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U.S.  Skx.atk, 
Si'iu*o>rMirrKK  ox  Kducation- of 
TiiK  Co:\rMrrri:K  on  Lahok  and  Puumc  Wfj^fahk, 

Washington^  D.O. 
The  siiljcornmiMoc  mot.  pursuant  to  notice,  at  1:05  p.m.,  in  room 
4232,  Dirksun  Scnnto  Oflico,  Building,  Senator  Ahm  Cranston  prcsid- 
in<r  pro  tcMnjioro. 

Present  :  Senators  Ci*;inston,  KcnnodVj  ilondale,  Dominick,  and 
Javits. 

Senator  Cii.sNSTOx.  The  lienrin<r  of  the  Siilx'onnnittee  on  Education 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Lnboi*  and  Public'^Velfare  will  please  come 
to  oi'der. 

Today  we  examine  Sennte  bills  25ri2  and  25,^3*  introduced  by  Semi- 
tor  Kennedy  and  myself  on  the  subject  of  bilin<rual  education,  Sena- 
tor 7\ennedv  liopes  to  be  witli  us  shoitly.  He  is  a  nunnbcr  of  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  Avhieh  is  meetino'  in  executive  session  on  problems 
concerned  with  the  Watergate  aH'aii'.  His  statement  will  be  made  a 
partof  the  hearing  rocoi'd. 

I  am  delighted  to  have  with  us  this  moi'uing  Sonafoi'  Jfontoya  who 
likewise  has  been  s)>ending  a  great  deal  of  i  ime  eomiected  with  Water- 
gate. Senator  Kennedy  and  1  ai*e  honored  to  luive  Seiuitor  Montoya 
cosponsor  each  of  our  measures.  Senator  ?iiojito3'a,  as  evor3'ono  in 
this  roonr  knows,  luis  done  tremendous  work  and  provided  leader,ship 
over  a  sustained  i)eriod  of  time  iii  the  matter  of  bilingual  pi'ograms  in 
educatinn  ami  othei'  fields. 

We  are  delighted,  Seiuitor.  that  you  could  be  here  if  only  briefly. 
We  understnnd  that  you  have  othei'  coininitinents  that  prevent  you 
from  being  here  throughout  the  liearing,  but  nil  of  us  know  yon  are 
carrying  oiu^  of  the  heaviest  loads  in  the  U.S.  Senate  at  this  time.  We 
arc  delighted  that  you  arc  able  to  be  with  us.  [Applause.] 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  JOSEPH  M.  MONTOYA,  U.S.  SENATOR  FROM 
THE  STATE  OF  NEW  MEXICO 

Soiuitor  ^foxTovA.  Thank  you.  Senator  Cranston.  .  , 

^^ay  T  say  at  tlii\  very  outset  that  I  commend  you  and  Scnatoi'  Ken- 
nedy and  the  subcouunittee  for  becoming  very  interested,  in  fact  warm- 
ly so»  in  the  problems  of  some  Americans  wlio  Jiave  a  language  handi- 
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(.*M|>.  jukI  111  t  111'  sii5>ji'ct  (>1*  l)iliiii.rnalis!n.  Yow  have  doiu*  ii'ri»at  work  on 
bclmll*  of  tli(^  .Mi'xicjiii  Anicrirjiiis  of  Ciiliroi'iiia.  iiol onlv  in  tlir  Held 
of  cilnciUion  but.  in  iniiiiy  otlu'i-  lit'hls.  miuI  I  wiint  tocmnnunnl  ynu  lunn* 
hcfort'  SOUK'  of  your  <M)nst  itucnts. 

I  also  wish  io  I  hank  tht*  t'onuiiiltiH'  for  iiivitiuir  ino  to  h(»  \vi(h  yon 
t"0(lny.  I  •iirorhinntcly  I  will  no:  ho  ahh*  (o  slay  for  the  full  hrurin*i: 
In'can&^c  I  ani  sciu'dnh'd  (o  he  lii-st  in  the  askinir  of  fjnestioiis  of  tlu» 
wirncss  hefon*  (he  )\'ai('rn»;iU'  ( 'iMiiaiiltee  sliorily  uftcM*  I  Irin'c  ln'i.'i\ 
hill  r  iun  looUin.u"  ruiwai'd  \i)  ivadinu*  Un^  lvan^.'^il>i  of  \\w  ti\siimony 
which  r  am  sniH'  will  1m'  wvy  lu'lj^'nl  to  this  coniitiit I iii  its  woi-k. 

r  !uu  (li'lii^litcd  io  wtdi/onu'  .^onu'  of  my  ronsi i( niMits  from  N(»w 
Miwiro  to  Wasliin.Ltlon.  and  to  in  turn  pri's<mt  tlicm  to  this  oommittoo. 
for  testimony  this  a  fim'noon. 

r  want  to  wtdroini'  \h\  IJcni-y  d.  Casso,  I'xi^'uti vi'  srcmtniw  of  the 
Nidioual  Kdncai  i<>n 'I^isk  I-'ortM^'dc  la  I\jr/a:  Dr.  Dccilio  ( )roxc'(>.  diroc- 
tor.  Instil i!ti»  for  IVdinii'Mul  Kducation  at  Ni'w  .\h\\i('o  lliuhlands  Tui- 
v(M'sity:  Dr.  IhMiry  Pasiaial.  I  )i!-i'('t or,  Cross  Cultural  iMhicatioii  Tnit. 
X(MV  Nr(>.\iro  Dopai't nii'nt  of  iMliu'alion;  and  Maria  (oU it'rivx-SjxMi- 
oor.  dirortoi*  of  t(»ju'iirr  ti'ainin^r  in  my  Stat(», 

1  know  that  tlu*si»  Now  >rt»xiran  odui'atiou  sporiahsts  havt^  had  tho 
kind  ol'  (WjaM'Ionco  in  d'arhin.ii'  and  adininist  ration  wliichjius  spai'k'od 
iriany  innovfUi\T  pi-oirrains  for  hiliiiirirU  hirnltiiral  <M)mnnuiities  in 
NcMV  Mexico,  1  am  sure  their  tosi  iniony  will  \)V  valuable  to  t he  commit- 
t(H'.  and  I  t  hank  thein  for  com in^U"  this  l(Miii' distanci*  to  li(»lp  ns  work  on 
I  his  iMi|)(n'{anr  li'a'isiat  ion. 

I.  ahso  iimler.4aml  thai  tluM'c*  ai'i'  some  Navaho  Imlians  here  from 
niy  State.  Senator  C'ranston,  ami  they  di<l  not  kno\v  ahout  this  lu'ar- 
inir.  hut  tiio\-  ar*'  very  knowhMln-eahle  on  this  suhjeet  too,  heciuise 
hi linii'nalisui  aiid  tli(>.  tisn-hiiiii;  of  hiliiiatialism  all'iH-ts  also  the  IinVnins 
of  the  Sontii western  part  of  the  Tnited  States,  and  otlier  Indiatis,  as 
well  as  the  Natives  of  Alaska. 

So  I  am  hopeful  that  this  eonnuittee  wili  open  Ihis  for*uin  to  those 
[)coplo  so  that  thoy  ean  in  tuiai  prosent  theii'  exp.orieneos  and  tiieii' 
aspirations. 

I  also  have  Uviv  a  statement  whioli  I  will  lilo  I'ortlu*  reoord.  Avith  tlii^ 
permission  *yi'  tluM'onmiirti^e,  so  that  y(>u  may  j)roeeed  with  t  he.  lu'ai'ina' 
of  the  scliedided  witnesses. 

Sooator  Cn.\NS'rox.  Thnt  will  he  aeee])ted  for  the  record,  Thaidc  yon 
\'ei'y,  voiy  11 1  noli. 

T  want' t''>  ox|)ross my  own  ]^leasnro  in  weleoniin<i'  oaeh  of  you  to  this 
intportant  lioai'in.iT.  On  l)ehal  I'  of  t  lie  Snbeoinmittee  on  'Kduoat.iom  Sen- 
ator Keiiuefly  and  r  look  forwtir^l  to  tlu*  in i'oianatiou  yon  will  provide 
us  on  t!ie  orit  ir-ally  import  ant  topi(U)f  hilintinal  education. 

T  wajit  to  acknowledi/e  iho  si  ron.ir  ami  enthusiastic  support,  of  tlie 
ehainnnn of  the  snhconnnittee — StMiator  ( 'Uiihonu*  VelK  Senator  PolTs 
i>elief  in  hllinirnal  education  has  made  possible  this  lieariuir  ns  wcdi  as 
a  hoai'inij:  i^'  Kebi'iniry  in  Los  Anii'oU'S.  which  I  cochaired.  IR*  is  a 
ii'real  rriciid  o f  Ijilifiii'ual  odncaiion  and  ail  of  us  ow(»  hini  nm<'li  thanks. 

1"  want,  jdso  to  thank  the  pr<vfossiomiI  stall'  trf  the  sui)cnnHnittoe  loi- 
their  counseK  their  technical  assistance,  ami  their  firm  sui)port.  <»:i ven 
both  Senatoi*  Kennedy  and  myself  over  the  j^ast  months.  The  tech- 
nical skill  proviih'd  by  Ivicharrl  Smith  of  tliu  snbcomnuttoc*  was  esi)e- 
cially  helpful  in  proparino;  my  own  bilh 
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Wlioii  I  ill!  iMndircd  SriiiiH'       ^2^)^^')  -llu^  ( *()iti j HH'hcnsi  vc  l^iliiii>*ual 

Mihii'Ml  ion  Amciuliiiciils  Art  of  IDT'l  1  u'lmti'd  to  provide  McfuliiM's 

(Ik\  Si'uati'  n-ilh  })  ronn'  hvnnhil  ivi'  si  Mti'iiu^iit  ou  1  lu*  iuhmI  For  t)iliii^'U!il> 
l>inilhiriil  iMliirnt  ion.  I>ut  I  alstt  w;nitt'<l  t(>  sj n'ci ly  souu'  worknhk*;  \viiys 
ill  \vlii«'li  w'v  I'onld  niaki'  I'imIitjiI  iMhiratitni  pi'o<i'riuns  inotv  tvspoiisivo 
lotlic  iummIs  <)!' l)i)iiii>'njil  (*lii  lil  immi, 

H(H'jiuHo  St'iiaior  luMiiKMy  ninl  I  liiid  snrh  sirnilju*  Jiinis.  wi'  \v<;i*l' 
to  iiit  I'oihii'i'  ('onipiiniofi  nu'asiirH's  (hat  wt^  l)(dii'\n'  jJt'ovidi.*  a  new 
!U)(l  inon*  ronipivlu'tisi mnndalc  Tor  Kcilc^rnl  I )ilin,ii'Uiil  cduratloM 
i^H'orls.  \Vv  wiM'i'  ([i^litrhitHl  to  lio  joined  on  liotli  !h!!k  i)y  tho  distiii- 
ii'iiislu'd  Si'intldr  Itodi  NtMv  .Moxii.'i).' M  i\  Alontoyti. 

^\'itli  l<Mlay  arc  1!)  dist in^u*;dsluui  h-adors  in  Idliii^irua l-liicnltui'al 
t'diirat ion.  Many  <d'  llu'in  \v,\vv  IraVidcd  lonii*  distancos  J'lal  at  llioir 
own  cNjuMisi'.  \\v  waul'  to  allow*  ihrso  paiudists  as  nnicli  tinu'  as  |)0S,si- 
ldi\  so  I  will  rontdndi'  toy  own  ivinarks.  with  ono  liaai  WMU'd  : 

'rh(^  drtinialit'  ('\'i>nts  of  tin'  past  wi'rks  ami  nioiitlis  \\v\v  in  llu,» 
Xatioti's  Cajiital  havj'  i)h\rod  a  sovt^i'o  strain  m  tlu'  s<'lHHltdi'S  <U'  StMi- 
ators.  In  many  rasos.  wt'  nnisl  do  thina's  faster  and  in  less,  tinic  iJian 
wt*  woidd  likr.  'I'haf  is  tiu*  rase  today,  with  t  his  all  too  short,  in^arin^j;. 

W'l'.  has'o.  tried  lo  compcnsat'e  hy  onroiU'aL^inii*  the  snhinission  of 
written  views  In*  stanr,  anil  outside  of  this  formal  hearinu*.  >ve  have 
eneonraii'ed  lioth  indi\'i(lual  and  ufronp  disiaissioii  ujid  riM-oniniomhi- 
t  i{His. 

Senator  ICeunedy  and  1  are  very  ii'ratel'ul  I'ov  your  p;\tien(:t^  and 
your  ef)(>|ierat ion.  Wv  look  for\vard  to  Ini V'ina*  yi)nr  (*.Npert  insi_<)*hts 
into  matters  affect  i  n«r  hilina'itaNUii'ult  ural  education. 

At-  i>talve  here  are.  the  lives  and  the  edncntional  fain  res  of  null  ions 
of  fhihiren  whom  we  nnist'-  learn  to  \  iew  as  the\'  are:  (diildren  who 
are  advaina«ri'd,  not-  disa(t\^ant aired  :  children  who  hiano-  witli  them 
ri(di  enllnrai  resonrccs  to  the  srln)ols;  antl.  children  so  sh<n't<.'ha'ng<Hl 
0(hK*ati<»ually  in  thi'  past,  that  they  deserve  noVi^in^r  less  tlrvn  the 
veiy  liest  we  can  iriN'e  them  now. 

'Hie  texts  of  S.  i^^oL!  an<l  S.  '2r^ru\  will  ap|)ear  at  this  point  in  tlx'- 
record,  followed  hy  tlu^  intriulnctory  renuirks  of  Senator  Kennedy, 
myself.  Semitor  Montoya,  and  Senator  Javits. 

[The  texts  of  S.  i>:)f>2  and  S.  lJ-j.").'!  anrl  iiitrodnrtoiw  statements  of 
Sonatoi's  Ci'anston,  KmnuMly,  and  .M(Hitoy:i  follow:] 
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IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  Kknxkdy  (Tor  liimsrir,  Mr.  CiiaVston*,  niul  Mr.  Moxtoya)  intrndiiccd  the 
Followinjj  bill;  wluvU  \\*:is  roml  twico  nucl  refcrml  to  the  CoinmitU'c  on 
Luhor  anil  Public  Wei  tare 


A  BILL 

To  improve  bilingual  and  bicultural  educational  opportunities  for 
children  of  lijuited  Erig*lii?h-s])e£tking  ability. 

1  Be  it:  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 

2  t'wes  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  That  this  Aet  may  be  cited  as  the  "Bilingual  Education 

4  Reform  Aet  of  1973". 

5  AMENDMENTS  TO  TITM  VI7  OF  Till-:  ELKMENTARY  AND 

6  SECONDARY  EDUCATION  ACT  OF  1965 

7  Sec.  2.  (a)  (1)  Section  702  of  tJie  Elementary  and  Sec- 

8  ondaiy  Education  Act  of  1965  is  amended  by  striking  out 

9  that  part  of  the  first  sentence  thereof  which  precedes  "de- 

10  Clares"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

11  '^Recognizing— 
II 


2 

1  "(L)  tluit  ihero  iwv  large  iiuinbors  of  uliililreii  of 

i»         liniiteil  EngiisL-speakiiig  ability ; 

llmt  ijj.'un^  of  such  children  1j;i\'o  ^i.  I'liJliiml 

4  horiino'e  which  ililTcj's  iVoin  that  of  Eiiglish-jjpeaking 

5  persons; 

()  "  ('))  that  the  use  of  a  cJiihrs  language  and  cultural 

7         heriia.ii'c  is  the  means  by  which  a  child  learns:  and 
S  "(4)   that,  therefore,  large  numbers  of  children 

0         of  liniiled  Kuglish-speakin^ji'  ability  have  special  cduca- 

10  tinnal  n<HMls  which  can  be  nu't  by  the  use  of  bilingual 

11  educaiioual  lueilu^ls  and  techniques;  and 

12-  that,  in  addition,  all  cliildreu  bencHt  through 

.  13         the  fullest  utilixation  of  multiple  language  and  cultural 

14  resources, 

15  Congress  hereby  declares**. 

16  (2)  (A  )  Section  703  (a)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 


17  striking  out  *'and"  where  it  appears  after  *M972/'  and  by 

18  inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  a  conima  and 

19  the  following:  *'\Sl '55,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 

20  'nnic  30,  1974,  Si 50,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 

21  June  30,  1975.  8175,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 

22  June  30.  1071.;.  $200,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 

23  -Tune  30,  1977.  and  $250,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 

24  'Tnnc  30.  1978'*.  • 

25  (15)  Sii^li  ^'ection  703  (a)  is  hn'thor  amended  by  insert- 
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.1  iiiii'  **(!)**  at'lrr    ({>) anil  l)y  {ul(liii»i'  n(  the  (mkI  theivol'  tlu* 

2  loll  owing*  new  i)aiui»Tai)li : 

1:5         "  (2)  111  ;niy  (Isral  year  lK\u'innino'  after  .Inne  :>().  I^)7^K 

4  in  wliii'li  the  smns  appropriated  pnrsiiant  to  para^U'rapli  (1) 

5  exeeed  S:>r).()0().()()().  not  less  (lian  o")  per  eentnin  shall  he 
'  G  nsed  lor  the  pnrpi)ses  of  section  7()4(h) 


7  (•'>)  Heetiuii  704  of  sueli  Aei  is  amended — 

8  (A)  hy  redesignating  elaiises  (a),  (h),  and  (c)  . 
D  and  all  rel'erenees  thereto,  as  clauses  (1),  (2),  and  (3), 

10  respeohveiy; 

1.1  (B)  hy  inserting-  ''('0'*  innnediately  after  the  sec- 

12  tiou  designation; 

13  (C)  by  striking  out  "through  such  activities  as'' 

14  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '"'through  bilingual  education 

15  programs  and  related  activities,  coiuhuited  in  conjunction 

16  with  bilingual  education  programs,  as" ; 

1*7  (D)  hy  striking  out  division  (1)  in  clause  (*>)  (as 

18  redesignjited  by  this  paragraph)  ; 

19  (J^)  ^\y  redesignating  divisions   (2),   (:'>),  (4), 

20  (i5),  (()),  (7),  and  (8)  of  sucli  clause  (8),  and  ail 

21  references  thereto,  a,^  clauses   (i),   (ii),   (iii),  (iv), 

22  ( v) ,  (vi) ,  and  (vii) ,  respectively;  and 

23  (P)  by  adding  at  the  cud  of  such  section  the  follow- 

24  Uig  new  subsection: 

25  ''  (h)  (I)  (A)  For  the  puq)oscs  of  this  section,  the  (erni 
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1  M)ilingual  oducatioii  proo-ranf  ineaiis  a  lull-tinie  program  of 

2  instrudioii  for  rliiUlreii  of  liiuiicil  lOno'lisli-spoakluo'  ability 

3  and  for  Englisli-spoaking*  cliihlrcMi,  wlu)  dosiro  to  parlicipalo 

4  in  such  program,  in  wliich — 

5  "(i)  ihcM'o  is  inslnu'lion,  givon  I)Otli  in  (he  nalive 
G  Inngmige  of  iho  cliild  of  limikMl  English-speaking  abilily 
7  .  and  in  English,  in  all  conrsos  or  subjects  of  study  which 
S  are  required  of  a  child  iii  preschool.  elouRMitary  school, 

.  9  or  secondary  school,  as  the  case  may  he,  by  or  pursuant 

10  to,  the  law  of  tlic  State; 

11  ''(ii)  both  the  native  language  of  the  ehiUlreu  of 

12  limited  English-speaking  aiality  and  English  are  studied, 

13  including  speaking,  reading,  and  writing; 

14  ''  (>>>)  tberc  is  study  of  the  history  and  culture  of 

15  the  nation,  territory,  or  geographical  area  with  which 
no  the  naiive  language  of  the  children  of  limited  EngHsh- 

17  speaking  abihty  is  associated  and  of  the  history  aiul 

18  culture  of  the  United  States;  and 

19  "(iv)  the  requirenients  of  subparagraph  (B)  and 

20  tbose  establislied  pursuant  to  division  (iv)  of  such  sub- 

21  paragraph  arc  met. 

22  "(B)  (i)  In  all  courses  or  snhjeets  of  study  in  which 

23  the  speaking  and  understanding  of  the  English  language  is 

24  not  essential  to  an  understanding  of  the  subjV^cfc  matter,  such 

25  as  art,  music,  and  physical  education,  a  bilingual  education 
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1  ])r()gnuii  shall  nmke  ])rovlsion  for  the  participation  of  chil- 

2  ch'en  ol'  liiuitetl  Eughsh-speakiiig  ahihty  in  regular  elasses, 

3  and  in  such  courses  or  su!)jeft.s  of  .study  special  attention 

4  shall  be  given  to  the  hniguage  and  euhural  herit^igc  of  the 

5  ohihh'on  of  liniired  English-speaking  ability  participating 

6  therein, 

7  '^(ii)  A  bilingual  ednc-iUion  program  shall  make  provi- 

8  sioii  for  the  vohmtary  enrollment,  on  a  regular  hdl-time  basis, 

9  of  rhihh'en  wliose  language  is  English,  in  order  that  they  nmy 

10  learn  the  hmgnage  and  cultural  heritage  of  the  children  of 

11  limited  English-speaking  al)ility  for  whom  the  particular 

12  pi'ognnn  of  bilingual  edueatiou  is  designed.  In  no  case  may 

13  the  number  of  English-speaking  children  constitute  more 

14  than  iH)  per  centum  of  the  total  number  of  children  participat- 

15  ing  in  a  particular  bilingual  education  program. 

16  (iii)  Children  enrolled  in  a  bilingual  education  program 
•  17  shall,  if  graded  classes,  are  used,  be  placed,  to  the  extent 

18  practicable,  in  classes  with  ohildrcu  of  approximately  the 

19  same  age  and  level  of  educational  attainment.  If  children 

20  of  significantly  varying  ages:  or  levels  of  educational  attain- 

21  ment  are  placed  in  the  same  class,  the  bilingual  education 

22  progivnn  sliall  make  special  provision  to  insure  that  each 

23  child  is  provided  with  instruction  which  is  appropriate  for 

24  his  level  of  educational  attainment. 

25  ''(iv)  The  Commissioner  sliall,  by  regulation,  establish, 
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1  with  respect  to  bilingual  ecliication  programs,  miniimini  re- 

2  (juirt'inciits  regarding  piipil/tcac^her  ratios,  lonelier  (iiialiiica- 

3  tioMS  and  eertification,  and  other  Jaetors  alloeting  the  qindit}' 

4  of  instruction  offered  in  such  programs. 

5  {C)   Por  the  pm-poses  of  •      ^mragrapli,  the  term 

6  'native  language',  when  used  with  relereuee  to  children  of 

7  linnted  English-speaking  ability,  means  the  language  nor- 
S  mally  used  by  such  children,  or  the  parents  of  such  eliildren, 
9  or  in  the  environments  in  ^^*hich  such  children  are  reared. 

10  "(2)  (A)  In  carrying  ont  the  provisions  of  clause  (2) 

11  of  subsection  (a),  the  Commissioner  shall,  through  arrange- 

12  ments  with  institutions  of  higher  education  including  junior 

13  colleges  and  conununity  colleges  and  with  local  educational 

14  agencies — 

15  "(i)  make  giunts  for  the  establi.shment,  opcYtHioii. 

16  and  improvement  of  training  programs  for  persons  pre- 

17  paring  to  participate  in  or  for  persons  participating  in 

18  bilingual  cduc^ition  programs; 

19  **(ii)  make  provisions  for  the  operation  of  sliort- 

20  term  training  institutes  designed  to  upgrade  the  skills  of 

21  persons  participating  in  biJingnal  educiilion  programs; 

22  ''(.iii)  caward  fellowships  for  study  leading  to  an 

23  advanced  degree  for  persons  planning  to  pursue  a  career 

24  in  bilingual  education  programs. 

25  ''(B)  In  carrying  out  IIjc  provisions  of  clause  (2)  of 

26  subsection  (a)  and  clause  (iii)  of  subparagraph  (A)  of 
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1  iliis  imrn.u'nipli,  llie  ( 'oiinuissioiier  shall,  throiiiiii  arr{in<L;.'('- 

'2  lurtits  witli  local  (nliicatioiial  M.ii'ciicirs  Imvin.u'  applicniions 

♦  »  approvcil  to  carrv  oui  aciiviiiis  (kscribinl  in  clause  (1)  of 

4  suiiscclioM  (a),  award  not  less  lluiii  hvo  hiiiulrcd  tVllow- 
T)  sliips  and  not  more  tiian  five  I'undnMl  !'ellowsiii]>s  during'  any 
(J  fiscal  yiwv  to  |)ersuns  i)reparin,ir  to  particii)ate  in  biling'iuii 
7  ediicaiion  ])rot»;rnnis  carried  out  by  such  au;(Micies  and  (h*- 

5  scrihed  in  such  ap])lications. 

0         "(f')  'l''^^'  Connnissioner  shall  inclnde  in  the  terms  of 

10  any  arr.'Uiii'einent  described  in  clauses  (i),  (ii),  and  (iii) 

.1.1  of  subparngTuph  (A)  of  this  paragraph  provisions  for  the 

12  payment,  to  persons  participating'  in  training  progi'ams  so 

i:^  described,  of  suidi  stipends  (including  allowances  for  sub- 

14  sistence  and  other  e.^ixuist's  for  such  ixM'sons  and  their  dc- 
.1*)  iHMidenis)  as  he  may  determine,  which  shall  be  consistent 
Iti  with  prevailing  practices  under  comparable  federally  sup- 
17  ported  programs.". 

15  .  (4)  Sections  10?)  through  707  of  sueh  Act,  and  all 
II)  refcHMU'es  llnu'eio.  are  redesigiuifed  as  sections  711  through 
•JO  "If),  respectively,  and  title  VIl  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 

21  ins(M-(ing.  after  section  702.  the  following: 

22  -'PAirp  A— FixANCiAi.  A.ssrsTANOE  von  I^iltxoual 

23  EnrcATiox  ruorniAMS." 

24  (T))  Such  tit;le  VTT  is  amended  by  striking  out  ''this 

25  tille''  wherever  il  appears  in  sections  711  through  715  (as 
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1  rctlesigiiatcd  l>y  paragniph  (4)  )  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

2  ''this  part". 

3  (6)  Such  title  VII  is  further  amench-d  hy  striking  ont 

4  section  708  and  inserting  in  lieu  tiuu'eof  the  following: 

5  ''TAirr  B— A I):^nNIS'rI^ATIox 

6  ''BURBAU   OV   HIMNOUAL  KOIJCATION 

7  "Si^C.  721.  (a)  There  shall  he,  within  the  Oflico  of 

8  Education,  a  Bmraii  of  Bilingual  1^^^^  (hereafter  in 

9  this  purl  referred  to  us  the  'Bureau')  llirough  which  tlic 

10  Comniissioner  shall  carry  out  his  funetious  relating  to  hilin- 

11  glial  and  bieultural  educati(Ui, 

.  12  "(b)(1)  The  Bureau  shall  he  headed  hy  a  Director  of 

13  Bilingual  Education,  who  sliall  he  accorded  the  rank  of  a 

14  deputy  commissioner  of  education  and  who  shall  be  placed 

15  in,  and  compensated  at  the  rate  specilied  for,  grade  18  of 

16  the  General  Schedule  set  forth  in  section  5332  of  title  5, 
l'^  United  States  Code. 

18  **(2)  T.herc  shall  bo  two  additional  positions  in  the 

19  Bureau  which  shall  be  placed  in  grade  17  of  the  General 

20  Schedule  set  forth  in  section  5332  of  such  title  5,  one  of 

21  whom  shall  be  designated  by  the  Director  of  the  Ihircau 

22  to  be  Deputy  Director  of  the  Bureau,  who  shall  act  for  the 

23  Director  in  the  Director's  absence  or  disability. 

24  (c)  The  Commissioner  shall  delegate  all  of  his  respon- 

25  sibilities  for  any  program  of  bilingual  or  bieultural  education 

26  to  the  Director  of  the  Bureau, 

Q  n7-457  0  -  74  -2 
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1  **((!)  Not  later  than  Novenilx'r  I  of  each  year  the 

2  I^rector  of  the  Bureau  shall  siihinil,  thnmu'h  the  Coiiiiiiis- 

3  siouer,  to  the  Oon^^rcss  a  report  on  the  activities  of  the 

4  Bureau,  iuchuliug — 

5  "  (1 )  a  review  and  evahmtion  of  the  activities 

6  carried  out  l)y  the  Bureau  duriug  the  jireceding  fiscal 

7  year; 

8  "(2)  the  status  of  the  programs  aiul  projects  ad- 

9  iniuistercd  l)y  the  Bureau  during  the  then  current  fiscal 

10  year; 

11  an  ostiniatc  of  the  ciosts  of  programs  and 

12  projects  administered  by  the  Bureau  during  the  sue- 

13  ceeding  fiscal  year;  and 

14  (4)  a  description  of  the  personnel  and  infonnati'on 

15  available  at  the  regional  offices  dealing  with  bilingual 

16  programs  within  that  region. 

17  ''RKSKARCIT  and  EXPIOKHIKXTAL  PUOJECTS 

18  **Sec.  722.  (a)  (1)  Notwithstanding  the  second  sentence 

19  of  section  405(b)  (1)  of  the  General  Education  Provisions 

20  Act.  the  Connnissioner  and  the  Director  of  the  National 

21  Institute  of  Education  are  authorized  jointly  to  enter  into 

22  contracts  with  public  agencies,  institutions,  and  organizations 

23  in  order  to  conduct  research  and  cxperiment^il  projects  in  the 

24  field  of  bilingual  and  bicultural  education.  No  contract  shall 

25  be  entered  into  under  this  section  that  is  not  in  accordance 
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1  with  regulations  established  by  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 

2  Health.  E(hu-atiuii,  and  Welfare  for  Edneation  which  luive 

3  lieen  agreed  to  l)y  tlie  Connnissioner  and  the  Director  of  the 

4  Xational  Institute  of  Education. 

5  l^oseareh  and  experimental  projects  conducted 

6  jjursnant  lo  eontracts  entered  iiito  inuler  tliis  seetion  may 

7  include.  lm(  arc  not  limited  lo — 

8  ^li^'  development  of  l)ilingual  aud  bicullnral 

9  currieiihnn  for  ])re.school.  and  eh'nienlary  and  secondary 

10  educati(ui  programs; 

11  (K)  the  development  and  distril)ution  of  instruc- 

12  lional  materials  ami  (M|uipnuMit  suital)le  for  use  in  bilin- 

13  ii^ual  programs; 

14  "(0)   the  establishment  of  a  center  for  liilingual 

15  edm-ation  designed  to  serve  ns  a  national  clearinghouse 

16  for  the  collection,  analysis,  and  dissemination  of  infor- 

17  nialion  concerning  bibngual  edneation;  and 

18  the  analysis  of  existing  testing  methods  used 

19  in  monolingual  and  bilingual  programs  and  the  develop- 

20  nient  of  iuipro\*ed  tcsi-ing  methods  to  be  used  in  such 

21  programs. 

22  (b)  Not.  to  exceed  10  per  centum  of  the  funds  appro- 

23  priated  in  any  fiscal  year  for  the  use' of  the  Ifatiomil  Institute 

24  of  Education,  but  in  no  event  less  than  810,000,000  shall  be 

25  ;ivnllai>le  In  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section. 
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1  "XATIOXAL  ADVISOKY  COUXCIL 

2  '\Sko.  Ti^:).   (a)  Thi'vv  sluill  Uv  n  Nc'UionnI  Advisory 

3  Council  on  Bilingnnl  Kducatiou   (hrroal'ter  in  Ihis  section 

4  referred  to  as  Ihe  'National  ConnciT)   consisting'  of  live 

5  nienil)ers  appointed  within  ninety  days  after  the  date  of 
(3  enactment  of  the  P)ilinu'ual  Kchication  Amendments  of  1973, 

7  hy  the  President,  without  re<i'ard  to  the  provisions  of  title  o, 

8  United  States  Code,  tioverninti'  appointnuMit  in  the  competi- 

9  live  servi(H\  Memhers  of  the  National  Council  shall  be  ap- 
10  pointed  as  follows — 


11  eif^^ht  mendKM's  from  among'  individuals  who 

12  JH'c  experienced  in  the  educational  ])rohlems  of  children 
33  with  limited  English-speaking*  ability; 

M  ^'  (2)  two  members  from  among  individuals  who 

15  are  frdl-tinu'  ohMuentary  and  secondary  teachers  who  are 

.16  experienced  in  extensive  bilingual  training: 

17  ''(3)  three  mcndiers  from  among  individuals  who 

18  nn^  experienced  in  the  training;  of  bilingiuil  teachers: 

19  "  (4)  two  members  from  among  individuals  who 

20  are  experienced  in  the  area  of  elementary  and  second- 

21  ary  education. 


22  Arem])ers  shall  be  appointed  for  terms  of  three  years,  exc(>pt 

23  that  (A.)  in  the  case  of  initial  mcndiers  appointed  by  the 

24  IVesident.  five  shall  be  appointed  for  a  Icnn  of  five  years 

25  each,  five  shall  be  appointed  for  a  tonn  of  two  years  each, 
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1  ami  iixv  shall  \w  {ii)i)()iiit{'(l  I'oi'  a  U'liii  of  (liiw  years  cacli; 

2  aiiil  (B)  any  ajMpoinliiU'iit  in  fill  a  vacaiu  v  sliall  bo  mailo 

3  only  I'nr  ihc  ini(\\i)irc(l  |)orii()ii  of  {\w  ivnw  for  which  his 

4  prfilcfissDr  was  a})poinli'(l. 

5  **(h)  The  Xaliinial  Coiuieil  shall  meet  at  least  four 
G    times  iir  each  year. 

7  ••((•)  The  Xational  Coiiueil  shall  review  and  evaluate 
S  liu'  athninislralinn  ami  t)])eratinu  of  lliis  lilh\  im-ludiug  its 
9   elTei'liveness  in  ini|)rovino'  the  eihieational  atlainnient  of  eliil- 

10  dren  with  limited  Kngilsli-speakiug  ahility,  iucludhig  the 

11  efTeetiveness  of  |)ro,<i'ranis  under  Ihis  title  to  meet  their  oceu- 

12  ]mtional  and  career  needs,  and  uuike  recounnendations  for 

13  the  improvement  of  this  title  and  its  admhiistration  and 

14  np(»ration. 

''((\)  The  National  Council  sliall  make  reports  of  its 
1(>  activities.  '  limlin.u's.  and  reciunnu'mlations  (including  rec- 
onnneiulations  for  chan<i'es  in  the  provisions  of  this  title) 
38  a.s  it  may  deem  appropriate,  and  .shall  make  an  annual  re- 
1^  port  to  the  President-  and  the  Congress  not.  later  tlian 
20    March  :)  i  of  eacli  calendar  year/'. 

(h)  The  anuMulments  made  hy  suhsectiou  (a)  slmll  be 

22  elTecdve  with  res|)ect  to  ap|)ropnati(ms  made  after  tlie  date 

23  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

A^^^:M)Ml•:^*TS  to  vocattoxal  kducation  act  of  ioc4 

25  Skc.  3.  (a)  (1)  Section  102  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 

26  redesignating  subsection  (c) ,  and  all  references  thereto,  as 
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1  subsedion  (d) ,  and  by  adding  al'tor  subsection  (b)  thereof 

2  the  following  new  subseetion: 

3  (c)   There  are  also  authorized  to  be  appropriated 

4  §40,000,000  eaeh  for  the  fiseal  years  ending  June  30,  1975, 

5  and  June  PjO,  IDTO,  for  the  purpose  of  section  122(a)  (4) 

6  (C) .  iS^othiu'i'  in  this  subseetion  shall  he  eonstrucd  to  afVect 

7  (he  availabilify  for  such  purpose,  of  ap]U'opriatioiis  made 

8  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)/\ 

9  (2)  Clause  (I))  of  section  104(a)  (1)  of  the  Voea- 

10  lional  Kdncation  Act  of  19G4  is  amended  by  inserting  before 

11  the  comma  at  the  end  thereof  the  folloMMug:  "and  of  persons 

12  who  have  liiiiited  English-speaking  ability". 

13  (3)  Clause  (A)  (vli)  of  section  104(1))  (1)  of  such 

14  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  before  the  connna  at  the  end 

15  thereof  the  following:  "(including  studenfs  of  limited  Eng- 

16  lish-speaking  ability) 

17  (4)  (A)  Clause  (4)  of  section  122(a)  of  such  Act  is 

18  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  (hereof  the  following; 

"(C)  vocational  education  for  students  of  limited 

20  .  English-speaking  ability;'*, 

21  (B)  Section  122  (c)  of  such  Act  is  amended,  in  para- 

22  graph  (3) ,  by  inserting    (A)''  after  "  (3) and  by  adding 

23  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subparagraph: 

24  ''(B)  At  least  10  per  centum  of  each  Strife's  allotment 

25  of  funds  appropriated  under  section  102  (a)  for  any  fiscal  year 

26  beginning  after  June  30,  1974,  shall  be  used  only  for  the  pur- 
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1  peso  set  forth  iu  panigrapli  (4)  (C)  of  subsection  (a)," 

2  (5)  Section  V2o  (a)  of  such  xVot  is  amended  by  redesig- 

3  natlug  clauses  (17)  aud  (18)  thereof,  and  ah  references 

4  thereto,  as  clauses  (18)  and  (19),  respectivelj'',  and  by 

5  inserting  after  chuise  (IG)  thereof  the  following  new  clause: 

6  (17)  provides  that  grants  made  from  sums  appro- 

7  priated  under  section  102  (c)  shall  be  allocated  within 

8  the  State  among  local  educational  agencies  serving  areas 

9  with  high  concentnitions  of  persons  with  limited  English- 

10  speaking  abihty;". 

11  (b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  be 

12  eft'ective  on  and  after  July  1,  1974. 

13  AMIOXDISIENT  TO  Tlffi  LIBR^VRY  SKRVICES  AND 

14  CONSTRUCTION  ACT 

Ho  Skc.  4.  (a)  Clause  (4)  of  section  6  (b)  of  the  Library 

16  Services  and  Construction  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  before 

17  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  a  comnui  and  the  following: 

18  '^and  to  programs  and  projects  which  serve  areas  widi  high 

19  concentrations  of  persons  with  limited  English-speaking 

20  ability''. 

21  (b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection   (a)*  shall 

22  he  etfective  on  and  after  June  30,  1974. 

23  AMENDMENTS  TO  THK  ADULT  EDUCATION  ACT 

24  Sec.  5.  (a)  (1)  Section  306(a)  of  the  Adult  Educa-' 

25  tion  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  word  "and*'  at  the 
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1  cud  of  rlans»'  (S)  of  such  sccliou,  \\y  rodisig'iiating  clniiso 

2  (^0-  Jiii^l  ''ill  ivffivm'os  ihoivio.  as  clause  (lo) ,  and  by  add- 
o  iii.u' aflcr  clause  (S)  tlic  followiuu' new  clause: 

4  "(i))   provide  iluii.  special  cuiphasis  be  given  tu 

5  ilu'  iU'cds  of  limited  lu igl i si i -speaking  persons  through 
(j  the  cre{ilii>n  of  hi  lingual  adult,  education  programs; 
7  and", 

S  (2)  Section  im)  (h)  (1)  of  sueh  Act  is  amended  by 

9  inserting  a.  comma  and  the  words  "inelndiug  l)illngual  inetb- 

10  ods''  inunediately  after  llu?  word  ''nu'tliods". 

11  (:^)  Section  10  (h)  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  inscrt- 
.12  ing  a  eoiuuui  and  the  words  "bilingual  edueation'"'  after  the 

13  words  ''adult  eduoatiou". 

14  (1))  The  nnnMuhnents  made  by  sul)seotion  (a)  shall  be 

15  elTective  on  and  after  June  30.  19T4. 
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S.  2553 


IN  THE  SKXATli]  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

OlTOHKK  J),  19";} 

Cran-ston-  (for  UUu^Al  Air.  Khnnkdv,  mul  Mr.  Montdya)  iutroduml  tho 
followiiiir  hil!;  which  was  iviul  twice  jitul  n-frrml  to  ihi*.  (^)nunitteo  rtii 
Labor  and  TuIjUc  A\*t'} fare 


A  BILL 

T(i  lumind  Hrlc  VII  of  the  Eloincntary  and  Secoinlary  Educa- 
tion Act  of  HHk)  to  cxtond,  iiiiprovo,  and  expand  programs 
of  bilingual  cduoarion,  teacluM-  training,  and  child  devel- 
opment. 

1  Be  it  enacted  hfj  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 

2  lives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  Thai;  fliis  Af:f  may  he  cited  ns  the  "Comprehensive  Bih'ngnal 

4  Edncation  Amendments  Act  of  1973". 

5  Skc.  i>.  (a)  Tide  VII  of  the  Klementaiy  and  Secondary 

6  Edneation  Act  of  1 9^5  is  amended  to  road  as  follows : 

7  '^TITLE  VII^BILINGUAL  EDUCATION 

8  "SirOllT  TITLE 

9  "Sec.  701.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  'Bilingual 
10   Education  Act'. 

II 


03d  CONGKKSi? 
l8T  Session' 
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J  'MM)JJCV;  AJM'KOPKMATIONS 

•J  **Skc.  Ti)2.  (n)  In  rciMignilitMi  i>f  the  sjKrial  (Mliicalional 

:;  iH'i'ds  ()f  the  large  luimbors  of  diildreii  of  liiuited  Englisli- 

4  spojiking*  uhility  in  (lie  United  States,  the  Gongmss  lioiclty 

5  dcclaros  ii  lo  bo  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  (I)  en- 
(j  eonrago  the  cslablislinient  and  opemtiou  of  edneational  pm- 
7  grams  nsing  bilingnal  ednnUional  nietLodtJ  and  teelmi(|Uos 
S  and  (2)  fiuMluit  purpose,  provide  fuianeial  assistance  to  local 
()  educational  agencies  in  order  to  enable  such  agencies  to  carry 

]0  out  snch  pr{»granis  in  elementary  including  preschool  and 

]  I  socondaiy  schools  which  are  designed  to  meet  the  special  edu- 

y2  cational  needs  of  such  children. 

];j         '*(b)  Except  as  is  otherwise  provided  in  this  tifcle,  for 

14  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  title^  thert' 

25  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  $135,000,000  forjihe  fisc^d 

3  (J  year  ending  June  30,  1974,  and  for  each  of  the  succeeding 

17-  fiscal  years  ending  prior  to  July  1,  1977;  and  there  is  further 
authorized  lo  be  appropriated  for  such  purpose  for  each  of. 

yj  such  liscal  years  such  additional  smns  as  the  Congress  mayi 

9Q  (Iciermine..  Prom  the  smiis  so  appropriated  for  any  fiscal 

9j  \^ear — 

oo  ^'(0  the  Commissioner  shall  reserve  siieh  amonnt?i 

9 J         as  nia\^  bo  necessary,  but  not  in  excess  of  10  per  centuni. 

thereof,  for  the  purposes  of  sections  7;>1,  732,  742,  and. 
25         743;  and 
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1  ''(2)  the  Oomniissioiu'r  shall  reserve  not  less  than 

2  oS-J-  i)er  eeutuni  of  that  part  lliereof  \\'\\\v\\  Is  in  excess 
:5  of  S;)r),OO0,0(H)  for  the  purposes  of  section  721  (a)  (3) . 

4  ''DKKl  N  ITlONS/REd  U  LATIONS  ! 

T)  ''Sec.  703.  (a)  The  following  definitions  shall  apply  to 

li  the  terms  used  in  this  title; 

7  ''(1)  The  term  'children  of  hmited  English-speaking 

5  ahility'  nienns — 

9  "(^^)  children  who  were  not  born  in  the  United 

.10  States  and  whose  native  language  is  a  language  other- 

11  than  English;  and 

3i>  "(B)  ehildrcn  who  were  born  in  the  United  States^ 

13  and  whose  parents  do  not  speak  English;  and 

.14  "  (0)  other  children,  as  further  defined  by  the  Com- 

15  inissioner  by  regulation,  who  come  from  environments 

1()  where  a  language  other  than  English  is  dominant; 

17  and,  by  reason  thereof  have  difficulty  speaking  and  uruler- 

18  staudmg  instruction  in  the  English  language. 

10  "  (2)  The  term  'native  language'  when  used  with  refer- 

20  crice  to  a  child  of  limited  English-speaking  ability  means  the 

21  language  normally  used  by  the  child,  or  the  parents  of  the  • 

22  child,  or  in  the  environments  from  which  the  child  comes... 

23  "(3)  The  term  Mow-income'  when  used  with  reference 

24  to  a  family  means  a  family  which  has  the  amount  specific^.. 

25  as  a  low-income  iactor  in  section  103  (c)  of  title  lof  the  Ele.- • 
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1  inentary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1905,  or  which 

2  receives  paynieu(s  under  a  program  of  aid  to  families  with 

3  dependent  chiklren  under  a  Slate  plan  approved  under  title 

4  IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

5  *' (4)  (A)  The  Icnn  'prograni  of  bilingual  education' 
(5  means  a  full-time  proirnun  of  instruction  of  children  of  limited 

7  English-spcalving  ability  and  for  English-speaking  children 

8  who  desire  to  participate  in  sutih  program  in  which — 

9  "(i)  there  is  instruction  given  both  in  the  native 
IQ  language  (»f  the  child  and  in  English  and  given  with  ap- 

11  preciation  for  the  cultural  herita^^'e  of  the  child  in  all 

12  those  courses  or  subjects  of  study  which  are  rcjijuired  of 

13  a  child  in  elemenrnry  scliool,  or  secondary  school,  os  the 

14  case  may  bo,  by  or  pursuant  to,  the  law  of  the  State; 

15  "(ii)  both  the  native  language  of  the  child  and 
1(5  English  are  studied,  including  speaking,  reading,  and 

17  writing; 

18  there  is  study  of  the  history  and  culture  of 

19  the  nation,  territory,  or  geographical  area  with  which  the 

20  child's  native  language  is  associated  and  of  the  histoiy 

21  and  mlture  of  the  United  Stutes ;  and 

22  'M'v)    the  requirements  in  subparagraphs  (B) 

23  through  (D)  of  this  paragraph  and  established  pursuant 

24  to  subsection  (h)  of  tins  section  are  met. 

25  "  (]3)  In  those  courses  or  subjects  of  study  in  which  the 
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1  speaking  and  uiulcrstaiidiiig  of  the  English  language  is  not 

2  essential  to  uuderstnnding  of  [he  subject  matter,  such  as  art, 

3  nuisic,  and  physieal  edu(nition,  a  prognini  of  bilingual  educu- 

4  tion  sba.U  make  provision  for  the  participation  of  children 

5  of  limited  English-speaking  ability  in  regular  classes,  iu  which 
g  cases  special  att^nition  in  those  courses  or  sul)jects  of  study 
rj  shall  be  given  to  the  language  an;^  cultural  heritage  of  the 
3  children  of  limited  English-speaking  ability  participating 
Q  therein. 

"  (0)  A  program  of  bilingual  education  shall  make  pro- 

22  vision  for  the  voluntary  enrollment  therein,  on  a  regular  full- 

22  time  ba.sis,  of  children  whose  language  is  English,  in  order 

23  that  tliey  may  learn  the  language  and  cultural  lieritage  of  the 

24  children  of  limited  English-speaking  ability  for  whom  the 

25  particular  program  of  bilingual  education  is  designed.  In  no 
IQ  case  shall  the  luiinber  of  EnglislKspeaking  children  con- 

17  stitutc  more  than  one-half  of  the  total  number  of  children 

18  partii'ipating  in  a  particular  program  of  bilingual  education. 
29  "  (D)  Children  enrolled  in  a  program  of  bilingual  edu- 

20  cation  shall,  if  graded  classes  arc  used,  be  placed,  to  the 

21  extent  practicable,  in  classes  with  children  of  approximately 

22  the  same  age  and  level  of  educational  attainment.  If  children 

23  of  significantly  varying  ages  or  levels  of  educational  attain- 

24  ment  are  placed  in  the  same  class,  the  program  of  bilingual 

25  education  shall  make  ..special  provision  to  insure  that  each 
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child  is  provided  with  instruction  winch  is  appropriate  for  his" 
2   level  of  educational  attainnient. 

;j  An  Application  for  a  program  of  hilingual  oduca- 

.[   tion        bo  developed  (i)  iii  open  consultation  with  parents 
-    of  l)ilingual  children,  teachers,  and,  where  apjAicable,  see- 
ondary  school  students,  including  pnl)lic  hearings  lit  which 
7   such  persons  have  had  a  full  opportunity  to  understand  the 
vi;   program  for  which  assistance  is  heing  sought  and  to  ofTer 
(J   rcconnnendations  thereon,  nnd  (ii)  with  the  participation 
and  approval  of  a  committee  composed  of,  and  selected  by 
J  J    such  parents  and  teachers,  and,  where  applicable,  secondary 
12  school  students  of  which  at  least  one-half  the  members  shall 

be  such  parents. 
14  **(h)  The  Connnissioner,  l)y  regulation,  shall  establish, 
l-y  with  respect  to  programs  of  bilingual  education,  minimum 
k;  requireuuMits  regarding  pupil-teacher  ratios,  teacher  qualifica- 
17  tions  and  certification,  and  other  factors  alTecting  the  quality 
]y   of  instruction  offered  in  such  programs. 

|(,        'TaWV  A— FlNAXCIAL  ASSISTANCK  KOU  BiLlNCJUAL 

20  Education-  ruor.KAMs 

2J  "rilixgtjal  eoucatfox  puooka.^is 

22  "Sec.  721.  (a)  Funds  available  for  grants  under  this 

23  part  shall  be  used  for — 

24  the  establishment  and  operation  of  bilingual 

25  education  programs,  including  preschool  programs  car- 
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1  rioil  out  in  coortliiiatioii  with  Ilendstart  programs  asisistod 

2  iiiult'r  sedioii  222(a)  (1)  of  the  Eooiioiuic  Oi)[)ortiuruy 

3  Act  and  other  such  proscJiool  programs  in  the  area, 
.4  designed  to  meet  the  special  cduciitioiial  needs  of  chihlren 
5  of  limited  Enghsh-s peaking  ability  from  Ibw-iucoine 
G  families; 

7  **(2)  planning  and  providing  technical  assislaneo 

S  for,  and  taking  other  steps  leading  to  the  development 

0  of,  such  programs; 

10"  "(3)  training  designed  to  prepare  perfsoiis  to  partici- 

1 1  pate  in  such  programs,  including  programs. to  train  teadli- 

.12  ers,»  administrators,  paraprofessiohals,  teacher  aides,  and 

1*:>  parents,  and  to  train  persons  to  teach  such  persons,  whieh 

14  programs  stress  opportunities  for  career  development,  a'd- 

1j)  vancement,  and  lateral  mobility,  and  special  programs  d<i- 
l^i  *      signed  to  meet  individual  needs  and  to  encourage  refoml, 

^"  innovation,  and  improvement  in  applicalde  education  cur- 
ricnlums  in  graduate  education,  in  the  structure  of  thia 
academic  profession,  and  in  recruitment  and  retention* of 

-0  higher  education  and  graduate  school  facilities  as  relat^'d 

21  to  bilingual  education ;  and  • 

22  '^(4)  auxiliary  community  activities  designed  :t*0 

23  facilitate  the  implementation  of  a  program  described  in 
21    *    clause  (1)  or  (2). 

25  **  (b)  (1)  A  grant  may  be  made  for  the  purpo>ses  of  this 
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1  section  only  upon  application  therofor  by  a  local  ediicatioual 

2  ageiHjy  or  two  or  uioru  local  educational  agencies  (or,  iii  the 

3  case  of  an  activity  described  in  clause  (3)  of  subsection  (a), 

4  by  an  institution  of  higher  education  applying  jointly  with  a 

5  hx'ttl  educational  agency) .  Such  application  shall — 

G  (A)  include  a  description  of  one  or  more  of  the 

7  activities  described  in  subsection  (a)  which  the  applicant 

8  desires  to  carry  out;  and 

9  provide  evidence  that  the  activities  so  de- 

10  scribed  will  make  substantial  progress  toward  making 

11  bilingual  education  programs  available  to  the  children 

12  having  need  thereof  in  the  area  served  by  the  applicant. 

13  (2)  An  application  for  a  grant  under  this  part  may  he 

14  approved  only  if — 

15  (^^)  the  program  set  forth  in  the  application  is  con- 

16  sistenfc  with  criteria  established  by  the  Commissioner 

17  (where  feasible,  in  cooperation  with  the  State  educa- 

18  tional  agency)  for  the  purpose  of  achieving  an  equitable 

19  distribution  of  assistance  under  this  part  within  each 

20  State,  which  criteria  shall  be  developed  by  him  on  the 

21  basis  of  a  consideration  of  (i)  the  geographic  distribution 

22  of  children  of  limited  English-speaking  ability,  (ii)  the 

23  relative  need  of  persons  in  different  geographic  areas 

24  within  the  State  for  the  kinds  of  services  and  activitfes 

25  described  under  subsection  (a),  and  (iii)  the  relative 
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1  abilit}'  of  particular  local  educational  agencies  within  the 

2  State  to  provide  those  services  and  activities ; 

3  "(B)  the  Commissioner  determines  (i)  that  the 

4  program  will  use  the  best  available  talents  and  resources 
7)  and  will  substantially  increase  the  educational  oppor- 
(j  tunities  for  children  of  limited  English-speaking  ability 

7  in  the  area  to  be  served  by  the  applicant,  and  (ii)  that, 

8  to  the  extent  consistent  with  the  number  of  children 
<)  enrolled  in  nonprofit  private  schools  in  the  area  to  be 

10  served  whose  educational  needs  are  of  the  type  which 

11  this  program  is  intended  to  meet,  provision  has  been 

12  made  for  participation  of  such  children;  and 

1:5  "(0)  the  State  educational  agency  has  been  noti- 

.14  lied  of  the  application  and  been  given  the  opportui'iity 

15  to  offer  reconunendations,  thereon  to  the  applicant  and 

IG  to  the  Commissioner. 

17  "  (B)  (A)  If  for  any  fiscal  year  the  Commissioner  deter- 

IB  mines  with  respect  to  any  State  that — 

U)  "  (i)  the  State  educational  agency  of  such  State  has 

20  developed  high-quality  leadership  capabilities  for  the 

21  supervision  of  bilingual  education  programs  in  opera- 

22  tion  by  local  educational  agencies  in  such  State,  or,  with 

23  assistance  under  section  743,  will  fdr  such  fiscal  year 

24  develop  and  maintain  such  capability ; 

er|c"'°"" 
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J  (ii)  there  is  in  eilect  at  the  beg'iinuug  of  such 

2  liseal  year  (or  sueh  JSiate  a  statute  enact ed  under  the 
constiiuiioii  of  such  Slate  designed  to  provide  equal 

4  educational  opportunity  for  chihh'en  of  limited  English- 

0  speakiiig  ability  through  bilingual  edueatiou  programs; 

■  U  (iii)  there  are  a  substantial  number  of  bilingual 

7  edueatiou  programs  in  operation  by  the  local  eduea- 

8  liomil  agencies  iu  such  State;  and 

U  *'(i\*)   the  expenditures  for  sueli  fiscal  year  from 

10  Stale  revenues  for  bilingual  education  programs  operated 

11  by  local  educational  agencies  in  such  State  constitute 

12  not  less  than  25  per  centum  of  the  total  expenditures 

13  for  such  programs  in  such  State ; 

U  the  Connnis^sioner  shall,  upon  application  from  the  State 

To  educational  agency  of  such  State,  make  provision  for  tlu» 

lt5  sui)mission  and  approval  of  a  State  plan  for  tlie  supervision 

17  by  such  State  educational  agency  of  bilingual  education 

18  programs  in  Mnjli  State  assisted  under  this  part.  Such  State 

19  plan  shall  contain  suel)  provisions,  agveemenlii,  and  assur- 

20  ances  as  the  Commissioner  shall,  by  regulation,  deternnne 

21  necessary  and  proper  to  achieve  the  jmrposes  of  this  title. 
2*2  (K).  The  Connnissioner  shall  pay  for  eac^h  liseal  year  to 

23  each  Stale  edncatir)nal  agency  wjiich  has  liad  a  State  plan  sub- 

24  mitted  ami  a|>proved  under  subparagraph  (A)  such  sums  as 

25  itniy  be  necessarj'  f(»r  the  proper  and  eflicient  administration 
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\  o(  such  Slalo  plan.  The  amount  paid  by  the  Coinuilssiouer 

2  to  aiiv  SiaU'  etliicnlional  agency  under  the  preceding  suiUence 

3  for  any  liscal  ye^ar  shall  not  exceed  an  amount  equal  to  5 

4  per  centum  of  the  agoreo-aie  of  the  amounts  paid  under  this 

5  part  to  local  eduealional  agencies  in  the  Slate  of  «uch  Slate 
eduealional  agency.  For  the  ])Uvpose  of  this  ])ai*agraph  there 

7  is  authorized  to  l)c  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  he  noces- 

^  sary  for  any  liscal  year. 

9         '*((•)  The  terms  of  any  application,  and  of  any  State 

10  plan,  snl)mitted  and  approved  7uuler  this  section  for  any 

11  liscal  year  shall  constitute  a  contract  between  the  agency 

12  .submitting  the  appHcation  or  plan  and  the  Commissioner 
i;^  which  shall  l)e  specifically  enforceaide  in  any  court  of  the 

14  United  States. 

15  "CIIU.DKKX  IX  SCII(X>LS  OX  Kl-:SKKVATIONxS 

1(5         "Skc.  722.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  ])ro- 

17  grams  pursuant  to  this  title  for  individuals  on  reservations 

18  serviced  by  cdementary  and  secondary  scho(ds  operated  on 

19  such  reservations  for  Indian  children,  a  nonprofit  institution 

20  organization  of  the  Indian  tribe  concerned  which  operates 

21  ^^"y  ^^*^*-*  ^^-'J^^^jI  ^^'1^  which  is  approved  by  the  Couunissioner 

22  for  the  pmpuses  of  this  section,  may  he  considered  to  be  a 

23  h)cal  edm,*ational  agency  as  such  term  is  used  in  this  title» 

24  "  (b)  From  the  sunis  appropriated  pursuant  to  section 

25  702(b),  the  Conmii^ssioner  nuiy  also  make  paj^ments  to  the 
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.1  Secretary  of  the  Interior  lor  elementary  and  secondary  school 

l>  programs  to  carry  ml  bilingual  education  programs  lor  chil- 

\\  (iron  on  reservations  serviced  by  elementary  and  seeonilary 

4  schools  lor  Indian  children  operated  or  funiled  by  the  De- 

5  pariment  of  tjie  Interior,  The  terms  upon  which  payments 
G  UiY  such  purpose  may  be  made  to  the  Secretary  of  the 

7  Interior  shall  be  determineil  pursuant  to  such  criteria  as 

8  tl)c  Commissioner  determines  will  ijest  carry  out  the  policy 
<j  of  section  702  (a) , 

XO  '*ParT  15 — A  DM  IN  ISTKATION 

11  '•plVISION  OK  KILIXUUAL  EDUCATION 

12  *'SK(\  7:-)  I.  (a)  There  slmil  be  in  the  Odice  of  Education 

13  a  Hivision  of  Bilingual  Education  (Inn'cinafter  referred  to  as 

14  the  'Division')  through  which  the  Connnissioner  shall  carry 

15  out  Ins  responsibilities  for  all  activities  of  the  Commissioner 
Iti  relating  to  bilingiml  education. 

17  *'(b)  (1)  The  Division  shall  be  headed  by  a  Director 

18  of  Bilingual  Bducjation  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  'Di- 
jjj  rector*),  appointed  b}'-  the  Oonimissioner,  to  vvlioin  the 

20  Ooirnnis'sioner  shall  delegate  all  of  his  delegable  functions  re- 

21  lated  to  biJingual  education.  The  Director  shall  be  placed  in 

22  grade  17  of  the  General  Schedule  set  forth  in  section  5332  of 

23  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

24  "(2)  The  Division  shall  be  divided  into  such  branches, 

25  units,  and  offices  a.s  the  Director  determines  to  be  appropriate 
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1  in  order  to  enable  him  to  carry  out  liis  responsibilities 

*js  effectively, 

3  "  (3)  In  order  to  assist  the  Director  in  carryhig  out  his 

4  reijponsibilities,  there  is  hereby  established  two  positions  in 

5  the  Division,  which  shall  be  placed  in  grade  16  of  the  Geu- 

6  oral  Schedule  set  forth  in  section  5332  of  title  5,  United 

7  States  Code,  and  one  of  which  shall  be  filled  by  a  Deputy 

8  Director  who  shall  act  as  Director  in  the  event  of  the  absence 

9  or  disability  of  the  Director  or  of  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of 

10  Director. 

11  "(4)  The  positions  created  by  this  *  subsection  shall  be 

12  in  addition  to,  and  without  reganl  for,  positions  and  institu- 

13  tions  under  section  5108  of  title  f).  United  States  Code, 

14  (c)  The  Director,  hi  consultation  with  the  National 

15  Advisory  Council  on  Bilingual  Education  established  by 

16  section  732,  shall  prepare  and,  not  later  than  November  1 

17  of  each  year,  shall  sulnuit,  through  the  Connnissioiu'r,  to 

18  the  Congress  and  the  JVesident  an  ainnuil  report  on  the 

19  condition  of  bilingual  educ^ition  in  the  Nation.  Such  report 

20  shall  include— 

21  "  ( 1 )  a  national  assessment  of  the  educational  needs 

22  of  children  with  limited  English-speaking  ability  and 

23  of  the  extent  to  which  such  needs  are  being  met  from 

24  Federal,  State,  and  local  efforts,  including,  not  later  than 

25  July  1,  197G,  a  census  of  the  number  of  such  children 
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1  in  the  Stales  and  a  plan  to  bo  carriod  out  in  (ivo  years 

2  fnr  (•Nl(Mi(rm<r  liilin^i'iial  ('(hu-iuion  pro^rains  to  all  snoh 

3  preschool   and   elvinvntary   ^d\m\   ohiklren,  iiicUul- 

4  iiig  a  phased  plan  lor  iho  iraininjj:  of  the  noeossnry 
r>  teneliers  and  other  ethieational  i)ersonnel  necessary  for 
0         sneh   purpose,  and   detailed  cost  estiniates  for  the 

7  expenditures  ueeessary  iu  each  liseal  year  for  such 

8  purpose  and  the  share  there()f  wliudi  may  reasonably 
f)         he  expected  to  he  harne  by  State  and  local  government, 

.10         ehari table  oru'auixations,  private  institutions,  founda- 

-.11         tions,  and  the  Federal  (loverninent : 

12  "(2)  a  report  on  the  activities  earned  out  under 

this  title  during  the  jpreceding  fiscal  year  and  the  extent 
14         to  which  each  of  such  activities  achieves  the  poHcy  set 

fortli  in  section  702(a)  ; 
1^  "(3)  a  statement  of  the  activities  intended  to  be 

carried  out  during  the  succeeding  fiscal  year,  including 
18        an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  such  acl;ivities;  and 
39-  "(4)  an  assessment  of  t)ie  number  of  teachers  and 

other  educational  personnel  Heeded  to  carry  out  bilingnal 

21  education  programs  in  tlie  States  and  a  statenieiit 

22  describing  the .  activities  canicd  out  under  this  title 
2*^  .  designed  to  prepare  toadiers  and  other  eduf^atiouaJ 
2^        personnel  for  such  programs, 
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1  *''XATI()XAL  ADVIHOKY  COUXrIL  OX  IJILINOUAL  JODUCATIOX 

2  ''Skc.  732.  (a)  Tlujre  shall  be  a  National  Advisory 
Council  on  Bilintrual  Education  ooniposcd  of  lil'toen  nicnibei's 

-1  appoink'd  by  ibo  Sonvlary,  one  of  wbom  sball  bo  appointed 

'}  Cbainimn  by  the  Soijrotaiy,  not  later  (ban  ninety  days  after 

()  tlu^  enactment  of  (bis  tille.  At  least  ei<i;bt  of  tbe  members  of 

7  tbe  Council  sball  be  persons  experienced  in  dealing  witb  tbe 

«^  educational  problems  of  children  who  are  of  limited  English- 

f)  speakint^  ability.  At  least  three  members  shall  be  persons 

10  with  general  experience  in  the  field  of  elementary  and  sec- 

11  ondary  education.  At  least  two  members  shall  be  full-time 

12  classroom  teachers  of  demonstrated  bilingual  teaching  abil- 
Vo  itics.  At  least  two  members  shall  be  experienced  in  the  train- 

\ng  of  bilingual  education  teachers. 

'^(b)  The  Advisory  Council  shall  advise  the  Conimia- 
sioncr  in  the  preparation  of  general  regulations  and  with 
respect  lo  policy  matters  arising  in  tbe  administration  of  this 
title,  including  tbe  development  of  orileria  for  approval  tliere- 
under.  The  Advisory  Council  may,  at  its  option,  submit  a 
2^    report  of  its  own  to  the  Congress  and  tbe  President,  but  such 
report  nuist  be  made  in  accordance  with  the  spccifieations 
set  forth  in  section  731  (c)  and  only  if  a  nuijority  of  meui- 
23    bers  state  they  arc  in  substantial  disagreement  witb  tbe  report 
'^'^   of  the  Commissioner  as  called  for  under  section  731  (c) .  If 
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1  the  majority  so  states,  the  report  deadline  of  November  1  for 

2  each  year  may  be  postponed  by  the  Coinniissionor  until  no 

3  later  than  November  15  of  the  year  hi  Avhich  the  report  in 

4  disagreement  is  submitted. 

5  (c)  The  Commissioner  may  appoint  such  special  ad- 

6  visory  and  technical  experUs  as  may  be  useful  and  necessary 

7  in  the  functioning  of  the  Advisorj^  Council. 

8  "Paijt  0— Sui>poktivb  Services  and  Activitirs 

9  "x\DMINISTRATION 

10  "Sec.  741.  The  provisions  of  this  part  shall  be  adminis- 

11  tered  jointly  by— 

12  "(1)  the  Commissioner,  through  the  Division  of 

13  Bilingual  Education;  and 

14  "  (2)  the  Director  of  the  National  Institute  of  Edu- 

15  cation,  notwithstanding  the  second  sentence  of  section 

16  405  (b)  (1)  of  the  General  Education  Provisions  Act; 

17  in  accordance  with  regulations  promulgated,  upon  recom- 

18  nicndatiou  of  the  Director,  by  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 

19  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  for  Education. 

20  ''REa.eAECH  AND  DEMON^STEATIONS 

21  ^'Sec.  742.  (a)  The  National  Institute  of  Education 

22  shall,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section  405  of  the 

23  General  Education  Provisions  Act,  carry  out  a  program  of  re- 

24  search  in  the  field  of  bilingual  education  in  order  to  assist 
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1  locul  educational  agencies  in  planning  and  operating  effective 

2  programs  of  bilingual  education. 

3  (h)  In  order  to  test  the  effectiveness  of  research  find- 

4  ings  by  the  National  Institute  of  Education  and  to  denion- 

5  strate  new  or  innovative  practices,  techniques,  and  methods 
(j  (vf  bilingual  education,  the  Director  and  the  Ooniinissioner  are 

7  authorized  to  make  contracts  with  public  and  private  educa- 

8  tional  agencies,  institutions,  and  organizations  for  such  pur- 

9  pose. 

.10  In  carrying  out  their  responsibilities  under  this 

11  section,  the  Commissioner  and  the  Director  shall,  through 

.12  contracts  with  appropriate  public  and  private  agencies,  in- 

13  stitutions,  and  organizations — 

14  '^(1)  develop  models  for  bilingual  education  pro- 

15  grams ; 

36  "  (2)  develop  a  model  State  statute  designed  to  pro- 

17  mote  equal  educational  opportunity  for  children  of 

:18  limited  English-speaking  ability  through  bihngual  edii- 

19  cation  methods  and  techniques; 

20  "(3)  develop  and  publish  instructional  materials 

21  and  equipment  suitable  for  use  In  bilingual  education 

22  progi-ams;  and 

23  "  (4)  establish  and  operate  a  national  clearinghouse- 

24  of  infpmation  for  bilingual  education,  wbich  shall  col- 
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-J  lect,  analyze,  and  disseminate  information  about  bilin- 

.)  gual  cdueatiiui. 

;5  (d)  The  National  Institute  of  Education  is  authorized 

4  to  use  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  section  405(g)  of  the 

y  General  Education  Provisions  Act,  and  there  arc  authorized 

^  to  be  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  scc- 

^  tion  such  additional  sums  as  the  Congress  juay  determine. 

g  ''LKADElfSlIIP  CAPAlUJ.rriKS  TOR  5STATK  KDUCATIOXAi: 

-^(j  ''Skc.  743.  The  Conmussioncr  and  the  Director  arc 
authorized  to  make  contracts  with  State  educational  agencies 

-|^.>  authorized  to  make  contracts  with  State  educational  agencies 

JO  for  tlie  development  hi  such  agencies  of  leadership  cai)a- 

14  biUties  in  the  field  of  bilingual  education,  in  order  that  such 

15  agencies  may  be  able  to  assist  local  educational  agencies  in 

16  providing  bilingual  educational  oj)portunities  for  children  of 

17  Umitcd  English-speaking  ability.*'. 

18  (b)  The  amendment  ]nado  by  this  Act  shall  be  eflec- 

19  live  upon  enactment,  except  that  the  provisions  of  part  A  of 

20  title  VII  (as  added  by  snbsectioM  (a)  of  this  section)  shall 

21  be  elective  on  July  1,  1975,  and  until  such  date  the  present 

22  provisions  of  such  title  VII  shall  remain  in  effect  to  the 

23  extent  not  Inconsistent  with  the  provisioiis  of  this  Act.  . 
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rNTKc^iHTToiiv  !vi:.M.\t:Ks  i;v  Hon.  Kdwaiip  ^r.  7\K\\Kiiv  OS  S.  2552, 
KiJoM  ■riiM  ( \jN(;i{i-;ssi<>N.\i,  Kkcoud,  Oc'ithu-:);  0,  11)7'^ 

>rr.  Kr.NM-.nv.  l^-csidcitl ,  1  Jiiii  introilurina' today  Icirislatinn  to 
irfonu  and.  expand  hilinii'iiat  t'dncation  (ipport unit ies  foi*  Ajicrican 
,^ch(M)|ch)ldivn. 

The  HiliuLi'nnl  I'diu'iil  ion  litd'(jriii  An  of  1!)7'>.  which  is  fospoiisoivd 
hv  \  (lisl  iiniuinhcd  SiMiatoi'  rroin  ('alil'iirnia,  Mr.  Ci'aiiston,  ;ind  tlu^ 
dis|-in»rnishi'(l  S(Mialor  IVotn  Ni'w  >ro.\i(*{),  ^Foiiioya,  (dudlon^es  tlin 
d()\vtiirriidiiii>'  of  hiliiio'ual  inhiratioii  i)i*o,irrains  t'oiitainod  witliiu  llio 
past,  hud^'i't  propo.-^als  of  tho  achiiiiiisi  rat  ion.  At  liic  saino  t  ime,  T  am 
ph^asod  j  o  rospons{>i'  a  roinpli'iiUMitai'v  mcii^iiiv  in  tlic  liidd  of  hil  in,£i:iuil 
(^(hication  Ivini:'  in  I  rod  need  l(Klay  by  tliu  SiMiator  From  California, 
Craustou. 

Wliilr  liuM'o  ari^  dillVront  ])oi nts  of  <nnpliasis  in  tho  two  hills*  tliey 
toii'cthor  ri'invsonl  a  major  initiative  to  place  n.  niMV  T'^odoral  priority 
on  hilinirnal  cdncation.  expect  early  lu'urinirson  our  proposals  and 
intend  to  woric  for  early  Si'unte  ajiprovnl. 

The  o-y(^af  luUiiorizal ion  for  nn  expanded  l>ilin»rnal  odneation  pro- 
irrani  of  the  Hilina'nal  iMlncalion  Kefoi-ni  Act  of  IDT*^)  Avill  insnre  that 
srhooi  (lisf  ri''ts.  teacher  traininir  ]iro<rrMnis.  and  ]iarents  will  be  ahio  to 
phin  hilin.irnal  (ulucation  proijrranis  with  (fie  knowlediro  that  Federal 
snpport  i.<  not  an  on-a,ii"ain,  olf-ai^'ain  ])ro]ioHitioii.  We  have  an  ohliira- 
tion  to  niaki^  ixood  on  the  ])!'oniise  of  eqnal  odncatioii  to  all  school- 
children and  flic  hilinii'iial  cdncation  ])ro<>-i'inH  is  a.  vital  element  in 
achievinir  thiU  iroah 

The  ])ill  authoi'izes  $!:>;")  million  for  tis<al  year  1074,  $ir)0  million 
for  hscal  yeai-  lOTo,  i^lTo  inillinu  ftiv  Hscal  vear  10T(i,  $200  million  fov 
fiscal  year  11^77,  nnd  i?'2r)CV  million  for  fiscid  year  1078. 

Presidential  v(^toe^  of  a]M>ro[n'iations  hills  containing  increases  in 
hilinirual  cdncation  ha\'c  stmiied  tlje  pro^n'am's  development  in  the 
past. 

The  l^ilinii'iial  Education  Act  of  1007  was  <losifrned  as  the.  fii'st  step 
in  assnrin.o- (vpial  educational  o|")]»oi't nn ity  to  ciiiidren  from  hilinirna] 
ha^'k^roiuids.  Afexican  American  ciiildi'(^n,  Puerto  TJican  child I'on, 
Cuhaii  children,  Portuijfuese  children,  Asian  children,  and  Indian 
children.  Pn Poj'tnnately  the  Federal  funds  to  hack  Mp  tlnit  connnit- 
ment  have  !iot  hern  fort hconun^iT.  Thi^  promis.'  made  to  tliese  children 
has  not  been  kept. 

For  the  T)  million  schoolchildren  wliom  the  Oflice  of  Fdncation  has 
estimnted  hav(»  <'ome  to  scliool  with  Fticlisli-sj^eakinir  doHciencies,  the 
Federal  bilinjjfnal  education  i^roirrain  has  iiren  of  limited  value. 

The  deo;nni  of  onr  failure  can  !)e  read  in  the  reports  of  the  U.S. 
roivnnission  (^n  Civil  Kiirhts.  They  found  that  less  than  ^  percent:  of 
the  ^foxican  .\me!*icn?i  student  ponnlation  was  reached  by  bilin.criial 
education  proirrams.  Tn  three  Stntes,  Arizona.  Colorado,  and  Xew 
Mexico,  bilintrual  pi'ogranis  >ve!'e  r'eacbin<r  less  than  1  percent  of  the 
Chicano  student  population.  While  California  had  niore  bilingual 
)>i-o<ii'am^  than  anv  other  State,  it  still  was  reach inrr  loss  than  2  per- 
cent of  its  ^Texican  .\mericnn  students.  Similar  report?,  have  shown 
Puerto  Kican  and  other  liniited-Fn^lish-spenkinnf  children  similarW 
ne£rlected. 

For  fiscal  year  107i'j.  the  Office  of  Fducntion-s  217  bilinjiunl  educa- 
tion proorrauis  serve  only  147,000  children.  ^^Hiile  the  Federal  effort  has 
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stimuljiliHl  soim\  1  I  Sl;ih's  (o  !ul(>]»l  liilinirniil  pro^^riims  of  flicir  own. 
tlu\  N'ast  iiisijoi'ii y  of  (hi»  S(;iU's  an'  iloin^^  wvy  li(lU»  in  this  ju'oa,  T  ask 
uiinninums  roiisont.  to  liavi^  |n'into<|  in  (]io  i{(M'ord  at  the  conclusion 
of  \uy  ivniarks  a  irpoit  on  State,  k\iri?ialion  on  Inliii^niJ' !  (uhK-ation 
piv.pat'ctl  i)y  Mio  XalKinal  Advisc^ry  ('(Mincil  on  tho  Kducadon  of  Dis- 
advantML^'d  Cliildivii. 

'r\\i\  l*i<KsiniN'<}  On-'U  KU.  Witlmnt  f)l)jc<'t  ion*  it  is  so  ordcrod, 

(Sc(u*xlii!)it  1.) 

Sfi-.  KKNNKnv.  Ml'.  Tri'siilcnt.  1  am  plcas^'d  that  my  own  State  of 
^fassachnsotts  has  iu'cn  a  IcmmIim*  in  I  he  Nation  in  tlu'  clVort  to  fuKlll 
its  iTSponsihilitics  in  thi^  licid  of  hilintrnal  cdncaliitn.  Tlic  State's 
bilinH;nal  (Mhu*a(if>n  Inw  sorves  as  a  niodol :  hut  eviMi  in  Massitchusctts 
iniu'h  roinain  to  Ih'  done  as  only  a  small  peicenta^zv  of  eliihlren  p:ii'- 
tieipate  in  fnil  hiiinLnia!  pi'OLH'anis. 

Xationwitle.  in  the  area  of  |)i'eseliool  <\|u(^tition.  U'ss  that!  a  percent 
of  the  total  nniuber  of  S|ianisli*spe{d<in«:"  clnldren  hetween  I')  and  -Ti 
years  of  ap^  are  envolled  aiul  even  those  'lO.IKlO  youn^'sters  are  not 
receivin^z  full  hilin<:"iiid  pi-oirranis  in  most  instances, 

Wlien  one  looks  al  vomtional  education,  the  hick  of  sensitivity  to 
tlvi*  needs  of  l)ilin.ij:Miil  youn^r  people  is  inii'roi-ed  in  the  almost,  total 
failni'e-  of  tile  imt  i()nal  or  Slate  vocational  edncalion  [)ro^n'auis  to 
incorporate  hilin^^iial  methoilsor  eni'rieulums. 

Pnvt  of  (Jje  fa i hire  (o  prrjvide  ednrat  iona I  sej-\'iees  lo  i  hese  ciiildren 
i"e!ates  to  our  fjulurc  to  produet*  a  i-atlre  of  e.\peri(MHMMl  and  (inalil3'L»d 
hiliuirnal  professionids  jiiid  para [jrofessifinals  to  stall'  these  proirranis 
or  liiliiiLniiil  edncators  to  [)ro(hice  adrtpiate  curricuhnns,  The  Oflice  of 
Education  has  found  in  a  sHidy  of  7(>  ot'  its  own  pro<iratns  that  some 
or  all  of  th(»  teatduns  involved  were  not  ade<piat(dy  prepared  to  teach 
iu  l)ilin«rual  pr(>*rranis.  The  I'.S.  Conunission  on  (1\il  Ki<rhts  also 
estimated  tiie  perceiitaire  of  teachers  in  TeNiis  involvt^l  in  hiltu^ual 
edueatif>n  proL'"ra  uis  ot^  part  icipatin<i'  in  i  user  vice  training'"  for  bilingual 
education  to  Ijc  cnily  l.'J  jjercent  o{  the  totid.  The  othei'  foni'  South- 
westei'n  States  showed  oiiodudf  of  ]  jjcreent  oi'  less  of  tln^  teaetiers  in- 
volved iii  sueh  hilin^niid  pro'rranis. 

Despite  the  authority  of  (he  IVdinirnal  Ivlnration  Act  for  teacdier 
trainin«r  and  professional  dcvelojnneni .  virtnaMy  no  title  VH  funds 
}ni\-e  heen  spent  ftu'  tliis  purpose.  This  hill  presents  a  si  ron<r  (Muplnisis 
on  teacher  trainiuir. 

Thesi'  statistirs  ttdl  only  part  of  the  stoi'v.  They  do  not  nunisuro 
the  <le«rree  of  harm  <lc)ne  lo  a  (diihl  who  is  foi'('(Ml  to  sit  in  (dasses  and 
list(Mi  lo  t(»arhers  lu*.  eanuot  understand  or  conipk^te  assi'Ziuiients  fi'om 
l)(Miks  he  t'a nuot  read. 

The  L^i  a  vil  V  of  this  sit  iiat  ion  is  oerliaps  e\etiu)lihed  hy  the  mere  faet 
timt  in  lOTo/.the  Dllire  for  (^ivil  Ui^dUs  of  the  I)ei)artment  of  Healtii, 
Kdncation,  and  Welfai'e  lelt  ef)Uip(dhMl  to  issn(»  a  metnoianduiu  to 
scliool  distriets  de<da)'in^  f  hat : 

Sc'luHil  (Hstrifls  mast  not  nssi;:ii  mUiouiiI  orijjin-nnnorll.v  jji-onn  utiHloiits  to 
clnsst^s  fnr  the  iiHMiraHy  t-otJO'drd  on  lh(>  l»:isis  nt'  critc-fin  wliich  ^^<s^»lltiilll,v 
iiasis'un' iir  evaliialc  Kii^'lish  lanjjua^rt'  .skills. 

The  ineiv  faet  tluit  tlw  ])e])artineiU  n\'  HFAV  felt  it  lUTCSsary  to 
issue  that  mcMnoranduni — \vhi(di  I  ask  mnndinons  ctnisent  tf>  have 
printed  in  the  ]{e<M>rd  at  the  con<dnsion  of  my  remarks — demonstrates 
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till',  ili'ptli  of  tlu»  inihtix'  of  our  I'diu'iil ioiml  systi'iii  for  4'hililriMi  of 
limit  I'll  I\ii<:-|isli-s|»i';il<iii£i- {ibililw 

Thv  PiiKsiDiNc  OrKK  Kif.  ^\'illiou(  ohji'ci  i<oi.  it  is  so  orJcriML 

(Si'i'  cNlilhir 

Sir.  Ki:NN'i:nv.  Mr.  Pri'siiliMU.  for  nil  of  tlu'si^  reasons.  IIkmv  is  u 
t'lcar  ;iml  [)rl^s^'^l^  m'i'<|  to  ri'cxaiiiiiu'  llu'  julrtjunrv  of  tlic  (ulucatioii 
sysliMiTs  rt'S]>onsi'  lo  ilu'  nci'ilsof  l»irni»«-ii;il  cliiidri'ii  at  all  li'vcls.  Kcil- 
i»niL  Stato.  uiul  li^'al. 

Ir  is  our  liopi'  1  liat  ( lii'sc  i)ills  will  initiate  I  liat  response  on  tlio  Fed- 
enil  levi'l. 

I  want  to  emphasize  thnt  the  H]]in«j:ual  iMlucatioii  Keforin  Act  istlio 
rosnit  ol'  snUstantial  input  ami  research  from  the  hiliM«:ual  education 
c<Minnnnity.  it  incorporates  many  of  tht'ir  snuuest ions  and  recom- 
mendations. I  particularly  would  like  to  reco<i'ni/.e  tlu'  assistance  pro- 
N'idcd  hy  La  IJaza  Associal  ioji  {)f  Spainsh  Snrnaincd  Aniiu'icans,  who 
hel[H'd  brin^'  tof^ethcr  persons  with  suhstunl iiil  ex[)ertise.  in  the  field 
of  hilin^rual  education  lo  counuejit  on  earli<'r  dra fts  of  this  le«j:islat ion, 

We  anticii)ate  t  hat  t  hey  and  nuiuy  ot  her  edujictors,  parents,  ami  com- 
uumily*  «i'roups  of  etluiic  haekjirounds  will  have  an  op|>ovt\mity  to 
comment  on  this  leiiislat ion  ihu-in^^  tlu'  lu-ar-in^  |)i'o<'ess. 

The  l)il  I  lines  the  followinir : 

Fii'st,  it  extends  the  hil  in<rind  e<lncat  ion  act  for  T)  years  with  incix'ascd 
authorixations. 

Se(M)nd.  it  I'espoijds  to  the  c|i»ar  ne,e<l  for  crealiiiir  adi^quatc  mnuhers 
of  traiiuMl  and  rompctcnf  h)lin<ru!il  educatnis.  It  earmaiks  .'Jfj  penvtit 
of  all  appropriations  in  excess  of  ^-l^t  million  fiu*  hilin^ual  toa<'her 
training  prn<:ranisat  junior  colle«;es,  conunnnity  colleofes  ami  univer- 
sities, siiort-tiu'in  trainin<i:  institutes  for  in-ser\'icc  ( rainin<i'  of  tetu'hiu's 
and  pai-aproh'ssionals.  and  a  fellowship  pro^-ram  for  indi)  iduals  seek- 
iuir tulvaiuM'd  traitiiuL^  in  liiliuLTuid  education. 

Third,  it  pi'ovidcsa  special  emphasis  on  junior  cone<r('s  and  commu- 
nity colleires  w'luM-e  the  vast  majority  of  Spainsh-speakin<r  colle^r^' 
students  are  enrolled.  Siuue  7<»  percent  of  \  lie  Spanish-speakin<r  ])()])ula- 
tion  enrolknl  in  institutions  of  hi^ihcr  learniuir  are  attendin«j'  junior  and 
conunnnity  colli^fres. 

Fnurtlu  the  hill  enunciates  a  clear  demand  for  I'ull  hirinn:ual  pro- 
•ri'ams  in  which  children  ji rc  tau^dit  in  the  ianuMui^ire  they  lear-u  hestjn 
and  in  wliich  t  he  ixoi\\  is  for  all  children  in  the  pi'O'iam  to  achieve  hilin- 
<rnal  ca j)al>ility.  Adnnonth  study  l>y  the  neneral  Accouutinir  Ofiice  T 
rerjiiested  found  a  wide  disparity  between  the  dcijfree  of  bilinjirualism 
present  in  the  current  iur)o;rams.  In  at  h>Mst  one  proiect.  students  who 
were  fcunui  lo  learn  be-t  in  Spanish  reccixcd  only  2S  ]n'icent  of  theii- 
iristi  ucrion  \n  academic  subjects  in  S|>anisli.  The  vast  majorit  y  of  their 
c!assro(uvi  time  was  s])ei\t  sittiuL^  in  classes  wliere  tlie  t^iibjects  wore 
tau.^rht  in  Findish.  Thisbill  will  remedy  that  situation. 

Fiftli.  tlie  bill  np;.n-adesthc  adndnisti'ati\'e  struct  mv  for  the  Julinijfual 
edn<*ation  proirrnm  within  tbe  Ofiice  of  Ivlucution  l)v  ('siaivlisliinir  a 
l^urcan  of  Hilinj^ijuJ  Kducation  uitli  the  <lir(*ctor  havin<r  tlie  title  of 
nej)nt  V  Conn)nssionei'  of  Fdncjitiom 

Sixth,  tlie  bill  ami^nds  tlu*  A^ocatiojud  Kdncation  Act  to  include  a 
reriuii-emcnt  foi  the  deve]o])nu>nt  of  bilinf^nal  education  vocational  pro- 
<rrams  wliere  the  need  exists.  Th(>  hill  contains  a  $10  nullion  anthnri/.a- 
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tioii  for  llu'  I'siiililishiiHMit  oFtliis  ]in><rrjuii  in  ciioli  of  the  lU'xt  2  fisciil 
>'eais. 

Seventh,  \\w  hill  aisci  juiumuIs  llii'  A<liilt  KdiK'nlioii  \ci  ami  tlui 
Libnu-y  SiTvices  ami  C'oristnid ion  Art  to  I'lMjuii'c  that  l»ilin;rnal  pro- 
grams jiri»  |)r()\  i(l(Ml  \vluM*('  the  lU'i'd  I'xisls. 

lCi<rlitlu  thr  hill  proviih's  foi*  tln^  Nalioiiiil  liistitiitp  of  Kiliicntioii  In 
eanmirlc  H)  jK^rmii  of  its  funds  for-  n'sciifvli  ami  i\\[)orinnMila(  ion  in 
l)ilin*i:nal  I'diH'nt ion.  It  also  n^tiuiirslliMt  N I  K  ostahlish  a  national  idonr- 
iii«;h(Mis<i  for  tlu' rollcrtioii.  nan  lysis,  and  disspininntion  of  information 
conoernin<r  lnlin<rual  (Mlm'ation. 

Fnially.  tho  hill  i^stnhlislu'S a  iri-mi'inh^'r  National  A<ivisory  C'oniK'il 
on  IVdintrual  Kdiu^ation  with  stron<j:  i'('])i'rsiMilation  from  t  lu*  hi  lingual 
conimnnity.  Tlui  Connfil  will  liavi*  \  hv  n'Si)onsihility  to  rrricw  und 
Rvaluato  I  ho  hilin;i:nal  cdui'iUion  i>roirrani. 

It  isonr  li(i])t»  I  hat  t lu'sr  ndornjs  in  ihc  P»ilin«i'ual  Kihtration  A<'1  will 
ho^in  to  fnlfill  the  jii'ondso  of  fiuarantcidn^'  (hat  lan^nni^iv  and  <*iiltnro 
no  lon<r(M'  will  ho  hai*riiM\s  to  ftdl  i^(hira! ionai  o])])or(uniti('S  in  Anioricii, 
hut.  will  hpronip  positive  values  that  the  (Mlueational  system  proto<:ts 
and  sui>por(s. 

ExnmiT  1 

In  an  ofTort  to  rcvorsc  tlio  doiiijil  ol'  pqiijil  ccliioat ionjil  oppotannity  In  tlir 
non-Kii^lish  spcnkin;?  |Mi[iiilntion  in  the  iiMliim's  schools,  llic  sliifT  ttf  the  NAl'I-ilH' 
probed  the  |)os.<ilMlil  ii's  \'nv  alt<M*nMtive  fimdian  nf  liiliM;;ujM'Iiiciill  uj-iO  (Mnirjnioii 
propnims.  It',  for  exjuniile.  ilir  Slntcs  jn-f  rmuliuK  pro;;rMiiJS  siniiljir  1<>  llmst* 
fniKlod  by  dollars  I'nun  Titb*  VII  and  sniiir  tillc  I  iiro^'rnnis.  tbon  tlio  Fodcriil 
funds  woubl  linve  stTVccl  jis  an  iinpcMis  in  tlicsj*  pnt^rrnms  iiili)  net  ion  iit 
the  State  and  kK-nl  b'Vi'l.  Their  (b'b^lbui  ji!  this  tinir  from  I-'iMloral  fiindiiijX 
would  thns  noi  lisivo  tho  result  of  depriviujr  rhitdren  who  are  in  need  of,  and 
entitleU  to.  surh  CKlucat inrial  pnt^rrains.  If.  ho\v(»ver.  tlie  States  and  loealilies 
hav(*  not  taken  steps  lr>  assume  finiuiriu;;  sneh  proirrntiis.  tlie  indloni  nt  Fi»deral 
■  funds  witb  no  foreseeable  reiMaeeineut  by  tlu*  irn-a lilies  would  severely  limit 
the  aolnev(Mnont;  of  t^pjal  edur-ational  oi>port unity  f<>r  all,  Tiu're  are  approxi- 
niately  "»  uilUioii  chiUh-eu  iti  llie  l*nil(Hl  States  nut  of  rd.-'i  ruilliou  eiirollod  in 
puhlic!  and  uon-publie  solntols.  who  come  |o  sclinol  unequipped  to  rereivo  <'lasses 
in  Enpflisli  ihw  to  the  fac^t  that  their  native  loa^rut*  is  not  Ku^lisb. 

With  this  ^Dul  in  ndnd.  the  staff  has  eonduetrd  a  teleplinne  survey  |o  establish 
the  pnliey  of  earh  5?tale  wifli  reirard  to  Jjilinirualdijenllnra)  edueaJirm  Tor  the 
ehildren  in  that  State  who  havt*  some  lanjrua^^e  and  eullnre  oilier  tlian  Kn^lish 
as  tlu'ir  basis  fm*  eonuunnirrttion. 

For  the  most  part  this  information  was  ohtainod  by  teleplunie  from  tlie  Ofllee 
of  the  TitU^  I  roordinator  in  oaeli  Slate,  or  from  other  UuowhMl;roahle  ]M'rs)Uis 
in  the  State  Ofliees  of  Educnltnu,  Tiu'  following.'  is  a  Stale-by-Stat(*  de'^frii)tinn 
of  State  ireatinenr  ot:  tlio  qiH'stions  of  btlin^ual-ldeultural  ediieation  in  the 
schools. 

Alnbamn  has  no  Ipfjjslation  or  fundiuj;  for  bilinsnal-birtdtural  edi]ejiti<in  (uit- 
side  of  Tith^  VU. 

Alaska  .inst  passed  leprishition  iti  IHT'J  (The  Alaslca  Stnt<'  Op(M\'nive  Srhool 
Syst(Mn  Art)  which  appropriated  $1200.000  for  hilin^ual-bienltural  (Mlueatioirin 
the  lOTil-Tr^  school  year.  It"  is  to  be  for  any  school  that  has  15  nr  uu»re  hilinnnal 
chihlreii.  Then- are  few  piidiOiues  in  tlu^  law  ils<df.  and  the  Strite  realizes  lhat 
this  is  just  a  heixinniu;:,  but  they  an*  concerned  about  bllin^mal-ldciiltnral  edu- 
cation ami  this  fnndin^^  foi'  the10T2-73  school  year  is  a  start. 

Arizona  has  no  State  monies  or  lefjishitiou  for  the  m*ovision  of  biliTitrunl- 
idcnltnral  edneation  other  l})au  thosi'  provided  under  'Pit)(»  VFI  (jf  tin*  KSKA 

of  loon, 

Arkansas  has  no  State  leixislation  or  fiuulinir  for  the  pn>vjsiou  of  hilinimnl- 
hicultural  eduralinti  ollu'r  I  ban  those  ])rovided  under  Title  VII  of  (be  KSKA 

of  loon, 

Onlifornia  .just  i>assed  the  Bilinirual  Kducatioti  Act  of  1072  fPeceinber.  10T2) 
and  have  aijpropriatc'd  $5  mill ioi*^ for  it. 
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(^»lnrn(lo  (l(M's  not.  nt  iuh'sciK,  havr  lo^islntiou  Htr  l.iliii^Mi}il-l»iciiltunil  edu- 
cation lUitsidcof  tlint  snppnrtcd  by  the  l-'rdi'nil  ^iovei-iiinciit.  h\i\  tlicy  aro  Intro- 
(Inriii;:  a  bill  in  this  roii^Tivss  (hotwcfn  Kchninry  jiiid  Mnivli)  wliicli  includt's 
;\  stat*'iiu.»iu  of  tlu'  ^Mvat  lUHM^ssity  t*nr  piissnp'  of  such  a  law.  As  ilic  bill  prcs- 
Mitly  stninls  It  calls  tor  a  K— 1  projrrain  for  iiiamlaioi-y  i»stat»lisliiiu'nt  of  bilinKiml- 
biniltiiral  tHliiration  programs  in  schools  where  th(»re  are  a  luininMnn  of  100 
students  of  limited  lOii^'lisli  spi^aKin;;  ability,  or  2nrf  of  jrraili'  levels  K-1,  It 
calls  for  ♦^i")  niilli'm  to  be  :ippi''»priated  fi»r  the  tirst  .\'car,  .$7.5  million  for  tlu* 
si'cond  aiul  thinl  .vcmi's.  and  .^sK)  nnllion  for  the  f«»nrth  and  sneeeedinir  years. 
TIm'  StaU».  if  the  Tiill  Is  i»assed.  would  reiniburs(»  local  scIumiIs  for  a  ay  expendi- 
tnre  nliovi*  avcraK**  per  jaipjl  exi»enditiire  for  the  Stnt(». 

Coiniecticnt  has  two  laws  ^ivinj:  sanctions  which  are  penuissivt*  for  bllin;rnal- 
bicnllural  edneation.  one  anthj»rizes  receipt  of  Title  VII  funds,  and  another 
allows  for  cinMiinvcntion  of  eertili*-ati<»n  for  native  Spanish  teachers.  The  State 
does  not,  however,  have  any  spivilic  bilin;;nabbicidtnral  le;;islati<ni  or  apiiro- 
priatlniis.  The  Stale  Act  for  DisadvantJiKed  (Miildren  has  an  apjn'opriation  of 
♦^7  iniHion.  and  some  of  these  \'nni}s  c;in  be  and  are  ased  f«»r  Idlinpial-bicalt aral 
tMlncalion  is  that  it  is  a  cliild's  rijrht  andcM*  the  ('(nistltntion  t<»  a  conip(»tent 
leaclier  (o  tesieli  bira  whati'-vi-r  lar»^Mia;:e  he  spi'aUs,  No  spi'cilie  sepjirate  faadiriK 
is  set  asi(U»  f(»r  111  is.  hut  CmuuM-ricat  iloes  lutve  the  resonrc(»s  under  ;reneral 
i'llacntion  funds.  Tli(\v  pay  for  c<aapetiMit  teja-hers  to  teach  a  child,  wbatever  his 
learning'  needs  may  ho. 

Delaware  luis  no  specific  law  providing  for  biliaKual-bicnlinral  ed  neat  inn,  Tlio 
only  funds  in  the  Stjito  for  this  pnriHise  at  present  come  throujjh  Fed(»ral  Funds 
(Title  VI T  and  Title  1)  and  are  na»stly  nnsed  for  nd grant  prngrjinis  within  the 
State.  There  is  n  law  on  the  hooks,  originattMl  circji  iniiO,  which  re(pnriMl  that 
<*IasS(»s  mast  Im^  Innjcht  in  the  English  uu*dinni,  hut.  this  law  is  not  pres(Maiy 
(Ml forced  :iad  teachers  may  teach  in  another  language  if  they  wish  to,  M.  one 
time  11h*  State  iiad  its  own  migrnat  progninis  funded  hy  philanthropic*  dona- 
tions, otr..  hilt  ;it:  tlM»  present  time  the  priuuiry  .sfnirce  <jf  funds  f(u'  these  ])ro- 
Kraius  is  tlu-  Fodoral  flftveraiuent'. 

The  nistrict  of  ('(dnnibia  has  no  sj»eeitic  legislation  for  the  provision  of 
bilingual-bioultiinil  education,  hut  tliere  is  a  move  on  for  sueb  edncation  at. 
the  local  level. Tlir  Uislrict  School  syst<'m  has  a  nirector  for  Hilingaal  Fdueali<ui 
l*or  the  I>.  Schools,  and  there  is  a  direct  hdd»yiug  eiT<»rt  with  the  l?o;ird  (»f 
Kdacation  for  the  rights  :ind  needs  (»f  tlu»  Spjinisli  speaking  in  the  district. 
Whether  this  wiU  lead  to  positions  :ind  action  by  the  Ilonse  District  rf)nnaitte(^ 
or  iHit  remains  to  be  s(mmi.  The  l>isii'ict  does  pjirtjilxc  of  Title  Vir  funding,  but 
even  witliont  thefJO  Federal  dollars  tho  Pistriet  pays  for  10  bilinganbbicaltaral 
teachers  in  biliugnnl  programs,  Tliey  have,  also,  jnst  hired  a  fulbtinie  person  to 
st;irl  j-oordiiiMtiiig  the  thrust  for  bilim:nal  educa t  ion  ;i t  the  secondary  lev(»l, 

Floriila  has  ni»  spccilic  State  I.e^ish-ition  ffu*  bilingual-hicultnral  education, 
altlnnigh  sinue  monies  out  (»f  the  Clenerril  I-'ducatimi  Fnud  are  used  fm*  tliis 
purpose  if  the  localities  so  dccith*.  The  sarcessful  evperiuicnts  in  Dade  CNnnity 
are  carried  on  mainly  from  F(Mleral  V'nnds  (Titb*  VII.  1-:s1*:A)  and  from  funds 
from  the  Dade  O.unty  School  Distrirt  (Dade  PiMnity.  ;iec(»rdiug  to  Mr.  Staplet(»n 
in  the  l''b>rida  Slate  Kdncation  Agency,  is  the  biggest  and  richest  connty  in 
Florida  and  it  speiids  ;i  good  hit  of  b»eal  fmids  f(n*  tlM'se  programs,  TTnwever  1his 
lias  recently  roiiie  under  criticism  :is  a  resnlt  (»f  the  Serrano  vs.  Priest  case  in 
^^•^liff^ruia.) 

Gef»r«ia  has  nf»  leirisljit ion  aimed  toward  bilingnal-bicultnral  education  ncirare 
tlit-re  au,v  ai)propria tions  for  this  purpn.<(\ 

Idaho  1ms  Mf)  specitif  law  rehatiiig  to  bilinu'ual-bicnltnral  education,  nor  do(S 
it  fund  it.  Any  school  district  may  h:i\'e  a  special  i»roi:rinu  le\'y  lor  migniut 
chihlrcu  if  they  so  (h^sire.  The  education  l:iw  is  i»ermissivo,  but  not  mandatory, 
and  it  does  not  spf»cirieail,v  use  the  term  bilingual-bicnltnral, 

Illinois  dfH's  have  legislation  pro\;ding  for  hilingnjil-bicnltural  education 
aionse  P.ills  107-J  and  107.^),  For  fiscal  VM\i  there  was  ;in  ;i i (propria t ion  of 
.Snno.OOO.  ami  Utr  107.'?  .S2,.'^00,000  has  been  budgeted  and  approved.  This  107.*? 
money,  ho\vev(M*,  doos  not  ermie  under  anv  law,  but  is  an  in-line  cost  item  on  the 
S  u])eri  u  ten  del  I  fs  luidjret.  This  is  not  ;i  Pdll  in  the  T><»gisl,'itare,  but  the  budget 
must  ho  aj^i^roved  by, the  Illinois  J^t;ite  T.egislature  (and  it  was  ai)r)roved  for 
1i)7;D.  $-l.o  million  is  heing  |>n»pos(.(I  for  this  jmrpose  in  1074  (also  as  ji  line 
item  on  Unj  SupcrinUuidcnt's  hndt^ef.  ;5nd  not  as  a  bill,)  At  aresent  Illinois  is 
funding  20  bilingual  centers  in  rideaco  and  2.'?  in  down-State  Illinois,  The  State 
also  receives  approximately  $535,000  from  Title  VII. 
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liidiniMi  lins  nn  Smtr  iiioiii>y  i;niii<:  itttn  hiliti^Minl-hiriiltiii'nl  (mIiicmI inn.  only 
Krdfral  uumic.v.  'riirn*  is  no  Ic^islnt ion  nv  I'nnilin^'  for  (liis  pnri H>sr, 

has  no  l»'i:lslnt ion  or  rnn»liuu' siu'riiimll.v  I'm*  liilinunal-iiiniltnrjil  rthu'a- 
ti«in.  nor  !<  tliorr  Jiny  sui'li  lr;rislnt ion  pcmiin^^  in  t  lir  l.r.iiislatnrt',  '1*1h'.v  »lo.  how- 
juhl  .<:C».()(M>  of  St:ilr  I'nnds  ;iiinn;illy  lo  tin*  St:itr  jipproprintions  for  ypfrinl 
tMlnr/ition  for  tin*  sprrillr  pnrp(>sr  id'  Mi;,'r:iiit  Kdncntion, 

Knnsns  luis  no  StJito  lr;;islnt  ion  or  jipproprintioiis  for  tin- provisi  f  hilin;;nal- 

Inrultnrnl  ♦Mlnmiion  in  ilio  Siair.  TImto  is  a  pJirt  uf  jinoilirr  rdni-aiion  I;i\v  lliat 
wonhl  lu'  p«'rniis>ivr  for  in'i>Lrranis  sndi  as  liiliiiuMi;il-liirnlnn"aI,  imt  tlifn-  ar«' 
no  rarinarUtMl  fnnUs  for  tliis  pnrposr.  AiTurdiniJ:  tu  Mr,  Srrrjino,  at  tlif  Stat** 
iHYu'c  of  iMlnmiioii.  Knnsas  isn't  i'\'v\i  inoln»l»Ml  ninlcr  Titlr  \'U  aiiproprial  ions, 
iMM'ansf  the  luTrmlMKo  <'f  idiildrini  thai  liavr  n  iialivr  lan;;nnnr  othrr  than 
Knirlisli  in  llu*  Si;ito  is  nincli  lowor  thnn  tin*  prrci'inji^T  rninirrcl  for  oli.irilnlity 
ninliT  Tiilo  Tlw  Sialf  dors,  liowcvcr.  liavc  sinuf  Idlinunal-lMcnltnrnl  stalling' 
nihh»r  th«' 'I'iilo  1  .MiLrr;iiit  I'rovisimi. 

K«'iitntd;y  lias  no  l;i\v  :nnl  no  provision  i'nv  Stato  fnndiii;:  tliat  wonld  acldivss 
itst'lf  siMMMlirally  ti>  IpiliiiKHal-Idrnltnnil  cdiirjitiun,  'I'lirrr  a|»lM'ars  to  Im*  in> 
n'Strlfllvc  h'^rislatioii.  ImiI  at  prrsmi  ilirrr  an*  not  classes  ln-iii^'  taii;:lit  in  any 
lMii>:na;r«'  other  than  Kii^Misli.  liiriiltnral  cdiiration  lAfrirjiii  history,  etr,)  is 
left  111*  to  tile  disrn'tiiiii  of  the  loealities.  Funds  fur  siieli  projeets  would  eoiiie 
from  (M-neral  l-Min-ation  l-'niids. 

I.nnisiaiia  floi's  have  extensive  le.uMslation  for  Idliii^riiaMdeiiltiira!  education  (in 
Fn'iieh  )  statin;;  that  Freneh  eaii  he  taiiyht  and  iisfd  ;is  a  niediiuii  of  iiistriietion 
in  the  elenieiiJnry  seluKds.  In  liO  of  d-!  eonnties  in  Lonisiana,  French  is  taii^rlit  an 
Innir  a  day  with  "teacliini;  assistants"  from  l-'raut-e  i  these  persons  are  supple- 
mental  fo  cNisiiiiK  teaeln-rs.)  Art  No.  -los.  lUwisr  I'.ill  No,  is  hasically  an  m»M 
to  fnrtlu'r.  pr«*serve.  ami  utilize  the  I'^ri'iich  lain:nntr<'  and  enltnre  of  Lonisiaiia, 
Approve*!  .Inly  UO.  llM'.s.  At  tirst  the  law  laid  no  ai>proprial ions,  hut  in  11»T12 
•i^ljriO.fHKf  was  nlloc.-ited  liy  the  leLrislji t lire  with  iiintcliiii;;  funds  from  llie  State 
Fdni-ation  Ap'in-y. 

(Note.  In  slnff  eonversat  ion  with  nieiiiher  of  State  Kdiication  Oltice  (hep*  was 
little  nu'iitiim  made  of  the  Spanish  spenkin;;  iidp'i^nncui  in  liouisiana — their 
legislation  is  si^'cifieally  for  the  Froiioli  laii^xiiMKe  niid  tin*  State  fiiiidiiiK  for 
hiliuKUal-hicnlt  nral  Spanish  edneatiuii  appears  to  he  niininial.  )  However,  Mr, 
Diaz  was  worried  ahoiit  ICSA  fniuliii;:  which  reida('e>:  FSAF  iwliieli  expires 
Febrnary.  107;^),  ,Vc('ordinK  tu  him  KSA  has  a  -19?  haldont  for  Forei^rii  laiiKiiaK*' 
inslrnflir»n  hnt  tln^  Dallas  rej:if>iiJil  otliee  had  told  Inin  (and  other  I.nnisiaiia 
education  oflicinls)  that  this  moiio.v  is  limitiMl  to  tluise  ;:roiii>s  who  have  hoeii 
le.irally  deliiuMl  as  iiiimirity  Ki'onpK— ami  tliercfnrf^  French  is  not  entitled  to  those 

.Maine  has  liad  a  statute  cm  tin*  hooks  for  a  few  years  wliicli  is  a  st<'p  in  the 
diiMM'tion  of  l)ililiuna^^^ienlt  nral  education.  It  states  that  tlie  ('nniiiiissioiier  of 
K<|ncali(ni  is  eni])(>wered  to  work  with  IIFW  for  concentration  of  IdliiiKnal- 
hi<-nltnral  fnmls  (in  .Maim*  Freindi  is  the  most  frociiieiit  sccoml  laiiiriin.ir*', )  The 
slalnt«*  a'  '  <  liiliiifcnal  education  teclinitiiies  in  i»resehool  thron^xh  the  secoml 
Krad«*  to  enhance  ion  ruin;:  ami  ('nrniim  potential,  A  reeoiit  ann'ndim'nt  to  this 
statute  has  renioVe<I  the  se(»inid  erratic  liiiiitatiini  for  teacliiiiL'  in  tin*  native 
lanunaK*'.  At  the  secnndar.v  lev**]  they  are  trying:  to  iret  it  ineliided  in  the  le^rishi- 
tion  that  liiKhs<'liool  courses  may  also  hetaii;:lit  in  a  fm-citrn  laiifiiia^xe.  The  i)ro,<eiit 
law.  lujwever,  <ndy  allows  teaelnn;:  in  a  foreitrn  hiii;:iia;:e  up  jhron^xh  the  siM-ond 
trrade,  and  the  fmuls  for  such  |n'o;;rains  conic  of  of  (!en«'ral  Kdiieatioii  funds. 
This  jwrmissive  leu'islatifni  was  passed  a  hold  six  yt'urs  a;:o.  In  jiddition  tlie  Stnte 
has  coiisidt'i-nldc  Title  \*II  for  l'*rcm-h  edm-alion  in  t  la-  Stnte, 

Maryland  df^es  not  hnve  any  laws  for  the  provisions  of  hilinjrnal-hicnltnral 
edm-ation  in  the  State,  nor  (hx'S  it  have  any  fniids  for  tliis  jjnrposc  There  isn't 
aiiv  law  restricting-  instriK'tion  to  tin-  Kii^rlisli  im-dinin,  however, 

.Massaclnistd  ts  d(M\s  liavi'  liiliu;:iial-hienltin';il  h'udslation  'I'ransit  ional  Milin- 
jTiial  Kdncation  Act.  Plinpter  71  A,  Novemher,  1071),  .Vnioii;:  Its  ])rovisions  are: 
1.  A  State  P.nrenn  estiihlislied  to  administer  Proj^M'am.  ii.  Tiocal  level  a;:eiicy  and 
«listriet  with  LMl  or  more  in  one  lanuiiap^  eljissi(i«-;iti(»ii  other  tlian  Fiiudish  who 
raiinot  perforin  work  in  Kntrlisli  will  h(»  treat(»(l  in  a  hiliinriial-hicnHiiral  settlini;, 
;V  They  dt^tiiie  si)ecificnlly  treatment  and  ciirrienlmii  for  hllinu'iial-hiciilt ural, 
•I.  .\et  calls  for  ;l  hieimisll  eensns,  5,  FlindinL'— ovr-r  :iiid  ahuve  per  cajiitji  cost. 
Floor  .SLMO — ceiliinr  .S.''»(^0.  (».  Funds  crmn'  from  General  Aid  to  Kdncation,  The  first 
year  was  fniuled  for  .'i!1,r,  million,  second  and  third  years  Un-  $'J,o  million,  and 
frnirth  year.$4  million,  Tlu»  loLrishition  doc'sn't  refpiirc  sp(»ciflc  aliocntions  because 
Tlie  snoin-y  is  aln^ady  in  tlio  ^(Mioral  education  funds,  only  funds  f<n*  adnninstrn- 
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finn  U\v  n^i Hired  t<>  he  i«issi'il  by  rtuiKri'ss.  7.  I'iiri'iit  Iiivulvmin'iit  is  nMiuinul. 
.'lud  rlii'iT  is  t{  whole  in»\v  .srciinn  on  {•crtiticuliiHi  iK^rtMiiiiii;;  to  hllin^iual-hiciilt iinil 
tt'ju'lu'rs. 

M  it'll i^Mii.  l.Mst  yisir  the  Mlclii.txim  Kc^fislnt utv  :ii»i»ri»V('iI  .SN.\<liKi  t(i  he  n.<i'il 
out  (»t"  liio  Shiti'  I'Mucntitm  Hud^i'l  I'ur  hilirii^miMiifultiiral  iiro;:rjniis.  TIilm-i*  is 
!H»  siM'i'ltii'  hill.  Just  an  antlinri/jithm  to  tltc  ntlirc  of  I'Miifalijui  t(»  nst'  tlioso 
.<.ss.nti(i  out  .»r  their  uriuTsil  funds  for  liilinifnal-liiciiltiirat  cducannii. 

.MhiiH'snt:i  luis  u<»  spccilic  law  fm'  liilin;:naMii<'nltnral  nlnratjiui  ait Inni.irli  tlit'ir 
p»noi'Hl  I'd  Ural  inii  hiws  nvv  iM^rniissi  vf.  The  last  Ictrislatnrf  passed  a  law  I'or 
hilin;;UMMiii-iiltiiral  ti^-u-lHT  traiiniiy:  i  niinlt'd  for  d<»sc  to  iiiillioii).  Tlu*  ^liWi' 
thu's  hiivr  a  srliola  rsliii»  |H'oKrani  fur  Indian  clMEdroii.  Imt  this  is  at  tlir  pust- 
s('(Miiu|jiry  lovi'l. 

Mississlpid  lias  m»  law  iKTlainiiii:  to  l»illn,i:naMiifult iiral  ^Mliiralijai.  According: 
tu  Mrs.  ICiilli  llnbludl  in  tlM'  <  Jtlin-  (d*  (;o\ern(»r  Hill  \Vall('r.  "it  will  pn.halil.v  lio 
far  ill  tfjc  riitnrt'  hi'l'tirc  any  sndi  fimdini;  will  coino  alHHit."  Arconliii^'  to  Airs. 
IliihlK'Il  tlM'  (Mily  J'oi-fi.irn  laiiKUaKC  ^^n»np  in  Mississippi  is  the  <'lioctaw  Indians, 
and  tlicy  a  ro  finali-d  under  tin*  liiiri-au  of  Indian  Affairs, 

Missouri  lins  n<»  laws  prnvidinfr  fur  hilin^rnal-ldi-n!!  nral  cd  neat  ion.  In  llic? 
woi-ds  id"  Ml'.  I.loyd  Mnyd.  Asst,  Dirrctor.  Title  I.  "'I'ho  State  lias  very  few 
pi'nph.  w'mkIo  not  sjK'nh  Kn^jlisli," 

MiMitJina  bus  ni>  leuislarion  in  tlie  tield  <.t'  hilin;:ii!iMdeiiltnral  edneation. 
altlinii^di  tlu^  Stalo  ( ^lnst iliU  ion  says  tlnil  Montiina  is  rrstidnsihli^  fuv  <Mlncnti(>n 
of  Jill  lis  eiiiziMis.  There  lire  Idlitninal  jihi^'rams  eondnct<Ml  Inil  only  tlioso  which 
;ire  foticrally  fijinlejl.  lOveti  here,  liowi'vor.  hasiff  courses  are  tan.irlil  in  Kn^lish 
wit  ha  Si»a  11  Isli  sjieMker  in  attendance  wln-rc  necessary. 

Xehrnsku  hits  no  provisions  at  aU  for  Idrnmind-hicnltnral  mlncation.  As  a 
mailer  i»f  fnct,  (here  is  still  m  slandin^:  law  that  no  lnnunaj:e  <»ther  than  Knj;lis}i 
may  lie  ns«Ml  ;is  the  incilhini  of  instrnetioii.  This  law  is  M'd  enforced,  hfiwevcr. 
A[auy  Title  I  Mij-'fant  in-o^ranis  use  Sjwiiiish  as  llic  niediiini  <d'  inslnicHon, 

Nevada  lias  no  laws  providin^^  fiir  hilinjrnal.hienlMnirl  »'dn<*ation  in  <'fToct. 
riiore  iis(Ml  to  ho  an  <dd  law  sjurifyin^'  that  only  l-":n;:lisli  can  he  used  as  the 
iHi'Oiinii  id*  iiistriK't  i(ni  in  Nevada  schools,  imt  llial  was  ainemled  hist  .lannary 
ro  ]M.riiiit  such  iiwtru<-tion  wlicrc  ne<'essary.  There  is  \u*  *ither  State  hiliUKnai- 
hk'nltnral  lfM;lstition,  howpvcr. 

New  Haiupsliirc  Ims  im  law  siiecifieally  nialxiii;:  luvivision  t*or  hilini:n!il-hi<*nl" 
tiirjil  e<ln<-aii(iii  in  the  Slate.  Ontside  of  one  Title  VII  ]»r««jecl  only  parochial 
schools  have  such  pmu'ranis  in  I-Veiieh,  until  a  sln^rt  lime  a;:o  there  was  a 
St.Mte  |;iw  ilnti  rrijnii'ed  ttiat  l':ii«:lish  he  the  only  niediniu  f»f  instrnc(t<»n  in  Xew 
Ila  nipsliire.  'I'liis  law  lia.<  now  in'cri  ;njiende<l  to  aUow  hilini^nahhuMiltnral  e(ln- 
cation.  l»nt  tiii-re  is  ]io  ftindini;  carina rlied  for  this  iiurjtose,  Tiie  law  allows  for 
cXiM'riiuenTn  1  pfo^ruuis  in  hilinLMial  etlneaiifiii  if  tin*  |»ro;:rani  is  aiijn-oved  and 
sanctioned  by  |li(>  State  Hoard  of  Kdneatioii. 

New  .fiTsey  (^►es  not  at  present  have  any  law  speeifieally  providiii^^  for  hilin- 
u:nnl-hicidtnral  edn<'ation.  Some  local  districts  have  use*!  .M<Mj<'l  Titles  Knnds. 
soiin'  jor.'ilii  ICS  iiUe  Newark  ha\-e  hn;re  Inlintrinil  in'oLrrains  sponsored  out  of  local 
funds.  .\s  fur  :is  h»irislatioii  is  roneerned  il  is  ohvioiNly  |»erniissi Imt  n<dhiii^ 
spt'<'iJic  or  with  ap]»ropriiit  ions  at  the  State  level.  There  is  a  irnnip  called  Hie 
Ihierto  Hii^an  Xalicuml  Hefeuse  and  Kdiicatioa  Kninl  (hased  in  New  Yf»rk  Pity) 
which  is  piishiiiL'  for  leu'islat  imi  for  hlMn'raaUhinill  nr;d  <MlncaUon  which  woidd 
rcrpiire  it  wIhtc  there  Is  a  ^'(incciit ra ( irm  of  cldhlren  havlnir  a  lau;;iiap'  <»nicr 
than  English.  Thoir  inaji»r  Hirnst  is  thronirli  court  (-asi's. 

New  Mcxif'i>  alrj'ndy  has  two  law's  on  the  ho<d<s  whi<'l»  are  nermi«<sivi'  for 
!.inni:naMd<aiftnral  ediicalion.  House  P.ili  JH)  (  l!i7rW  and  Senate  Hill  ( 1071) . 
House  Itill  1170  |)ri»\*id(^s  un  uioueys,  hut  is  T>ci-inis<i ve  to  alh»N\'  localilies  to  spend 
ctliK-atieij  fuiid<  as  thev  so  desire.  Senate  r.ill  1  ">  ii  iif  hori'/ed  hilin^rual  ]»r<n:ranis 
for  <'hihlr(Mi  wluise  uative  lanirnajre  is  uai  l-hiirlisli.  Teachers  must  have  <'lenien- 
tary  education  ecrtitij-.'ites  with  a  sne<*iaHzat  iini  in  hilin;:ii;il-hieiiltnral  (Mhu^ji- 
tioii.  'I'iiis  has  $inO,orH)  fnndini:.  and  this  they  have  iiiue  jiniLTanis,  iSolh  of  these 
hills  arc  jierniiuienT  statute^.  In  11)72  t here  was  no  nmney  arn^rouriided  for  Senate 
Mill  ir,,".  hut  sfMiM'  money  ft»r  s[»ecial  pr<"iri*anis  of  which  lii*JJK^<IOn  was  spent  for 
liiHuiruahhic-uUaval  proirranw.  Sen?Me  ir>rMMi\dd  he  funded  a;rjiin.  AddiUonnI 
leirislatioji  is  hein;:  pniiii>s<'d  hy  Matt  (Miacon.  NAOKDr  StaH'  spoke  to  Mr. 
l-:firiiine  rnsf|iiMK  Mireetor  »>f  rdllii'^rnal-Hicnlt iiral  Kdin*aihui  in  New  Mc\ic(». 
wlm  reiiorts  tlml  Mr.  Clccou  fias  taken  lh(»  Mjissaclni^'ctts  law  verhatiin  and' 
pn'sonted  it  to  the  New  Mexif<»  Le.Ld'-hil are  f(n- tins  new  sessi<ui.  Olr.  Pa'^fiUal 
yays  ticil  aft(»ra  State  snrvev  rc<'entlv  taken,  it  w;is  fjouid  that  1  Ikmm^  are  -10.7% 
Sj^nnish-snrinitticd  chihlrcn  in  New  Mexiccj.  Indian  <diildreu  IspeaUin;;  S 
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ilitTrmil  lihlisui  IjiiiLrM.-jnr-^  |,  Jiiiil  ;  iicL:i-n.  This  ruincs  tn  n  ti»(a]  <»f  .*)!'  ;  mjiior. 
it.v  uniiips,  Jiiul  nr.  Nvliilr  Aiii»'i'irniis.  .Mr,  r;iS(iij;)l  sul'^icsIs  ;ip|irHnr}i  111 

Ni*w  .Mi'xlni  shmiM  br  dilVcn'iit,  :ini]  Mint  inliiii^MjiI  i-ihii-uli.'mi  slteiiild  1»p  i irrscntcd 
Ul  NfW  Mi'xiru  srliuols  t'nr  rliildmi.  lint  Jns(  illilinriry  rl;issrs.  L.M' <  nf  I  Ih' 
tiMrhrrs  an*  Siiaiiish-sunuiiiM'*!.  nint  iiiosl  of  ihrsr  uit  lii!iiiiriniMiirMltiir;iI.  'I'Ik' 
S|;i1»M»»t»<ls  lu  kiUf  ;ulv:ii»lati*^  ^»t' lliis  i^tMii]  fi»n  utus  Mr.  riinrHji's  liill  i.^^  pi'uvidiii;,' 
I»iliu;rii;il  mily  fin'  tlu'  "iiiiimrit.v"  ;ij*uii|is.  Mr.  tVrls  it  is  '■iinirh 

t«M>  I'umltiTsotUf,  an<l  tfiids  t<iv.-;n'\l  jM'sri;n'u:iritm.  W  is  s^'tinvirmi^Hii.^i  in  nntniv, 
I  :uii  Ml'i-aiil  th:it." 
Now  Vni'k  li;is  a  l:i\v  juTiiiitt  iiitr  liiUuiiuat  I'llurnli'Ui  Un'  thriH*  years.  It  is  imw 
lioiii.tr  ^-xtoiidcd  ii»  llv»».  tiiil  lln-rr  firr  rin  allnrnt  iMH,<  of  funds.  Tri'inissiv*'  Ir^^islii- 
iMHi  fXists.  Ai'lirh'  M  id"  the  l.iiwsnr  \»'\v  Vi»rk  Sni^-  an'  rn»\v  Iiointr  aninHlcd  to 
liivc  .soiih.  Stnli*  Aid  ( ;ip]ir»>xi  Jiiah'ly  $1  iMillitm-  which  tlu*y  liojn'  \vil|  inrrc-isi' 
luanniiid  .'iJlO  luillinii  nvt'i"  t In*  iii'M 'ti\'o  yiM  rs  i .  'I'liis  law  lias  hrt'ii  iiit  rodiirrd  in 
tin*  Nrw  York  ].<'^'isl;iiniv.  is  hi  Ouiimith't',  imd  armfdin;;  hi  Mv.  INtcz,  Sniicr- 
visiir  id'  Pdlin.iriial  I-)(lnr:iiio)i  I'lu-  the  Siali',  ;i  ;:<Hid  rliaiUM*  In  hr  mado  inti» 
law.  Ilowcvi-r.  i1  is  not  hiw  vrl,  and  rviui  if  il  i1<k's.  rMiisielcriii;?  llio  iinnibfr  nf 
iioii-Kiii;li>li  sprakiui;  iirrsmis  in  \r\v  \n\'k.  Mr.  Vvrv/.  says  thi'  alliHsitinii  is  miiii- 
maU  'V\u>  Sian*  as>uim's  laovn  will  in*  jilhu-jitrtl  Jil  Ui^*  lt»'al  h'V»d,  'I'lu'  Slati*  5s 
al.<n  iHipiiiir  for  soiiir  rli;iu,t:»'.^  in  ihc  (MTtillriUinn  roMidrnih'iils,  hiM  Mr,  Vrwy. 
{{id  md  (dtdioratc  nn  this. 

Xin-lli  ("aroliua  li;is  im  law  |irnvidtnix  fnr  hiliiijriiJiMdonll  iir:d  rdiirjition  at  lln' 
Statr  h'Vi'l.  iKirdofs  it  Uiivf  I'nitdin^:  for  sach  t\  piii'pust'.  N^n-th  ('ai'<"lina  imt 
rvrii  riMM'ivr  Title  \"  I  I  fimd.<  Im'cjiiisc  t  hry  d<>  iml  jiave  a  (■i>iM'nit  fJilion  (»f  iiori- 
lOiiUlish  spra  Iviiiu  rliMdrea. 

.Vi»rt]i  Malvida  lias  mi  Statr  law  prnviiliiiu'  fm*  liilin^rnal-ldmlliii'al  rdni-alinn, 
altliiMi;;li  tlier^'area  Hnv,  very  Iliultrd  Iiidian  prn.ui'inas  fnadi'd  hy  Iho  Stati'  (must 
of  IhfSL*  pi"n}^ra ms  ii  rr  i'\pi'rliii*'ijtal  and  devehM""^''*^'*^  ' • 

iHvlJilHMiiJi  li;is  no  spr<dtir  h';;isla |  iv) 1 1  deiiliiii:  witli  the  prnvisiim  <d*  hllin^Mial- 
Idenltnnil  ednealiini  to  sUuU'iUs  in  ttu*  Stato.  There  hnve  l>een  some  loraUlies 
whirl!  lijive  dotir  work  in  tin*  tield  aiul  have  I'luided  hilinirnaldiieult  nral  e<lMea- 
tiou  prou'vanis.  Tlie  work  iit'tlu'  l-'eih'fal  prujrv;itiis  have  to  an  extent  iullnenre<l  (he 

Iiroirr.-iins  taken  over  hy  lorn  lilies.  Tlivre  is  no  le.iiishitiim  on  llie  I  ks  \vh!<'li 

Hriiits  \\\v  me<linai  of  i'usi  nn-i  ioii  to  I-:ii;;lish.  In  suniinary.  tliere  is  uo  speiMlH' 
law  providinir  I'nr  hiliniriiiil-ldrtiltui-nl  4Mhii-jition  and  no  fnndin.ir  fur  thai  pnriMJ.sc. 
Tlu-  Imw  is  nitt  restrii-tivi' ;i>!  f;ir  as  iIu-Tnlin;:  the  nhMliuni  of  instrnetion.  hut  out- 
side of.  l-*edfral  pro^ra'-Ms.  h't-nlifies  Imve  to  Inilinte  ami  fnnd  smdi  pn>;rr;nus 
thetnselves   -there  is       Sf  if e  nld, 

oliio  lias  no  biIiiiuM:;il.hienll  ural  Stnte  law  at  prv.sent.  Imt  thi're  is  a  proposal 
for  siKdi  a  law  In  iin'  mill  H.o.  ji  lr-:islative  Cotnniilte*'  fnis^a  drnfl^  propc^sn!  in 
viTV  roijuh  form -and  il  mi'^lit  not  rvrn  lie  inlrodneed>.  N.\ri:ivr  stafi"  spoke 
witii  n  Mr.  Morn  in  t!ie  Stnto  Kdneatinn  ( ifTiei'  who  .sonndcd  very  .skoidienl  ;ihont 
U\v  IviU's  ehaners  l'i>r  intnulnot  ion.  Ih-  said  lite  proposal  was  hehii:  nnide  hy  two 
Me.xiraii- Viiierienn  uroups.  atul  is  liasiMl  snhstantially  on  the  Ala.s^a (din--etts  l:iw. 
whieli  iu  Me.  Horn's  words  "wnut  work  in  Oliio."  Me  didn't  eointnent  fnrtlier. 

Ore:;on  in  tlie  past  I.eiiislat  nre  pn.ssed  n  Tdll  :il1owin;r  that  KiiLdish  as  a  .se<«<ind 
lan'.rujij:t«  eon)'?  In-  tandit  in  nny  (h-o-on  Seljoid.  Thoy  presently  havo  only  one 
rri-liiiirnal  pro;:rain.  :\  AViiodhurn  S<-hon1  in  wlneh  elas.scs  are  tan?:hl  in  Sp.-imsli. 
Kiiixlish  :ind  Kn.ssiaii.  There  are.  jniwcver.  no  State  a!)pr/^l»ria(illns  to  fund  tOiis 
law  and  e\'en  (he  WnfMlhnrn  rru^'rani  nius!  .setdc  V'ederal  fnnds. 

Pfiinsvlvanin  fnis  sotm.  ilirt^-tives  niiidicnlde  to  Idlinmtnt  r'l'o^'ranis  \v}iieli  have 
been  .seni  niif  to  tin-  .seliool  tlistriets  from  tin-  olJiee  o)'  tlie  Slate  Selnnd  AdiniU' 
istrator.  The  Schnid  Ailniinist  rnlor*s  Meniurn ndnin  r»in,  Cnidt-Unes  for  I'Mik'si- 
tional  iM'Durams  for  Thildreti  Whose  nonnnant  LaMir\iajre  Is  Not  Kn-lish,  Is  a 
verv  delnih'd.  fnil  stnlenienl  -d*  what  n  hi!iii;rnal  ehild's  ri^rlilsare  in  rennsyl- 
vauln.  and  ln»w  In^  slwaild  he  treateil  1o  iMsnr<'  him  efprnt  ntiportunity  tr»  perforin 
;it  his  nnixininai  levtd  in  srlmnl.  TIio  j;nide!iiu's  make  it  niandntory  (o  liaye 
hilhiLnial  pro-rnins,  usiin;  State  mikI  hx-al  fnnds  for  the  primary  liirnst  in  <]is- 
triers  where  there  i.s  a  nincoiU rntion  . of  stinlenls  wliose  nnlive  lanuua^re  is  imt 
Knirlish.  jitnl  lltese  fniuls:ire  in  he  supidetnented  hy  (dlier  sotin-<'.<  ''iJ^ iM'doral, 
.\H  distriets  have  to  lilr  a  Idliii^xnai  ediieation  eMinpiiaiK-e  rep<n't  forms.  fNA<  Knc 
staff  has  a  copy 'd"  Tlie  fhddcdines  an<l  it  makes  inlerestiui:.  intorinnfive  ren<lnij: 
I'm-  anvone  v\'ho  is  iiitei'estejl.^ 

KlMiiie  Ishjnd,  in  its  paiernl  State  aid  forinnin  provides  for  ])nyni<.nt  of  niie- 

tliird  of  il  xpense  of  any  l>5nnL'iiMl  odnentfoii  ])ro.i;ram  tlini  is  set  ni>  antl  earned 

(Mil  hv  a  hirnl  edn<;ntio[i  M^'iMU\v.  (mIum'  tlian  this,  lliere  is  im  U'L'ishition  on  the 
snbjoet  other  limn  permissive  lo^riKlnlion  wi{hit\  the  general  edneidion  laws. 'I  bore 
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is.  howrvrr,  m  innvr  cm  jn  the  im-siMit  srssion  ul'  tin-  (inu-nil  Asst-mlily  t(i  pnss 
k'.uisliilinii  NMM'v  siiiiilni'  In  iJint  whirli      prrsnil ly  l;i\v  in  M;iss;irJiust-lls, 

Soutli  <'nroliim  Ims  no  Smir  laws  nr  nimJiii.ii  fur'  ItiliiiuiuU-hii-ult  ural  pnMjnniis. 

Soiitli  n;il<nt;i  |i;is  1  lo  U.^Msl  M  t  inii  ( iT  M 1  ipn  >l  n'i:  1 1  i  t  »Jis  wliicli  iM-uvi(lrs  for  hilinj:ii;il- 
Im-uiliii'Ml  ciliiriiiioii  wiiliiii  \Uv  SlMlf.  rUrVr  is.  liowrviT.  )h(  tvsl  rid iv»*  U-;-jslji- 
llMii  and  iljr  Stuw  dues  iiiiiinrc  (n'o^'niiiis  itii<lor  Tillr  wIh-ii  1  lit-ii^  iHM^^irmiis 
nt'f  fipprnvrd- 

*i*«Mnit'<Mv  lines  imt  linvt' l«'t:isl:n  Inn  for  t  ln»  |irn\isinii  nf  liiliiiLriml-litculhini  I 
riliicniinii.  Tlh-y  do  imt  pjiri  ii'iinilr  in  'i'ltli-  \"  1 1.  TUi-vr  is  no  law  prrxniiiii;;  riuict- 

iiiriit  ni*  iiiliiiirual-liirnliiinil  (Mlurntion  if  Un.  Iin-alii  Irs  s<i  rl  s^*. 

Iry:ls]:n}<)j}  Ni  only  ;illiA\-.s:  l.jlin:^uMM*lrw]jf(f'.Ml  <M|tic';iM<HJ  as  Mil  nniuni 
for  llh«  s4.'I»ouls.  'niriT  an-  in»  .ipl^rcipriah'il  fniuls.  .Ni-w  Icuisla i i(ni  is  lunmu'  hrron' 
jljc  Statv  CiMiirn'ss  this  ycai'  and  is  in  include  h-arlivr  !raiiiiu;r.  IrxihojiUs.  etc. 
*]'ln'  jirniinnciits  of  lliis  U'L'isl:it  inn  Ijum*  lo  have  ahnut  .^li  inillinn  allofnh-d  t'nv  fliis 
|nii-|inst.  iIjo  lirst  yrar  ainl  la  r^rr  aiiiMUnis  t'nr  t  lie  yi-;M-s  in  follow,  Siu-ha  Imw  was 
passtMi  by  lM»tli  Imtisrs  t\v<i  years  a;;n.  |,|,t  it  ran  into  tronhle  wiili  (In-  "Diriv 
riiiny"  and  stimc  lianU  sf-aiidjd  in  Dallas.  [»r.  (t'oum-z.  In  whom  XACK/K'  slalV 
Spnko.  is  Iinprftil  ihr  law  will  lin-uarlnd  llijsyrar. 

riali  iias  lio  l..i:islaiion  or  I'niuliMi;  rnr  i»i!ini,Miald»iriill  nral  cdnraiimi  ai  tlio 
Siah"  |<.vol. 

Vorimnit  lias  nn  IcLjislai  ii  ni  nr  ap|>n>pnar  i«  ms  fur  lMlini;nal.hir-ull  nral  mlnca- 
liiiii.  Iiiit  tlmrn  isift  any  law  Urcpin;:  Inraliiirs  I'rniii  luivin;;  s\irh  ».'lassns  if  lliov 

<'IlOf»SO   1  I  t  i]<t  su.  ' 

N'ii'irinhi.  has  cjan'tt'd  stan<larils  id*  ipialiiy.  Init  wlii^nirr  nr  nut  Jln-rrarr  nnids 
availai'ln  1<»  ua-ol  ilins,.  siaiida  nls  is  snmrlliin^  nisr.  'I'lir  law  is  sprrilin  ou  spooinl 
'''limaniMi.  l»ni  dirn-  is  nn  sprrilir  law  rundiim'  for  Uilin;;nnM»icidtnral 
4'diH'al  inn, 

Washinuttiii  lias  im  lo;:islMnnu  I'nr  lii!in;:na Miimlt and  iMlucntion.  Tlirrc  is  n 
'^liinann  iri-oiip  which  is  pi-ns»'iilly  h'laiyiiii;  I'nr  siidi  h'ui^ lai ifjii,  tnii  nnly  linir 
will  h'll  if  ilioy  am  sun-ossriil.  In  llHi;  ih;-  oduratinn  h';;islafinn  was  aiiU'H(l<-<I 
to  allnw  ainitlior  l:iiiu:Mai;r  to  In-  iisnd  wlirn^Tr  it  is  ia  llu-  lu-si  inii't'ost  (jf  tlio 
rhild.  ]i\\t  tin-re  is  n<i  sprritic.  I'lindrd  lo-islat  ion.  I^n-svinly  llH'ir  hilin;:iialdafiil- 
turaj  pi'niiraiiis  :mv  I'mmrrl  hy  FodiTal  money. 

West  \*irLrinia  has  nn  leirishilinn  jtruviilii)--  J'n)-  ldIli)i;i)M l-h|<'»lt ural  edncat/(*ii. 
nor  any  }ippi-<.priat  ions  fur  iliis  piirjiost.,  There  are  very  few  hilini^nal-hicnliural 
ehtldren  in  \V(-si  N'iririnlrt  execpi  for  th,-  Mii;iraMt  pnpalali<»n  in  the  jianhandle 
iatvnrdiiiir  to  Mr.  I'linly.  Stale  Tille  I  I'uordinator).  llowrvrr  ifiere  isn't  aiiv 
h'lilsjalion  that  rest  rieis  dJe  niediiini  of  insi  ri n^t ion  tn  lOn^lish. 

Wrscniisin  Mnrs  n<it  liave  spedtie  le:;islation  fur  \hv  pi'nvision  of  hiliimnul- 
J'icidiural  ednealinu.  \iut  fh(M'  iht  have  liiliMUJiaMtienlfura I  pivi^'ranis  whic'h  are 
nfteii  funded  «»n  die  loral  le\*el.  They  opt-rnte  nji  tin-  hasis  of  ineetini:  sjjerial 
eihieatiniial  tnM'ds  nf  elnlilreli.  Tlirir  leuisla  I  ion  does  rmt  reslriet  instrnetion  In 
the  Kndish  niedinai.  and  Ihey  dn  n'<^eiN'e  'j'ii  lc  fiimls. 

AVymidn;:  !ias  no  le;^ishdioii  dirrcted  tnward  nny  spt-cial  iM*o^ri-ains  otlu'r  tliati 
provisimi  or  fnnnjJation  of  programs  or  voeati^^rlal  and  handirapped  edneation. 
U'yorrdnu"  h:\s  un  lariTe  enneent ra(ion  of  non-KiipIisIi  or  In*<-nltiiral  rifiztnis,  Tin- 
Stale.  Imwever.  din'sn't  have  any  Iftrislaiioa  rest  ri<-t  i  1  he  niediujn  (»f  insl  rncti(»n 
lo  i:nirlis!i.  Wyondni;  ha.<  never  n-reiverj  Titli'  VII  funds.  Hit' applieatimis  have 
alwayv;  heen  r  ururd  down  for  one  rrnson  or  n not  lier. 

In  sinnniary.  r>f  the  Stales  surveyed  only  olovcn  havi-  le.irislat ion  nf  any  Iviiul 
enneernin;:  idlinLmal-biiiiltiiral  iMhie;i  t  Ion,  and  of  t  ln-.^r  only  Alaska,  ( 'alifnrnia. 
Illirinis.  .Mnssarhnsel  ts.  .Maine  and  .\ew  .Mo.xien  s<'ria  1  o'  have  explo'tt  hieas 
ationt  tin-  suUJeci.  ni  tiie  rleven  with  soan'  letrislatlon  oid.v  six  liavr  funds  .<et 
asiiie  to  make  the  leviislal ion  work.  .\  few  otiuM*  SlaM-s  liave  indieated  eifluM-  lliat 
there  is  some  le^isIaTinn  prndtn^MU  <  *on;;n'.<s  >vii h  r(\i:ard  t<»  providiii;:  hilijimial- 
hienltnral  edneaiinn  soine  inleri'sl  l»y  lohhyin^  ]L:r(nitis  to  llie  State  Congress 
on  lire  snh.feei.  inimds  ami  rennsylvania  have  niarle  iu*ovj.<ioj}  for  Idlinnnal- 
IdetUlurnl  edneaiinn  in  ways  nilirr  th;ni  le;^islnt inn.  hat  as  a  ^mnrral  rule  il 
appears  that  the  innjorijy  of  the  Stales  Woiihl  jnse  nn>st  of  dndr  sui>p"r!  f'(a' 
IdliiiirnaMiieiiliural  ednralion  if  these  fnads  \vi'reii>  he  wil  lidra  wn  liy  ihe  I-'ederal 
p'Veriunent. 

'I'lie  President  finnly  sialed  in  his  l-jjurd  l^dneat  innni  Op]Ma'tnnil  h's  Aet  lhat 
denial  r>f  ei/nal  edneatinaal  opportunity  is  nti  nnlawfn)  pr;ie/lee.  and  in  Se{'ti<,n 
•JMl.  Title  11  (Unlawful  Praeti<'esi  seLs-  t'(!rtli  thai  "Xr.  Stale  shall  deny  eqnal 
i'du(*a(ionai  opportunity  in  an  individual  on  areoaiit  of  his  race,  enlor.  national 
origin  by  .  .  .  (f)  lln»  failnro  hy  an  edijen!  ional  ayeiicy  \(>  take  appropr'uite 
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action  lo  ovrrcouic  hmKiiiiK''  I'jiri'iovs  lluil  impoU(»  oqiial  participation  hy  its 
stmioiits  in  its  iust  I'uct  iniial  pi'ojrranis."  Tlio  Act  jrucs  t'lii'tlHT  iti  Title  111 
(Kiiforcciucut )  to  stat»»  tliat  "An  individual  denied  an  c(pnil  cdncationnl  oppnr- 
tuiiity,  as  dtMincd  by  this  Act.  may  institntc  a  civil  action  in  an  nppi'Mprinlc  dis- 
trict court  of  the  I'nitcd  States  ajiaiast  sucli  parties,  and  for  such  relief,  as  may 
1)0  appropriate.  The  Attorney  (ieneral  of  the  Vniled  States  .  .  .  for  or  in  tin* 
name  of  the  Tinted  Stales,  may  al.so  institute  such  a  civil  action  on  hehalf  of 
such  an  individual."  The  hill  f^uvs  furlhei'  to  .^ay  that  if  tlu'  Attorney  (Jeneral 
does  institute  sueh  a  <'ivil  action  on  hehalf  of  the  individual  then  the  Federal 
Govorunient  will  he  liahle  foi'  the  costs  of  the  suit. 

The  ahoviMjuoti'd  legislation  is  strong:  I'vidence  that  the  I'resident  ctnisidcrs 
the  vijirht  to  undcrstaucl  one's  teacher  nuv  of  the  inalienahlo  ri^'hts  if  equal  educa- 
tional opp(U'tiuuty  is  to  he  achii^ved,  and  with  this  in  mind  it  appears  that 
withdrawal  of  Federal  funds  from  the  bilin^Jiual  education  pro;;ranis  would  .serve 
11  great  injustice  to  this  ideal. 


To:  Sdiool  Districts  With  More  Than  Five  rorcont  National  Ori);in-Miuority 

Oronji  Childron. 
From  :  X  Stanley  l'ottinj:cr,  nir(»ctor,  ( )flice  f(M'  Civil  Rijj:hts. 

Subject:  IdenJilication  f>f  TMseriniinatiiMi  and  Denial  of  Service.*;  on  the  Basis  of 
Nati<unil  ( )i"ij:in. 

Tide  VI  of  the  Civil  lli^'hts  Act  of  1004.  and  the  Departniout  Itopdation  (40 
('FU  Tart  SO)  pronkulj:ated  thei'cunder.  require  that  there  1»(»  no  diseriniinat ion  on 
the  ha.sis  of  race,  color  ov  national  orijriu  in  tiu'  operation  of  any  fi'derally 
assisted  proj?ranis. 

Title  VI  compliance  reviews  conducted  in  .school  districts  with  larpe  Spanish- 
suruauuMl  student  populations  hy  the  oflice  for  Civil  IUj:lits  have  revealed  a  nuni- 
her  of  couuuon  practi(.'cs  which  hav(»  the  effect  of  denying  equality  of  educational 
opportunity  to  SpauiJih-surinimed  pupils.  Sinnlar  practices  which  have  the  (»ffect 
of  di.scrimination  on  the  hasis  of  national  oripin  exist  in  other  locations  with 
respect  to  disadvantaged  pupils  from  other  national  origin-minority  j^ronps,  for 
exauqde.  Chinese  or  Portuj:cs(». 

The  purpose  f)f  this  nu'tnoramlntu  is  to  clarify  D/HKW  policy  on  i.s.sues  con- 
ceruiuK  the  re.sponsihility  of  .school  districts  to  provide  equal  educational 
iipportuuity  to  national  oriKin-iuinorit\'  ki"'»ii1'  children  doti(Ment  in  Knplish 
lauKuaj^e  skills.  The  following  aic  some  of  the  nuijor  areas  of  concern  that  relat(» 
t<»  compliance  with  Title  VT  : 

(1)  \Vlu»re  inahility  to  .speak  ami  under.stand  the  Kufflish  lantcnajre  excludes 
imtional  oripn.nuiu)rity  jrroup  children  from  effective  participation  in  the  educa- 
tional projrram  offered  hy  a  school  district,  the  di.strict  must  take  atlinnative 
steps  to  rectify  the  lanj:uape  deliciency  in  order  to  open  its  instructional  proj^ram 
to  the.sestnd(Mits. 

(2)  Schocd  districts  must  not  a.ssij:n  national  ori^qn-nnnority  jrroup  .students 
to  ela.'<.'<es  for  the  nu'idally  r(»tanled  on  the  hasis  of  (criteria  whi<*li  e.s.senthtlly 
nH»asnn»  or  evaluate  Kiurlish  lanjrua^'e  skills;  nor  may  s(diool  districts  deny  na- 
tional origin-minority  tXY*m\)  children  access  to  college  preparatory  (fourses  on  a 
ha.si>^  directly  related  to  the  failure  of  the  .school  .system  to  inculcate  Knpli.sh. 
la  nonage  skills. 

(a)  Anv  ability  Kn)npins  or  tracking  .sy>^tem  enqiloyod  by  the  .school  .system 
to  deal  w'ith  the  special  lauKnape  skill  needs  of  national  origiu-ndn<n'ity  grou]) 
children  must  be  desijrned  to  uumM  such  language  skill  needs  as  soon  as  po.ssibh' 
and  must  m)t  operate  as  an  edneat  irmal  dead-end  or  pernuiiu'id  tra(/U. 

(4)  Sch(»ol  districts  have  the  responsibility  to  adequately  imtity  national 
»»riKin-mim)rity  proni*  ])a rents  of  school  activities  which  ar(»  called  to  the  att(Mi- 
tion  of  other  i)ar(Mits."Sm'h  notice  in  order  to  be  adeiiuate  nniy  have  to  be  pro- 
vided in  a  lauKuaKC  oth(»r  than  Kn^ili.sh. 


ExniniT  2 


DKrAUTMKNTOl*  MlOAI.TlI,  EnPCVTION',  AND  WKI.K.VRK, 

\Va.sh'niulon,  /;.('..  Man  2.7.  liHO. 
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School  districts  slionhl  (»x:iiiiiiic  (Minviil  prncticcs  \vhich  exist  in  thw  districts 
ill  order  to  assess  couiplijiiicc  witli  the  iiinllers  set  lorlh  in  lliis  tiieuKjrMiidiiin. 
A  sdiool  district  whicli  determines  thnt  coini>lijiiiee  in'ohleiiis  currently  exist  in 
tlmt  districts  shimld  innnediately  (Mnnnninicnte  in  writinjr  with  tlie  Ollice  for 
('i\Ml  KiKiits  nud  indieiite  wluit  steps  nre  heiuK  taken  to  remedy  the  situation. 
Wliere  cjimiiliauce  ([nestiuus  arise  as  to  the  sutlicienry  of  iM'ogninis  desij^ned 
to  nioet  tlie  lanjc\ia};e  sluU  luvils  oi*  uatiimal  ori^du-miuority  j:roui»  chiUlreu  already 
oiMM-atin?;  in  a  particular  area,  full  inforuuitiou  re^'ardin;;  sncli  i)ro;irauis  slwadd 
Uv  i»rovidetl.  In  the  area  of  si^ecia!  hin^nUi^i'  assistance,  the  sn^pe  of  the  i»rO' 
;rraiu  and  the  ijroccss  for  identifying'  mieil  and  thi'  extent  to  which  the  need 
is  fnllilled  shoukl  he  set  fiuMh. 

^^chool  districts  Nvhich  rereive  this  uHMUoramlnm  will  he  contacted  shortly 
rej^ardinjc  tlie  avaihihilily  of  technical  assistance  and  will  he  lu'ovideil  witli  any 
additi(aial  infin-mation  that  nuiy  he  m'cded  t(»  assist  distcicts  in  achieving  (.'oai- 
plianee  with  the  law  and  equal  educational  oijpm-tue'  y  f(U'  all  children,  Ef- 
fective as  of  this  dale  the  aforementioned  areas  (d'  concern  will  he  reKJinh'd 
hy  rej^ional  Ollice  Un-  Civil  UiKhts  personnel  as  a  part  of  their  ctanpliance 
respiuisilalities. 

SUMMAHY  SHKKT 

Xiind)er  of  dist  ricts  i)r(»seiitly  under  revic^w.  21, 

Xundicr  of  districts  scdiedwled  to  l)e  reviewed  diiriuj:  the  19Tl~Tli  school  year.  10. 
.\innlier  of  districts  notified  of  uou-coniiiliance  and  have  ncKotiated  i)lans,  lli. 
.\ninlier  i>(  districts  notified  of  uon-conipliance  and  luive  not  yet  iioK<>tiated 
l»lahs.  1. 

Nninher  of  districts  notilii'd  of  uon-coniitliance  and  will  not  negotiate  or  snl)- 
mit  plans. 

Districts  Presently  rnderlteview 

Moston  lMd»lic  Schools. 

I\*r(;if,){  //,  Xcic  Yorl: 

Histricts  I'reseidly  T'nder  Keview 
Iloholicn,  New. Jersey.  Perth  Aijd>oy.  New. Jersey.  P.ulTah>.  New  Y()rk. 

l>istriets  Scheduled  To  He  Ueviewed 
Passaic.  New  .Jersey  (  no  dati'  Set  ). 

Rcf/ion  Ifh  Vhihtdrlphia 
Districts  Presently  Tnder  Review 

\on<'. 

Districts  Schedided  To  Ho  Reviewed 
Ot'K  11)1  forms  are  iieinic  reviewi'd  in  *>rder  to  select  districts  to  review. 

Rcf/inn  I\\  Allunt<f 

Districts  I'ri'sently  UndiM*  Review 
Aiken.  South  Carolina  (hlacks/special  education). 

Districts  S<.'Iu'(iuled  To  Me  Ue\'iewed 

None.' 

Hcf/inn  W  Chhunja 

Districts  Presently  Under  Keview 
Kast:  (.'hicaico,   Indiana,  Saginaw,  Michigan.  Sluiwano.   \\*isc()nsin  (Native? 
Anu'ricans).  Ulysses,  Kansas.  (io(Mlland,  Kansas,  (iarden  City,  Kansas,  Ilolcond). 
Kansas. 

Districts  Scheduled  to  lie  lieviewed 
.  DeMaiice,  f)hio.  I.eijjsig,  Ohio,  Kindley.  Ohio. 
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Virlnrin  JSi>.  1'rx;is.  Kl  I'nsn  IS1>,  Tt'Xns.  S;iiit:i  Miirui  ISl).  Ti'Xns.  ScHiUi 
Sail  Aiitniihi  ]SI>.  Trxas*.  lia.vniutnlvlllr  ISM,  Ti'Xiis,  Ilnlihs.  Now  .M^'Numi, 

histrirls  ^Vhirli  Ui-ci-ivod  Ij'tli-rsor  X  cmpliancr  Ami  II.'iV)^  Xi»;i(((lalrtl  Tljilts 

JSI>.  *r<'\;i>.  IMsImi{>  ism.  Tt'Njis.  I.tM-Uharl   ISM.  'IVxjis.  l!rcvillr  ISM. 

'I'fxsi.<.  San  Mm  I  s  'iSM.  Trxas,  Wcslam  ISM.  'I'rXiis.  Lns  Kresitus  ISM.  Trxns. 

Sierra  ISlajicM  I  SI   'l-rxus.  Unl:i?i  ISI    Tc\:i-'.  PauJirc  ISM.Tcxms.  )'*url  Sliu'litnn 
ISM. 'M-xas.  Tanu'.v  Uiinil  ISM.  TcXMS. 

MIslrifts  AVIiirli  Uim-^IvimI  l.rttrrs  nf  X  •niiiplinnci*  ami  1Imv<'  Nnt  ,\r;^i(tiiU<Ml 

I'lMiis  Vrl 

I.n  iMM-iii  ISI ).  '|VxM>. 

Mlsirlrls  Wliirh  KriM'iviMl  LrMrrs  n\'  .\niicHin]>liaii<*('  Mini  Will  Xdi  .\v;LroMnl{'  or 

Stthtiii:  I'laiis 

I'vnhlr  ISM.  'Prxjis.  Kanii's  i'Uy  ISM.  Tt'Xns.  'IMH  ISD,  Toxiis. 

I)lstrirls  Srlii'iliilrd  li»  ln'  Kt•^•ir\^•^•<l  Mu'l'nrr  riid  <it'  prt'sriit  sclinul  yoar) 
l-:jii:lr  Mass  ISM.  'I'l'XMs.  Sau  noiiilu  ISM.  Texas.  Sih-ivh'o  ISM,  Ti^xiis. 
li'f'ffi'fit  17//.  Jh'nn:r 
Misirli-ls  I'rrsi'hily  MiKier  Ucvirw 
( 'iilorinttv  Sjirhiijs.  c  "nl^ir.nlii.  Kurt  I.uiKmu.  t'nlunulo, 

Misli'ifis  ScIii'dirliMl  tr»  Im>  Uvvifwccl 

.\iilir. 

IiCfjfon  I X.  Stin  Franci'irn 

Mistrit'ls  rn'scntly  rmltM'  Kt'vit'W 

Trni|M\   Ariz.          Tih-simi.   Ari/:<iitJi.   Wiiislow.   Arisjrmn.  ]*(»ni<iii;i,  CalifoniiM. 

MohiU'i.  <'jilirnfriia.  ISakiM-slicId,  M.Mlirnniin.  Ki-rsni',  ('niifornin. 

Mislricts  Sriu'diili'd  h>  lie  Iirvit»^vt'd 

S;iii  I^rrrainiiiiii.  ( ';ililnriiia  J.M:iy>.  SwtM'iwatrr  I*niiiii.  ( I  i  r<  a-niji  fiind^to). 

Jififion  .V.  >^*'(iifh' 

I  dst  I'icis  I'lM'siMiily  rjulcr  Ucvicw 

Xmim', 

iJtstrirls  Si'fitMliiIril  Ut  he  KovioWcd 
.  Al.'is'ca  stwiv  Sriujrjl  Syslriii  ( prcl tin in;i ry  in  AprlNMay). 

TxTRr>i»r('n)i:v  Kkm.mjks  in*  Ilnw  .InsKni  M.  TvI^jntova  ox  S.  *jr>rrj, 
Fk^oi  i  iir:  O >\(u;i:ssin\AL  I\i:i'ni;i).  Ocroi'.KU  -K  107*) 

Mr.  Mi.NTtJVA.  Mr.  rrt'sidnil.  tlr.'  HiliiiLnuil  Kdiif-itioii  Act,  title 
of  (lie  KltMiH'iitiiry  ami  St'roiulary  iMluciiiion  Act.  linsjuu^n  in 
(»])('t*at  ion  For  7  V(»;irs.  AVhcii  we  iM'^-jin  tliisi'tiorl:  to  nss'st  tli(>  Shitt'S  in 
])rf)vi<lint:'  iMlui-nt ional  iMiualit.v  for  rliiMivii  n'lio  s]U';ik  w  lan/iitagc 
utlirr  t  liiin  w^mm'  iMnl)ai'ki)i.ir  on  n  voyap'  into  tlu*  unknown  : 

\Vv  knew  tlu'  lu'cd  r.\isl('<l.  Iiiit  did  not  klion'  itsliniitsor  the  best 
wavtnLroaiwJiil  iilliiiir^linl  need. 

On  July  rJ  of  tliis  yrar  I  made  a  stat(Mn(Mit  to  this  body  (•on(nn-niii<r 
oiiiMdlupr  lo  iM)iT(M'(.  tlu'  soriuiis  ('diicntioiia  1  incfjMalit ii'S  ('a<'('d  by  tlii'f^e 
minority  clii Idtvn—'aiid  f>iir  I'aiinn;  to  do  t  lngob  so  far. 

O 
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T<Mlny  I  jini  jdiiiiiio'  ScMiitor  Ci'Miiston  ami  Si'i'iMtoi*  KcMiiUMly  in.  - 
|)i'o|K)siMii'  luiu'ihliiu'iils  to  mir  hilin.ii'ual  nliieatioii  U'li'islation  in  jiii 
attriiipt  ii)  iinpi'ovf  aiul  t'Xpaiul  on  orii»"iiml  li*t^-isla( ion.  It  is  tiinn 
I'oi'  us  to  ifi('{)i'{){)i'atc  the  kiiowh'djji'  v,'('  \\i\yv  iraiiuu!  in  tliu  lust-  i'cnv 
yoars  iuto  tmr  ivatiui^al  proiVrnin.  It  is  timo  to  roa^^soss  owf  plans  and 
our  pi'oltlfins.  It  is  tiuiv'  lo  foui'Iuih'  onr  jiiinhM|uarics  inul  to  rfallirni 
(Mu' ^li't^'i'Miinat  ion  to  \v»)rU  towanl  tlu'  ifujil  ol'  \  \\v  hrsl  |iosh?il)|i»  i^dnca- 
t  inn  Tor  cvim-v  AtiuM'IcMu  chihL 

On  J  tily  li^  1  spokt»  tn  you  of  t  Iii'  T  niillicm  cliililriMi  who  aiv  victiriis 
of  an  I'ducal  ioiKil  sys(('Ui  wiiicli  is  not  y(»t  (M[nipp(»<l  t{)  tcaeh  (honi: 
c'hililn'ii  who  spi»;ik  and  tliink  in  one  Inno-ua.ii'i*  atu!  aiv  aslcixl  to  louni 
in  auollicr.  'I'lii'  ()i'i<:'i!ia!  inti'uJ  of  tlu^  ililinii'ua!  Kdciition  Act  wns 
to  crcafi'  t'dncational  proii'rauis  wliiidi  would  pi'()\'i(li'  thosti  children 
with  a  ni'w  way  to  h»{irn  in  two  hniii"uu<.r(.s' at-  otico.  and  would  luukc 
tlnMii  truly  l)ilui«i"n:d.  W'c  wanted  (o  u'ivt*  tluMu  tiu'  o])j~)or( unit y  to 
spouk  ami  I'cad  and  wrili'  in  two  hni.u'Maovs :  in  Ku;j:lish,  >vliich  is  the 
la.nL''ua.uv  of  tlu»  irnijorily.  and  in  tln'ir  oIIkm'  lanii'uaiiV — Spimisli,  or 
KrcnclK  or  liulian.  or  Cliini'sc — tlu'.  la riiriii\ji\«  oi'  their  hcritaov,  tlioir 
hoini*.  and  llu'ir  connnunity.  \\r  wixnUnl  {o  i^'wo.  thoni  flacncy  in  Mu.'ii' 
inili\'iv  lanu'uai^'i^  and  pridr  in  tiu.'ir  hi'rihirri^.  as  W(dl  as  tiio  ability  to 
li\T  anil  work  iti  a  nation  whose*  priMiai'\'  vornaeula r  Avas  Kno;li,sin 

Onr  ollorls  won'  not  mitindy  ahiaiistic.  wanted  to  Ivcvp  those* 
t.'hildrvii  in  srliool  and  to  loach  tlicni  cooui^h  so  that  they  conld  hiM'onu* 
lir(»dnctiv(>  and  pa r( iclpat  i no-  uunnhcrs  of  oni-  society,  instt^ad  ot'  hc- 
(■()ifnn,!i*  till'  dropouts  and  M'elfar'e  reci pients  o  1'  (he  I'utnre.  'I'lir  money 
wr  provided  for  that  extra  <»dueat iona I  x'lfort  \\M)uhI  not  oidy  j)r■o^■idr 
educational  <»(inality  to  tliosi>  children,  it  wo\dd  be  an  in\"os(iuent  in 
t  he  Tutinn' wvdl-lieinii' of  this  Nation. 

rnrortunntelv.  we  hnvt^  neve)-  heen  idde  to  ]M'ovi<le  the  nH")hev  which 
Would  neco'nidish  a  i'eal  educalional  hrejik'thron<rli  for  these  cirddrTiu 
We  lan*e  onl\'  reached  li  pin'<.H»iit  of  tlioso  youn.u'sters  ^vllo  neod  l)ilin<rnal 
ethical iofi  with  onr  Imm.Icm-iI  proa'i'inns.  wert  in  our  most  succ(\S8ful 
vear.  I'onml  w(*  did  not  have  ilie  l>ooks.  tiie  ((^stin<r  nuiterinls,  tho 
history  texts,  t  he  tv'.'acliiitu"  tools  to  do  the  joh.  We  did  not  havt»  teaehrrs 
ready.  TlK^i'e  wim'c  uuniy  States  with  outnujdiMl  laws  which  iuad(*  it 
impossihlp  for  tlie  hilinu'nul  proii'raius  to  U*  used  eUVct  i\'e!y,  We  1'ouikI 
that  tluM'e  was  institutional  resistanci*  to  chanire  In  educatitni  {\t  e\'e.i'V 
leveL  ^Ve  found  it  liarfl  to  ex[)lain  the  edneatioiud  handicjips  of 
eultin'ally  diirerent  sttidents  to  the  rent  of  the  taxpayinii;  |>jd)ic. 

I>ut  t  he  hist  few  years  have  <iov}\  umny  eluina^'s  in  oui'  n nde i\stjindinir 
of  die  ])rohhMHs  of  hnnoi'ity  !!:roU|)s.  Tlu>  Civil  l^iirhts  ( 'onuuissioti 
has  doiu^  an  indei'tn  study  of  the  edurritinn  oi'  the  T^fexiciui- Aruei'ioan 
<diildr<ni  of  the  Southwest.  Piiri'to  liionns.  Sj)anish-sp{*jdvinn'  Anuu'l- 
eans.  Cnhau  i"ofu.u"ees.  Indian  Trihes.  and  other*  ^rroups  havi^  all  oriran- 
ix.eil  t  lu»nisei\'es  to  provide  us  with  ne^v  d:it:i  and  wow  ideiis.  The  {)iiice 
of  Mducatiou  and  t  he  l)(»])a  r'tiuent  of  Lalmr  hn  vv  hroua'ht  onr  statistics 
np  to  date. 

Ivlneators  have  made  iSWixi  strides,  too.  'I'lu'v  know  row  tliat  ox- 
ehiHitm  friun  your  <^wu  <'nltin';d  heritu<ie  mid  historw.  from  vnnr  lan- 
.a'na/xe  an<|  ff>nnnuuity,  can  he;  s*)  destru<'ti\'e  <'>f  <he  s<d  f-conndriioc*  of 
a  sdident  that  h(»  jrra<luidly  loses  his  jd»iii[v  to  h-tirn.  We  know  that  W(» 
i'nn  (duunre  tlia(.  and  ran  pro\dde  an  educational  exp(»rienf'(»  \^•hiell 
(Miriches  hotli  the  nduority  (diild  and  t  he  Kniidisli  speakiu'i*  ehihi  who 
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is  lucky  I'liou^u'li  (o  slmri'  in  si  hiliiiirujil  mihI  hicull lu'iil  pro^rrii mi.  h)  the 
ri^ljili vi'ly  few  places  vlicrc  \vc  luivc  hccn  nhlc  to  prox'ide  model  pi*o- 
^I'nnis.  we  luive  nijule  si^u'iii licMiU"  pro^u'ress  in  cuttitiu"  (lu»  ilfopoiit  ratvs 
aiwl  in  raisiii'T  t  lu'  ediical  iotial  attainiiii'iit  of  all  children, 

'I'lu^  most  sei'ions  iliscoviM'v  we  have  nuule  is  t  hat  \vi»  do  not  have  the 
ti^achersnr  even  the  tea<'lu'r-t  raininir  proii'i'nms  to  handli'  tlu^  prohloni 
nation\viiU\  'i'he  tiny  1  eacher-lra iniii.u'  ell'ort.  we  niad<'  tlu*()n<rli  tin* 
KPDA  nndei-  the  ljit»lier  IvIneaTion  Act  has  now  <lisappeare(l  en- 
tirely— ami  was  mcvim-  enoni:'!i  to  pro\-itle  t  he  t  honsands  ol'  ti^achei'S  we 
woniil  need  to  niaki' l)irm,u*n{d  ediicai  nm  tvally  work, 

The  junior  colli'ii'es  and  connnunity  col l(»ii'es,  wlien*  most  ol"  these 
minority  students  <r<)  sehooh  if  they  stay  in  the  educational  systiMn, 
aiv  not  equipped  tluMnsldvl^s  to  teach  hilin.iinnlly,  and  are  not  ready  to 
))i'<)vide  t\*i\eher-lrainin,i«*  proi^rams  which  will  lead  h)  a  lar<re  euon<rh 
increase  in  mind)er  of  t\'achers.  Vet  lliese  schools  aiv  the  oni'  which 
most,  ch'arly  understand  the  prohleni  and  the  need  hecause  (hey  Jire 
closest  t(j  the  tarm'et  m:!\nrit  ies. 

Dr.  Chafh's  I.chya.  director  of  pt'oject  Maestro  at  California  State 
('oHe^re  in  l.os  ,Vn,ii-eles,  has  I'cci'ntly  sent  me  (he  ptvliminary  report 
of  a  snrvey  dtnu'  on  tlu*.  hilinirual  proji'cts  funded  under  title.  VIT,  Tlie 
n'spousi's  to  his  (pu'stionnitiiv  from  directors  in  jO()  of  tlu^  217  funded 
pr(»jects  pri»seMt  a  n^presentati vi^  picture  aiul  <lisiii:n'in,u"  one  for  tliose 
of  us  who  are  (Mju^'erued  ahout  the  real  future  of  hil inii'ual  e<lncatinn. 

Tn  the  districts  coveriM]  there  was  a  need  foi'  17  hilin^rnal  tcach- 
{•rs,  hut  oidy  ;).MS  tivu'luu'S  who  wert^  actually  hilin,!i:ual. '("'olle/i-es  in 
the  area  were  only  pre])ai'in,u'  l^OiH)  hilin.ii'ual  t  eachi^rs.  yet  these  projects 
weri'  in  ureas  wliere  -t-l-  percent  of  the  children  were  hicultnral/bilin- 
irual  children.  Obviously,  the  need  for  hirniiiua  1  education  js  not  hehi,^ 
met,  e\-en  in  these  limited  numlMU;  of  specisd  ly  favored  districts, 

Kveu  more  dis<'<un'a.ij:in^.  in  the  schools  studied  where  a  hilin|riial 
pro<»-ram  was  actually  in  operation,  ony  KHol  of  the  12,772  teachers  in 
hiliuirual  proiii^ams  were  actually  hilinirusd  t!unn«('lves,  Tn  other  words, 
alnuist.  on\»-tliird  of  fhe  teuchers  who  were  tryin.ir  to  t<'tu'h  a  hilit^^ufual 
proo-ram  were  not  able  to  spt^ak  to  the  children  in  their,  own  hiii.jiuaue 
or  were  not  able  to  ri^ad  and  write  in  both  hui^ii'uaa'cs.  ,Vnd  these.  Mr. 
President,  ure  our  best  proo-rams — tin*  proirruins  selected  for  Federal 
fundiuLMnidcM-curretit  l)nd,iret  limitations. 

Lan»i:uaii-i'  develorunent,  ethnic  history  studied,  and  new  methods  of 
teachiuir  are  all  hi^irh  on  the  list  of  both  presei'vice  and  inscn-vice  train- 
U)!S  req'uireuHMits  t"nention(Ml  by  administrators  iu  the.se  protrrams.  Un- 
fcu'tnuately,  the  pro^i'rams  to  provi(U^  that  teacher  ti'ainin.ii*  do  iiot  yet 
(;.\ist  i u  sulliclimt  a uuamt  t  o  fd  1  tlu' need,* 

The  anien<lm-mits  we  are  oll'eriu.ir  today  wili  be.irin  t<>  provide  for  the 
in-de])tli  teacher  nee<l  uu)r(»  realisHcatly.  IN'ovision  is  made  in  thOvSC 
mnenduuMits  for  both  innovative  new  pro,Ln*ams  and  for  on<roinnf  do- 
^•elopnu'nt  of  short-term  ami  loujr-tm-m  .sjiocial  traiinu<r  pro^ri'^ivis. 
1  Provision  ff)r  t  he  development  of  new  books,  ne  w  testin^ii*  materials,  nc-w 
>-isual  aids  and  e(|uipnuMit-.  and  new  curriculum  })lans  is  important  in 
c(>unection  with  any  tea<'her  traifnn»i*  ])laus  we  make,  Tt  will  be  neces- 
sary to  develop  maiiy  new  ways  of  doinju"  the  tl un«rs  we  have  done,  be- 
fore. Kdncation  with  only  one  lan,<rna.ii'o.  and  one  cultui'al  slant"  is 
simpler,  and  is  of  cour.se  less  rewjirdinjjf,  than  bilingual  education,  Now 
tfuit  we  are  able  to  utilize  and  uiiderstand  the  midtionltui-al  heritage 
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:iiul  till'  niiiH iliiio'unl  rnpMhilil ii»s  whirli  ww  ini  iiiitap[)('d  niitional  iv.- 
souiTo,  \vi»  ^viII  1h»  hrth'p  (o  cNi)}!!!!!  oii  the  pducMlioiial  oll'erin.tj:  wo 
make  (()  ni  l  I'liildi'i'u.  Hut  \\  v  imisl:.  Icnrn  t  he  best  ways  to  iist*.  tlu'.  iumv 
lv^5()^^^n';  liko  any  iu»\v  (icicl orcdiifalnnu  t  his  will  I'lHiiiii'o  the.  ros<Mireh 
and  <kn't'U>j)iiuiil  idl'ort  wliich  is  i>i'ovi(l(Hl  Tor  in  tlu'so  anuMulnu^nts. 

Onoof  the  prohlonis  faciMl  hy  any  tuitioiial  program  of  this  kind  is 
(hi»  .u'lvut  viu'iaticm  hi  Slate  niM-ds.  S{\\U\  iv(|\ihviHi'nts,  and  Stutivcapa- 
bihtios.  In  WA'vni  ycai's  scvi^i'al  Shdcs  liav(»  ivwrittiMi  thiMr  hnvs  and 
linvi'  dovidopt'd  (^^^l'lK'n(  hilinii'nal  Slate  pi'o<rranis,  hut  many  States 
still  Iwnv  no  i-(»al  |>rt)<j:ranis  plnnni:*!.  The  National  Advismy  Council 
on  thi»  Ivhiration  of  Disadvaiitair^'d  Childi-on.  lias  iHM*(Mitly  pmsentod  a 
njport  tn  the  Pn".sid(Mit  and  t ho  Conti'ivss  t'oiiccrniiio;  Aniorica'S  odu- 
cariojinlly  ni»«rl«'f'tc»il  r.-liild  i-(mu  :nnl  it-  provides  a  sni*V(»y  of  the  various 
StJito  Uilin^ual-hindtin'al  lv<rislat  ion  cunvntly  in  oMistcnco. 
:  1  think  every  >ronil)(';'  of  Conii'i'ess  should  be  au*aiv  of  the  probloni 
HS  it  exists  in  his  own  State  and  of  the  Slate  le^'islation  which  ad- 
dresses that  ])rob]eni.  lV)pidations  shift- so  ra])idly  in  these  times  that 
Stiires  which  havi!  hisiorically  not  had  to  faee  bilin<rnal  or  bicnltnral 
ednention  |>r()hl('nis  are  now  reeo<i'n  i/Jii^ir  new  neeils  and  ui'o  de.voJo]iinfi: 
new  solutions. 

Sineu  eaeh  State  ha;^  a  soini^what  dilVerent  t'oueern;  and  some  Stales 
jire  luMter  e«piippeci  liaancially  to  provide  for  e(hiejdionaI  needs  than 
othiM's,  it  is  i\ssi'Utial  that  tlu*  Federal  pi'oti'ram  ])e  eoneeiuuHl  with  the 
dilleront  lUHnlsaml  the  (UllVi'ent  h\irislati>'e  i'isspc>nsi\s.  as  they  dcvodop, 
'I'in^  ('nl»an  ehild  in  Florida,  tlu'  Mexican  American  child  in  Texas,  t.h(3 
Indian  child  iu  Xcw'  Mexico,  the  C'hicauo  child  in  ( 'alifoi'nia.  the  Eski- 
n\u  child  in  Alaska,  the  Pmu'to  Rican  child  In  Xew  Yui'lc — all  of  these 
chddren  face  the  ^^ame  diilicidties,  but  may  he  lielped.by  sli^a-htly  dif- 
ferent, solntions.  The  llcxihility  of  our  programs  and  our  ^ruidclinps 
will  he  inipoj'tant  as  we  mo\'e  ahead  in  findin^i*  etlueatioua]  solutions. 

In  order  to  pro[>erly  address  all  of  these  facets  of  the  hilin<rnal-bi- 
cultural  Federal  eilort,  (he  anamdnients  olVered  today  provide  for  the 
creation.of  a  Hnrean  of  I^ilin^rual  P^ducation  and  for  a  National  Ad- 
visory Coniicil  to  assess  our  nee  1.^  and  t(^  coordinate  new  ideas.  With 
that  provision  we  Nvitl  l)e  b(»tti  tible  to  provide  cooperation  between 
Mie  Federal,  State,  ov  local  ]>r()irranis  and  to  oilVi'  necilcd  uimv  tools  as 
raj>idly  as  possihl(\  {  oo iteration  Ijetweeii  ]>ai'ent,  con un unity,  and 
school  will  enconra^red  so  that  l)arti('ipation  hy  minority  ^rronps  at 
the  local  lev(d  will  be  develojjcd  to  desirabh^  levels, 

Mr.  I'resideut,  this  legislation  will  not  provide  all  tlnit  is  needed. 
Wi'  ui'e  only  b(\£riniung  to  nnderstand  the  desperate  situation  in  whicli 
these  childriMi  liave  h(M'n  pbu'cd  and  we  are  only  l.)eginnin«r  to  nnder- 
.sta  nd  the  con  unit  merit  we  must  make  in  order  to  trnly  pro^•idc  eqiiality 
of  edncalionnl  opportiniitv  for  them.  The  letrislatioii  proposed  today 
will  conlinoe  our  national  effort,  ami  will  ex[)and  onr  initional  pro- 
frrams  in  such  a  way  thiit  i nuifrimition  and  creativity  can  j^rodnee  real  ' 
pro<iress.  The  ehan»res  ar<^  essential  if  w(»  are  L^oiiio-  (o  educate  onr 
bicnltnral  children,  l^ut  the  futur-e  ]»ossiidlities  of  th(»se  j^roirrams  a?^e 
bec-niiiiivir  to  take  sliai>e.  Tt  is  becotninir  avJparent  that  hiUn^ruaU 
bicultiUMl  education  will  meau  hope  foi'  the  disad vanta<red  elnld  who 
s|-)eaksainl  thinks  io  a  hm.irua<re  ol  her  than  Enoflish.  If  we  can  develop 
th<i  proirrams  to  fill  the  needs  of  tli('se  child re]n  we  will  also  be  open- 
ijiiir  noM'  vistas  and  now  doors  to  all  childi'en.  The  provision  in  this 
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It'iriy^lahnii  f<M' imn  iripMiidii  hy  Ktj.aiisli'SjK'akiii.i:' chiiilroti  iiicaiisthat 
wi'  want  to  {)\\\'v  a  ^n-cnlcr  <MliirMl  ioiuil  opport iiiiii y  to  the  avorn 
Aiiu'riran  child.  Ah  Wi-  iU'Vt'lop  onr  own  national  nnihicultui-al  ro- 
soiit'ccs  w'v  will  he  preparing'' all  fliililn'ii  lor  a  hctti'r  futuiv  in  ainiiUi- 
ciilliH'al  and  nndlilinii'iial  world. 

I  nrii'i'  I'N't'ry  Si'inihM'  mid  cvci'y  ( 'oii^'rcssnian  to  rMnninc  the  bi- 
liiii''ital-hii'(dnind  mu'dsof  his  oww  Slate  and  <d'(lfis  Nation — uml  to 
su[)port  tlu^  aiui^ndnuMits  which  aro  ludn*!'  projiosi'd  tinlay* 

TxTROin'cruKv  Hkmauks  ay  Hon.  Ai.an  Cuanston  on  S.  '255:),  Fut')M 
'riiK  CoNtJUKssinN AL  Hki'oud.  Ocroni:!;  IK  ll)7o 

yiw  CuANSM-oN.  Mr.  Pri'sitlcnt,  I  intrndnce  for  appropriate 
/•i»fi'ri\n<'(' — Tor  laVHcdf.  .Mr.  Kfinicdy*  aiid  .Mr.  Moiitoya — a  l>ill  cjititli'd 
the  "( *»>ni))rtdi('nsivc  r»iliii<i*ual  iMha-atiou  AnuMidnaMits  Aft  oi*  1073.'' 

Also  today,  1  ain  cosponsoi'ini:'  a  i-ompafiion  measure  on  bihri;2:ual 
I'lhiration  inl  ro(hn'iMl  hy  the  dist inirui^sluMl  Senator  rrt)ni  ,\hissa('husetts 
"Mr.  ICrniu'dy,  in  which  wc  arc  a^'ain  joiniHl  by  onr  colloa^nur  froni 
Xcw  Mexico,  .Mr.  .Montoya. 

The  na*iisni"es  ar<'  tiitcnik'tl  to  \)v  complementary.  Taken  to<rothor, 
thev  providt^  a  firoatl  new  sc<*pe  for  our  iin|><ntant  J^^ederal  l>ilia<i:ual 
ellV)rts. 

My  bill  concentrates  on  in'oirranis  at  the  elenuMitary  and  secondary 
levels  ot'  ediu-alion,  which  I  will  dis(^nss  in  detail  later  in  my  remarks. 
SenatiH*  Kennedy's  nieasnre  ini'lndes  hiLdier  education  pro^rranis. 
teaclier  training',  and  vocational  [)r(jviMions,  Tlu^  measures  were  devel- 
oped in  tamlem.  U'oiw  a  wid(^  ran<ri»  oT  expei-tisc  and  materials. Of 
irreat  iinportanee  to  tlie  di»\Hdopm<*nt  of  m\'  own  measurt*  were  field 
hearin^irs  in  Califju'Jiia  earlier  this  yeat*  wiTudi  1  joined  in  eliairin*^ 
with  th(*  dist inii'.nished  clmirnian  of  the  Senate  Ivbication  Suhconi- 
mitlee.  Mr.  Pell. 

The  measuri^^  we  introduce  today  lia\"e  an  identical  iroal  :  To  ]>ro- 
vtde  educatiomd  pro<rrtui!S  that  reaard  tlie  bilin^rual  child  as  ad- 
vantaifed.  not  (lisad\'antaire(  1  r  t hat  provid<»  opportunities  for  tbe  mono- 
iin«ruai  Kn^Iish-speakiti*:  cbihl  to  encounter  tlie  ricli  ivsnui'ees  the 
bilinirnal-bicnllural  child  bi*in<rH  to  the  chissroom :  and  to  pr<)\*i(1e 
opj)ortnniti(»s  for  parental  am!  connnnnity  in volvenient  in  the  iniildiniz 
of  a  sound  hilijiirnal-bicnltural  p]*o<r)'ajn  available  to  a  11  eliildren. 

iNTuctnrcrntN 

Ml'.  I^i'esichnit.  rafr  cnrriMit  Ke(l(M'aI  hiliu'Tual  educat  ion  l(»tri>^iat ion^ 
specifically  title  V!I  of  the  l^lemcntaiw  :nid  Secondary  iMbication  Act 
of  10(ir» — e.xpifH'S  in  11)71.  Sini-e  its  passa<re  by  the  ( '<)n<rr(».ss  in  IHOT, 
the  proiirani  has  prf)vi(led  a  nnmbei- cd' demonst  rat  ion  projects  acrf).s.s 
the  country  that  ha  ve  evidenced  tin*  value  of  a  bilin/iuabhicnlt  nral  edu- 
cation for  all  children,  not  just  thos^'  children  whose  mother  tonirue 
mav  be  (ithei- than  Kurdish. 

Tlio  title  \TT  prnnrram  lias  proved  i(s  eflicacy.  It  lias  jiroved  its 
Worth  in  spite  of  the  pereiuiial  laclc  of  snllic'tent  fnn<lin«r.  And  it  bas 
])roved  its  worth  to  a  ;i:rowin<r  nnndjtn' of  hilintraal  const itn<'n(*ies :  Tn 
fiscal  VMo.  for  example*  million  was  jM'ovided  undei-  title  VTl 

for  projects  invol\*in<r  llu'  Spanish-spealdn<r :  $2.ri  million  was  spent 
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f<u*  I'skiiMo  iuid  Aini'iicMii  Indinn  l>iliii«riiJil  iMlucjirHni ;  $1  million  was 
ilovotcd  to  ('liiMi'cii  whosi*  (ioiuiiiaiit  limii'iia'Ti*  is  KrcMirh:  $<ir)().000 
wiMit  I'or  biliii^runl  pr();i:rinns  sri'\*iiii;  lliosc  \v1k>s<'  liomc  l}iJi;ruJi^i?  is 
Portnjriicst'.  aiul  \]w  bnltuuT  ol'  I  lu^  *aj)])i'0])riut  ion  was  hrokcii  down 
into  $:)0() .()()( I  I'or  Cliinrst'  pi'OMfrains.  $ISlh()i)()  foi*  (lu'  I)ilin'rual  jH'opIf 
of  riiiauK  ;nul  $7r>.i>(X)  for  t  lu^  Trust  Ti-rritorics. 

St  ilk  we  liy  no  inuans  met  tli<»  no(Ml.  C  Njuscrvat  ivc  cstiniati^s  indi- 
<*ati'  that  t  inMv  iwv  at  least  T)  million  cliildrcii  in  ( ln^  TnitiMl  States  wlio 
no<»(|(»d  l)ilin«riial  services.  Tndi'r  the  fiscal  IJ»7'>  expt'iidit iird  hvv.], 
only  1 47.001  ^  \>'ere  sei'veil.  l(»a\'in;r  an  enormous  irap  Ix'tween  what  wo 
are  <loin«!:  and  what  we  ne(Ml  to  ilo. 

'I'lie  int rodnet ion  of  a  measure  sueli  as  we  introduce  today  implies, 
of  eoui'se,  a  certain  hias.  I  lieliev(»  in  hilin;ruid  eduetition  ;ind  the  di- 
versity it  r5n<:irests.  I  I)eliiMt»  in  reH;ardiiiiif  hin^rnti^'e  and  I'nltnral  diU'or- 
eneesjis  ad vant a<:'i»s  to  the  d(»veloj)m(uil  of  a  lully  alivi*  and  productive 
hnmtin  lM»inir.  And  I  helirve.  l);iS(Mi  on  the  (»xpei  ienre  irenei'ated  tlirou<rh 
title  VII.  that  it  is  now  time  to;riv(»  th(»  I\e(leral  hilin^rna!  olfort  new 
le^rislat  i ve  li  IV.  i)ut  with  a  str<ui<:vr.  nioiv  (l(»fln)(ive  foens. 

Let  us  l)e<rin  witli  a  definition:  In  simple  terms,  hilin^nial  ednoation 
involvi'S  the  ns(Md' 1  wo  lan^na<reH.  <^iu»  of  which  is  Kn;rlish.  as  mediums 
of  instrnrtioiu  Koth  lan<rna<reK  are  used  for  the  same  student  popula- 
t\oi\ — not  ;is  an  isf)hit(»d  etloit.  hut  as  ;i  k(»v  com])onent  of  a  ])ri)<rrani 
emhracin«r  the  (ofal  eiu'ricfdmn. 

Hathor  than  tin  olijective  in  itself,  hiliuLrua!  I'dueation  is  part  of  a 
nmeh  lar<iei-  <:oa]r  A  child  with  a  full  uiulerstandini:'  of  his  cultural 
herita<re,  in  conuuand  of  that  li(U*ita<;e.  and  witii  a  de(»p  r(»s]M'ct  for  all 
it  im]dies.  A  mod(d  hilin^rnal  jn'otri-HMi  tr(»ats  the  child  whose  nuillu'r 
tonirue  is  othoi*  than  hji^dish  as  ad vauta<i:od.  not  disu<l vanta<red.  And 
a  inodel  bilin^'ual  i)ron:ram  involv(*s  tlio  i)iiieiit  nnd  conunnnity — 
dir'iH'tly,  fully,  and  honestly — in  tlu»  fahrit*  of  (1h^  ]iron:ram. 

^^r.  I'resi(l(*nt.  when  we  talk  about  bilin^'-ual  edncat  ion  we  are  talkin<r 
abr}nt-  moi'e  tiian  a  transitoiw  educational  mode.  We  are  talking'"  about 
the  lives  of  cliildieii.  developed  to  their'  full  potential  in  scliools  that 
exist  for  those  childi'(Mi,  not  where  childrtMi  exist  for  the  schools. 

T  helie\*e  tliiit  bilin<^ual  educatif')n  can  be  ji  nrcjit  forci»  in  fosteriui^ 
educational  chan^a'  in  Arnei'ica.  F{u^  (Uie  thin<r.  it  ehallen<res  tlio  as- 
sum])tion  tiiat  seliools  need  offer  only  (uu*  curiacuhnn  in  one  lan^rmige — 
h'n<rlisb — to  sei've  one  <ri'oup  of  children — Anirlos.  Tt  sweeps  asi(h» 
tlu^  notion  that  the  chihl  must  chun<re  t(j  meet  the  needs  of  the  school. 
Aiul  it  ch»aT'ly  rejects  the  idea  that  the  pi'inu'  objeetive  of  thi*  school  is 
tfj  wij»e  out  nil  dillereiuM'S  in  style,  heritable,  and  lan^nuiire  back<rround. 
deliverintr  to  s(»ciety — ut  tin*  (Mul  of  \'2  y(*at  s — a  nicely  paclca^rcd.  wtd]- 
reht^arsed,  automatic  n^citer  of  luajoi-iry  maxiuis. 

This  is  the  I'outethat  school iu;r  in  America  has  traveled  historically. 
7  susp(M*t  it  is  also  tlu»  r-oute  to  a  dull  nnd  lifel(»ss  society,  as  more  and 
more  we  reorient.  re/)iodeL  or  I'etool  cldldren  who  are  cn)tni*al]y  and 
lin^niistieally  dilTerent.  in  the  determined  belief  that  tliey  arc  some- 
how ih^])ri  ved. 

It  is  not  M  new  ti'iMul.  but  i*nther  Is  ii  flcM^ply  imbedded  vi(^w  of  what- 
schools  a]*(^  foi'  and  what  they  should  <lo.  One  wi'iter  has  called  it  the 
**assi!uihitc  oi*  stai've"  scfiool  of  e(lucationcMl  theoiw.  and  it  rc^flects  an 
antiniiiHM'ity  trsnlition  in  American  ptdilic  education  tbat  is  oidy  now 
l)e<rinnin^r  to  c]uui<ro. 
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In  spilr  of  iM)]Mil{i i  l V  held  iinl'ions,  oiii'  scliools  wvw  iiol  (lie  ljuldors 
ii]i(ni  whicli  early  *Ji)lh  mitury  imniiH-i'jnits  <'IiiiiluMl  lo  iiislnul  siu'cpss. 
(li'oppin^;  tlicif  laii^unLTi'  uiuf  tlicii*  iKM'itji«'v  on  tlu'  way. up.  lii  fjn:!, 
ihv  public  srluiols  \u\vv  lu'vci*  ihiiu*  iiuu'li  of  n  job  of  odm^it  iii«r  niijioritv 
childiTn.  Minority  illst  rusi  ami  nvoidanrt*  of  j)iib]i{"  sclio<din<r  is  deeply 
I'ootrd  in  liistoi'v. 

As  Natlmn  (ila/.iT  Inis  pnintiMl  onb  b)  most  iinini»irant  «xi'o\ips — Iho 
Irisli.  tlu'  Italians,  tli^:  l*oli»s,  ihv  Sign's — tMlnriilion  was  by  no  nuNins 
inipoi'tanl  or  lii^ldy  rc^^^'uthMl.  On  r'ontniry,  fniuilios  snrvl>*iHl  l>y 
\vorkiM<x  Jind  pooling  indivi^lnal  incomt'.s — inotluM\  fnlluM*,  and 
clnlilrcn. 

rCFjA.  liis(oriMn  ?(i»plinn  Tlicrnsl  rojn  t»stiinati»s  lliat  licariy  2i)  \n'V- 
C'CMll  of  lMl){)fin<r  fnniilios'  inroiia^s  raimv ftom  tlii»  Inboi;  of  rliildrcn 
undiT  !i«ri'  of  b").  1  louses  WLMv  bou^dil*  (^lotlu'S  w(MT  })nrrlias('d,  and 
food  \N'as  pl'o^•i dod  hy  ki'{'])innr  childivn  out  of  sc^liool  nnd  W(}rkinn:. 

.Most  itinni^i'anls.  in  ftirb  viowod  .scho(>ls  with  susj )ici()ii  and  Iw^s- 
t-iiily.  For  one  lhin<:\  ^is  CllaxiM*  has  jiointcd  out,  iMliicalion  "was  for  a 
(Mdtni'al  slyl<'  of  life  and  profi'ssions  (lie  pt^asaiit  conld  \m'vv  aspire 
to.**  J\M-S(5nal  nnd  nunily  rii'cninstanci'S  were  fhaii<r(M]  by  hard  woi'k. 
or  hirk.  but  not  by  siH'ndiii<r  tiino  in  a  school. 

rnfortunatfily.  this  attitndo  was  shaicd  liy  the  sdjo<}ls.  What  ro- 
snhrd  wvw  niid(ll(*-(dass  schools  ^vith  nnddlc-(djis.s  cnrricubims  do- 
siiTHcd  t(»  sci'\"c  tlu*  Ainciacnn  and  die  rlass— not  the  iniiiority,  often 
I«Mver  (dasH,  child. 

I)r,  T^conanl  (Viv(dlo.  the  first  Italian  .Vrnei-icaii  to  boeoinc  a  prin- 
ripnl  ill  tlic  New  York  City  stdu )ols,  desci-ii)es  ins  school  days  like  this: 

Tlu*  Unlinn  laiif;na^o  wok  cKainlftcIy  ifrnonMl  in  tlio  Ainoricnii  srlK»nls  .  ,  ,  \v(» 
snuii  pit.  till-  'uU*;\  tiijit  Tialijoj  inc;itU  soiiictliin;:  inrcrhn*.  :m<l  a  bnrrirr  \vn.< 
<*n*rn*(l  iH'twi'fii  clahn-fn  of  Itfin.Mn  (»rifriii  and  tli<*ir  pai'cal.s.  Tliis  was  tin*  ac- 
<Tpt«»(l  l>ro(t'ss  of  AiiuTicanizfitioii.  \\\-  were  bccomin??  Ann'ri(-."nis  l»y  h^jiriihijj 
how  to  I't;  ashaini'd  tjf  niir  jtn rents. 

Decadi's  later,  Charli's  Silberuian— in  '*('i'isis  in  C^lnssiMouT' — 
n'ould  descrila*  ho^v  Sfdioolshad  ])ei*j>etnattMl  this  cultni'al  amubilation. 
tins  time  n<^^ainst  the  Spanrsh-s[)eakino-  child  : 

III  il  Sfiiuli  'rcxas  sf'liool,  chiUlivii  uvr  forced  \t\  Unrel  in  tlj<:*  nla.ATrunnd  and 
forgiveness  if  they  are  can^uiit  talkiii;:  to  raeli  nihi>v  in  Sj»anisl:  ;  seme  teneluTS 
roijiiire  stndi-nts  iisiaj^  the  feii)idden  laaiitia^c  to  Unt't-I  li('for<»  tlir  enfirt'  class. 

In  a  Tucson.  .\rizMiia.  eleiaentary  s<'Iio<»l  classroom,  children  who  jinswer  a 
<iiicstioTi  in  Spaiiisli  are  reqnircd  to  c(»n>e  up  to  tlie  te.'icher's  (Jcsic  and  drop 
pennie.^  in  a  l)o\\l — one  jienny  for  fvery  Spanish  word.  "It  works."  tin*  (cnclier 
no:ists.  "'riioy  eoHM' from  p'»f^r  faniHics,  yon  ^ciiow." 

In  n  sclmal  in  the  Rio  Cirande  Vnlley.  teacher.*;  appoint  stn(I<Mils  as  '  Spaiiish 
inonitors.**  'I'licir  '\tih  is  to  pnirol  tlic  corridors.  wriVinj:  down  the  names  of  jiny 
fellow  st^tK^onts  tljcy  ln'ar  tnnanj,' in  S|»aais!i. 

Kv(Mi  if  we  <  ()nld  a<rree  that  schools  ai'e  to  int<*<ri'ate  uniioi'ities  into 
the  mainstieain  of  society,  there  is  ample  e^•idence  to  su<r^est  that 
schools  have  not  doii<»  this  well,  cither.  AVe  tieed  only  look  at  tlic 
ti-a^i^edy  of  the  (  duM'okees. 

In  tbe  lOfh  cciitui'V.  r)rioi*  to  ^-terTninat ion.**  the  dierokees  had  their 
nwnlii.uldy  rco-arf]ed  biVnio;nal  school  svstein  and  bilino-iial  uewspaper. 
Jerrv  Kol)ii<'k.  of  Hai'vard's  ( Vntei*  foi-  Law  and  E(bication.  points 
ontl'hat: 

Ninety  percent  worn  literate  in  t]u»ir  own  ianj^iiajre.  and  Oklahoma  nioroko«»8 
liad  a  lii^'lior  Kn^Hsh  Mtenicy  level  than  nafive  Knj:nsli-spcak«'rs  in  ciflier  Toxns 
or  Arkansas.  To<iay.  after  seventy  ymu's  of  white  contr<d.  tlie  rhen^ke<\ <lri>piust 
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rah*  ill  I  hi*  pnMi<'  .srlmots  niijs  ;is  na  7.1  iKTri-iit.  TIh*  hhmIL'jii  mmiluM'  of 

srhiMil  yviws  rnmitU'frd  liy  llu'  riiliilt   <Mi('!'(iU*'0  is  Xiitciy  iicrcfiit   t»r  the 

If  we  ihmmI  inni'f  ^'vidrtirr  of  jn.st  how  l)ankrn|)t  h;is  l)inMi  our  imIu- 
(•a(i(Hijil  t iMSMliin'iit  of  llir  hiliiiii'iiMl  rliihl,  \vr  immmI  only  look  a  Ijit  fiir- 
tluM*  i  lit  rn'i  lutein  I  jorjipy  Stat  islicM  : 

I'lriv  ol*  SiMiiiisli-.-iprakiii;:' si  i!<leiils  in  ( ':i  1  i  foriiia  <lro[)()iit 

hv  tlii» Ciii'litli  ^n'ailc:  s7  pciM-oni  of  l^irrio  Uicatis  over  L^^  years  of  aj;;o 
in  New  York  ('ily  have  Jiot  eoinpU'letl  hi.i^h  school ;  t he  avera<j:('  man- 
lu'r  ofsehool  vi^ars  i-ofiipIottMl  hy  the  .Me.Nicnn  Ann'rii'an  in  Ihe  Scuith- 
west  is  7.1  yi'Ui's:  ami  in  l^<>stoiK  over  lialT  of  llu'  U>,t^no  Spanish- 
speakiniT  St  mients  are  not  in  school  al  all.  Iii  (1iieji<rn  the  ilropont 
r:ilo  is  sonu*  i»n  luTcent/ 

So  what.a  re  We  »!«)injz  ithoiit  it  ^ 

I'll  fort  nnaiely,  onr  edncational  resj)onse  (o  Hiese  »rrini^  li<ruros  lias 
heen  to  apply  hiiin I  ai<ls\vlien  niaj<«r' surgery  is  reqniriMl,  I'^or  l)i  liu«rti!il 
ehihlren.  our  hainl  nids  have  inclmkMl  proLri-juns  in  I'Ji^dish  as  a  see- 
olid  lan_!riia;:"e  ( I'.ST^)  and  n'nieiHal  rea(1in<r. 

TliP  sole  ohjeetive  of  Kiii«:lisii-as-a-seeoMd-lan<riiJi^t'  is  to  nuiko  non- 
ICnii'lisli  speakers  more  eotiipcieiit  in  Kii^Hish.  No  ell'ort  is  made  to 
present  related  cultural  material:  tiie  i>reeise  haek^rroninl  of  a  child 
is  not  a  i-onsiderat  ion.  Kss(mi1  iitlly.  KSl.  Is  a  crasli-eoni'se  in  Kii<rlish. 
It  re(piiM'>  jH)  nn)(lilii':itio])  nfihe  Si'Ihk)!  cnrriciduni.  An  estiniated  ri.a 
percent  of  .\[e.xican- Aniei-ican  siinlents  in  tiie  Southwest  receive  some 
kind  tif  ICSL  ins[  rui-i  ion,  or  ;d)oui  twice  as  mnny  as  sire  in  bilin^rual 
edni'ation  pro^'-rams. 

Of  all  proLM'jiius  detdina*  ^vith  tiie  hilitiifnal  <ddld.  reiue<lial  roadin»r 
is  the  most  limited  in  si^ipe.  It  re<pures  no  cliauii't'  iti  the  school  yur- 
rieiduni  !uul  tlic^  h^asi  spiwial  trainin^ii-  of  teju'hers.  Tsiiiii'  a  strictly 
nionolinii'ual  approach,  i-i'iru'dinl  rcadintr  has  heen  nnieli  more  nc('e])(e(l 
in  practice  than  either  MSL  f)r  hilinu-nal  edncatioti.  'i'he  pro<ri*ain  ad- 
dresses itself  to  jnst  one  iispect  of  the  l:in_irMa<re  problem,  pooi*  roadinir 
aehievenient.  Hy  the  \2tU  irrade.  ^^-l  percent  of  all  Chicnno  students 
read  at  least  t'>  niont lis  lielow  iriad(*  level.  ^lore  than  half  of  tlio  South- 
west's  schools  (dl'er  remedial  readinj;:  courses,  yet  only  10. 7  ]>('r<  ont  of 
the  reii'ion's  >re.\ican-Anu'ric;m  stinleiits  are  actually  enrolled  in  tho.se 
classes. 

^fr.  Presifletit.  T  am  not  sayin<r  (lint  reniedial  ]>ro<rrams  are  \vron<r 
<*oin[)le(ely.  We  will  always  Inive  remedial  appioaelios  in  education, 
as  Inny-  as  some  cliihlren  are  not  achieviiiij;  commonly  ni!'»*t'C'fl-u])on 
<roals.  .  ^ 

Wlnit  I  am  su'ri''<'St iujr,  ATr.  I*resi<leiit,  is  that  our  ]uvseii<  edtieatioiial 
*roals  need  careful  relljiiikinir.  TIuM-e  is  evidoiice  that  what  Ainoricuns 
jn'izc*  most— that  hri.irhi  spai-k  of  initiative  aiul  indi vidnalitv  flint  ludps 
a  child  achieve— may  lie  smothered  in  cla.ssror)ms  whei-e  <'hildrpn  arc 
t  rained  up  as  identical  coirs  in  Sf)ciety*s  niachinf^'y. 

What  we  m'o<l  arc  schools  with  ii  njissionatf*  re//ard  for  the  imiotiene.ss 
of  a  chihi.  anrl  the  inclination  to  dev(doj)  and  |)roserve  int{u-t  tlio 
splen»lid  resource  thai^i^a  eliilds  own  liuekjrroumi  and  <*n!tnral  lierit- 
aire.  That  is  wliv  I  Irnd  hiliii^ual-hicaltiiral  ediu-ation  approaeli(\s  to 
he  of  sia^li  hriglif  D/oniise,  concent  rat  inir  as  they  do  on  niakin<r  the 
school  fit  for  (he  (diild. 

Mr.  Prosiflent.  tlie  scliorjls  themselves  ar(^  orovidin/''  sf)mo  of  the 
irtTatest  fm])e(t)s  awav  from  the  historical  educationtil  pattern  and 
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lowjii'il  prdiiraiiis  lliMt  iiuhm  i1h»  jkmmIs  of  llic  lHliii«runl  child,  WIumo 
tcnrlnTS  ourv  jislvi»<l  pciin It *u»s  lor  nut  iciu'liiiinr  in  Kn^rlir^li-  tlio  tfciul 
is  now  towani  Sl;iU»  staluti»s  tli!)(  i'(U|uirt'  scliool  (lisiii(^ls  lo  lun'o  n 
biliiiLninl — or  Kiiirtisli-us-!i-s»M'()iitl-laiiiiiui<r(' — proiii'Miu  for-  any  stu- 
doni  \vlnisi' luit  iv»»  la  hiiiiiiirt*  is  not  Knirlisli. 

Ill  tiu'  i'<Mii'ls,  iIh'  I'i^^lit  of  a  !MMi-kno'!isli-spf'iilvin«i'  I'liild  to  a  inoaii- 
iiiirful  cdiicat  ion  is  (MubodiiMl  in  a  i-iisf  l<» Iicai'd  i»y  t  lu'  I'.S.  Siipiciiic 
(\mvi  lids  term.  Tlic  r;i.-(*  involves  Lsni)  ( 'Id lu'sC'Sp^'aidii^r  stiulcnts  in 
San  Fi'aindsro  whose  parents  sav  theii"  cldhhvn  ai'e  i)einir  deided  an 
ocpiai  odncat  ional  ()]»p()rtiiidt y.  Kepi r<  11  ess  of  what  the  Hiiili  Court 
rnlos.  actions  hy  lower  i-onrls  liave  aiieady  resulted  in  mandated 
school  pro^ii-anis  tluit  htive  l)iliu«j;iinl-l)icult  lu-al  components  in  as  luauy 
areas  as  i<  |)iaeti<al.  Miissadinsetls  lias  a  Idlin^nal  ])ro^i'ani  tliat  is 
nr.uulatory,  and  Caliiorida  has  rcivutly  enacted  a  forwa  rddookiu<i 
StjUc  poli(\v  ortjualitv  hilin<j:iial  education  In  be  developec)  throntrhont 
the  Stall'.  * 

From  these  happeiunirs,  we  in  th(»  ( ^om^m'c^ss  should  sensi*  not  oulv  a 
new  direct  i(ui  lor  ed iieai  ion  policyiuahin^*  hut  also  a  new  respnnsilulity 
in  leirislal  i  \  e  ])!{nudnir.  \y  '\t\\  a  t  ivnd  towaid  scluxds  desiirned  to  UKH't 
tlu^  needs  of  ijilin*ruaM)ii'idtura),  chihireu,  we  must  l)iin«r  to  heai'  all 
the  r*'Soiircos  we  can  uuist<^r  lor  new  i)i*(|iri*ains  oT  1  eacliei*  t raiuin<r.  com- 
uunnty  ]>lanniufr  Jnul  ])aien(al  iuvolvcujcut  in  school  ])rf)^n*ams,  fresh 
ilireelious  ff)r  edueat ioual  i*rs<*ai'eh  aiul  demonstration.  luoij'  ])il iu?'jial 
luoucys  to  Stiitc  diM)iirliu(Mits  of  education  for  Slated)as('d  activities, 
and  a  Fcdei-al  ndiMiiust  I'at  ive  st  i  iiel  ure  t hat  puts  l>iliii<rnal  proiirams 
neairr  the  top  of  t!u^  i^ducat iojud  orv:auiy.at ion  chai  t. 

The  hill  we  inti-oduce  to<lay  is,  T  believe,  an  iiui)oi  t!int  steji  foi'ward. 
It  builds  upon  the  experience  ^rjiiiUMl  in  the  fir.^t,  fled<rlin^^  yeai's  of 
tho  Kedeial  bilintrnal  elToi  t. 

Tt  tMicourap'S,  in  other  States,  the  (h*velopment  of  hilin^rnal  pro- 
ofranis  alono;  the  lines  of  those  in  Californin,  Mn.^.saehiis(*tts,  aiul  one 
or  twootluM'  Stntos. 

Tt  encourao;es  the  hilin<rual  activities  of  the  National  Institute  of 
Edueatioii.  '  . 

It  sets  foi-th  new  definitions  foi' what  is  meant  by  a-"l)ilin^Mial  <'ndd'' 
and  the  prf)<rrains  in  which  he  may  [)a rticijjate  uraUu-  tlic  act. 

It  otlers  new  criteria,  for  the  dev(dopiuent  of  an  acceptalde  biliu- 
•rual  proirraiu  npi^licntion. 

Ir  exi^ands  the  i*ole  of  coirmimity  and  parent  in  pro<ri'am  develop- 
ment. ^ 

An.d  it  establishes,  within  the  F.S.  Ollico-  of  Educatioiu  an  adnnnis- 
ti*ative  sti  iuMure  wheiein  bilinirual  (Mlneation  nctivities  ca imot  slip  to 
the  bottom  of  the  or<ranixatiou  ehait.  uhi'imI  in  bureauci-atic  inertia. 

si:M>r.\KV  or  l\MA. 

I^riefly,  ^Tr.  IM  esident,  the  proposed  "( V)mf)reheMsi  ve  Hilin^rual 
Tvlucation  Aniendnioiits  A<  t  of  107:r'  piovidesthe  foUowin^^: 

roFJf'V 

Doclaros  it  the  ])'oliey  of  tlie  Tnited  States  that  bilin<rual  educational 
nu'Miodsand  tcj'hnicjnes  shall  be  em'ouia<»-ed  ami  (h'velojHMl  iii  reco<r- 
nition  of  the  srje<ual  educational  lU'cds  of  <'hil<lren  of  ^^rnuited  EOn<rlish- 
spoukln^  nbilitv."' 
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.^rTMullI/..\'nn^/AlM•l^()^l^lATl<)^' 

Tliosuiii  of  mil  I  ion  is  aiit  hori/i'd  for  each  liscal  yoar  l)c;Tinnin<j; 
jiscal  yriw  l!)7-l  uiul  i»mlin<x  iiscal  vrnt*  11»77,  phis  sucli  a'ihiitioiml  suii»s 
as  tlu'  ('onjrivss  may  itiMci'ininr  iirccssai'v.  Kositvos  some  funds  for 
administ  ralion  and  lot'  ronsiis  act  i\*il  irs  and  ot  Iut  maiulahMl  p rn<,n'tu 
KanuarUs  ono-ihii'd  of  tiu^  amount  l>y  wliioU  any  liscal  yoar  appropri- 
ation i'.\<'i'i»ds  million  to  be  nscd  for  hNU^hcr  t!*uiniii<r  Mnd  related 
eiliieal ional  personnel  development. 

ni:KIMTI0Ns/Rl':(5UI,.\T10XS 

More  preeisely  defines  the  term  "eliihhvn  of  linuted  En<rlish-spoak- 
in<i  ahilily"  as  eov(M'ed  under  tlie  aet.  Seis  an  i'xpande\l  delinitinn  for 
•*pi'o<ri'ain  of  bilin^iiual  edueation/'  juldin^^  stndivs  in  the  native  Ian- 
<rua<re  of  the  eliild.  as  well  as  Kn^di.slu  inehnlin^^  sju'iddn^j:,  I'endinjr. 
ami  writinir:  mandates  bilingual  instruction  in  each  eourse  recpiired  of 
(lie  ehihl:  directs  the  study  of  the  history  and  rnlture  associated  witli 
the  ('hihrs  nalive  lan^^nia^rt..  as  well  as  tlie  history  and  culture  of  the 
Tniled  Stales:  abows  the  pari  icipat  ion  of  bilitiirual  chihiren  in  re^;- 
\dar  classes — such  as  art — where  Knirlish  is  not  ne\'essary  to  under- 
standing: of  the  subject  nnittei-:  pr<>vuh^<  for  the  voluntary  eni'olhnent 
of  chihb'i'U  wliosi'  lan^nia«>-e  is  lOuirlish  :  anti  provides  for  indi viiluali/.ed 
instruction. 

Alf^o,  requii'os  tliat  appi!(*ations  lor  assistanc<^  he  de\'elope(]  in  open 
ennsultjit ion  witli  all  constituents  of  the  schoob  'mclmlin^x  ]")arents  of 
bilinjrual  chilib'en,  at  public  hearing's.  Directs  tlie  ( 'onunir^sioner  to 
establisli  ininimnm  reijuirrnuuits  for  biliuu'ual  luhication  pro<ri*anis, 
such  as  pu]>!bl eacber  ratios  ami  teacher  (|ualific:itions, 

OHAXT  CUITI-IMA 

Piovi(h\s  that  funds  uruler  the  act  sludl  b(^  used  for  biliufrnal  pro- 
<rrams  incbidin<r  ju-eschool  proa*rnms  connectetl  with  Head  Start: 
idanniujr  and  te(*buical  assistance.  l!*ainiiiir  of  educatiousd  persotineb 
incbidin<r  paraprtdessiomils :  to  encourai^'e  and  develop  lii<5lier  e(bu*a- 
tion  pro<^rams  for bilinirmd  teacher! i'ainin<f;  and  auxiliary  conununity 
aci  i  vit  ies  in  support  of  a  !)ilinirual  prt)<rrani. 

Pro\-id(»s  that  ^n'anls  may  Ik^  ma<le  to  local  educational  a<ron(^ios,  or 
to  ii\sl  it  ut  ions  of  hi«rher  (Mhu^atiori  :ii>}dyiMir  joinlly  with  a  local  edu- 
cational Jiiiimcv.  Applica<ions  nnist  be  consistent  witb  criteria  estab- 
lisl^od  by  the  C'onimiss\(\ner,  and  the  Conunissioner  must  tletojauine 
that  t  he  b(^st  a va ilidde  ta lents  and  resotirtw^s  will  condiiiu*  to  provide  in- 
creaS(Ml  edtu-aliomil  opportunities  for  the  children  to  be  S(*rved.  T*ro- 
N'ision  foi*  non])rolit.  j^rivate  school  children  .^bal!  be  made.  The  Stat(» 
educational  a<rency  nnist  lie  notified  of  the  a])i)lieat  ion  an{l  <riven 
optjoi  t  unity  to  comnient, 

Furtber.  emi)ower  tin^- rommissi<mer  to  api)rove  a  .State  bilingual 
protrram.  directed  by  the  State  ed\icat ioiad  a»reu<\v.  if  State  ed\iea- 
tional  :iL''<'Ucv  meets  certain  (M'iteria  d<*.si'rn(Hl  to  show  sound  plannin<r 
and  <5ood  fnith  ( 'onuuissioner  may,  upon  tipprovi^l  of  State  j)lan.  pro- 
vifle  adndnist  r*at  i \'e  nu)neys  in  ( be  State  educational  a<renry 

Specify  that  teems  of  accepted  and  fund<'(l  applications  shall  con- 
stitute a  contract  b(»tween  tb(»  State  edueatinnal  a^reney  and  the  Coni- 
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luissioiu'P  ;ui(l  slinll  lir  slM'cilii'nlly  tMi fnrcriililo.  i 1 1  any  K.S.  ilisti'lt't 
roiirt. 

l'AKTU'IPA'rH»N    JiV  NATIVi:  A  M  Kill  ( *A  NS 

l*roviiU'S  thai  trilml  nr^nni/atltms  or  r)tli(»r  tinnprol'.l  jj:ro\i]>?;  coii- 
(•i»rin'<l  with  Iiulinn  (mIiicjU  ioM,  spt'i'i t)<*nlly  foi^rhihhru  in  schools  <ii\ 
iH'SiM-V!il i<iiis.  iiitiy  he  coiisiihM-t'd  to  iic  u  loral  cddi'iilidii  n«r<Micy«  iis 
(h»linril  hy  thr  art.  and  cli^rihh*  for  *rrants  uwdov  (!u*  at'(.  Pi'nuits  piiy- 
iiuMifs  l4>  lu'  made  \o  t  h<'  S(M'ft^tar\v  of  th('  Intci  ior  fur  tlu'  siimc^  pin-- 

AI)>riXlSTUATl(lN 

Cronies  within  (hi*  T.S.  Oilier'  nf  K(hirat imi.  a  Division  of  Biliti- 
«rjial  K<hi<'ali()n.  hi»;hK'(l  hy  a  I  )iivrl nr.  [o  \>r  phiciMl  iu  (lS-17  in  tlio 
Civil  Sri'virr  lea v<'S  oi'^^ani/.at  ion  of  thr  hivision  up  In  lh(^  Dirortor, 
and  provi(h«s  t  w< J  siii>i)ortin«r  [ mjsIi ions,  iiicl udia;j:  a  Deputy  nii-ertoi'. 

Provides  j hat  Din'ctor.  In  fonsiiltnlion  wilh  Xalioual  Advij^()i'y 
('onta'il  on  IViliu<riial  Mthicat  ion.  shall  snhniit  an  annual  r<^port  in- 
rlndinjf  ;i  nalioMtd  assrssmvnt  orhilin*;\ii)l  I'duiutioi^  nmls;.uul  oiVort,^; 
a  ciMisns  of  hilin<^njd  ('hihlr<Mi  in  Iho  Slates,  and  a  o-ycni'  jilnii  Tor  rx- 
tcndiiiir  hilinii'unl  jiroiri'aias  to  all  jirt'school  Jind  oliMiHMitary  schonl- 
childnMi.  a  plan  tor  llu' devclopnu-nt  of  ('(ln<'nlional  jjorsoiuu^l  to  work 
in  hilin^nal  pro^jrrnnis :  I'osI  cstiinatrs  proj(.'<'l(Ml  for  eat'li  liscai  year 
an<l  liow  cost  is  to  he  Ijin  iu'  hy  ^^ovtM  imuMit  a^ri'ucios  nml  lu-ivjito  or<ra- 
ni/ations  and  spiM'ilii'S  llml  ( 'onnnissionfi\s  ivport  slisill  include  a  re- 
port on  activitii-s  (Ini'iii^^  the  pivr-ciiinfr  liscai  vcai',  ii  statenuMit  of 
activities  to  hp  carried  out  ilurin^i  t!je  su<'cee<rm<r  fiscal  year,  and 
assessment  of  luiinluM-  of  teach<'rs  and  other  o<]ncafion  pci'soniiel 
needed  in  tlie  future,  inchulinir  stiilcnient  of  pivsout  tejiclier  trainin;j: 
ai'tivllios. 

Aiivisoiiv  <*or\cii. 

Mandates  estahlislnueut  of  a  National  A<lvisory  ('V>\incil  on  \V\- 
lin<ina]  Kducat  itni— apptmiled  l>y  the  Secretary  of  Ihsilth,  Kducalion. 
ami  Welfan^ — to  inelu<le  at  h'nst  thi'ce  ineinljcMs  with  li'cJUM-iil  experi- 
ence in  elementary  siiul  seron<lary  edticatiou:  at  h'asMwo  ineniluM's 
who  are  fnIM  tine  I-lnssi  ooni  li^nchers  of  deniousl rated  hilin^niai  tench- 
in<r  ahility  :  and  at  lesist  t  wcmuMuhers  who  jire  ex]>erienced  in  the  train- 
inir  of  hiliiiiiual  e<hication  h'a<-liers.  Ovemll.  the  c(»uncil  must  ho  com- 
posed of  persons  experieru-ed  in  the  edncjition  of  hilia^rnal  chiklren. 

Direds  tln^  Couiiril  Co  advise  the  (Mimintssioaer  in  llie  preparation 
of  n^cMU'ral  re<rnlntions  and  in  t\w  pi*e[)jirat ion  of  specli'ic  [lolicy  mnt- 
tors  arisin<i-  iil  the  admiuislral  ion  of  thi-  hiliu^nud  pron;rjnn.  Knipowers 
the  fouiH'il.  jit  its  option,  shoiihl  a  majority  of  Council  memhers  find 
they  are  in  disa<rreeinent  with  tiieainuud  report  of  t iie  ( ^uniMissioner. 
tosuhinit  a  report  ofitsown. 

Permits  the  ( 'onmiissloner  to  appoint  advisers  and  t(M'hulcal  experts 
to  as^vist  the  Council. 

sriMNiirri VK  skuvicks,  ixci.roix(;  i;Ksi:Aia*n  .wo  dkmoxstuatioxp 

Direct.^  the  National  Instil  nti»  of  Kducation— XI  K— is  dirreted  to 
cai-ry  out  a  ])i'o;ii'am  of  reseairli  in  the  fiehl  of  l)ilin<:unl  educntiou. 
Directs  XIK,  tliron<j:h  its  l)ii'e(-tor  and  llie  Coanuissioiier.  to  conti'uet 
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with  piiMii'  iiiul  iM'i\  ;il<'  (Miiicni  iuii:i  I  tiiiTnrics  to  ilcvchip  Mlin^^'iijil 
l»n>irr;nii  »n<)«lt'ls.  tlcsiirn  ti  iimkIi'I  Sinli*  i^llijiLi'iiiil  inst  imhM  if>h:il  iiiMtr- 
I'ials  ;mu1  r(|uipiiii'iit ,  :iiul  n\  mtjUi'  ji  iiiil  ionul  rim rinu'li^iiisr  of  inloi'iiiM- 
t  inn  \'nv  ) >ilini:'n;il  cdiirM!  \'m\. 

l'ro\-i(lfs  ill)  jMhliiiDiiijl  :i ;j( lioi'i/.jit  ion  o(  sn-'li  luMit ioiui  1  stims  ms 
t  lu' ( 'uiiii't'rss  limy  (Irlcrniinc  is  iumtssmI'v  (d  i-nrry  oiii  ilirsi»  sjUMMnl 
uctivit  ii»s. 

AiK  liori/t's  1  ln' ( 'niiimiss'ujiu'i' JHul  llu»  1  )i  i"(^rtor  of  I  >ilini>'ii!i]  l*Mn<':i- 
tioiitn  coiilrari  wiili  Sinii'  (MliirMlionjil  ;iii'oi]<'irs  to  tlr\'<»lo])  ](';i<lc'i'shi p 
cjipiilii  1  it  ICS  in  t  (u*  (iol<!  of  hjliiiiz'iuil  cfliicit  ni,  in  oilier  tliiit  SIjiIcimIu- 
r:iti()ii;il  ji<.ri'n«'i(S  iH:i V  lie  ol'  iii:i.\iinnni  assist jmh'c  to  io<*;i]  rihu-jilionMl 
aii'ciifii's  in  providin*:' Ml in;[:'u;U  (m1  lu-ut ioun I  (ip]i(iriuuitics. 

Mr,  Prrsidfiit.  niy  nwasiin'  cniitiniirs  tin*  iwisiini:"  doliar  lovfd  of 
nulliori/a<  ion  rnrHictitlr  \*  1 1  UilinuMai  im)  neat  ion  pro'j:rani  :it 
iiiillinn  for  ('ai'li  lisral  yi'ji  r  cndin;:'  lis<*;d  yi-ar  11)77-  IIoWcnti',  it.  also 
providt'S  J)i:it  I  111'  ConiiTt'Ss  ni;i\'  ;ippr<»in'iati'  hicIi  ;idditi(HiMl  siiins  as 
innvlic  nciM'sSa  ry  to  r:i  rry  out  the  piirpo.-^i'S  oft  lie  art  in  riirh  fiscnl  yonr. 
Mini  a<ids  a  sfiofinl  autliorix.alioii  of  approprijit  i(ms  fot'  fla*  Inlitiirnal 
;uliviti(*s  <';irri(Ml  out  liy  tlu' \nti<nKd  Institute.*  of  Kdnrnliou  for  l^ro- 
irrjuiis  iiaanda  t  imI  liy  t  In*  a<'t . 

I  IxMa^vi'  \vt'  iiinsl  ]'i*('()L*"in/.o.  Mr.  IM'csidcui .  llmi  tlic  arl  ual  apjii'o- 
prialinii  for  \  ]\  lulinn'Mnl  cdnriifion  in  any  ;ri\'rn  fisral  yrnr  Ini.s 
fU'Vrr  o.\r(HMl('<l  .'fi:!.'!  iriini(!n.  Tin*  Scnuti',  linwcN'cr.  lias  ('{"JMsistoiitly 
Mpj>rn\-(M|  iiKO'c  fta-  tli(»  (illr  \']\  pron-|';Mii,  inrludin^r  million  in 
iisi-nl  v^^•^l'  M)7-k  whii-fi  wms  ri'diicrd  lo>lo  million  in  con Htimu'i*  with 
tlu'  Honst'.  Hnwowi'.  iho  liill  was  \*ctov'd  I>y  tliw  I'l^'sid^Mil,  dasi  rids 
past  wiM'k  iln*  Scnaii'  ;i pi >i-o>Ttl  ^^u*  million  in  tlir  fisi'.'il  ycjir  l07d 
Altpropi'iation  Art,  now  in  eonfri'mcr.  Tlu^  l)il)  wv  introdnrr,  while 
rontinninn'  ihi'  exist  inn- dolhif  ;nit horixal  ion  lo\'(d,  ii'i\'cs  llio  C'oij<rros^ 
fnll  ant  horiix' — fit  ils  <jpt  ion — to  iuiMT.'iSi'  the  nu)ni'ys  in'allahlc  for 
[jurposcs  0  r  t  lu^  ad. 

(■fK\('ia'sn),v 

M\\  PiT'sidrnt,  I  ladicvr  tiii^  lo!ri>*lation  wi^  have  iiit r<)f]iH'(Ml  IikImv — 
t  ht*  roni)nvluMisiv<^  !'>irmu'ual  Isdnt-alion  AiiuMidnuMds  Art  r>f  p.)!** — 
will  n-o  a  loiiir  u'ay  tf>\vard  (anliiiir  t  In*  niii'litniai'i*  fifrdnralional  ii(»ir]oc("- 
\h-M  has  so  \n\\*x  plairiHHl  Sp:iniHh-SiK';ik'ln!^'  iind  nthci'  hiriii,i:'n;il  cliil- 
i\n^  in  Ainr.rir:!.  I  uvfxv  its  ininicdiatc*  and  rartd'id  coni^iflcM'alirin  hy 
flio  s'oM.irrc'ss  alon'r  witli  t  lnvnit»nsiiro  int  ro<!n('(Ml  hy  Senator  KcMiiicdy, 
in  wincdi  I  havo  juinrd. 

TIh'  Tilt nri'S  of  iidllioa- nf  riiihhvn — hnth  niaj{irify  i\\u\  niinorify — 
denond  upon  whal-WiMlo.  unil  how  ijnii'kly  wiMlo  it  

|Knd  of  irit  I'odnrtorv  slJitonuMits  from  tin*  ( '(ni<rri'Ssionid  Iic:'ord  of" 

i^cnatoi'  ('ir.N NsTo.v.  I  inn  drlirrlitcd  tfjal  Senator  davits  has  joined 
OS.  Ifr.  iiU),  has  hern  a  vcfx'  ron;:'  siippfii'l  rr  and  Friend  ;ind  rllVft  i \'e 
adviicjdi^  of  the  proirranis  t hat  we  are  ronceriUMl  witli  tnd'.iy. 

Senator  d:i \dts.  J  annhdiirlded  tlint  you  are  here,  and  ]  pr'esinae  Von 
may  wisii  to  niak**  some  rennnic-  he  fore  wv  ])i*oee(^d  with  tin*  prfipnsed 
Sfdiediili'. 
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Sonuini- Ja\'its.  Tliniik  ynii  vcit  imirli,  juhI  mny  I  s:i\'  in  llic  spirit 
in  whirh  SiMiaior  Crnuston  Iims  s[)()ki'ii  that  I  join  with  him  and  Son- 
ator  KimuumIv  with  ^'nnit  |>lt»asinH»  in  r('S[uM-t  (i>  this  nnittiM',  aiul  I  ;nn 
\i'r\\i»'i-ati»rnl  (n  him.  As  I  liapp^n  to  Ih»  niM'v  <)\i»rwh(»hn(Ml  wilh  the 
prohlcms  of  lh<*  war  in  Hii*  M'idtl Ic  l-lasl,  1  cafitiof  rcniain  lhr(aii»'h  (hr 
sossion  \\v\v  as  I  mnst  In*  at  a  nu'i'lin^i^  of  the  ( \)inmitii»o  on  h^)rci^i»'n 
Ivi^lations,  of  whirh  I  am  a  nuMulxM*. 

As  Jill  oriii'ina I  sponsor  of  t hr  IVilinii'nal  Education  Art  whcMi  it  was 
lirst  rnartinl  in  ltM')S,  I  am  most  coni'i'iaii'd  that  thi»  proa*ram  hi»  atlo- 
qiia/oly  fnnilcd  and  (hat  (lios(»  I'mids  appropriatiMl  ho  ociuitalily 
(lislrihnt('(L 

'Hie  Cnnirrrss  has  rrcnanizoil  ( hr  worth  of  (he  Hilina'nal  Kdni-'ation 
Art — which  is  titio  \' 1 1  of  thi»  Khancntary  ami  Srronchiry  Kdnration 
Arf — and  appropi'iat  ions  ha\'(»  risen  IVom  ^7,:*  nnlHon  for  ir)()ll 
Hsrai  year  (o'sonu*  six  times  thaf  amount.  In  the  fiscal  1^7-1  appi'opria- 
tion  I'lilK  tho  Scnato  has  pro\'i(hMl  million  and  the  llons(»  has  [n'o- 
NMilcil  ^-IT)  million:  the  hill  is  still  in  ronl'ereniM*  ami  final  action  is  ox- 
piM-ted  on  it  si H)rily. 

The  pi'on'i-ani  is  ellerti\'e.  The  Connnissioner  of  Edneation,  in  his 
annual  report,  has  stated  : 

A  lr(Mnrnd<nis  iiUri'est  in  niniriitml  <Mlin'ininn  Ims  (lev<»l(ip(»(l  since  tJie  iMiacl uhmU 
tn' tH}r  \'!M.  'i')u*  iMNlrral  i>rn,:rrani,  lMM-;jnse  il  \N'asan  rjir)y  elToi-i  n).i:ivi'  visil)i)ii.v 
U)  this  :ii>l>n>afh,  is  ererlitcd      a  faeOn*  in  ov(»lciii.u  this  interest. 

'I'lu*  report  i':o(»s  on  to  state*  that : 

( )lher  iiinn.i:e.<  which  lhh»  Vll  is  more  dircrtly  i'esi»)nsiMe  t'lir  liiive  tMS-nrred  in 
the  ednenrion  sysU»ui.  nisiUinu:  it  un»re  rrsixnisive  to  tlie  needs  of  nnn-l^n^ilisli- 
speMkin^*"  chthh-cn. 

This  is  all  to  tla»  i>-ood.  and  it  ^irives  ns  i^ood  i*eason  to  proecuMl  fnrther 
with  tlu*  (h'V(»lopiiH'nt  ami  I'neonraii'ement  oF  liilinoiial  edneation. 

Tfowover,  I  am  eonet*rned  with  the  distrihntion  of  finids  under  th(» 
proii'ram.  Since  tlu»  pro«»-i-am\s  inception,  some  r^lii^i.Tr)  million  has  l)(»en 
appropriated.  Of  this  amount,  i?ol).M'i.i»'14  )ias  .li'one  to  pro<rrams  in- 
\*<)lvinir  Pnei.'to  Kicans,  all  save  i?'2T.0()(»  of  it  o-oin^'  to  mainland  T^S. 
proiiTiiMis.  Mio.st  ly  in  tin*  Ivast.  'litis  stajnls  it)  cr)nfra.'^t  to  the  $S:i.ri  lO.GHO 
.U'oiiiii' to  pro'o'rants  in\'ol\'inir  Me.xicait  .Vtnerij-aits.  ntostly  in  the  We.st 
and  Soiniiwest.  While  soitt(»  ittiprovetnents  have  heen  ttiade  in  ai'lii(»v- 
ino-a  inor(»  halaitc(»d  distrihtttion.  iittMinities  still  rentain  wliicii  mnst  !)e 
corrected.  .Vit  expansion  of  the  proii'ram  will  facilitate  the  corr(»ction 
of  these  i ncqti ities.  ;  -  • 

H  shoidd  h(»  ttoted  that  the*  hiliitii'tnti  education  pi-o<rraiti  is  not  tnere- 
l  \*  a  pr<\u*rain  f(M*  *MV)reiirners"  hnt  can  lH»nelit  mi  I lioits  of  children  whose- 
native,  lanirnaii'e  hy  cnstom  and  hy  law  is  not  Kn<rlish.  In  Vtierto  Rico, 
a  ptirt  of  the.  United  States,  the  oflicial  lait.<rtia,ii-e  is  Spanish,  and  a  lti<xh 
Dropoi't ion  of  .Aitiericatt  Indian  chilrh'ett  <-on.ie  frotn  liontcs  where  Ktt.L^- 
lish  is  tiot  the  first  laniiMtaofe. 

Fit  my  owit  State  of  Xew  ^'ork,  theri*  are  a|)))roxitnat(dy  .'UIO.OOO  sttt- 
dents  in  iieiMl  of  l)irni«i'ttal  edneation  pro.o-rants  of  wliont  less  than  10 
percent  are  re.r(»i \'in«r  lud p  frotn  F(>deral  ttnd  Stat(|  hilingttal  j)i'Oirrams. 
.\s  has  i)i»en  point(»d  ont  hy  Xew  ^'orl<  s  distiiio-iiislied  edticatiott  cnm- 
missioncr,  Kwald  V.  X\:(jtii.^t.  the  aj)p.roi»riate  rost  t>er  hilitiu-ual  sttt- 
dent  is  $:U)0.  Tims,  if  all  of  Xew  York's  :iOO/)0()  (diildreti  ne(Mlttio'  hilin- 
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<jfn:il  iMliical  ion  wni'  (u  rrricvi*  it ,  (ho  ndtlit  ioiuil  rost  Tor  \\\y  Slato  nloiio 
would  he  >^\H)  inillioi).  ( 'Irai'l  v  inoi-o  Ft'doiMl  assistaiu'c  is  rccjuii'i'cl. 

Mv.  Chainnan,  I  lUii  vwy  appiiM'iat  i\i'  of  the  uoi'k  whicli  is  now 
hciniT  doiH'  \vlii«  li  I  fully  ji)in  in  as  n  rankinu*  niiMuluM*  of  1  lu'  <M)iinnit- 
Ice.  1  rco-iH'l  tlial  I  will  not  hr  ]uv<vn\  t lironuhont  tliis  lica rinir  luvanso 
of  ilnlirs  in  othi'i*  conimit j res.  lait  I  wish  (n  rdinauMul  to  tlu*  Cliaii* 
niiMnlx'i-s of  1  111*  i-arions  panrls  who  an-  IVoni  New  York  :  (  ai-nuMi  Roilri- 
(jni'Z.  sii|)iM*inl('n(l(MU  of  distrirt  7  of  Nrw  ^'ork  City:  Lnis  Alvaroz, 
cxociii ivr  (lirtM'toi*  of  (hr  \'ov\  distiniiiiislu'd  oi;trani/al ion  called 
ASl^IKA;  and  Dr.  Franrisro  'iVilln,  iSvHidiMit  of  the  IMiiM-t'o  Kican 
Associa{ion  for  Xatioual  A  (fairs,  wlio  is  on  (he  same  panel:  and  on  flu* 
\*ei*y  (iivr  panid  Ilci'iian  L;i  Fontaine,  e.xeentivc  adininist  raioi*  of  the 
( Xlife  of  Hiliniriiid  Kdn^at  ion  in  New  Voi'kCity, 

Senator  ( 'u.'.NS'rox.  Thank  yon  vwy  nnich, 

Ouv  lirsl  wihH'Ss  is  Lonis  Xnfuv..  I^'pnty  Staff  I)ireef<)i*  of  lhi»  U.S. 
C'onnuission  on  Civil  I'viirhls.  Ih»  has  lieen  sjieciali/inir  in  the  area  of 
Inlinii-ual  edncMtion. 

Wo  widcoini*  yon  h)  fhis  lu^arinu'.  I  wonid  ap-pj^eciate  il  if  yon  would 
introdnec  foi*  the  re<'ord  thos(»  who  acennipany  y<ai. 

STATEMENT  OF  LOUIS  NUNEZ,  DEPUTY  STAFF  DIRECTOR  OF  THE 
U.S.  COMMISSION  ON  CIVIL  RIGHTS,  ACCOMPANIED  BY  JOHN 
H.  POWELL,  JR..  GENERAL  COUNSEL.  »TACK  HARTOG.  STAFF 
ATTORNEY  AND  MS.  CECELIA  COSCA,  DIRECTOR.  BILINGUAL- 
BICULTURAL  EDUCATION  PROJECT 

^Tr.  XrNK/..  I  inn  Lo\\\^  Xnne*/..  Prpiity  StaiV  Direetor  (d'  tltC-  T^.S, 
Commission  on  Civil  Iviirhts.  1  wish  to  (wprcss  luy  appre<'iation  ami 
that  of  niy  col li^ajjfues  foi'  Ldvinir  nic  the  ojjpoet nnity  to  testify  on  S. 
*2r)rt*2.  (he  HilinL^iial  K<lncation  Ixeform  Act  of  107:5,  and  on  2o5:^. 
Tlie  Conjprehensi  ve  ■l>ilinu*ual  Md  neat  ion  .Vmendments  Act  of  107«-j. 

My  |.HM'.soHal  interest  in  this  area  is  :i  loiii^'-terin  one  and  i:'oe.s  hack" 
to  the  0  years  1  sjient  workintr  foi'  .\SrMKA.  a  Puerto  Uican  nati(nnd 
eihicat  ional  orirani/ation. 

The  (N^nnnissiou  has  n\*ei'  the  last  few-  y(»ars  uiulertaken  niai(Tr 
stndies  conccrinnu'  tMpial  educational  o|)portninty  for  .VuHM'icau  In- 
dians. Afexicau  Americans,  and  Puerto  Kicans. 

Tt"  is  now  involved  in  a  stndy  as-sessini*-  hilini>'uald)icultural  ednea- 
tion  as  an  apj)roach  to  i^naranteinna'  e(pial  (Mlncaliojial  oj)portnnity.  to 
clnldren  of  limited  Kn^irlisli-spcakin.i!:*  al)ility.  It  is  w  ith  tlu»  inforina- 
■tion  which  the  Conunission  has  nr-dned  from  these  investiii'iitious  that 
W(*  wish  {(>  address  this  eomnnt  tet*  today. 

Tiie  hills  hid'ore  yon  today  ar(^  verv  siLt'ndicant  to  the  future  of  ecjual 
edncational  ojiportmiity  foi*  the  milli<ms  of  minority  childrim  in  this 
country  who  come  to  school  spealduLra  hniii'iiaire  which  is  not  l^]n<j:lish 
and  who  liave  cultural  liackt^frrinnds  whieli  di H'er  from  t hat  of  ICna'lish- 
speakinn-  nia  jority  students*.  Current  ]iroi»*i'ams  have  consistently  denied 
tliese  students  e(|nal  edncational  opportunity  hy  attemptin<j:  to  force 
them  into  edncational  |)roirrams  desi<i:ne(l  cultni'ally  and  liuu'nistically 
for  Knn'lish-speakin.ii"  stni lent s. 

Foi*  these  children,  hiliuii'iial  hicnhural  education  is  the  most  siir- 
nilicant  and  p^'omisin^ti:  allernative  to  the  present'  forms  of  cdncat.ion 
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whioli  luivo  failed  I  lioin.  W(»  dolino  hiliiigual  bieultui'al  oducal  ion  as  an 
iiisti'iictional  pro^n-ani  in  which  (  wo  |{ni*^^iui.i>'(»s — Kii<j:iish  and  ihv  na(i\"c 
touf^ue — urc  used  us  mediums  at  instruction  and  in  wiiich  (lie  cultural 
IvickoTound  of  (he  sMuhMits  is  incorpoi'atcMl  into  (he  cnrricwium.  This 
is  distinn'uished  from  a.  pro.irrain,  wliicli  may  be  bilin<rual,  but  wliicli 
fails  to  incorporate  tlu»  cuitni'al  backi»'i*onild  of  students  and,  thus, 
cannot  bo.  cojisideivd  bicultural. 

The  proposed  letrislation  is  of  ma joi*  si*riulicaiu'e  because  it  not  only 
proposes  continu(Hl  aut!u-)rizat  ions  for  Federal  funds  for  title  VTT  of 
the  Elementary  ami  .Socon(hiry  Kchication  Act  of  1005,  but  because  it 
also  makes  provision  for  the  accomplishment  of  some  of  the  major 
tasks  ivinainin«>'  in  the  area  of  bilint>'nal  bienltnral  education. 

We  have  a  number  of  specilic  reconuiuMidations  with  respect  to  the 
bills,  but  first  T  would  like  to  explain  moi*e  fully  the  basis  of  the  Com- 
uiissiortS  position  that,  in  order  to  provide  equal  educational  oppoi-- 
tunity  to  children  of  limited  English-speaking  al)ility,  we  mustdevelgp 
and  implement  appropriate  language  programs  and  culturally  rele- 
vant curricnlmn. 

^I'r.  CliairuKin.  millions  of  Amei*ican  children  enter  school  with 
insnflicieiit  English  langnag(»  skills  to  ])rogress  academically  in  a  school 
program  when  instruction  is  in  English.  AVhat  happens  to  these,  chil- 
dren when  they  enter  a  school  in  which  all  instruction  is  in  English? 
AVhat  ha|)peMS  when  these  children  nuist  face  cnrricular  materials  and 
teaching  methods  which  were  designed  to  be  relevant  to  children  from 
English-speaking  backgronnds? 

In  all  of  our  studies  of  these  questions  the  Commission  has  found 
that  the  schools  have  a  disnuil  record  in  educating  ^fexican  AmciMcans, 
Puerto  Kicans,  and  American-Indian  studeiits.  Without  going  into 
great  ^letaih  T  u-ould  like  to  point  out  some  of  these  findings  regarding 
the  school's  record  in  edncating  these  youngstei's. 

Fn  a.  nuijor  sui  vey  of  schools  and  districts  in  Ai'izona.  Califoi'uia* 
Colorado,  Texas,  and  New  AFexico,  we  found  that  approximately  40 
percent  of  ]\rcxicaii  Americans  who  enter  first  grade  in  thoS(»  States 
never  graduate  from  high  school. 

According  to  estimates  made  by  school  pi-inci]')nls,  at  the  8th  and 
I2tli  grades  fully  40  peivent  of  Cliicano  Hth  and  P2th  graders  are  2  or 
more  yeai-s  I)ehiiKl  grade  level  and  about  two-thirds  are  reading  0 
months  or  more  below  grade  level. 

Similarly,  several  authoi'itative  i*eports  show  that  the  Puerto  Picans 
in  New  York  City  have  astoundingly  high  dropont  lates  and  that  their 
achievenuMit  levels  are  among  the  lowest  in  the  city. 

According  to  tb'^  New  Yoi-k  Stat(>  Conunissioner  of  Educat ion.  who 
submitted  a  statiMiient  at  the  Conunissions  New  York  lieai'ing,  the 
Puerto  Ricjin  dropout  rate  in  New  Yoi'k  City  ranues  between  o8  and 
OP)  percent.  Furthei',  the  board  of  regents  of  the  State  of  New  Yoi'k 
reported  that  in  1071  in  a  randoni  sample  of  schools  with  high  con- 
centrations of  Puei'to  Picans,  Si  percent  of  the.  Hfth  grade  and  SfJ  per- 
c(Mit  of  oighfh  grade  Puerto  Pican  sfudc^nts  }n  New  York  City  were 
reading  below  theii'  grade  l(»vels. 

Acadenuc  achieveaunu  of  American  Indians  is  documented  in  the 
TJ.S.  Ofliee  of  Education  s  n)nO  nationwide  education  study  commonly 
known  as  the  Coleman  Peport,  and  also  in  the  New  Afexico  State  Pe- 
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pnrtnuMU.  of  ImIucmI ion's  UcsuUs  of  tho  1000  Assessment  Sui*\'cy: 
(ii*ju!(\sr),  8.  aiul  1 1. 

Ill  botii  reports  tlic  {iv(M-;ifre  Americjui  Indian  stiulenl.  by  tlio  lltli 
ii'rndo.  was  foiiiul  to  he  at.  least  -)  years  below  the  national  norm  in 
ivactinij.  lanixuaire  ability,  and  inntheniatii's. 

As  part  of  tlie  Mexiran-AnieiMi-an  education  study,  the  Conunission 
has  further  asked  the  question.  ''What  asi)efts  of  the  edueatioiud  pro- 
.ii'rain  bear  on  the  school's  faihiiv  to  pi'ovide  equal  educational  oppoi*- 
tuuity  to  these  youim'Stei's  ?" 

Ill  the  linal  and  foi'theomin^ir  report  of  the  Mexiean-Aiueriean  edu- 
cation study,  we  iiivestiirated  the  relationship  between  aspects  of  the 
curricular  profrrain  and  the  low  academic  achievement  of  Chieano 
students.  As  re[ioi'ted  iu  that  document,  we  found  that  the  placement 
of.  .\rexiean-Amei'iean  children  in  educational  proe'rams  taui^ht  in  a 
hnii>-na*re  diU'erent  from  that,  with  which  they  entei*  school,  and  in 
which  the  eurrieiilum  excludes  their  eidtui'al  hackii'i'ouiul,  constitutes 
a.  denial  of  ecpial  educational  oppoi'tunity  to  these  cliildi'en. 

The  main  reason  foi*  (his  is  tluit  the  failui'e  to  iucoi'poi'ate  the  lan- 
*^uai»*e  and  cultui'al  ])aclvirrouud  of  the.se  students  into  the  educational 
currieuhini  iseouti'aiy  to  a  basic  principle  in  education.  This  principle 
is  that  the  development  of  sound  curricidum'must  be  based  on  mfoi-ina- 
tioii  about  tlie  studcuUs  pai'ticulai*  skills*  interests,  aiul  abilities,  as  well 
as  information  on  bis  family  and  community. 

Ill  the  final  repoit  of  tiic  Mexican-Anu'rican  education  study,  wc 
strongly  I'ecouuuend  the  establishment  of  hilino'ua1-bicu1tui*al  educa- 
tion or  other  approaches  vlesiiTued  to  impai't  Ku,u*lish  laniiua^e  skills 
to  noii-Kn<i*lish  speakiuir  students  while  iiu*o!*po!*atinir  into  tli.o  cwv- 
riculuin  the  childi'en  s  native  laniruaire.  cultuiv.  and  histoi:y. 

Tiie  basic  educational  principle  that.  curi*icu1uni  must  be  based  on 
in  format iou  about  t  he  student's  skills,  interests,  and  abilities,  as  well  as 
1 1  is  family  and  comnuuiiry  applies  to  all  stutlents. 

The  ( 'onnnission  has  not,  to  date,  conducted  a  comparable  iin-est  ii»'a- 
tion  into  the  educutiomil  status  of  any  of  the  other  lana'uai»*e  uunori- 
t  ies.  There  is  I'eason  to  belie\*e.  howes'er,  that  any  other  *rron|)  of 
students  who  entei-s  school  with  a  la n^irua<re  and  culture  di (bu'cnt  from 
that  of  th(»  school  pi'OLTram.  is  enl  it  led  to  similar  lani»'naa;e  and  culture 
|)roo'ranis. 

'I'liis  would  ap|)ly,  foi*  example,  to  Puerto  Ixicau  students  in  New 
^'oi-k.  Amoi'ican  Tiulians  on  resei'vatious,  and  Cliincse -American  stu- 
dents iu  Sa n  Fi'apcisco. 

.Mr.  diaii'mau.  ( heiv  is  a  critical  need  in  this  country  for  the  full 
(l(*velo|)iniMit  and  iiiipleriu-ntiii 'low  of  lauii'ua::'('  Mud  cui'ricular  ])roii'ra ms 
which  can  ))i*()\*!(le  equal  (^ducatiomil  oi)poi't  unit  les  to  <'lnldren  of 
limited  Kufrlish-spcakintr  ability.  In  the  Commission's  view,  bilinp^ual- 
bicnltaral  insti'uction  is  the  most  |)i*omisiui>*  of  the  altermitives  to  the 
present  monolinfrnal-monocidtuiid  system  for  two  reason.s. 

The  hrst  of  these  reasons  is  thai  there  ar(^  sound  educational' j^rin-  • 
ciples  whirli  indicate  that  hi linirual-bi cultural  insti-uction  has  tlu\ 
|)o((Mitial  for  heine*  an  elfective  method  for  insirnctiuir  children  of 
limited  Kn.irlish-speakiuir  ability  in  the  convi»ntional  academic  sul> 
jer»t.s,  Hv  conventional  aca.demic  subjects.  T  mean  TiUirlisli  lauicrnaire 
arts,  and  otbei*  coi*e  academic  subjects  such  as  science,  mathematics, 
aiid  history  tauplit  throu<rh  the  medium  of  Eufrlish. 
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The.  soiHul  iMliK'atioiial  priiK^ph^s  iucludo  tlu»  foUowin^^: 
(1)  rsiuii'  the  native  lan,u'iia,uv  to  li'acli  in  ot liiM*  sul)jivts  allows  tli(» 
education  of  tlu>  rhil<l  to' coiitiiuu*  uiiiut(»rru])t(Hll y  from  Iiomr  to 
scliool.  ihus  pivviMitini:  his  ivtanlatioii  in  suhjiH-t  inatior  wliiU'  iu^ 
loavns  Enirlisli. 

(■•2)  1\Mn'liin,ir  a  child  to  r(»a(l  (icsi  in  tlu»  lau.Lrnairi*  lu>  l)rinir.s  with 
iiini  wluMi  lu'  (Miters  school  facilitates  his  lcarnin«r  tj^  vcad  and  write 
ill  a  second  lan^nni.ire  hecauso  the  l)asic  skills  of  readin<r  are  <renerally 
ti*ansferai)le  f roni  one  lanLHiaii'i*  to  anot her. 

Curricnlnni  wluch'  incor])oral(>s  th(»  st\ident_'s  familial;  expori- 
eiices,  coniinnnity,  history,  and  oultnral  heritaire  will  help  hnild  pride 
and  self-confidence  in  the  stmlent.  and  h\'  heinti'  more  relevant  to  the 
students  pcM'Sonal  e.\i)eri(MU'es.  hei»rhton  his  interest  and  motivation  in 
sciiool. 

(4)  Hv  inte^rratin.ir  tin*  lan.Lrnaixe  and  cnltnral  hael<Lrronnd  of  all 
students*  hiliniiMiahbii-nh nral  eilncation  reinforces  and  incn^ases  the 
communication  Ijetween  home  mikI  school,  thus  improvin^U"  the  student  s 
motivation  and  achievement. 

'Hie  value  of  hilinii'ual-hicultnral  edueation.  however,  <ro(»H  beyond^ 
its  potential  for  hein;^^  a  more  elfective  approach  to  the  teacliinir  fd* 
conventional  academic  subjects  to  chihiren  whose  iMi.irlish  is  limited, 
i'^ilin^ual-bicullnral  education  has  additional  ()bjectiv(»s  which  .are 
important,  not  only  to  the  etlinic  communities  involvml.  but  also  to 
the  Xatioii  as  a  whole. 

Those  additional  objectives  include  rdevolopinir  literacy  in  the  nativo 
laiiiruaire  for  native  si)eakers:  (leveloi)in^  literacy  in  a  second  lanjruajre 
for  Kntrlish  ■si)eakers:  fosterin^r  of  jiositive  attitudes  toward  self  and 
toward  learniu<r:  and  iiuproviu;^^  understandin/i-  and  communication 
anioiiiif  ethnic  irroups  in  thiscouutry. 

T  would  like  to  direct  mv  c(Mum(Mits  now  to  th(»  resuHs  sliown  by 
bilin_ixuabbicultui*al  etbication  to  (lat(».  Valid  (*ompr(»h(»nsive  moth- 
odoloiry  and  instrumentation  for  the  (^valuation  of  bilin/^nial-bicultural 
(»diication  ha\-e  not  yet  been  develoiUMl.  Hecause  of  this  tluuv  has  beeii 
a  ,irreat  d(»al  of  misnnderstandinn-  and  inaccurate  inleri)retatiou  of 
results.  l\escarcii  and  de\-eIonmeiit  of  e\'aIuation  leclnii(iues  is  one  of 
the.  major  needs  in  bilinirnal-bicultural  (Mincation.  There  are  several 
matters  of  crucial  importance  to  the  assessment  of  the  results  of  bilin- 
^rnal-bii'ultural  e(biration  proirrams. 

First,  because  bilin/rnal-bicultiiral  c(hicalion  has  several  major  nroals 
■  an  overall  evaluatif)n  of  results  must  include  an  assessment  of  the  re- 
sults ol)taiued  in  all  of  tluMuajor  objectives  and  not  merely  ins(jnu*.  ^ 

Secondly,  bilinirnal-bicultural  educat  ion.  proirrams  need  to  bo  im- 
plemented for  at  least  r>  or  H  y(Nirs  b(dore  a  compreh(Misi ve  evabiatioii 
•  can  be  beijfun.  This  is  i)articularlv- critical  in  evalnatin^r  impact  i'm 
Kn.irlisli  lan^LTuaire  skills,  and  on  other  a<'adeiuic  skills  as  measured  by 
Knaiish"  lan^niaiife  tests,  because  bilin<ruabbicultural  proirrams  do  not", 
introduce  Kiiirlish  readin.irand  writ  inir- unt il  the  second  or  third  year 
it  is  lueanin^dess  to  evaluate  student  ])(»rformance  in  these  skills  until 
the  students  have  actually  had  an  oppoi'tunity  to  l(»arn  Knirlisb  road- 
inir and  writ inir. 

A  third  basic  con<-ern  in  the.  evaluation  of  pro_irrain  results  is  the 
lack  of  achiev(MU(»nt  t(»sts  and  other  types  of  assessment  inst  rniuenis' 
^vbieh  luive  been  validated  for  bilinnfiuil-bicultnral  students.  Many 
'authorit  ios  have  pointed  out  the  iiduu-ont  cultural  and  lin^iruist  ic  biases, 

O    '  "  . 
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not.  only  in  \(.}  trsis,  Inil  mIso  in  stniidjirdi/A'tl  uclntM'iinuMil  U'Sls.  Tlu^ 
use  nniu'Si*  h'sls  in  |)r(iii'riiiin'v:ihiMlioii  t  luis  raises  <hh'S( ions n'<r5U"cliii<r 
wh:i(  isjictually  in-'ini;  iin-'iisiiriul. 

AiiotluTjiiva  (>r  roiM't'i'ii  in  ('v:Uun(ii)ii  istlint  ri^rtaiii  t"()ii(liti(Mis  liavo 
to  he  iiift  in  ordiM-  (o  i*v;i  liuiti'  I  ho  rlhu'ts  of  niu'  eihirat  i<»M;il  proirrani 
\  yc  to soini^  <»t  lici"  i)ro*^rp.iiii.  In  in'diM*  t o  iMHiipii  vv  I lu»  clVi^cIs  of  1  jiliii- 
i^ual  hienhiirnl  lulnmlion  willi  aiu^llirr  tMhiratioii:il  jMoiirani  it-  is  \)vv- 
Ks^ary  to  have  a  systi'iuatic  rxi)c»riim'ntiil  stiuly  i'ominirin.ii;  a  ^JTi'f^np  of 
stiuK'Mts  who  lia vr.  tlinaiirh  a  binii<rnaMn<'u!tin'a!  pi-oirrani  witli 
a  comfta  nii)ii^  ('(.uii  ml  ^i-ou  p  of  si  ntUM)ts  i.*\|)os(m!  1  o  tin*  ol  hor  alti'i'iiativv 
program. 

l^oth  »^M'onpsnf  students  have  to  ho  very  ?iijiiihii*  in  siioh,  cliiirartoi'is- 
t  ir.s  an  s<)(*i(HM:ononiic  st  al  ns.  inti'ni<riii(:('  k'vi'ls,  <'nt  i-y  ski  1  is  in  Spanish 
ami  I'Jiirlisli.  In  ail.dilion  ht'tatiso  nnnuTons  (>tlu»r  varial>l(»s  onU*r  into 
t  he.  (»tlVot  iviMii'SS  of  inhicational  proirranis,  \"iiliil  coinpa  risniis  wouK] 
lniv(»  if)  (■'')ntr(d  i'or  snch  t]lirlL^s  as  fjiinlity  of  Ipaclicr  traiuiiiu"  ani]  tln' 
availahility  of  cnn-itaiium  matrviiils. 

l^iM'anso  of  Iho  (Hanjdoxitii's  iiivoh*(nl  in  iM"aluatin<«:  hi ! inLninl-bicuh 
tnral  cMlni'atiori  programs.  iUv-  priTcqiiisitcs  ruM'ossarv  .f( )i*  hi'oad  <^imi- 
(n'ali/at  ions  l)a\'o  not  yet  hvvw  nu't  . 

Mr.  Chairman.  1  would  liki'  to  tarn  now  to  senna ^(mkmviI  comnionts 
and  to  Horno  spcriCtc  I't'cnnnnciuhit ions  ii'ira lilinir  tlu'  two  hills  \^•llich 
havohi'on  introduced.  Thvsi*  iiilis  I'ontain  a  niiinhcr  of  st  ronir  ohMiionls 
wluoli  \v(»  m-irv  l)(»  ri'lainod  in  the  Icirishit ion  Miat  is  ropoitod  out  of 
this  (■nnnnilt(H^  I  wwut  to  disi'uss  i)ripily  tlu'st^  si  ronji  (donu»nls. 

FirsL  conccrtod  ciroi'ts  anist  ho  dircctiHl  to\>ai*tl  (he  antliorizatioii 
and  a]>in'opriat  ion  ()f  adiMpiatc  runds  on  (he  fi'doral  !ovc»l  ifdH^  <xo{ds 
of  hilin«riiaM)iiuUni'al  oducational  prnnrnnis  aro  to  ho.  att;iin<Hl.  Tn 
ordor  to  assnro  tho  oontinncd  dcvcdopniont  of  ossontial  components  of 
liiliiiirnaMiicultnial  (^Inrat ion,  the  Kodoral  rioV(Mninont  nnist  antlior- 
izciua.l  appr<Mn'iati'  tho  full  amount  otilicd  for  in  the  IVilini^ual  Ednca^ 
tion  Kofor^m  Act—^ior*  ruilhon  for  lisoal  year -15)7-1-  and  incroasiii<r 
amounts  eaeli  snceeedin;^  vear  to  ^'2:^0  mil  lion  l)v  tluiend  of  (Iseal  year 
107S. 

Appropriations  must  1  jo  iiu'roased  aninndly  if  they  an*  to  ailoquatoly 
meet  the  inereased  eosts  diuMo  iu>rnial  rises  hi  standard  of  !ivin<r  costs, 
increased  student  enrollntenr  and  tlie  in^cessity  for  coniphiiin^i  tasks 
he<rnn  in  eariiur  years. 

^rnreover.  tlieso  Fo(h-ral  fnmls  will  attest  to  the  F(*donil  Govern- 
nient's  conunitmtM)t  to  hilinirnahhifultni-al  edueation  and  will  serve  to 
cncfon-atre  additional  fnndinir  hy  Stare  and  lociil  t^oveninients. 

Secondly,  we  arc  in  full  siippoi-t  of  the  estahl islnnent  of  a  Bureau 
of  Hillriiriial  Kdueation  within  tliu  Oilice  of  Mdueation  as  eallcd  for 
hy  S.  L^'i^V^.  A  Bnr-cau  of  ITdinij-nal  Kdueation  si^jiarate  from,  hut  equal 
in  stature  to.  othei-  hureaus  witldn  tl\e  Odiee  of  Education  will  have 
meaninirfid  injiut  not  onlv  iiUo  [xdicy  aiul  deeisionniakin^r  at  the  top 
level  hut  also  into  tlu^se  hureaus  wliudi  hili.nunl-hicultural  education 
will  allVct  su(di  as  tlie  l^nrean  of  School  Systems  unci  tlio  ]5urcau  of 
.l?enewal.  This  is  essentitil  if  hilin^nial  edneation  pro^ri'Jmis  lU'e  to  have 
a  <dianc(^  to  succeed.        ^  . 

Third,  the  iniportjuice  of  allocatinir  separate  resources  for  tlm  tasks 
of  em-ricuhnu  <levelo])nieat,  researeh.  mnl  evnhialion.  and  elei\rhiir- 
house.  fun<!tions  cannot  he  overcmi)hasized.  Reseaivli  and  evaluation 
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JUT',  too  ri'itiml  In  ljiliiinii;iM)i('nll  iirnl  (Mlurnt  ion  lo  ims1<  ihv'w  not  i)oiii<»' 
lUUMHuplislu'd  iliu'  (o  iusiiiliritMit  fuiHls.  'I1u*  pi'oposcil  Ici^'ishil  ion  must 
incliidi'  a  iiKUulnti'  to  coiKlnct  I'cscai'i'h  Miul  (*vn liiatioii  and  an  aullior- 
i/.atioM  for  al  k»asl  $in  luillioii  so  that  tluvv  tasks  can  he  accoinplisluHl 

Foiii'tli.  in  nMjuii'in.u' as  a  condiiion  foi*  rninliii.ii' that  an  application 
for  a  l)ilin<:ual  i)i'Oi»'|'jnn  Ih»  dcvidopiMl  with  open  ronsuHation  and  ap- 
pi'oval  by  coiuininuly  nitMnl)iM's,  I  he  ( 'onipi'chcnsivc  Hiliiiiiual  Kdn<'a- 
tioii  AnuMidmiMils  Art  of  IDT'l  assures  paiHMital  involviMniMit  in  th(^ 
pi-oirranTs  d('\  t'h)piu<Mital  staii'r. 

These  i-equireincnls  will  pi'ovide  foi*  seviM'a I  thiniis:  that  pa  rents  and 
0(5ininunities  have  a  ehoice  as  to  whethei-  they  need  and  want  l)ilin<riial- 
l)ienlrni*al  pi'Oi»*i'ains :  that  they  ean  deeide  the  ty[)e  of  pi'0*»'rain  it 
should  l)e:  and  that  the  cui-i-ienlnin  will  i)e  I'elevant  to  the  <2:]*oups 
soi'ved. 

Fifth,  the  si)eeilie  lUMjuii-einents  foi*  State  eliii'ihility  foi*  tlie  fund- 
iuii'  of  State  adniiiustrative  and  eooi-diuatin;*'  fnnetion.s  as  outlined 
ill  S.  •inT)')  ai'e  extremely  inii)oi'tMnt.  They  icMpdre  that  in  ordei*  for  a 
State  edneatioual  aizviiev  to  eliii'ihle  to  iveeive  Federal  funds,  tlia 
State  must  have  already  made  s[)eeilie  eonnnitments  to  hilina'ual- 
hirullui'al  edneat  ion  in  le.tri?ilal ion  and  in  fundinir. 

Furthei*.  l)y  limirin<>'  the  amount'  of  title  VH  funds  whieli  a  State 
edneatioual  aL^eiu-y  may  i-eeeive  to  T)  pei-eent  of  the  total  Federal  funds 
spent  on  bilinii'ual-hienltui-al  pi'Oi:"i*:ims  within  the  State,  the  bill  as- 
sures'that  the  emi>haKis  of  the  pi'Oii'ram  remains  at  the  local  level. 

Sixth,  it  isri'itieal  that  ?^ome  title  \T  1  funds  be  s|)eeitieally  allocated 
to  the  traiuiuLi  of  needed  administrative  and  teaehin<r  ])er>^ouuel.  The 
BiliuiiMial  Kdueation  l\eforn\  Act  does  assure  that  a  substantial  portion 
of  title  VIT  fmuls  would  be  used  fm*  stall  trainiuii'  by  speeifyin<>'  that 
iu)t  less  than  *>.")  pi>re{Mit  of  funds  allocated  foi*  title  VII  which  exceed 
$00  mil  lion  shallbe  used  foi-  ti'aiuin<i\  and  by  also  spec!  fyin^*  that  from 
2(M)tor)(HI  fellowshi|)s shall  he  <:Tante(l  each  liscal  year. 

Jf  these  stnif  develo[)ment  provisions  are  iueluded,  we  feel  it  would 
not  be  lUM-essai-y  to  authoi*i/.e  additional  funtis  for  s[)ecial  ti^aiuiufr 
programs  foi-  State  educational  airemw  [KU'soimel  as  is  specified  in 
S.  2*5:^,. 

'I'he  si'veuth  point  I  wish  to  stress  is  that  there  is  a  ii'reat  lu^ed  for 
bilinii'uahbicidtural  eduration  for  thousaiuls  of  adults  with  limited 
EuiiMsh-speakinir  skills.  This  type  of  e{lucatiou  would  Di'ovide  them 
with  job  ti'aiuina'  ami  with  the  lUM-essai'v  laui^uaire  skills  they  need 
to  participate  fully  in  our  socii»ty.  The  PiiliuLnial  Education  "Reform 
Act  ludps  uu'et  this  need  bv  ai)proi^i'iatiuii'  $-hi  million  foi*  biliuirual 
in^ii  iiet  ion  under  the  \'oeational  Fdueat  iomil  Act. 

Fitrht,  the  ( 'ounuissiou  suppoi'ts  the  id(»}i  (»,\pi'(»s^'ed  in  both  bills,  of 
establishina'  a  "Xational  Advisory  Council  on  Hiliim'ual-l^icultural 
Education."  The  faet  that  both  bills  sueeify  the  (pialiiicntions  of 
persons  to  be  named  to  the  Comu-il  woi'ks  toward  ^i'uaranteeinfr  the 
appoint m(>nt  of  finalilied  iKU'sons. 

In  iuldition.  tl^e  S))eeilieations  in  S.  2552.  tliat  tlie  Council  meet 
four  times  a  year  and  submit  its  own  amiual  I'cpoi't  ai'e  essential  if 
the  Council  is  lo  hav(*  siiiiiilicant  iiuDact  into  the  administration  of 
bilin<rnal-l)icultural  education  at  thc  Fedei'al  lev(;],  TTowevei*.  we  rec- 
ouunend  that  the  proposed  letrislatiou  mak(*.  tli(»  existeiu-e  of  tin; 
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Coniicil  I'otrriijinniis  willi  tlio  r.\ tstt'iicr  of  the  J^ui'ouii  ol'  Hilin<rn:»l- 
]Viciiitin*al  Kilnriit i(Hi. 

TluMM'  ai'c  Si'vonil  siKM'ilitM'lmnp^s  \\\  woi'ilitii:' which  t  lie  (^)iniiiissi(Hi 
rofoninn'iids.  A  iniiulu't'of  tlu'>r  nvr  coriri'i'iUMl  with  th(».  iiii|K)r1aiu*(»  of 
thi'  rnltMr:i1  comiHim'iit  In  l)iliiin'ii;il-hiriihiii':il  ('tliirjit ion.  Iit^jnisr  of 
th(»  (liiMMM  which  will  he  set  hy  I  lie  tour  nf  i  his  \\\\\ ioiinl  l(\i:"ishi1  uni. 
\l  is  imjxiiiiun  in  \\\('  litlc  niul  tUriHi^i'lioiil  the  hill,  tho  (cru^ 

"lulinii'iijil-hiculturMl  rdiical  ioif*  he  usi'd  iiislcinl  of '•htliiin-ii;!  1  iMliica- 
t  ioti."  'I'lu'  i>lifiist'  ••hiliiiii'iial  nlucnt  ion'*  can  \  )v  intcr|jrct^'i|  as  |>i'()«:Taiiis 
v,-iii{'!j  lio  nor  i;u't)!'j!{)}'aU' ;  \\v  ciih  n !*al  hacl;.:i'rtaiiitl  tji' si  iii!ca(>;  i.'l'  liijiitcil 
KUjLi'lisli-spcakin.ii' ahi lily.  Tlint  is  not  the  inlnil  (jfthc  h\i;"islat  ion. 

The  siirniii^-afn'c  o\'  incot-poriiiin^r  tlic  cuUural  harlvii'rouinl  of  these 
sluiletils  iiit(»  Mie  ednrjitional  |)roi:'rnm  needs  to  he  eipially  si  i-esscd  in 
tlu^  UilTs  ]>o.]icy  statement.  I'orthis  i>nrpnse  tlie  live  points  s|>id]iMl  o\it 
in  the  poliry  stsitenienl  in  S.  'jri.'i'J  snilicienlly  emphnsix.e  the  viilne  of 
hf)l  h  laiiii'naLi'e  ami  ciiltni'i^  to  l(»!irnin<r.  as  \A"ell  as  the  important'  of 
tliesi'  reson rcrs  to  j he  Nation  as  a  whole. 

I Ninie<li;i(('ly  fifler  liaise  li\*r  jxtints  afe  made  in  the  policy  stale- 
merit.  howe\*rr.  the  wnf'dini:'  slionhl  read  as  stated  in  the  policy  section 
of  S. -2 \\'ith  this  ciianiz'e  the  section  will  state  that  ConiiTcss  do- 
rhu'i'S  it  tol>e  h'rdiM'al  policy  to cncnni-ap*  and  ]>ro\dde  fnn»]s sj>eciiical- 
ly  foi*  hiit'nii'nahhicnlt ni'iil  edncalinn. 

.\nother  [xdnt  which  we  wish  to  ninko  with  I'csperl  tocnlti'n'c  j)ei'- 
tains  to  \  delinit  i(ni  nf  hilirin'ualdtiiadt  ural  iMlnciit  i(tn.  Such  :i  defifii- 
lion  slionld  inchidc  the  idea  that  cnltiire of  tlie  nntioii  or  a  reti  with 
whi<'h  the  child's  natix'c  laniiiiM'i'c  is  associated,  hat  also  that  cnltni'e 
ninst;  he  inclnded  1  Ii !'on,i:'houi  tin*  pmu'cam  hy  hnsini:^  tJi(»  desiii'n  of 
the  em'ricnhnn  on  tlie  stnth'Mts'  vahjes.  intcfcsts.  and  familial'  e.xpcM*- 
lejices  which  stem  in  p;irt.  frnmcnhnnd  1  UM-ila,L:v. 

'V]\v  Comprehensive  liilinu'n.'d  Kdncation  A nuMuhiuMit  A<*t  does  in- 
chuh*  sucli  wni'dinu'  h\*  st  al  inii' t  hat  one  of  t  he  <'oniponi»nl s  of  hilin«:"ual- 
hi(adtural  education  is  tluit",  . 

FusfrupTioii  is  .irivca  Iwitli  ia  tJir  iiatirt'  !aMi:iiam'  of  tlir  vUtU\  and  in  Kuj;lisli 
:ni(l  with  apiinM-i;ni(Mi  I'nr  tlu*  culnM'iU  iM'i'iru.i:*'  nf  tlif  rhild  In  ill!  ihnsi'  »vmrsi's 
nr  snbjiM'is  4if  study  wlii^-Ji  twv  rrauij't'd  of  a  rliild. 

\Vv  rccomnuMid  t  hat  this  coium*])!  of  cnltnral  inchision  he  incor^po- 
rat(Ml  into  t  fu'  di^finit  ion  ol'  hiliiiirnaUhjcnll  ural  edncation  <i'i\aMi  in  Iho. 
Ic.Ldshitiom 

Another-  woi'dinir  reconnnendation  which  we  wisli  to  ma]c<»  conc(M'ns 
the  use  of  the  phrasi'  "sp(»cial  edncational  nt>eds  of  chihlrcn  of  hniitod 
Kni!:liHh-si)eakini;' ahility.'- 
Sonaloi- KKNNKnv.  Mr.  Nufa'S.  I  afii  jnst  \v()nderln«r.  since  tlieso  ar(^ 
technical  clianL^es.  i  f  we  (-{mjUI  jjcrhaps  mi)\-e  on  tosonu'  of  the  (pu»stions. 
I  do  hn\'e  some  (jnestions  t  hat  I  wanl  to  ask  you.  We  iwv  iroiii^  to  he 
pi'es.s(»<M'oi'  time.  I  want  to  ts'wc  yoii  Jis  li'i'ea't  an  (ippoi't unity  a,s  the 
<>th(»r  wit  nesse.s  tospeak.  and  I  hfi ve  just  a  ft»w  (|U(vst ions. 

^fr.  XrNKX..  If  I  may,  I  would  like  t<»  read  th(»  ch)sinir  para<rraph 
and  I  will  skip  the  next  few  pnires. 

Senator  Ki:n  Nr.nv.  It  will  ad  \)v  inchidcd  in  the  i-ecord. 

Xrxi:/..  The  present  JnonolinLniahmojHK'ultni'al  edncntional  sys- 
stem  has. by  cvi' ry  mcasni'e  failed  tlie  child  wlio  comes  to  school  witl'i  a 
diil'eivnt  lanii'uaii'e  and  cnhiiriil  hacki^'roniid  fionj  tlinf  of  llic  majority 
student.  I 'nicss  a])|)ropriate  JaniiiniL^'  pro.iirams and  (.'ulttu ally  ndo.vaiit 
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cufricnliiiiis  hit  i |r\'rln| m^.I  :)M(1  iiiiplciiU'iitiMl.  this  NiiticMi's  sori'y  fnil- 
\\\v.  to  iMliicatr  ('hildrcn  limitctl  I-jiiilisli-spcakiiiii"  {ihility  \\'\\\  ^<> 
iinoorns-tiMl.  ( 'onu'i't'.^s  lias  :itj  {)|)|K)rt  unity,  with  this  li\iris!:il  idii.  lo 
niJikc  oli'nt'  to  all.  utii"  l)asic  national  (■oinniitmcnt  to  providi^  i'(iiial  i'(lu- 
nW  iofjal  ojjpurt unit  i<s  lo  all  <'hil<lr<'i). 

A  I''('<liM'al  i>i'o_irriini  for  hiHntrnal -hicn It  n ral  I'd neat  ion.  ;i<!('(inutply 
fumli'il  jijul  >{  rriiii'i  hiMKui  hy  inipoi-taiit  provisions  in  i'acii  of  t iioso  t  wo 
liills.  will  otlVr  n(»w  promise^  to  i lu*  millions  («t*  cliiMntMi  Tot*  whom  ^'(lual 
odncal  ionul  oppori  unit y  is  n<»l  yi't  a  frailty. 

>^4')iiiliir  Kj:\nj:])V.  I  waijt  in  iirsi  ol'  a)!  :\t  \h\<  ^at.'»  hour  oxttnul  a 
warm  word  of  widronir  to  you  and  yonr  associates  this  aftornoon. 

Air.  ChjunmnL  I  wcjuld  liki'  in  iiiclu(!c  al  an  apfu'opi-iafc  placo  in 
tile  r*'nu'd  my  ()]KMnn,L^  statiMnrnt.  It  indicad-s  at  least  my  very  litiu 
helirl'  in  tiir  imporumro  of  om*  fi'dcral  svstcm  f()ni])h'l(dy  fuifilliuir  its 
r»)nnnitnu'rit  to  ;Im^  ri>nc('pt  of  hilin^irnjddiirnlt ur:i  1  cdnca't  inn. 

AVr  have  t  ri(»d  in  the  leirislatimi.  as  yon  have  ontiineil  in  yonr  <'0m- 
nieiits.  to  )iK>Vi»  ijito  souje  addilioual  aVeas.  tlir  lr;ninn,ir  of  vocational 
eduralion  as  well  as  adult  etlueation. 

Von  know  full  well,  as  do  tiic  oHu»i's  wlio  will  tes(ii'y  luM'e.  of  the 
need  and  support  foi' t  h is  Ici^islat  ion.  It  is  wi'itten  in  tlie  riovornvucnt's 
(jwn  data  I'om'ei'ninur  (Oiihli'en  and  adults  in  so  many  difVeriMit  |)arts  of 
our  conntry.  It  is  colU'etcil  in  the  shuisties  n\'  the*  I'.S.  Civil  Ki.irhts. 
Conunission  and  the  Senate  Select  ConnuittiH'  on  Kqual  Ivhicatiou. 
and  ill  c\(>ry  stijdy  <d'  th(*  adc(pta<'y  of  cdncatioiial  oppoiUmity  for 
childrc^n  of  ot  hci-  4-nlt  ui*es. 

I  know  wt»  ai-e  lioiiiu:  to  heai-  ahont  (hose  who  liavc  livcti  witli  (liis 
pi'ohlcm.  so  I  ask  that  my  statement  ite  in<-lnded  in  its  entirety  in  the 
I'iH'ord.  1  would  like  to  ask  just  a  fev.-  quest  ions  of  Air.  Xunez, 

iias  ti)(*  Civil  niii'lits  ( 'oinu)i.ssion  attempt (mI  to  provide  any  ovor- 
si'i'ht  on  <-onii)ianci'S  with  the  nienun-Mudnm  i:"\sne(i  hy  tlu^  Oflico  of 
Civil  K'iirhts  in  IfKAV  it\  May.  U^TO  requii'iuir  all  distiiets  witli  more 
than  percent  natiomil  oriiiiu  minority  cntol]nient  tn  meet  tlu^  eduea- 
ti(^nal  lU'eds  of  these  stntlents^ 

Mr.  Xrxi:/..  Ai  e  you  askiuLr  do  we  liavf*  a  spec)  He  propfrani? 

Senator  Kknnkov.  Yes.  1  think  one  of  onr  real  failiu-irs  in  a  wide 
variety  of  diirci'enr  social,  education,  and  liealtli  jjro^.'-ram.s  is  our  own 
.  failure  ro  f{)ll<uv  up  sullieiently  and  fuHill  tun- ovei'siirht  responsibility, 

I  am  just  wcunlerinir.  il'ivcu  this  menioraiuhfui  of  Afay  i!>7<).  whether 
the  Civil  IJl^hts  Connuission  attempts  to  providi*  sonu^  oversi<rlit/ 

AFr,  Xrxr.z.  As  a  mat  ten'  (»r  faet,  Scuiator  Kennedy,  we  ha\  e  a  unit 
t hat- e\"aluates  civil  riirlits -ruforcement  tlu'oupunit  the  Kederai  estah- 
lishmcnt.  and  tins  unit  d<M»s  carry  onl  \dy  intensive  inv(»st  i«i'at  i(Uis  as 
to  the  civil  ri<rhts  fcs|»ou.stl>iIities  of  tla*  Department  of  IIIvAV. 

As  I  muliu'stand  from  oui-  irenei-al  {'omiscl- — and  he  may  want  to 
auiplifv  on  this  poitit — wi*  are  comln<'tin<r  revii'ws  o f  tins  en iorcenieut 
effort.  *     '  ^  . 

Senator  Ki:xN'i:nv.  Is  tlau  e  anythiiiL^  yon  would  like  tn  add  ? 
Afr.  1*owj:ij..  Xo. 

Semitor  I\i:nni:i>v.  Could  you  snhnnt  fot^  tlu*  locoid  a  somewhat 
more  detailed  i('S(>ouse.  as  ((»  wlu»tlier  y(ui  have  seen  a?iy  oveisiirht  on 
1  his  pa  rt  icular  ipa^stioii  (d'  en  for<'enuuit. 

Afr.  Xi'Ni:/.  On  the  specitir  tpu'Stiou,  yes. 

Senator  Kknxkuv.  L  refer  to  the  o  j>ercent  national  ori<riu  minority 
(•nrollniGnt  in  those,  districts. 
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iVfr.  NrNKx..  AVo  will  look  into  Mint  wlicn  wc  ^ro('  buck. 

Souator  Kkn'NKdy.  If  vow  iwv  daiufr  it,  nm  voii  tell  us  wlu\t  yo\i  i\ro 
doinc:,  the  results,  et  ootorn,  nnd  if  you  nro.  not  doiuir  it.  would  you 
lUulcM-takc^  to  do  ?o,  and  if  you  iuv  uot  doiuir  it.  lot  us  know  why  not  ^ 

I  tliiuk  it  would  bo  v(M*y  ust^f\d  if  wo  could  work  out  soniothini^  in 
thisaron.  I  think  it  would  bo  important. 

Mr.  Isr.NKz.  Fiuc^. 

[The  iufornuitiou  referred  to  and  subsequently  supplied  follows:] 


Honorable  Edward  M.  Kennedy 
United  States  Senate 
Washington,  D.  C.  20510 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy: 

The  Coinrnias ion  on  Civil  Rights  is  pleased  to  provide  the  follow- 
ing responses  to  the  questions  you  posed  during  the  recent 
testiiDony  of  Louis  Nunez  on  S.  2552,  '*The  Bilingual  Education 
Reform  Act  of  1973,"  and  S.  2553,  "The  Comprehensive  Bilingual 
Education  Amendment  Act,"  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Education. 
The  longer  version  of  the  Commission's  statement  responds  to 
several  of  the  concerns  you  raised,  but  I  did  want  to  provide 
you  with  a  complete  and  detailed  response  to  each  of  your 
questions. 

With  regard  to  the  Commission's  monitoring  of  the  Department 
o£  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare's  efforts  to  bring  about 
compliance  with  the  May  25  Memorandum,  we  have  provided  over- 
sight information  in  two  Commission  studies. 

The  sixth  Commission  report  on  Mexican  American  education, 
which  is  scheduled  for  release  in  February  of  1974  contains 
an  analysis  of  the  effectiveness  of  HEW's' efforts  to  enforce 
the  May  "25  Memorandum.    The  analysis  includes  a  description 
of  the  Memorandum's  conceptual  framework,  a  history  of  the 
Memorandum's  development,  a  description  of  its  application  in 
compliance  reviews,  and  a  status  report  on  districts  reviewed 
according  to  its  provisions.    While  the  analysis  is  not  entirely.  . 
complete,  we  have  tentatively  concluded  that  while  compliance 
standards  have  unproved  substantially  as  a  result  of  the  Memoran- 
dum's application,  HEW's  effect  on  school  districts  nationwide 
has  been  limited,  due  to  the  small  number  of  revi©^;s  it  has 
conducted  and  its  failure  to  initiate  enforcement  proceedings 
where  noncompliance  is  found. 

In  addition,  the  Office  of  Federal  Civil  Rights  Evaluation  is 
preparing  a  report  on  the  status  of  Federal  civil  rights  enforce- 
ment activities  at  the  headquarters  and  regional  levels.  HEW's 
efforts  to  enforce  civil  rights  provisions  in  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  will  be  covered  in  one"  of  the  report's  sections. 
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A  major  focus  ot  that  suction  wilL       a  description  of  the 
iflipact  tlie  May  25  Memorandum  has  had  on  HEW's  overall  compliance 
pro:4ram.     HH^  has  expanded  the  Memorandum's  coverage  to  require 
equal  educational  services  for  black  as  well  as  national  origin 
minority  group  children.    The  report  commends  HEl^  for  this 
approach.     Several  deficiencies  in  HEW's  enforcement  program 
will  also  be  cited  in  the  report,  paramount  among  them  will  be 
shortcomings  already  noted  in  the  sixth  report  on  Mexican  Ameri- 
can education. 

Vgur  second  question  asked  whether  this  Commission  was  convinced 
that  the  failure  to  provide  bilingual  programs  in  a  school 
district  with  a  heavy  concentration  of  Spanish  speaking  students 
is  a  violation  of  Title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 

Title  yi  is  grounded  upon  the  right  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  condition  its  grants  of  financial  assistance  with  reasonable 
restrictions.    The  Commission  believes  that  Title  VI  imposes  an 
obligation  on  school  districts  to  provide  some  kind  of  language 
instruction  to  students  of  limited  English-speaking  ability  who 
cannot  otherwise  meaningfully  participate  in  the  educational 
program  which  is  readily  accessible  to  their  English-speaking 
classmates.    We  agree  with  the  memorandum  of  guidelines  (May  25, 
1970),   issued  by  HEW,  clarifying  its  policy  concerning  the 
responsibility  of  school  districts  to  provide  equal  educational 
opportunity  to  children  deficient  in  English  language  skills: 

Where  inability  to  speak  and  understand  the 
English  j.anguage  excludes  national  origin- 
minority  »roup  children  from  effective  par- 
ticipation in  the  educational  program  offered 
by  a  school  district,  the  district  must  .take 
affirmative  steps  to  rectify  the  language 
deficiency  in  order  to  open  its  instructional 
program  to  these  students. 

The  Commission's  position  is,  therefore,  that  a  school  district 
has  a  duty  to  provide  affirmative  assistance  to  students  of 
limited  English-speaking  ability,  and  that  to  deny  this  affir- 
mative assistance  to  those  students  has  the  prohibitive  effect 
of  excluding  them  from  participation  in,-  denying  them  the.  bene- 
fits of,  and  subjecting  them  to  discrimination  under  the  school 
district's  educational  program.     Failure  to  provide  this  affir- 
mative assistance  is,  therefore,  a  violation  of  Title  VI. 
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While  stating  that  some  sort  of  affirmative  assistance  is  an 
obligation  under  Title  VI,  uhe  Commission  cannot  state  that 
bilingual  education  is  the  only  program  which  will  meet  the 
needs  of  all  students  of  limited  English-speaking  ability. 
W*e  are  presently  conducting  a  study  on  b  il  ingual-bicul tural 
education,  which  will  describe  the  present  state  of  its  devel- 
opment and  will  include  a  discussion  of  the  benefits  of  the 
varying  alternatives  to  the  present  monolingual-monocultural 
system  and  will  provide  some  direction  for  the  systematic 
evaluation  of  these  programs. 

Your  third  question  asked  whether  the  Commission  had  inquired 
into  the  responsibility  of  State  departments  of  education  for 
meeting  the  needs  of  Spanish-speaking  and  other  national  origin 
minority  students. 

The  responsibility  of  State  education  agencies  (SHA)  to  provide 
guidance  to  school  districts  in  the  area  of  equal  educational 
services  is  covered  in  this  Commission's  sixth  report  on  Mexican 
American  education.     The  report  includes  an  analysis  of  State 
laws  concerning  bilingual  education  in  five  Southwestern  States, 
the  nature  and  regulation  of  programs  for  the  educable  mentally 
retarded,  and  the  emphasis  given  the  development  of  bilingual- 
bicultural  programs.     The  Commission  found  in  general  that  none 
of  the  five  States  have  provided  sufficient  funding  to  meet  the 
needs  of  Mexican  American  children.     In  addition,  no  comprehen- 
sive guidance  has  been  provided  to  school  districts  by  any  of 
the  five  Southwestern  States.    The  Commission  recommended  the 
development  of  requirements  by  SEA's  aimed  at  ensuring  the  pro- 
vision of  language  and  cultural  programs,  the  use  of  sanctions 
by  States  to  enforce  such  requirements,  and  the  increase  of 
Federal  support  for  bilingual-bicultural  education  programs. 

The  Commission's  Office  of  Federal  Civil  Rights  Evaluation  has 
not  examined  State  departments  of  education  in  its  current 
enforcement  effort  study.    Funds. have  been  set  aside  in  the 
Commission's  budget  for  a  study  in  the  next  fiscal  year  of 
Scite  civil  rights  enforcement  and  State  education  agencies 
will  be  included  in  Chat  study  to  the  extent  that  they  enforce 
civil  rights  requirements.    This  study,  however,  is  not  an 
annual  review  of  StatP  education  agencies,  but  a  review  of 
State  agency  enforr;ement  of  civil  rights  in  several  areas, 
including  education.     We  do  not  now  have  the  staff  or  resources 
to  conduct  such  a  study,  as  you  suggested.     The  Commission  is, 
however,  concerned  with  State  enforcement  and  State  educational 
programming  with  respect  to  bilingual-bicultural  education.  To 
this  end  we  will  sponsor  in  early  March  of  1974,  shortly  after 
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release  of  the  sixth  Commission  report  on  Mexican  American 
education,  a  conference  designed  to  apprise  State  and  local 
education  officials  about  the  report  and  to  encourage  action 
on  its  recoomendations .    Attending  the  conference  will  be 
State  superintendents  of  education,  school  board  members, 
principals,  parents  and  activists  in  bilingual  education 
from  the  five  States  discussed  in  the  reports. 

Finally,  you  inquired  about  follow-up  to  our  Massachusetts 
State  Advisory  Conmittee  Report  issued  in  February,  1972. 
The  findings  and  recoamendations  contained  in  Issues  of  Con- 
cem  to  Puerto  Ricans  in  Boston  and  Springfield  dealt  with 
several  issues  including  education.     In  following  up  the 
nineteen  recommendations  on  education,  the  Massachusetts  SAC 
wrote" to  all  the  appropriate  Federal,  State  and  local  offi- 
cials.    I  am  enclosing  some  of  the  relevant  correspondence  for 
your  infonnacion.    Additionally,  Mr,  Alexander  Rodriguez,  who 
was  Chaimian  of  the  Massachusetts'  SAC  subcommittee  which  held 
the  open  meeting  and  prepared  the  report,  remained  active  in 
legislative  efforts  which  resulted  in  the  passage  of  House  Bill 
3575,  which  made  bilingual  education  mandatory. in  each  school 
district  in  the  Commonwealth.     I  would  only  point  out  that  our 
follow-up  involved  several  other  subject  areas,  and  the  Federal 
and  State  agencies  involved  in  the  report. 

The  Commission  will  continue  to  be  supportive  of  legislation 
and  of  bilingual-bicultural  education  programs.    We  expect 
that  additional  research  and  data  collection  will  demonstrate 
the  relative  merits  of  various  language  programs  for  all  children 
who  come  to  school  speaking  a  .language  other  than  English  and 
who  have  cultural  backgrounds  different  from  that  of  English- 
speaking  students.    If  you  have  any  further  questions,  please 
feel  free. to  have  a  member  of  your  staff  get  in  touch  with  me. 

Sincerely, 


JOHN  A ,  BlIGGS 
Staff  Director 


cc : 


Senator  Alan  Cranston 
All  Commissioners 


SriiMtor  Ki:nm.]iv.  Let  iiic  mhI\  you  lliis:  Is  tlu*  ( 'oiiimissioii  ^'ou- 
viiirtMl  ilial  llu'  I'MihuH'  (i»  j)r(>viilt'  1  »iliii<jfnal  |»r<)irr:niis  in  :i  srlmol 
distfii't  with  jr  licju'v  (mhu'I'iu  rnl ion  of  Sjninisli-spruUiiiLi'  si  udt'iits  is 
:i  violation  of  liik*      (if  tlu' ( *ivil  Kiulits  Ai*l  of  H^'Vl  ^ 

Mr.  PoWKi.i..  (\'flaiiilv  I  would  s:iv.  Si'iiMtor.  tluit  it  is  ihr  vii'w  of 
tlif  ()lli.v  of  Civil  lli^i'-his  of  IIKW  \  \rM  ii  wouM  l.tj. 

Sriijilnr  I\ i-:n ( *;m  yon  i^rl  :i  posit  ioii  on  ilint  ;ui<l  i:"i\'r  it  In  \\>t 
NrNK/..        will  look  inio  it. 

SiMinlor  ]\knm-:j>v.  I  Ijis  ilic  (  \>iii mission  intjuircd  into  iljo  rr'sjionsihil- 

itV  (>{  SiilitVili'j  »iirl  liii'iiiS  ui  t'uiU'iii  ioli  loi' nUn-!  iJiii'llli^  liri'tisol  Sj)HiiJsil 

spcnkinir  luul  other  n;iti(Minl  orij^'iit  niinoi'it  irs  slmlv»nts^ 

Mr.  XrNKZ.  Xti:  I  do  not  think  wt^  Inivr  i\silly  focused  on  the  prnb- 
Icni  of  St;ite  »K»j):\rt nu'ins  (»f  eilnralion.  1  t  liinU  our  <'oin'<i'ns  hii  v*'  Ix'cii 
primarily  wit  li  Fniei-nl  :ii:'rnrii's. 

( )l)\*i(»nsly  we  WiM'e  lookini^-  at  tint  as  we  eN]»an(!  ifi  onr  ahilily  to 
Mionilor  pi'oo'ranis,  we  will  liavelo  look  at  the  lorjil  leveL  bnt  in  ,iivn- 
eral  in  the  past  we  lni\'e  lieen  |{)okini^'  nniinly  at  the  iMMleral  aii'^'iieies, 

Senator  KiiNMcnv.  It  seems  me  in  Mnilei'siandiiii:'  thr  total  prol? 
liMM  what  the  Stat(»s  are  <loinii'  not  doiniji"  wonh!  lie  of  p»neral  in- 
terest. ^^^)nlll  yon  lake  that  at  hsist  as  ;i  sni^'^iest  iofji  whieh  is  mailt'  arid 
l(^t  us  know  what  kind  of  I'esponse  von  ha  v<' t o  it , 

>rr,  Ni  NKZ.  Ves. 

Senator'  1\  As  I  nnderstand  in  yiny  of  M^Tj  I  he  Ma. -sa elm- 

setts  Sl:it e  .\ (I \'isory  ( 'onnnission  ijisrlnsed  that  some  )  sehool-an-cd 
Ihierto  IJi<*an  ehihh'en  in  l>oston  idone  wi'i'i*  not  enrolled  in  school. 
*I'he  ( 'onimission  issiit'il  P.'  n'roinmeiidat  ions,  I  iliinU  it  would  he  nse- 
fnl  for  any  of  ns  to  know  whetlaT  those  have  Ikmmi  imphanented  and 
what  t  he  St nti'  is  doinii'. 

1  lltink  it  wonid  he  worthwhile  to  coinnuMni  those  Sliiti^s  (hat  niv 
ready  doinir  well  in  this  area,  and  I  thiidc  it  would  he  useful  to  know 
the  o]u's  that  ai'e  not  doini;*  as  wi'll  as  the  ones  that  are. 

1  would  liki' to  at  feast  h(^  ahh' to  "^'et  some  ki  im[  of  i nsinht  from  yon r 
^ronp  as  to  how  we  are  doinir  in  my  own  home  Statt-. 

Mr.  XrNi:/>.  A\'e  will  Ik'  hai)]ty  to  provide*  a  status  repoi-t  on  thi? 
whole  issue. 

Seual or  lCi;x  M:n^'.  I  I"  yon  are  not  doiun-a  iH'view  of  Stale  eihe'at  ion 
>y>U't\i>.  I  \eot(ld  he  iuf(n'('sfed  ifi  kufjwinii'  whelher  yon  think  that 
W()tdd  ln'  wort  liwhile. 

.Mr.  Xi:-\KZ.  I  <|o  no!  thiid<  there  is  any  (lispiile:  it  is  veiy  w-orih- 
wliile.  r  would  say  it  is  a  iiiiestiiMi  (d"  oin*  ri'sntii'ees  and  tmr  present  in- 
A'olviMueni  in  ojlun-  proi/rams.  aial  wluMher  \vi^  will  h(>  ahlc  jo<rrl,  into 
that.  ■  " 

'i'liat  has  heen  an  a  I'eii  fd"  discn^sion.  whet  htu*  the  ( 'oiniiii ss ion  shou hi 
i.''o  Iteyond  t  he  i«'edera i  ( iox-ernment  to  look  at  what  t  he  .'^t;H<*  and  local 
iroverinueiits  are  doi  ni^'  in  this  area,  ami  we  iii-e  niovinn"  into  t  his  a  rea. 

Senator  K k.\ .vjcnv.  (ii\'e  ns  jifst  your  latest  tirmkinir. on  tlnit. 

.M  r.  Ni  Ni:z.  I^ne. 

Seimior  ( NS'i'ox.  *r]iaid\  yoin'ery  mut'li..  .  . 

Mr.  Nunez,  liave  yon  nnnle  do  yon  phni  to  make  any  in-ihtptli 
.stinlies  o  r  t  he.  liilinirnal  m^eds  of  Indians  in  our  country' 
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ion  jiisi  liiiisluMl  i\  »U<l;iy  lu'iiriiii;  iit  the 
I  iM I  'm  us,  I  wiis  t  \  \v\v  \  lu' 


Mr.  NrNiy..  'I'ln-  ( *niiunis;-.w,,  ,,,,, 
\\'iii(l<'W  UocU  Kt'st'rviii  inn  Navn 
iirs!  (lay  \i\<\  ut'i-U, 

1  iMiili't.'sJMinl  i  II  1  hr  stu'nnJ  :i!nl  I  hi fihlsiys  wr 
(riisiv  Iv'>tiiMnn\*  ri'ir^n'* I iiin-  tlu*  hilinii'uiii 
r:ui  liidiniis,  ;iMi I  1  wrutlil  >;iy  in  ihf  \v\h 
ninko  sonu*  vrrv  sjxM'ilu'  n'rninnuMn iat  ions 
rjilinnal  ncciLsnf  Anirj-irMn  IndiaJis. 

SrnJilor  ( 'i:.\Ns'tnN'.  'riianic  ynn  vrfv  umh'Ii.  I  Inu'i*  nn  I'nrdn^r  <|n<\s- 
ti<Mis.  and  I  M[>|»r(M'iat('  very  nnu'h  \"(»nr  lnnn;r  \vitli  ns  today. 

I'l'iio  jin-jKii'i'd  siiUrnuMit  of  Mr.  Ninlc/  anti  a  statcnicnt  of  llic  TLS. 
<  'nnnnisr^inii  nn  CM  vil  Ki_ii'hi<  l'<dlo\v  :  | 
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LOUIS  NUNEZ 
UNITED  STATES  COMMISSION  ON  CIVIL  RIGHTS 
S2552  THE^'BILINGUAL  EDUCATION  REFORM  ACT  OF  1973'*AND  ON  S2553  THE 
"COMPREHENSIVE  lULINCUAL  EDUCATION  AMKNIMENT  ACT" 
BEFORE  THE 

COMMITTEE  ON  UBOR  AND  PUBLIC  WELFARE,  OCTOBER  31,  1973 


Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  tlie  Corataittee :     I  am  Louis  Nunez,  Deputy 
Staff  Director  of  the  United  States  Commission  on  Civil  Rights.     I  wish  to 
express  my  apv>reciation  and  that  of  my  colleagues  for  giving  roe  the  oppor- 
tunity to  testify  on  S.  2552  the  "Bilingual  Education  Reform  Act"  of  1973 
and  on  S.  2553  "The  Coniprehensive  Bilingual  Education  Amendments  Act"  of 
1973r     My  personal • Interest  in  this  area  is  a  long  term  one  and  goes  back 
to  the  nine  years  1  spent  working  for  Aspira,  A  Puerto  Rican  national 
educational  organization.    The  Commission  has  over  the  last  few  years 
undertaken  nvijor  studies  concerning  equal  educational  opportunity  and  the 
American  Indian,  Mexican  American  and  Puerto  Rican  coniraiinities .     It  is  now 
involved  in  a  study  assessing  Bilingual  Bicultural  Education  as  an  approach 
to  guaranteeivig  equal  educational  opportunity  to  children  of  limited  English 
speaking  ability.     It  is  with  the  in  formation- which  the  Commission  has 
gained  from  these  investigations  that  we  wish  to  address  this  Committee 
today. 

The  Bills  before  you  today  are  very  signif  icant  to  the  future  of  - equal 
educational  opportunity  for  the  millions  ofminority  children  in. this 
country  who  come  to  school  speaking  a  language  which  is  not  English  and 
with  cultural  backgrounds  which  differ  from  that  of  English  speaking 
majority  students.    Current  pi'ograms  have  consistently  denied  these 
students  cqiuil  educational  opportunity  by  attempting  to  force  them  into 
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educational  programs  (IcKl^'Ucd  cuUurally  and  linguistically  for  Engllsli 
speaking  majority  students.     For  tliese  children,  blUngual-blcultural 
education  Is  the  most  significant  and  promising  alternative  to  the 
present  forms  of  oducation  which  have  failed  theia.     I  am  defining 
bilingual  blcultural  education  as  an  instructional  program  In  which  two 
language s**Engllsh  and  the  native  tongue-are  used  as  a  medium  of  Instruction 
and  in  which  the  cultural  background  of  the  students  Is  Incorporated  Into 
the  curriculum.    This  is  distinguished  from  a  program,  which  may  be 
bilingual,  but  which  falls  to  incorporate  the  cultural  background  of 
students  and,  thus,  cannot  be  considered  as  blcultural. 

The  proposed  legislation  Is  of  major  significance  because  it  not 
only  proposes  continued  authorizations  for  federal  funds  for  Title  VII 
of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965,  but  because  it 
also  makes  provision  for  the  accomplishment  of  some  of  the  major  tasks 
remaining  In  the  area  of  blllngual-blcultural  education.    We  have  a  . 
number  of  specific  recommendations  with  respect  to  the  bills,  but  first 
I  would  like  to  explain  more  fully  the  basis  for  the  Commission's 
position  that,  in  order  to  provide  equal  educational  opportunity  to 
children  of  limited  English  speaking  ability,  we  must  develop  and  implement  ■ 
appropriate  language  programs  and  culturally  relevant  curriculum. 

Mr.  Chairman,  millions  of  American  children  enter  school  with  insuf- 
ficient English  language  skills  to  progress  academically  in  a  school 
program  in  which  instruction  is  given  in  English.     Whiat  happens  to  these 
children  when  they  enter  a  school  in  which  all  instruction  is  given  In 
English?    Wliat  happens  when  these  children  must  face  curricular  materials 
and  teaching  methods  which  were  all  designed  to  be  relevant  to  children 
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from  English  spenklng  Ijackyruiuuis?    'Hi rough  sevural  studies  the  Commission 
has  reported  on  the  scliool's  dismal  record  in  educating  Mexican  Americans, 
Puerto  Ricaijs  and  American  Indian  students.    Witliout  going  into  great 
detail,  1  would  like  to  point  out  some  of  Llicse  findings  regarding  tlio 
school's  record  in  educating  these  youngsters. 

In  a  major  survey  of  schools  and  districts  in  Arizona,  California, 
Colorado,  Texas  and  New  Mexico  conducted  by  the  Conimisslon ,  it  was  found 
that  approximately  AQ%  of  Mexican  Americans  who  enter  first  grade  in  those 
states  never  graduate  from  high  school.    According  to  estimates  made  by 
school  principals,  at  the  Sth  and  I2th  grades  fully  ^UX  ot  Chicano  8th  and 
12th  graders  are  two  or  more  years  behind  grade  level  and  about  two  thirds 
are  reading  6  months  or  more  below  grade  level. 

Similarly,  according  to  several  authoritative  reports,  the  Puerto 
Rican  dropout  ratf?  is  nnwng  the  lilghest  and  their  achievement  levels  among 
the  lowest  in  the  country.    According  to  the  New  York  State  Commissioner  of 
Education,   the  Puerto  Rican  drop  out  rate  in  New  York  City  ranges  between 
58%  to  66%.     Further,   the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  State  of  New  York 
reported  that  in  1971  in  a  random  sample  of  schools  with  high  concentra- 
tions of  Puerto  Ricans,  81%  of  the  fifth  grade  and  86%  of  eighth  grade 
Puerto  Rican  students  in  New  York  City  were  reading  below  their  grade 
levels. 

Academic  achievement  of  American  Indians  is  documented -in  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Education's  1966  nationwide  education  study  commonly  known  as 
the  "Coleman  Report",  and- also  in  the  New  Mexico  State  Department  of 
Education's  Results  of  the  1969  Assessment  Survey;     Grades  5,8  and  11. 
In  both  reports  the  average  American  Indian  student,  by  the  11th. grade. 
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was  fouiid  to  be  at  least  3  yoar«  below  the  national  norm  In  reading, 
language  ability  and  mathematics. 

As  part  of  t!iL*  Mexican  Anerican  Education  Study,  the  Comndssion  has 
further  asked  the  question  "What  aspects  of  the  educational  program  bear 
on  Che  school's  failure  to  provide  equal  educational  opportunity  to  these 
youngsters?"    In  the  final  and  forthcoming  report  of  the  hfexican  American 
Education  Study,  we  investigated  the  relationship  between  aspects  of  the 
curricular  program  and  the  low  academic  achievement  of  Clilcano  students. 
As  rej:>orted  in  that  document,  we  found  that  the  placement  of  ^^exican 
American  children  in  educational  programs  Caught  in  a  language  different 
from  that  with  which  they  enter  school,  and  in  which  the  curriculum 
excludes  their  cultural  background,  constitutes  a  denial  of  equal 
educational  opportiniity  to  the&e  children.    The  main  reason  for  this  is 
tliat  the  failure  to  incorporate  the  language  and  cultural  background  of 
these  students  into  the  educational  curriculum  is  contrary  to  a  basic 
principle  in  education.   .This  principle  is  that  the  development  of  sound 
curriculum  must  be  based  on  information  about  the  students  particular 
skills,  interests,  and  abilities,  as  well  as  information  on  hio  family  and 
comiuunlty. 

In  the  final  report  of  tlie  Mexican  American  Education  Study,  we 
strongly  recommend  the  establishment  of  bilingual  bicultural  education  or  other 
curricular  approaches  designed  to  impart  English  language  skills  to  non- 
English  speaking  students  while  incorporating  into  the  curriculum  the 
children's  native  language,  culture,  and  history. 

The  basic  educational  principle  that  curriculum  must  be  based  on 
information  about  the  .student's  skills,  interests  and.  abilities,  as  well 
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as  his  fatally  and  community  applies  to  all  students.    Therefore,  although 
the  Commission  has  not,  to  date,  conducted  a  comparable  investigation  into 
the  educational  status  of  any  of  the  other  language  minorities,  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that,  any  other  group  of  students  who  enters  school  with 
a  language  and  culture  which  differs  from  that  of  the  school  program,  is 
entitled  to  similar  language  and  culture  programs.    This  would  apply,  for 
example,  to  Puerto  Rican  students  in  New  York,  American  Indians  on 
reservations  and  Chinese-American  students  in  San  Francisco. 

Mr.  Chairinan,  there  is  a  critical  need  in  this  country  for  the  full 
development  and  implementation  of  language  and  curricular  programs  which 
can  provide  equal  educational  opportunities  to  children  of  limited  English 
speaking  ability.     In  the  Commission's  view  bilingual  bicultural  instruc- 
tion is  Che  most  promising  of  the  alternatives  to  the  present  monolingual 
roono-culcural  system  for  two  reasons.    The  first  of  these  reasons  is  that 
there  arc  sound  pedagogical  principles  which  indicate  that  bilingual 
bicultural  instruction  has  the  potential  for  being  an  effective  method 
for- instructing  children  of  limited  English  speaking  ability  in  the 
conventional  acaderaix  subjects.    By  conventional  academic  subjects,  I 
mean  English  language  arts,  and  other  core  academic  subjects  such  as 
science,  math  and  history  through  the  medium  of  English. 

Tlie  sound  educational  principles  which  underpin  the  use  of  bilingual 
bicultural  instruction  to  improve  the  achievement:  of  children  of  limited 
English  speaking  ability  in  conventional    academic  subjects  ate  the  following: 


1)     using  the  native  language  to  teach  in  other  subjects  allows 


the  education  of  the  child  to  continue  uninterruptedly  from 


home  to  school,  thus  preventing  his  retardation  in  subject 


matter  while  he  learns  English. 
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2)     tendiing  a  child  to  read  first  in  the  language  he  brings 


with  him  when  he  enters  school  facilitates  his  learning  to 


read  and  write  in  a  second  language  because  the  basic  skills 


of  reading  are  generally  transferable  from  one  language  to 
another. 

3)  curriculum  which  incorporates  the  student's  familiar 
experiences,  community,  history,  and  cultural  heritage  will 
help  build  pride  and  self  confidence  in  the  student,  and  by 
being  more  relevant  to  the  student's  personal  experiences, 
heighten  his  interest  and  motivation  in  school. 

4)  by  integrating  the  language  and  cultural  background  of  all 
students,  bilingual-bicultural  education  reinforces  and 
increases  the  communication  between  home  and  school,  which 
will  improve  the  student's  motivation  and  achievement. 

The  value  of  bilingual  bicultural  education,  however,  goes  beyond 
its  potential    for  being  a  more  effective  approach  to  the  teaching  of 
conventional  academic  subjects  to  children  whose  English  is  limited. 
Bilingual  bicultural  education  has  additional  objectives  which  are 
in?>ortant .not  only  to  the  ethnic  communities  involved,  but  also  to  the 
nation    as  a  whole.    These  additional  objectives  include:  developing 
literacy  in  the  native  language  for  native  speakers;  developing  literacy 
in  a  second  language  for  English  speakers;  fostering  of  positive  attitudes 
toward  self  and  toward  learning;  and  improving  understanding  and  communi- 
cation among  ethnic  groups  in  this  country. 

I 'would  like  to  direct  tny  comments  now  to  the  question  of  the  results 
shown  by  bilingual  bicultural  education  to  date.     Valid  comprehensive 
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methodology  and  Ins triimciuatlou  for  the  evaluation  of  bilingual  blcultural 
education  have  not  vet  been  developed »  and  because  of  this  there  has  been 
a  great  deal  of  misunderstanding  and  Inaccurate  Interpretation  of  results. 
Research  and  development  In  this  area  i.'?  one  of  the  major  needs  In  bilingual 
blcultural  education.    There  are  several  concerns  of  crucial  Importance 
to  the  assessment  of  the  results  of  bilingual  Mcultural  education 
programs. 

First  of  all,  because  bilingual  blcultural  education  has  several 
major  goals,  as  T  have  previously  discussed,  an  overall  evaluation  of 
program  results  must  Include  an  assessment  of  the  results  obtained  In  all 
of  the  major  objectives  and  not  merely  on  some  of  these. 

Secondly,  blllngual-blcultural  education  programs  need  to  be 
Implemented  for  at  least  5  or  6  years  before  a  comprehensive  evaluation 
of  their  goals  can  be  begun.    This  Is  particularly  critical  with  the 
evaluation  of  the  program's  Impact  on  English  language  skills  and  on 
other  academic  skills  as  measured  by  English  language  tests.  Because 
blllngual-blcultural  programs  first  Introduce  reading  and  writing  In  the 
native  language,  and  do  not  begin  to  introduce  English  reading  and  writing 
until  the  second  or  third  year,  it  is  meaningless  to  evaluate  student 
performance  on  these  skills  until  thev  have  acutally  had  an  opportunity 
to  learn  English  reading  and  writing  skills. 

A  third  basic  concern  in  the  evaluation  of  program  results  is  the 
lack  of  achievement  tests  and  other  types  of  "assessment  instruments  which 
have  been  validated  for  bilingual  blcultural  students.    Many  authorities 
have  pointed  out  the  inherent  cultural  and  linguistic  biases,  not  only  in 
IQ  tests,  but  also  in  standardized  achievement  tests r    The  use  of  these 
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tests  In  program  cvaLiirulun  ituu;  nii^ius  questions  regarding  wliat  Is 


actually  being  measured. 


Another  area  ol  concern  In  evaluation  Is  that  certain  conditions 
have  to  be  net  in  order  Co  uvalunte  the  c fleets  of  one  uducaclonal 
program  relative  to  soirc  other  program.     In  order  to  compare  the  effects 
of  bilingual  blcultural  education  with  another  educational  program  It  Is 
necessary  to  have  a  systematic  experimental  study  comparing  a  group  of 
students  who  have  gone  through  a  bilingual  blcultural  prugram  with  a 
comparable  control  group  of  students  exposed  to  the  other  alternative 
program.    Both  groups  of  students  liave  to  be  very  similar  in  such 
characteristics  as  socioeconomic  status.  Intelligence  levels,  entry  skills 
in  Spanlsli  and  Engllsli.     In  addition,  because  numerous  other  variable 
enter  into  the  effectiveness  of  educational  programs,  valid  comparisons 
would  have  to  control  for  such  things  as  quality  of  teacher  training  and 
Che  availability  of  curriculum  materials. 

Because  of  the  complexities  involved  in  evaluating  bilingual 
blcultural  education  programs,  the  prerequisites  of  valid,  widespread' 
evaluations  necessary  for  broad  general! isatlons  liave  not  yet  been  met. 

Mr.  oViairman,  1  would  like  to  turn  now  to  some  general  comments  and 
to  some  specific  recoimnendations  on  the  two  bills  which  have  been  Introduced. 
These  Bills  contain  a  nunijer  of  strong  elements  which  we  urge  be  retained 
in  the  legislation  that  is  reported  out  of  this  Committee.     I  want  to 
discuss  briefly  these  strong  elements. 

Important  Elements  of  the  Bills  which  the  Commission  supports: 

First,  concerted  efforts  must  be  directed  toward  the  authorization 
and  appropriation  of  adequate  funds  on  the  federal  level  if  the  goals  of 
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blllngual-blcultural  eilucuLlonal  l>rograins  arc  to  be  attained.    In  order 
CO  assure  the  continued  development  of  essential  components  of  bilingual- 
blcultural  education,  thti  Federal  Covernnicnt  must  autliorlze  and  appropri- 
ate the  full  ainouiit  called  for  in  the  Ulllngual  Edvicallon  Reform  Act  — 
$135  million  for  fiscal  year  * 7A  and  Increasing  amounts  each  succeeding 
year  to  $250  million  by  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1978.    The  appropriations 
must  be  Increased  annually  If  they  are  to  adequately  meet  the  Increased 
costs  due  to  normal  rlt^es  In  standard  of  living  costs,  Increased  student 
enrollment  and  the  necessity  for  completing  tasks  begun  In  earlier  years. 
In  addition,   these  federal  funds  will  attest  to  the  federal  government's 
comrnitment  to  blllngual-blcultural  education  and  will  serve  to  encourage 
additional  funding  by  State  and  local  governments. 

Secondly,  we  are  In  full  support  of  the  establishment  of  a  Bureau 
of  Bilingual  Kducatlon  within  the  Office  of  Education  as  called  for  by 
S.  2,552.    A  Bureau  of  Bilingual  Education  separate  from,  but  equal  In 
stature  to,  otlier  bureaus  within  the  organizational  structure  of  the 
Office  of  Education  will  have  raeaningful  input  not  only  into  policy  and 
decision  making  at  the  top  level,  but  also  into  those  bureaus,  such  as  the 
Bureau  of  School  Systems  and  the  Bureau  of  Renewal,  which  bilingual 
blcultural  education  will  affect.     Tills  Is  essential  if  bilingual  education 
programs  are  to  have  a  chance  for  success. 

Third,   the  Importance  of  allocating  separate  resources  for  the  tf<iikr. 
of  curriculum  dcveloprntin  L ,  research  and  evaluation,  and  clearlngliouse 
functions  cannot  be  overemphasized.     Research  and  evaluation  are  too 
critical  to  bilingual  blcultural  education  to  risk  their  not  being 
accomplished  due  to  Insuf ficlent  funds*    Tlie  proposed  legislation  must 
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Include  a  numdate  to  conduct  research  and  evaluation  and  an  authorization 
for  at  least  $10  million  so  that  these  tasks  can  be  accomplished. 

Fourth,  in  requiring  as  a  condition  for  funding  that  an  application 
for  a  bilingual  program  be  deveJopcd  u*i th  open  consultation  and  approval 
by  conanimlty  ineirl>cr.s,  the  Comprehensive  Bilingual  Education  Amendments 
Act  of  1973  assures  parental  involvement  in  the  program's  developmental 
stage.    Tliese  requirements  will  provide  for  several  things:     that  Parents 
and  Communities  have  a  choice  'tir>  to  whether  they  need  and  want  bilingual/ 
blcultural  programs;  that    they  can  decide  the  type  of  program  it  should 
be;  and  that  the  curriculum  to  be  taught  In  the  programs  will  be  relevant 
to  the  groups  which  the  programs  will  serve = 

Fifth,  the  specific  requirements  for  state  eligibility  for  the 
funding  of  state  administrative  and  coordinating  functions  as  outlined  in 
S,  2553  arc  extremely  Important,    lliey  require  that  in  order  for  a  state 
educational  agency  to  be  eligible  to  receive  federal  funds,  the  State 
must  have  already  made  specific  commitments  to  bilingual-biculturnl 
education  in  legislation  and  in  funding,    Furtlier,  by  limiting  funding  to 
the  state  educational  agency  to  5%  uf  the  total  federal  Cundn  on  bilingual 
blcultural  programs  within  the  state,  the  bill  assures  that  the  emphasis 
of  the  program  remains  at  the  local  level. 

Sixth,  it  1p  critical  that  some  Title  VII  funds  be  specifically 
allocated  to  \\\c  traini.njt  of  noedcil  administrative  and  t(n::hfnf  pcrponnel 
for  bilingual  -biculturiil  education,    Tlie  Bilingual  Educntion  Ileform  Act 
decs  assure  that  a  substantial  portion  of  Title  VII  funds  be  used  for 
staff  training  by  specifying  that  not  less  than  35  percent  of  fimds 
allocated  for  Title  VII  whlcli  exceed  $35  million  shall  be  used  for 
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tralntngt  ami  by  aXat  spucifyltii;  LhaL  from  200  Co  500  fellowships  shall 
be  granted  each  fiscal  year  for  this  purpose.     Ff  these  staff  development 
provisions  are  included >  we  feel  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  authorize 
additional  funds  for  special  training  prograutJ  for  State  Educational 
agency  personnel  as  is  specified  in  S.  2553. 

Vi\e  seventh  inajor  point  I  wish  to  stress  is  that  there  is  a  great 
need  for  bilingual  bicultural  education  to  be  made  available  to  the 
thousands  of  limited  English  speaking  adults  in  this  country.    This  type 
of  education  would  provide  them  with  adequate  Job  training' and  with  the 
necessary  language  skills  they  need  to  participate  fully  in  our  society. 
The  Bilingual  Education  Reform  Act  helps  meet  this  need  by  appropriating 
$40  million  for  bilingual  instruction  under  the  Vocational  Educational 
Act. 

Eighth,  the  Commission  supports  the  idea  expressed  in  botli  Bil]s, 
to  establish  a  "National  Advisory  Come  11  on  Bilingual  Bicultural 
Education."    Tlie  fact  that  both  Bills  specify  the  qualifications  of 
persons  to  be  named  to^tlic.Comcil  works  toward,  guaranteeing  the  appoint- 
ment of  qiulifted  persons.    In  addition >  the  specifications  in  S.  2552, 
that  the  Council  meet  four  times  a  year  and  tliat  it  submit  its'  own  annual 
report  are  essential  if  the  Council  is  to  have  significant  impact  into 
the  administration  of  bilingual  bicultural  education  at  the  federal  level. 
However  J  we  recommend  that  Ci^e  proposed  le{>i«Iiit  Ion  n:ike  tlie  cKistence  of 
the  Council  Coterminous  wltli  the  existence  of  tlie  bureau  of  BilJugual- 
Di cultural  Education. 
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SPEC! VIC  RHC0MM};NDAT10NS  on  OlANGES  IN  WORDING 


There  are  several  specific  changes  In  wording  which  the  Commission 
recommends  be  made  to  strengthen  the  legislation.    A  ntimber  of  tliese  are 
concerned  with  the  Importance  of  the  cultural  component  to  bilingual  bl- 
cultural  education.    Because  of  the  direction  which  will  be  set  by  the  tone 
of  this  national  legislacion>  it  is  important  that>   in  the  title  and  through- 
out the  blll>  the  term  "bilingual  bicultural  education"  be  used  instead  of 
"bilingual  education,"    The  phrase  "bilingual  education"  can  be  interpreted 
to  refer  to  programs  which  do  not  incorporate  the  cultural  background  of 
students  of  limited  Ei^gllsh  speaking  ability,  which  is  not  the  intent  of  the 
legislation. 

The  significance  of  incorporating  the  cultural  background  of  these 
students  into  the  educational  progriim  needs  to  be  equally  stressed  in  the 
policy  statement  to  the  Bill,    For 'this  purpose  the  five  points  spelled  out 
in  the  policy  statement  in  S,  2552  sufficiently  emphasize  the  value  of  both 
language  and  culture  to  leaming>  as  well  as  the  importance  of  these  resources 
to  the  nation  as  a  wliolu.    However,   immediately  after  these  five  points  are 
made  in  the  policy  statement,  the  wording  should  read  as  sf.ated  in  the  policy 
section  of  S,  2553,    With  this  change  the  section  will  state  that  Congress 
declares  it  to  be  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  encourage  and  provide 
funds  specifically  for  hi  linf.ual -bicultural  education. 
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Another  point  which  wo  wish  to  make  with  respect  to  culture  pertnins 
to  the  definition  of  bilingunl  blcultural  education.    Such  a  definition 
shovild  inclvide  the  idea  that  culture  must  be  incorporated,  not  only  through 
a  study  of  the  history  nnd  culture  of  the  nntlon  or  aron  with  wliich  the 
child's  native  language  is  associated,  but  also  that  culture  must  be  in- 
cluded throughout  the  pi*ogram  by  basing  the  design  of  the  curriculum  on  the 
students'  values,   interests  nnd  familiar  experiences  which  stem  in  part,  from 
his  cultural  heritage.    The  Comprehensive  Bilingual  Education  Amendment  Act 
does  include  such  wording  by  stating  that  one  of  the  components  of  billngual- 
btcultural  education  is  that,  "instruction  is  given  both  in  the  native  language 
of  the  child  and  in  English  and  with  apprecl«i tion  for  the  cultural  heritage  of 
the  child  In  all  those  courses  or  subjects  of  study  which  are  required  of  a 
child."    (emphasis  added)    We  recommend  that  this  concept  of  cultural  in- 
clusion be  incorporated  into  the  definition  of  blllngual-bicultural  education 
given  in  the  legislation.  jf 

Another  recommendation  on  wording  which  we  "^^^  ^'^  make  concerns  the 
use  of  the  phrase  "specla  1.  educat lonal  needs  of  chlldren=v-of  limited  English 
speaking  abilitj        The  uise  of  the  word  "special"  In  this  phrase  reflects 
the  notion  that  there  Is  something  Inherently  wrong  with  these  children 
which  must  be  compensated  by  the  school.    In  Eaet,   the  need  oE  these  children 
to  understand  what  ip  being  spid  in  the  claficroom  is  not  a  "special"  need, 
but  rather,  a  basic  need  which  ir.  common  to  all  children.    Also,  the  need 
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of  these  chiUlrcn  to  be  able  to  relate  to  the  cultural  content  is  not  a 
"special"  need,  but  rather  a  basic  need,  which  they  iUtarc  with  all  chiUlron. 
For  this  roafjon  I  would  encourage  this  Committee  to  replace  the  word  "fipeciaT' 


is  used  throuKhout  the  Bill. 

The  proposed  legislation  should  «ls*o  be  worded  in  order  to  avoid  establishing 
"EngliSh  speakers"  as  a  category  in  addition  to  that  of  "children  of;  limited 
Englisii  speaking  ability."    The  conceptual  difficulty  sur.h  classification 
wlir  incur  for  those  who  will  have  to  administer  Title  VII  stems  from  the 
fact  chat  these  categories  are  not  mutually  exclusive.    Although  for  purposes 
of  simplification  such  phrases  as  "dominant  in  Spanisl^"  and  "dominant  in 
English"  are  often  used,  the  reality  is  that  bilingualism  is  an  extremely 
complex  phenomena  for  which  there  is  an  absence  of  assessment  instruments 
making  It  both  theoretically  and  practically  difficult  to  classify  children 
as  "English  speakers."    For  example,  is  a  child  who  speaks  English  sufficiently 
In  sonio  contexts,  but  not  others,  an'^Jnglish  speaker?"    This  problem  can 
easily  be  avoided  if  the  proposed  legislation  would  simply  use  the  phrase  ■ 
"children  who  are  not  of  limited  English  speaking  ability"  instead  of  "English 
S!.  aakcrs."'  This  change  we  have  recommended  will  avoid  administrative  problems 
caused  by  the  provisions  proposed  by  both  of  the  bills  which  permit  the 
voluntary  enrollment  of  ''HiikUsIi  spoakint;"  children  who  wish  to  participate 
in  a  bi llngvial-bicultural  education  program. 


with  the  word  "basic"  in  every  phrase  the  phrase  "special  educational  needs" 
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In  both  bills,  the  sentence  followine  this  caluse  providing  for 
voluntary  enrollment  Is  a  clause  which  sets  a  507«  limit  on  the  number  of 
such"Engllsh  ppenklng"  children  who  do  voluntary  participate  in  a  btlingual- 
blcultural  program.    The  obviou.5  intent  of  these  clauses  irt  to  prevent 
bilingual-bicultural  programs  frcn  becoming  dominated  by  children  who  have 
no  English  language  difficulties.    We  support  this  intent.    However,  we 
urge  that  instead  of  applying  to  "English  speakers"  the  phrase  read  as 
follows:  "in  no  case  may  the  number  of  children  who  do  not  share  the  same 
cultural  heritage  as  the  children  of  limited  English  speaking  ability  con- 
stitute more  than  50  percentum  of  the  total  number  of  children  participating 
in  a  particular  bilingual-bicultural  program.    Such  wording  properly  emphasizes 
the  cultural   inputs  of  bilingual  bicultural  programs,  avoids  difficulties  in_ 
categorizing  children,  yet  still  prevents  the  program  from  being  abused. 

Further,  we  suggest  that  this  same  clause  be  followed  by  a  provision 
which  allows  for  a  local  educational  agency  to  pay  the  total  per  pupil  ex- 
penditures of  any  child  over  the  50%  cut  off  who  does  not  have  the  same 
cultural  heritage  as  the  children  of  limited  Eng  ish  speaking  ability.  A 
provision  to  this  effect  would  promote  integrated  bilingual, -bicultural  programs. 

Also,  there  is  a  provision  in  S,  2553  which  requires  that  a  local  educa- 
tional ogency,  in  order  to  be  eligible  for  funds,  must  include  as  program 
participants  children  of  limited  English  speaking  ability  enrolled  in  non- 
profit private  schools  in  the  area  to  be  served.    This-  should  not  be  a  con- 
dition to  the  local  educational  agency  receiving  funds. 
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The  present  monol inyual  ucUicncional  system  has  by  every  measure 
failed  the  child  who  comes  to  school  with  a  different  language  and  cultural 
background  from  that  of  the  majority  student.    Unless  appropriate  language 
programs  and  culturally  relevant  curricula    are  developed  and  implemented, 
this  Nation's  sorry  failure  to  provide  eqvil  educational  opportunities  to 
children  of  limited  English  speaking  abilities  will  go  uncorrected.  Congress 
has  an  opportunity,  with  this  legislation,  to  make  clear  to  all,  our  basic 
national  commitment  to  provide  equal  educational  opportunities  to  all  children. 

A  federal  program  for  bilingual  bicultural  education,  adequately  funded 
and  strengthened  by  important  provisions  in  each  of  these  two  Bills,  will 
offer  new  promise  to  the  millions  of  children  for  whom  equal  educational 
opportunity  is  not  yet  a  reality. 

Thank  you.     If  you  have  any  further  questions  I  will  be  glad  to  answer 

them. 
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UNITED  STAIES  C0>mSSION  ON  CIVIL  K.ICHTS  OM  S,  2552  "TllE  BILINGUAL 
EDUCATION  REFORM  ACT  CF  1973"  AND  ON  S.  2553  "TOE  CO>n'REHENSI VE 
BILINGUAL  EDUCATION  AMDMENTS  ACT"  BEFORE  THE  COM^ariEE 
ON  LABOR  AND  PUBLIC  WELFARE,  OCTOBER  3L,  1973 

Wewelcoine  the  opporcunicy  cc  cesclfy  before  this  Coimaiccee  on  S.  2552, 
Che  "Bilingual  Education  Reform  Act  of  1973",  and  on  S.  2553,  Che  "Coicpre- 
hensive  Bilingual  Educacion  Amendmencs  Act  of  1973."    These  bills  are  very 
significanc  Co  Che  fuCure  of  equal  educacional  opporcunicy  for  the  millions 
of  miaoricy  children  in  chis  councry  who  come  Co  school  speaking  a  language 
which  is  noC  English  and  who  have  cultural  backgrounds  different  from  chat 
of  English  speaking  studencs.     Current  programs  have  consistently  denied 
these  scudencs  equal  educacional  opporcunicy.    They  have  acceinpced  Co  forte 
chese  children  into  educacional  programs  designed  culturally  and  Unguis- 
cically  for  English  speaking  studencs. 

For  these  minority  children,  bilingual-bicultural  education  is  the 
most  significanc  and  promising  alternative  co  the  present  forms  of  education 
which  have  failed  chem.    We  define  bilingual-bicultural  education  as  an 
instructional  program  in  which  two  languages — English  and  the  native 
tongue — are  used  as  a  medium  of  instruction  and  in  which  the  cultural 
background  of  the  students  is  incorporated  into  the  curriculum. 

The  passage  of  the  1967  Bilingual  Education  Act  was,  indeed,  a 
significant  step  in  beginning  to  change  the  record  of  our  educational 
failure  with  respect  to  students  whose  first  language  is  not  English  by 
giving  Federal  support  to  educational  programs  designed  to  be  truly  relevant 
to  their  language  and  cultural  backgrounds.    However,  the  passage  of 
Title  VII  of  Che  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  was  meant  to  be 
only  a  first  step.    As  very  few  bilingual  programs  were  actually  in 
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ex-Utence  in  the  U.S.  aL  Iha  t. Lini;  of  pasyajjc  of  tlm  Bilingual  fclducation 
Act,  Title  VII  was  funded  primarily  as  a  dcveloptmintal  proyrara.  Before 
bilinjjual  education  could  be  fully  iiuplcoKnLtid  it  was  necessary  first  to 
begin  development  of  vital  components  of  the  program.     Foreinost  among 
tiieso  were  development  of  curricular  materials,  adaptation  of  instructional 
inethods,  and  training  of  staff.     In  the  four  years  that  have  passed  since, 
a  good  deal  has  been  accomplished  in  all  of  these  areas,  almost  totally 
til  rough  the  use  of  Title  VII  funds,    iiowever,  much  yet  remains  to  be  done 
before  bilingual-bicultural  education  will  bo  a  real  educational  alternative 
for  the  child  of  limited  English  speaking  ability. 

TJie  "Bilin^-^ual  Education  Reform  Act"  and  the  "Comprehensive  Bilingual 


Educ-'.tlon  Amendments  Act  of  197  3"  Introduced  by  Senators  Kennedy,  Cranston, 
and  Montoya  are  of  major  significance  because  they  not  only  propose 
continued  authorizations  for  Title  VII,  but  because  they  also  make  provision 
for  accocplishme.nt  of  the  major  tasks  remaining  in  this  area  of  bilingual- 
bicultural  education.    We  have  a  number  of  specific  recommendations  with  | 
respect  to  I  the  bills. 

But  first  we  would  like  to  explain  that  we  take  the  position  that  in  ord( 
to  provide  equal  educational  opportunity  to  children  of  liniited  English 
speaking  ability,  we  must  develop  and  implement  appropriate  language 
programs  and  culturally  relevant  curriculum.     In  addition,  I  would  like 
to  point  out  what  we  see  as  the  benefits  to  the  country  of  the  bilingual- 
bicultural  instructional  approach. 

Millions  of  American  children  enter  school  with  insufficient  English 
langii^iigti  skills  to  progress  academically  when  instruction  is  in  English, 
Altliough  the  exact  total  numlier  is  not  known,  we  do  have  estimates  for 
soirje  of  the  ir^ijor  etlmic  groups  in  need. 
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Accordliis  to  the  1972  U.vS.  CumuiH ,  of  approxiinntely  4.5  niillloct 
children  of  Spanish  origin  in  Llie  U.S.  under  20  years  of  age,  Cuiiy  64 
percent  speak  Spanish  in  their  honies.    A  recent  Office  of  Education  survey 
estimates  that  approximately  300,000  Indian  children  are  enrolled  in 
elementary  and  secondary  scljools.    According  Co  the  Center  for  Applied 
Linguistics,  28  percent  of  all  Indian  diildren  ages  6-15  years  have  a 
dominant  language  other  than  English.    Anvong  Navajos,  who  constitute  the 
largest  of  the  Indian  groups,  about  55  percent  of  children  ages  6-15  years  enter 
school  speaking  primarily,  or  exclusively,  Navajo,    An  official  estimate 
made  for  the  HEW  Office  of  Asian  Affairs  shows  that  approximately  63,000 
Asian  American  children  are  ir,  need  nf  bilingual-bicultural  education.    Iqj  addition 
the  1970  ceusua  reports  on  the  total  nuirfjer  of  persons  whose  mother  tongue 
is  not  English.     Although  this  information  is  not  categorized  by  age,  it 
does  give  some  indication  of  the  need  anrang  other  language  groups.  Among 
persons  reporting  another  language  as  a  mother  tongue  were:     French,  2.6 
million;  Portuguese  ,  365  ,000 and  Italian,  4.1  million. 

What  happens  to  children  whose  English  is  limited  when  they  enter  a  - 
school  in  which  all  instruction  is  in  English?    What  happens  when  these 
children  must  face  curricular  materials  and  teaching  methods  which  were 
all'  designed  specifically  for  English  speaking  children?    In  all  of  out 
studies  of  these  questions  the  Cotmalssicm  has  found  that  our  schools  have 
a  dismal  record  in  educating  i^!exican  Americans,  Puerto  Rlcr.ns »  and  American 
Indian  students.     I  would  lihe  to  report  some  of  these  findings. 

In  a  major  ourvey  of  schools  and  districts  in  Arizona,  California,  - 
Colorado,  Texas,  and  New  >texico  we  fonnd  that  approximately  40  percent  of 
Mexican  Americans  who  enter  first  grade  in  those  States  never  graduate  from 
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higli  school,    Accor<Ui;g  to  ortLliiujtus  made  by  school  principals  at  the  8th 
and  12th  grades  fully  AO  percent  of  ChicaiiO  8th  and  12th  graders  are  2  or 
more  years  behind  grade  lavul.     Abour  \.wo-tl»irds  are  reading  6  toonths  or 
more  below  grade  level. 

Several  authoritative  reports  show  that  the  Puerto  Ricans  in  New 
York  City  have  astoundingly  hi^  dropout  rates  and  that  their  achievement 
levels  are  among  the-  lowest  in  the  City,    According  to  the  New  York  State 
Commissioner  of  Education,  who  submitted  a  statement  at  the  Commission's 
New  York  Hearing,  the  Puerto  Rican  dropout  rate  in  New  York  City  ranges 
between  58  and  66  percent.     Further,  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  State  of 
New  York  reported  that  in  a  1971  random  sample  of  schools  in  New  York  Cit^ 


with  high  concentrations  of  Puerto  Ricans,  81  percent  of  the  fifth  grade 
and  86  percent  of  eighth  grade  Puerto  Rican  students  were  reading  below 
their  grade  levels. 

The  low  academic  achievement  of  American  Indians  is  documented  in 
the  U.S,  Office  of  Education's  1966  "Coloman  Report"  and  in  the  New  Mexico 
State  Department  of  Education's  Results  of  the  1969  Assessment  Survey: 
Grades  5,  8  and  11.    In  both  reports  the  average  American  Indian  student, 
by  the  11th  grade,  was  found  to  be  at  least  3  years  below  the  national 
norm  .In  reading,   language  ability,  and  mathematics. 

As  part  of  the  Mexican  American  Education  Study,  the  Conmiission 
asked  the  question:  "What  aspects  of  the  educational  program  bear  on  the 
school's  failure  to  provide  equal  educational  opportunity  to  these 
youngsters?"    In  the  final  and  forthcoming  report  of  the  Mexican  American 
Education  Study,  we  Investigated  the  relationship  between  aspects  of  the 
curriculum  and  the  low  academic  achievement-  of  Chicano  students.  We 
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concluded  that  the  ylacetne-nt:  of  Mt:xic:in  Anjarican  cliildrcn  in  educational 
programa  taught  in  a  language  different  from  that  witli  wliich  they  enter 
school,  and  In  which  the  curriculum  excludes  their  cultural  background, 
constitutes  a  denial  of  equal  educational  opportunity,     llie  main  reason 
is  that  the  failure  to  incorporate  the  language  and  cultural  background 
of  these  students  into  the  curriculum  is  contrary  to  a  basic  principle  in 
education.    This  principle  is  that  the  development  of  sound  curriculum 
must  be  based  on  infonnation  about  tlie  student's  particular  skills,  intjerests, 
and  abilities,  as  well  as  information  on  his  family  and  community. 

The  Conmission's  Mexican  American  Education  Study  has  documented  the 
extent  to  which  the  schools  disregard  this  basic  principle  and  how  the  ^ 
exclusion  of  the  language  and  cultural  heritage  from  curriculum  content, 
textbooks,  and  other  instructional  materials  works  to  deny  Mexican  Americans 
the  same  opportunity  to  surceed  in  school  as  their  Anglo  counterparts.  In 
the  final  report  of  this  study,  we  strongly  recommend  establishment  of 
bilingual-bi cultural  education  or  other  approaches  designed  to  impart  ^ 
English  langiiage  skills  while  incorporating  into  the  curriculum  the 
children's  native  language,  culture,  and  history. 

The  basic  educational  principle  that  curriculum  muKt  be  based  on 
information  about  the,  student's  skills,"  interests,  and  abilities,  as  well 
as  on  his  family  and  community,  applies  to  all  s Indents.    The  Commission 
has  not,  to  date,  conducted  a  comparable  invecJtlgation  into  the  educational 
status  of  any  other  language  minority.        There  is  reason  to  believe, 
however,  that  any  other  group  of  students  which  enters  school  with  a 
language  and  culture  different  from  that  of  the  school  program  is  entitled 
to  similar  language  and  culture  programs.    This  would  apply,  for  example. 
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to  Puerto  Ricaii  students  In  Nnw  York,  American  Indiarii;  on  reservations, 
and  Diincse-Amerlcan  students  in  San  Francisco. 

Policymaking  bodies  at  the  Fcidaral  and  State  levels  havtj  taken  a 
similar  position  on  the  right  of  children  of  limited  English  speaking 
ability  to  appropriate  language  programs  in  the  schools.    As  a  condition 
for  receiving  Federal  Funds,  HEW  enforcement  policies  for  Title  VI  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  19b^  require  school  districts  with  children  of  limited 
English  speaking  ability  to  implement  programs  to  meet  their  language  needs. 
In  a  memorandum  dated  May  25,  1970,  issued  nationally  to  all  school 
districts  with  5  percent  or  more  national  origin  minority  students-,  HEW 
set  out  four  requirements  for  conjpliance  with  Title  VI.    One  of  these  ^ 
reads:     'Vhere  inability  to  speak  and  understand  the  English  language 
excludes  national  origin  minority  group  children  from  effective  participa- 
tion in  the  educational  program  offered  by  a  school  district,  .the  district 
must  take  affirmative  steps  to  rectify  the  language  deficiency  in  order  to 
open  its  instructional  program  to  these  students." 

As  of  February  1  of  this  year,  HEW "had  completed  compliance  reviews 
of  29  districts  with  regard  to  Che  provision  of  equal  educational  services 
to  national  origin  minority  students,  as  set  out  in  the  May  25  meraoraadum. 
Airaosr.  all  of  the  29  districts  were  found  to  be  out  of  compliance  for 
failing  to  implement  language  programs  for  students  of  limited  English 
spetiking  ability.    These  districts  were  required  to  submit  a  compliance 
plan  which  would  include  bilingual  education  or  other  curricular  programs 
to  provide  for  the  language  and  cultural  background  of  these  students. 

Several  States  have  also  recognized  Che  right  of  children  whose 
principal  langiuige  is  not  English  to  an  educational  program  which 
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Incorpo ratt'S  the L r Hal;  I  vu   l.atii'.tLi^'.o .     Two  States  iiave  passed  iLigLslation  . 
requ.irinc,  school  districts  to  impLeiietiL  Language  proi»rams  for  such 
studtiiits  and  have  specified  that  the  programs  ba  biiiuguai  education, 
lliey  defi.ne  bilinguai  education  as  proyranis  in  which  instruction  is  given 
in  the  native  language,  as  opposed  to  language  programs  designed  solely 
to  teach  the  children  Engiisl). 

In  1972  the  Massachusetts  legislature  passed  a  bill  which  required 
every  school  district  with  20  or  more  children  of  limited  English  syeaking 
ability  to  institute  bilingual  instruction,     llie  lew  law  also  provided 
for  the  State  to  cover  any  costs  of  bilingual  education  that  exceed  the 
average  per  oupil  expenditure  in  each  locality. 

t 

111  is  year  the  Texas  legislature  has  passed  a  similar  law.     It  requires 
every  school  district  vdth  an  enrollment  in  each  grade  of  20  or  more 
children  of  liaited  English  speaking  ability  to  institute  a  bilingual 
program.    This  must  include  content  instruction  in  both  the  native 
language  and  in  English,  reading  and  writing  in  the  native  language,  and 
instruction  in  the  history  and  culture  of  the  language  minority  children. 

Furthermore,  the  constitutional  right  of  children  of  limited  English 
speaking  ability  to  language  programs,  and  specifically  to  bilingual 
education  prograos,  may  be  currently  emerging  in  the  courts.    The  question 
of  whether  the  absence  of  b ilingual-bicultural  education  denies 
children  of  limited  English  speaking  ability  equal  protection  of  the  lawSy 
as  guaranteed  by  the  Fourtesnth  Amendment,  has  been  ruled  upon  in  a  few 
district  court  cases.     So  far  the  rulings  are  inconclusive,  since  useful 
precedent  has  been  set  on  both  sides  of  the  issue.     Tlie  Constitutional 
question  is  now  on  appeal  before  the  Supreme  Court  in  Lau  v.  Nichols  in 
which  the  plaintiffs  are  Chinese  speaking  i:tudcnts  seeking  special  language 
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services  from  the  San  l-'raiic i.sco  Uu!. Htid  School  DUscrict.    'Hic  cnac  is 
scheduled  to  be  heard  by  the  Suprcicie  Court  this  fail  or  winter. 

There  Is  a  crictcal  need  In  this  country  for  full  development  and 
irapleraencation  of  language  and  curricula r  programs  which  cm  provide  equal 
educational  opportunities  to  children  of  ILmiund  Engliuh  speaking  ability. 
In  the  Commission's  view  b  ilingual-bicultural  instruction  is  tlie  most 
promising  of  tiie  alternatives  to  the  present  tnonolingual-nranocult ural 
system  for  two  reasons. 

First,   there  are  sound  educational  principles  which  indicate  that 
blllngual-biculcural  instruction  has  tlie  potential  for  being  an  effective 
method  for  instructing  children  of  limited  English  speaking  ability  in  » 
the  conventional  academic  subjects.    By  conventional  academic  subjects  I 
mean  English  language  arts'  and  other  core  academic  subjects,  such  as  science, 
nuitheiwitics,  and  history  taught  in  English. 

Tlie  educational  principles  which  support  the  use  of  bilingual-bicul* 
tural  instruction  to  improve  tlie  academic  achievement  of  language  minority 
children  are: 

1.    Using  the  native  language  to  teach  other  subjects  allows 
the  child's  education  to  continue  uninterruptedly  from 
•    home  to  school.    This  permits  immediate  progress  in 

concept  building  and  learning  subject  matter  rather  than 
postponing  these  important  areas  until  a  second  language 
is  learned.     It  thus  eliminates  the  situation  which  leads 
to  such  unsound  practices  as  requiring  non-English  speakers, 
aa  a  matter  of  course,  to  repeat  the  first  grade  to  learn 
more  English  —  a  practice  the  Conjnission  found  comraouly 
used  in  the  five  Southwestern  States  with  regard  co 
Mexican  American  children. 

UJ 

^  2.     Teaching  a  child  to  read  first  in  the  language  he  brings 

3 with  him  facilitates  his  learning  to  read  and  write  in  a 
second  language  because  the  basic  skills  of  reading  are 
generally  transferable  from  one  language  to  another. 
Many  linguists  and  educators  hold  as  axiomatic   [that  the 
best  medium  for  teaching  is  the  mother  tongue.    To  quote 

  Drs.  Troike  and  Saville  of  the  Center  for  Applied 

O  Linpuistics:   "Rocenf  experiences  in  many  places  prove 


a. 
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that.  ..Ill  eciual  or  bet  tut*  coimoaad  of  tlie  sticond  language 
is  adiieved  if  adiooi  begins  wUh  the  native  lanj-^uage 
as  a  medium  of  instiuction  and  introduces  the  second 
language  gradually," 

3.    Curriculum  which  incorporates  the  students'  familiar 
'experiences,  community,  history,  and  cultural  heritage 
will  help  build  pride  and  self  confidence  in  the  student, 
and  by  being  more  relevant  to  the  student's  personal 
experiences  heigliten  his  interest  and  motivation  in 
sehool.    This  principle  is  one  the  Commission  has 
stressed  in  its  recommendaflons  on  Mexican  Amrerican 
education.     Because  language  is  so  much  a  part  of  culture, 
a  program  which  utilizes  the  child's  native  tongue  can 
more  fully  incorporate  his  or  her  cultural  background. 
Other  language  programs,  designed  simply  to  impart  a 
knowledge  of  English  to  non-English  speaking  students 
are  not  as  likely  to  successfully  foster  personal  J^dflfiti- 
fication  and  self-worth  in  language  minority  studen^S^  | 

A.    By  integrating  the  language  and  cultural  background  of 
all  students,  billngual-bicultural  education  reinforces  ^ 
and  increases  the  communication  between  home  and  school. 
When  schools  communicate  with  parents  in  a  language  they 
can  understand,  when  parental  input  into  school  programs 
is  solicited  aiid  efforts  are  made  to  include  parents  in 
school  activities,  they  will  become  more  responsive  and 
will  play  a  more  active  role  in  the  education  of  their 
children.     This  in  turn  will  have  a  positive  effect  on 
tihe.  students'  motivation  and  achievement. 

Altogether,  the  principles  which  underpin  the  use  of  bilingual-bi-  \ 
cultural  Instruction  for  Leaching  conventional  acadeadc  subjects  to 
limited  English  speakers  reflect  the  simple,  but  basic,  notion  that  the 
school  curriculum  will  be  more  effective  if  it  is  designed  to  accept  and 
build  upon  those  characteristics  and  skills  with  which  a  child  enters  school. 
This  is  in  contrast  to  the  view  that  the  cultural  characteristics  and 
language  skills  of  the  language  minority  student  are  of  no  particular  academic 
value  and  that  the  student  must  be  changed  to  fit  the  predesigned  curricula. 

The  value|of  bilingual-bicultural  education,  however,   lies  in  more  than 
helping  language  minority  students  raise  their  achievement  In  conventional 
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academic  subjecta.     lUL  Lu^'.na  1.-1)  icuLLucal  education  has  additional  objectives 

which  are  important,  not  only  to  the  ethnic  communities  Involved,  but  to 

the  Nation  as  a  whole, 

Bilingual-bicultural  Instruction  is  also  geared  to  developing  literacy 

in  the  native  language,  both  for  native  speakers  and  for  English  speakurs 

enrolled  In  the  programs,  for  whom  it  is  a  second  language.    The  value  of 

being  able  to  speak»  read,  and  write  in  a  language  other  than  English  is 

recognized  in  this  country  as  a  personal  advantage  and  as  a.i  Important 

national  resource  for  our  relationships  with  other  countries.     This  is 

attested  to  by  the  millions  of  public  and  private  dollars  that  go  into 

second  language  instrxiction  in  the  United  States  yearly.  , 

I 

Of  the  methods  commonly  used  to  teach  a  second  language,  it  is 
evident  that  bllingual-blcultural  instruction  offers  certain  advantages 
from  an  educational  standpoint.     First,  it  deals  with  children,  who 
generally  have  greater  facility  than  adults  for  learning  languages. 
Secondly,  it  seek:i  to  develop  literacy  among  persons  who  already  speak 
the  language.    Third,  it  aims  to  teach  English  speakers  a  second  language 
by  making  maximum  use  of  their  association  with  their  peers  and  with 
teachers  who  speak  the  language  as  a  first  tongue. 

Moreover,  as  language  is  so  closely  related  to  identity  and  self 
determination  among  ethnic  groups,  the  vflue  of  bilingual-bicultural 
education  in  offering  the  option  of  language  maintenance  to  ethnic 
communities,  concurrent  with  English  Instruction,  must  be  stressed.     If  a 
minority  community  views  development  of  reading  and  writing  skills  in  their 
native  language  as  a  valid  academic  goal  for  their  children,  they  should 
be  allowed  the  option  of  including  this  in  the  educational  program. 
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In  addiliaa  Lo  Leaclii.ay  h.mLIvo  lariijuaye  liloracy»  b  LLinaual-biculLural 
educatiou  emphasises  two  furthL»r  noiicognicivL»  objectives.    The  fostering 
of  positive  student  attitudes  toward  self  and  toward  learning  is  viewed, 
not  only  as  a  means  to  in^jrovc  student  achievement,  but  also  as  an 
important  objective  in  itself.    This  is  of  particular  iniportancc  to 
minority  children,  for  whom  negative  attitudes  toward  self,  nurtured 
during  the  school  years,  often  continue  to  diminish  their  opportunities 
for  success  long  after  he  or  she  has  left  school.    Similarly,  the 
importance  of  promoting  positive  student  attitudes  toward  learning  goes 
far  beyond  the  immediate  effect  on  achievement  in  school,  for  attitudes 
toward  learning  will  significantly  effect  the  individual's  later  opportu-^ 
nities  £or  personal  growth  and  career  advancement. 

Another,  longer  range  goal  of  bilingual-bicultural  education  is 
improved  understanding  and  communication  among  ethnic  groups  in  this 
country.    Mucli  of  the  prejudice,  mistrust,  aiid  hostility  among  ethnic 
groups  is  rooted  in  the  inability  to  understand  and  accept  differences, 
among  racial  and  ethnic  groups.     Integrated  bilingual-bicultural  programs 
promote  the  sharing  of  two  languages  and  two  cultures  and,  thus,  offer 
hope  for  improving  understanding  and  group  perceptions  in  the  communities 
involved.    This  Commission  has,  on  many  occasions,  stressed  the  importance 
for  the  future  of  our  society  of  fostering  in  our  schools  an  atmosphere 
where  ethnic  groups  can  work  together  in  harmony  with  respect  for  each 
other's  differences. 

To  summarize,  in  the  Commission's  view,  bilingual-bicultural  education 
offers  an  opportunity  to  move  toward  these  other  significant  objectives  . 
as  well  as  to  improve  achievement  in  conventional  academic  subjects. 
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1  would  Like  tu  dir..!i:L  my  commeiiLM  now  to  thu  results  shown  thus  far 


by  bilingual-bicultural  education.    Valid  comprtihtfnsive  methodology  and 
ins L rumen tat Ion  for  the  evaluation  of  bilingual-bicultural  education  have 
not  yer  been  developed.     Because  of  this »  there  has  heen  a  great  deal  of 
misunderstanding  and  inaccurate  interjiretation  of  results.     Research  and 
development  of  evaluation  techniques  is  one  of  the  major  needs  in  bilingual- 
bicultural  education.    There  are  several  matters  of  crucial  importance  in 
assessing  results. 

First,  because  bilingual-bicultural  education  has  several  "major  goals, 
an  overall  evaluation  of  results  must  include  an  assessment  of  the  results 
obtained  in  all  of  the  major  objectives  and  not  oierely  in  some.  . 

i 

Secondly,  bilingual-bicultural  education  programs  need  to  be  implemented 
for  at  least  5  or  6  years  before  a  comprehensive  evaluation  can  be  begun, 
lliis  is  particularly  critical  in  evaluating  impact  on  English  language 
skills,  and  on  other  academic  skills  as  measured  by  English  language 
tests.     Because  bilingual-bicultural  programs  do  not  introduce  English 
reading  and  writing  until  the  second  or  third  year  it  is  meaningless  to  " 
evaluate  student  performance  in  these  skills  until  the  students  have 
actually  had  an  opportunity  to  learn  English  reading  and  writing. 

A  third  basic  concern  is  the  lack,  of  achievement  tests  and  other 
types  of  assessment  instruments  which  have  been  validated  for  j 
bilingual-bicultural  students.     Many  authorities  have  pointed  c^Jt  inherent 
cultural  and  linguistic  biases,  not  only  in  IQ  tests  but  also  in  standard- 
ized achievement  tests.     The  use  of  these  tests  thus  raises  questions 
rcgartfing  what  is  actually  being  measured. 


o 
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Another  concern  Ih  tluiL  curluiii  couditiouii  have  to  be  met  in  evciLuat- 
ine  the  effects  of  one  educational  program  relative  to  some  other  program. 
In  order  to  compfire  the  effects  of  biLlnguaL-bicultural  education  with 
another  educational  program,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  systematic  experi- 
mental study  comparing  a  group  of  students  who  have  gone  through  a  bilin- 
gual-bicultural  program  with  a  comparable  control  group  of  students  exposed 
to  an  alternative  program.    Both  groups  of  students  have  to  be  very  similar 
in  such  characteristics  as  socioeconomic  status,  intelligence  levels,  and 
entry  skills  in   the  native  language  and  PIngLish.    Since  numerous  other  ] 
variables  enter  into  the  effectiveness  of  educational  programs,  there  | 
would  have  to  be  controls  for  such  (things  as  the  quality  of  teacher  training 
and  the  quality  of  curriculum  materials. 

Because  of  the  complexities  involved  in  evaluating  bilingual-bicultural 
education  programs,  the  prerequisites  necessary  for  broad  generalizations 
have  not  yet  been  met, 

I  would  like  to  turn  now  to  some  general  comments  and  specific 
recommendations  regarding  the  two  bills  being  discussed.     The  bills  contain 
a  number  of  strong  elements  which  we  urge  be  retained  in  che  legislation 
reported  out  of  this  Committee. 

Important  Elements  of  the  Bills  \^ich  the  Commission  Supports: 

First,  .concerted  efforts  must  be  directed  toward  the  authorization 
and  appropriation  of  adequate  funds  on  the  Federal  level  if  the  goals  cf 
bilingual-bicultural  educationinl  prograirs  are  to  be  attained.     In  order  to 
assure  the  continued  development  of  essential  components  of  bilingual- 
bicultural  education,  the  Federal  Government  must  authorize  and  appropriate 
the  full  airount  called  for  In  the  Bilingual  Education  Reform  Act — $135 
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million  for  fiscal  year  l^-H^i  ntid  iricrcauing  nmounts  each  succeeding 
year  to  $250  million  by  the  end  oC  fiscal  year  L9/3. 

Appropriations  must  be  increased  annually  if  they  are  to 
meet  adequately  the  increased  costs  due  to  normnl  rises  in 
living  costs,  increased  student  enrollment,  and  the  necessity 
for  completing  tasks  begun  in  earlier  years.    Moreover,  these 
Federal  funds  will  attest  to  the  Government's  commitment  to 
bilingual-bicultural  education  and  will  serve  to  encourage 
additional  funding  by  State  and  local  governments. 

Secondly,  we  are  in  Cull  support  oC  the  establishment  oC 
a  Bureau  of  Bilingual  Education  within  the  Office  of  Education,  as 
called  for  by  S.  2552.     A  Bureau  of  Bilingual  Education  separate 
from,  but  equal  in  stature  to,  other  bureaus  within  the  Office  of 
Education  will  have  meaningful  input  not-  only  into  policy  and 
decision-making  at  the  top  level  but  also  into  those  bureaus 
which  bilingual-bicultural  education  will  affect,  such  as  the 
Bureau  of  School  Systems  and  the  Bureau  of  Renewal.    This  is 
essential  if  bilingual-bicultural  education  programs  ace  to  have  a 
".chance  to  sujcrced. 

Third,  the  importance  of  allocating  separate  resources  for  the 
tasks  of  curriculum  development,  research  and  evaluation,  and 
clearinghouse  functions  cannot  be  overemphasized.     Research  and 
evaluation  are  too  critical  to  risk  their  not  being  accomplished 
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because  of  .tn,suCf Icluia  fiuulu.    The  proposed  legislation  miisc  Include  a 
mandate  to  conduct  research  and  evaluation  and  an  authorization  for  at 
least  $10  oiillion,  so  that  these  tasks  can  be  accomplished. 

Fourth,  in  requiring  as  a  condition  Cor  funding  that  an  application 
for  a  bilingual-bicultural  prograo  be  developed  with  open  consultation 
arid  approval  by  coraraiinity  members,  the  Comprehensive  Bilingual  Education 
Amendments  Act  assures  parental  involvemont  in  the  program's  developmental 
stage.    These  requirements  will  provld  several  things:     that  parents 

and  communities  have  a  choice  as  to  whether  they  need  and  want  biiingual- 
bicultural  programs;  that  they  can  decide  what  type  of  program  it  should 
be;  and  that  the  curriculum  will  be  relevant  to  the  groups  served. 

Fifth,  the  specific  requirements  for  State  eligibility  for  Che 
funding  of  State  administrative  and  coordinating  functions  as  outlined 
in  S.  2553  are  extremely  important.    They  require  that  in  order  for  a 
State  educational  agency  to  be  eligible  to  receive  Federal  funds,  the 
State  must  have  already  made  specific  commitments  to  bilingual-biculutral 
education  in  legislation  and  funding.     Further,  by  limiting  the  amount 
of  Title  VII  funds  which  a  State  educational  agency  can  receive  to  5 
percent  of  the  total  Federal  funds  spent  on  bilingual-bicultural  programs 
within  the  State,  the  bill  assures  that  the  emphasis  of  the  program 
remains  at  .'the  local  level. 

Sixth,  it  is  critical  that  some  Title  VII  funds  be 
specifically  allocated  to  the  training  of  needed  administrative 
and  teaching  personnel.    The  Biiingual  Education  Reform  Act 
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does  assure  that  a  substantial  portion  of  Title  VI L  funds;  will  be  \ 
used  for  staff  training  by  specifyvnR  that  not  less  than  35 
percent  of  funds  allocated  for  Title  VII  which  exceed  $35 
million  shall  be  used  for  training,  and  by  also  specifying  that 
from  200  to  500  fellowships  be  granted  each  fiscal  year.  If 
these  provisions  are  included,  we  feel  it  would  not  be  necessary 
to  authorize  additional  funds  for  special  training  programs  for 
State  educational  agency  personnel,  as  is  specified  in  S.  2553. 

The  seventh  point  we  wish  to  stress  is  that  there  is  a' 
great  need  for  bilingual-bicultural  education  for  thousands  of 
adults  with  limited  English-speaking  skills.    This  type  of  education 
would  provide  them  with  job  training  and  with  the  necessary 
language  skills  to  participate  fully  in  our  society.    The  Bilingual 
Education  Reform  Act  helps  meet  this  need  by  appropriating  $40 
million  for  bilingual  instruction  under  the  Vocational  Educational 
Act. 


Eighth,  the  Contmlssion  supports  the  idea,  expressed  in  both 
bills,  of  establishing  a  "National  Advisory  Council  on  Bilingual 
Bicultural  Education."    The  fact  that  both  bills  specify  the 
qualifications  of  persons  to  be  named  to  the  Council  works  toward 
guaranteeing  the  appointment  of  qualified  persons.    In  addition, 
the  specifications  in  S.2552  that  the  Council  meet  four  times  a  year 
and  submit  its  own  annual  report  are  essential  if  the  Council  is  to 
have  significant  impact  into  the  administration  of  bilingual-bicultural 
education  at  the  Federal  level.     However,  we  recommend  that  the 
proposed  legislation  make  the  .existence  of  the  Council  coterminous 
with  che  existence  of  the  Bureau  of  Bilingual-Bicultiiral  Education. 
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Sped  die  Rocomiutidat.  ions  uii  Ctian^:;o"i  In  Wordin'4 

There  are  several  specific  changes  in  v;ording  which  tliu  Com- 
mission recommends.    A  number  oC  these  concern  the  importance  of 
the  cultural  component  to  bilingual-biculturn I  cducntion. 
Because  of;  the  direction  which  will  be  set  by  the  tone  of  this 
national  legislation,  it  is  important  that  in  the  title  and 
throughout  the  bill  the  terra  "bilingual-bicultural  education"  be 
used  instead  of  "bilingual  education."    The  phrase  "bilingual 
education"  can  be  interpreted  as  meaning  programs  which  do  not 
incorporate  the  cultural  background  of  students  of  limited  English- 
speaking  ability,  in  our  opinion,  that  is  not  the  intent  of  the/  legislation. 

Tlie  significance  of  incorporating  the  cultural  background  of 
these  students  into  the  educational  program  needs  to  be  equally 
stressed  in  the  bill's  policy  statement.    For  this  purpose,  the 
five  points  spelled  out  in  the  policy  statement  in  S.2552  suffi- 
ciently emphasize  the  value  of  both  language  and  culture  to 
learning,  as  well  as  the  importance  of  these  resources  to  the 
Nation  as  a  whole.    Immediately  after  these  five  points  are  made 
in  the  policy  statement,  however,  the  wording  should  road  as  stated 
in  the  policy  section  of  S.2553.    With  this  change  the  section  will 
state  that  Congress' declares  it  to  be  Federal  policy  to  encourage  j 
and  provide  funds  specifically  for  bilingual-bicultural  educa- 


Another  point  regarding  culture  pertains  to  the  definition 
of  bilingual-bicultural  education.    Tlie  definition  should  include  / 
the  idea  that  culture  must  bo  incorporated  not  only  through  a  study  of  the 
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hLsLui.7  and  cuLtuit'  ul   ilu'  si.it  iuii  or  nvwa  wi  tli  whicli  ihv  cliiliJ'i; 
uaLLvc  langiuiKo  is  assocLaled,  but  also  by  basing  Uie  curriculum  on 
ihii  atudent'^  values,   Intcrcisls,  and  familiar  cxpiiricnces  which 
stLMn  in  part  from  cultural  I;erUntiCi,    Tht?  Comprofivtvs  i  vf  Biliuf.ual 
Education  Amendcxancs  Act  does  include  such  wording,  stating  that  a 
component  of  biiingual^biculturai  education  is  that  "instruction  is 
given  both  in  the  native  language  of  the  child  and  in  English  and 
with  appreciation  Cor  the  cultural  heritage  of  the  child  in  all 
those  courses  or  subjects  of  study  which  are  required  of  a  child," 
We  recommend  that  this  concept  of  cultural  inclusion  be  incorporated 
into  the  definition  of  bilingual-bicultural  education  given  in  the 
legislation. 

Another  wording  recommendation  concerns  the  use  of  the  phrase 
"Special  educational  needs  of  children  of  limited  English-speaking 
ability,"    'lite  word  "special"  in  this  phrase  suggests  Chat  there  is 
something  inherently  wrong  with  these  children  for  which  the  school  must 
compensate.    The  need  of  these  children  to  understand  tvhat  is  being  said 
in  the  classroom  is  not  a  "special"  need.     It  is,  rather,  a  basic  need 
cotraron  to  all  children.    Also,  the  need  of  these  children  to  be  able  to 
relate  to  cidtMral  content  is  not  a  "special"  need  but,   rather,  a  basic- 
need  they  share  with  all  children.     For  this  reason,  we  would  encourage 
thiis  Comnilttee  to  replace  the  word  "spCici;il"  with  the  word  "has ic"\whe re- 
eve r  the  phrase  "special  educational  needs"  appears. 

The  proposed  legislation  should  also  be  worded  so  as  to  avoid 
establishing  "English  speakers"  as  a  catLgory  in  addition  to  that  of 
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"children  of  limited  Eni',iiuh  sjpeaking  ability."    l*he  conceptual 
difficulty  such  a  class ifination  will  raise  for  those  who  vs'iil  have  to 
administer  Title  VII  steoiB  from  the  fact  that  these  categories  are 
not  mutually  exclusive.    Although  Cor  purposes  of  simplification 
Buch  phrases  as  "dominant  in  Spanish"  and  "dominant  in  English"  arc 
often  used,  the  reality  is  that  biliiigualisn  is  an  extremely  complex 
phenomena  for  which  there  is  an  absence  of  assessment  instruments, 
making  it  both  theoretically  and  practically  difficult    to  classify 
children  as  "English  speakers."    For  example,  is  a  child  who  speaks 
English  sufficiently  in  some  contexts,  but  not  others,  an  "English 
speaker?"    This  problem  can  easily  be  avoided  if  the  proposed 
legislation  simply  uses  the  phrase  "children  who  are  not  of  limited 
English  speaking  ability"  instead  of  "English  speakers."    This  vould 
avoid  admimistrative  problems  arising  from  provisions  in  both  bills 
permitting  voluntary  enrollment  of  "English-speaking''  children  who 
wish  to  participate  in  a  bilingual-bicultural  program.  ^ 

In  both  bills,  the  sentence  following  this  voluntary  enrollment 
clause  is  a  clause  which  sets  a  50  percent  limit  on  the  number  of 
such  ^^English-speaking"  children.    The  obvious  intent  is  Co  prevent 
bilingual-bicultural  programs  from  becoming  dominated  by  children 
who  have  no  English  language  difficulties.    We  support  this  intent. 
However,  we  urge  that  instead  of  applying  to  "English -speakers"  the 
phrase  read  as  follows:     "In  no  case  may  the  number  of  children  who  do  not 
share  the  same  cultural  heritage  as  the  children  of  limited  English- 
speaking  ability  constitute  more  than  50  percentum  of  the  total 
number  of  children  participating  in  a  particular  bilingual-bicultural 
program,"    Such  wording  properly  onphasizes  the  cultural  inputs  of 
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bilingual-bicultural  progratius,  avoids  difficulties  in  categoriziiig  , 
children,  and  yet  prevents  the  program  from  being  abused. 

Further,  we  suggest  that  this  some  clause  be  followed  by  a 
provision  allowing  ^  local  educational  agency  to  pay  the  total 
per-pupil  expenditure  of  any  child  over  the  50  percent  cutoff  who 
does  not  have  the  same  cultural  heritage  as  the  children  of  limited 
English-speaking  ability.    A  provision  to  this  effect  would  promote 
integrated  bilingual-bicultural  programs. 

Also»  there  is  a  provision  in  S.2553  requiring  local  edu- 
cational agencies,  in  order  to  be  eligible  for  f unds »  to  include » 
as  program  participants,  children  of  limited  English-speaking 
ability  enrolled  in  non-profit  private  schools  in  the  area  served. 
This  should  not  be  a  condition  to  the  local  educational  agency's 
eligibility  to  receive  funds. 

A  final  recommendation  that  we  would  like  to  make  is  the 
inclusion  of  the  word  "preschool"  in  all  sections  of  the  two  bills 
where  the  phrase  "elementary  and  secondary  education"  appears,  except 
where  this  is  in  reference  to  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965.    Tills  would  give  those  schools  having  preschool  programs 
the  option  of  having  bi lingua 1-bicultoral  education  at  that  level. 

The  present  monolingual-monocultu'ral  educational  system 
has,  by  every  measure,  failed  the  c'^:;ld  who  comes  to  school  with 
a  different  .language  and  cultural  background  from  that  of  the 
majority  student.    Unless  appropriate  language  programs  and 
culturally  relevant  curricula  are  developed  and  implemented, 
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this  Nation's  failure  to  tiducate  children  of  limited  English-speaking 
ability  will  go  mcorrected.    Congress  has  an  opportunity,  with  this 
legislation,  to  make  clear  to  all  our  basic  national  coiraidtiDent  to 
provide  equal  educational  opportunity  to  all  children. 

A  Federal  program  for  bilingual-bicultural  education  adequately 
funded  and  strengthened  by  important  provisions  in  each  of  these  two 
bills  will  offer  new  promise  to  the  millions  of  children  for  whom  equal 
educational  opportunity  Is  not  yet  a  reality.  \ 
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Sonator  ( 'iians'i'on.  AVi*  will  now  luvu-  Itoiii  tlio  fii'st;  of  four  panels 
that  a IV.  on  ihv  atriMula  for  (odiiyV  hoarin*^,  Onr  (irst  panol  will  focus 
on  tlu'  ovoi'all  nood  for  l)ilin«;ual-l)i('ultui'al  oducafion.  Tlu*  ])anel  con- 
si.sls  of  Dr.  IfcMirv  J.  Casso.  exccMitiw  socrotary.  Xatioiuil  Kdncation 
Task  Force  dr  la  Ka/a  :  Ilcnuni  La  Fontaine,  executive  administra- 
tor, Ollicc  of  iydiu<rual  Fducaiion.  New  York  City:  IViriril  Kills 
Straiirlit,  executive  director.  National  Coalition  of  Indian-Controlled 
School  Districts:  and  Di\  IVni^ir  Chi  Wan»r,  Department  of  Asian 
Studies.  Fiuvc(\sity  (d-  California  at  Berkeley. 

r  know  you  have  name  cards  but  pleas(?  iiltroduce  youi'selves  for  the 
record. 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  HENRY  J.  CASSO,  EXECUTIVE  SECRETARY, 
NATIONAL  EDUCATION  TASK  FORCE  DE  LA  RAZA;  HERNAN  LA 
FONTAINE,  EXECUTIVE  ADMINISTRATOR,  OFFICE  OF  BILINGUAL 
EDUCATION,  NEW  YORK  CITY;  BIRGIL  KILLS  STRAIGHT,  EXECU- 
TIVE DIRECTOR,  NATIONAL  COALITION  OF  INDIAN-CONTROLLED 
SCHOOL  BOARDS;  AND  DR.  LIN&  CHI  WANG,  DEPARTMENT  OF 
ASIAN  STUDIES,  UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA  AT  BERKELEY; 
A  PANEL 

ni:\ii:Nsu')>;  ok  xeku 

l)v.  C.vsso.  1^'irst  of  all,  Mr.  Ciiairman  and  nioniboi's  of  the  suhcom- 
nuttoe,  1  am  Di'.  ITeiu'y  J.  Casso.  executive  secreta it  of  the  National 
Kducal  ion  Task  Force  dc  la  Kaza.  which  has  its  national  oiricc  at  the 
1  'nivorsity  of  New  Mexico.  Alhuqnenjue.  N.  Mex. 

It.  may  interest  you  to  know  that  the  task  foix'c  has  four  i'e;L^ional 
chair  per.sons.  Dr.  Jose  Cai'denas  is  tlie  (lirectoi*  for  Texaus  foi'  Educa- 
tional lOxcellence  in  San  Antonio.  Tex.;  Dr.  Kobei'to  Sogura  is  an  as- 
sistant |)rofes.so]'  of  education  in  Saci'anuMito  State  Uiriversity,  Sacivi- 
inento.  Calif.;  Di'.  Solonian  l^'lores  is  tlie  dii'ectoi'  of  S]:)anisli-s])cakin<^^ 
proirranis  for  the  Chica<ro  State  T adversity,  Chicago,  111,;  and  Dr. 
Afainial.  An(h*a(lo  is  an  assistant  superinietulent  in  the  Denver  school 
system.  The  national  cJiairnian  is  Dr.  Kupeii  Trujillo,  assistant  dean 
for  siud(Mit  all'airs,  (he  TInivei'sity  of  New  ^Mexico,  Alhuqucrque, 
X.  Afex. 

The  National  Task  Force  de  la  .Ka/,a.  has  as  its  objective  the  improv- 
ing of  I  he  quality  of  education  for  the  aAfexican  Ainei'ican  child  in  this 
c<Muitry.        ,  . 

Afr.  Chaii'inan.  permit  me  to  give  a  hi'ief  hackgi'ouiul  of  myself,  not 
in  the  spirit  of  braggadocio  ])ut  rathei'  in  one  of  ]>i*oviding  nothing 
moiv.  Ihnn  a  hackgrouiul  and  exjXM'ience  fi'oin  wliicli  llie  remarks  pro- 
sc?ited  to  you  today  a  re  gi  v(mi. 

It  was  niy  privilege  to  by  the  fir.st  director  of  education  foi*  the 
.Nfexican  Amei'ican  Legal  Defense  and  Educational  Fund  in  San 
P'f*ancisco,  Cali  f.  ^TALDFF  has  been  involved  in  very  many  signilicant 
lawsuits  dealing  with  quality  education  and  the  Chicano  cliild.  It  was 
ArALl)EF  that  litigated  the  hi.storic  and  e.xti'emely  ijnpoitant 
/^orf((/{:s\Sv.\\'  Afexico  lawsuit  (1073)  which  is  pi'esently  undei*  appeal. 

This  signilicant  coui't  suit  recogni/.ed  the  notion  of  bilingual  bicul- 
.tui*al  education  under  the  concept  of  (juality  education.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  Puerto  l\ican  Legal  Defense  and  Educational  Fund 
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is  Ie}uiiii<^  lioavily  on  l^orialcH  for  its  own  litigation  on  bolialf  of 
Pu(»rt()  Iiicaii  rliildrcn  in  Ncnv  Voi'lv. 

Fi'om  Sun  Kruncisco  and  ALALDIOF  I  was  foi'tnnato  to  bo  ablo  to 
studv  and  i'(»c(»ive  my  doctorato  in  odncatioii  at  thu  scbool  of  udncation. 
'th(»  T'luvcM'sity  or'.Massacbnsi^tt.s  in  Ainboi'st.  'J'bc  rnivcM'sity  of 
Massachnsptts  is  tlu'  hn'i;vs{  Stato.  teacbcM*  training  institntion  in 
Massarhnsotts. 

1  was  invited  to  lu^como  a  intMuber  of  that  school  of  cMhication  facnity 
as  foundiM*  and  first  diroctoi*  of  t  hoir  school  of  ochicatioii  un(hM*<^raduato 
bilin<rnal  bicnhural  mhication  ti*aidu»r  training  program,  T  also  S(M'\'(hI 
on  the  Afassachnsutts  State  Advisoiw  foi*  IVdingnal  Kducalion. 

'I'^bis  has  rehn'unry  to  onr  concorn  bei'c*  todav  for  two  i'(»asons:  First, 
Masaehnsetts,  (ho  State*  of  th(»  <listingnish(»d  S(Mnitor  Kenn(»dy.  \mv 
present  to(hiy.  whose  legislal  ion  we  aj-e  i'onsid(M'ing  here  today,  was  the 
first.  State  in  th(»  I'nion  to  legishite  bilinirual  e(  I  neat  ion. 

This  exanipli*  has  led  to  some  II  Stales  following  in  hei*  footsteps. 
Second,  my  own  knowledge  and  experiences  outside  the  south wc»st 
have  made  me  realize,  through  very  persoiuil  expoiaences,  lhat  thci'O 
are  large  populations  of  other  ethnic  and  language  gi'oaps  in  the  mid- 
west, tlu*  norl Invest,  the  north,  and  tlie  east  who  not  oidy  suffer  the 
ed\ieational  experieneos  of  the  Chieauo,  but  who  are  likewise  in  need 
of  the  hopes  that  ai-e  embodied  in  an  ellVetive  bilingual  niuUieuUunil 
education  pi'ogi'am— tlu»  discussion  of  today. 

AVhile  in  New  Kngland,  an  experience  I  will  always  remembe!-.  I 
had  the  good  foi'tuiu^  to  be  n  key  not  (>  speak(»r  to  educator's  in 
Massachusetts,  Vermont,  (ouneeticut,  and  New  .Tersey. 

Finally,  as  a  nuMubcM-  of  the  college  of  (education  -faculty  at  the 
nnivei'sity  of  Xew  Afexico,  Albuqueitpu*,  ami  executive  seci*etai\y  of 
the  National  Kdueatiou  'I'ask  Force  de  la  l^aza,  as  well  as  the  current 
chairman  of  the  Mexican  American  Kdueatiou  Study  of  the  T^S. 
Commission  on  Civil  Tiights,  fi'om  which  you  have  just  hoard,  those 
provide  a  nniffue  vantage  point' to  make  the  observations  and  recom- 
mendations on  this  im]ioi'tunt  legislation  dealing  with  an  educational 
sti-atogy  and  |)rogi-am  that  otfei'S  so  luuch  \\o\)v  to  millions  of  our 
childi'on  and  evon  a  hope  foi-  a  more  psychologically  sound  country, 
as  wo  (Mitei-  our  200th  yeai*  as  a  nation  of  many  languages  and  many 
cultuios. 

T  have  boon  asked  to  speak  to  the  continued  iiood  foi*  bilingual 
education  in  the  Ignited  States,  so  my  remarks  will  bo  directed  at  that 
])articular  objective. 

In  10(>r>,  tlie  National  Fdncailon  Association  and  the  Arizona 
Fd  neat  ion  Association  sj^xni  sored  a  tc^am  of  educators  to  conduct  n 
survey  on  the  *^1Vaching  of  S|)nnish  foi*  the  Spanish  Speaking."  Tlie 
findings  clearly  ] pointed  out  that  there  was  a  tremendous  need  to 
provide,  bilingual  educatioji.  The  following  recommendations  wore 
made  as  a  result  of  that  study: 

There  is  a  lioed  for  a  well-articulated  program  of  instruction  from 
the  preschool  level  to  the  high  school  level  in  the  student's  native 
Innirnago. 

The  preparation  of  teachers  for  bilingual  proiri*ams  must  bo  based 
on  fa)  the  personal  qualities  of  the  tencher,  fh)  their  knowledge  of 
children  and  appreciation  of  the  ctdfnral  environment  of  the  com- 
munity fi'oni  which  these  students  derive,  fc)  skill  in  the  teaching 
process, and  (d)  bo I)ilingual. 
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ToMcli(»rs  iiiiisl  \}{\  ]vrru\io\\  from  the  Simiiish'SpcMkinii'  pojitilation 
i\nd  youn<i:  Mexican  Aiiu'ricaiift  innst  lie  ouconrairod  to  pursiio  teachiiiij: 

Curriculum  luodols  iiiusr.  bo  oliai'actoriml  l)v  (heir  diversity  so 
thut  llio  iuhmIs  of  studonts  will  iiu»t  i*a(lu*r  (liaii  continiu*  (o  lit  tin* 
('liil(jr(Mi  to  the  iMirriouluin. 

A  year  latoi*  in  1000,  as  a  direct  result  of  I  ho  N  K  A-Tiicson  survey, 
a  syniposimn.  "I'lio  Spanisli  fipoakinir  ChiUl  in  tho  Schools  ol'  tho 
Southwest/-  was  con\'(»no(l  at  tlie  I"ni\'ersity  of  Arizona  in  Tneson. 
The  syuiposiuni  servcul  as  a  sequel  to  the  sui'vey  and  was  riirlit fully 
qualified  as  a  ])roh)ii^  to  action.  Six  main  aivas  of  eoneern  emertred 
(consistently  in  the  interaction  aniona"  the  participants:  the  need  for 
(a)  innovative  classroom  practices,  (h)  community  participation  in 
t.lie  schools,  (c)  preschool  education,  (d)  univoi'sity  involvement,  (o) 
State  leijislatic-n  for  hilino-nal  edncation,  (f)  Federal  support  for 
bilinirnal  ed\ication. 

Tlui  mandates  resultiuj^  from  tho  symjiosium  were  decisive  and 
un(M|uivocal : 

First.  Spanish-speaking  teachers  must  he  ti  ainod  in  accordance  with 
si)ecific  criteria. 

Second,  Tho  .school  is  an  extension  of  the  connmmity  and  mutual 
support,  is  imperative. 

Third,  Uuiv(»rsities  and  colleires  uujst  intensify  tlioir  mobilization 
of  talent. 

FoiirMi,  A  concerted  elToi't  i*anii'iii(r  frou)  tho  local  to  tlie  national 
levels  of  government  nnist  be  i>!it  into  motion  toward  the  accomplish- 
ments of  the  complex  goals  set  for  the  education  of  the  Mexican- 
American  child. 

Fiftli,  A  variety  of  State  and  Federal  fuuding  resources  nnist.  bo 
vigorously  pursued. 

Senator  Ralph  Yarboi'ough.  your  fomner  colleairue.  received  the 
fire  to  go  forth  and  ultimately  see  through  tlie  first  legislation  on 
bilingual  education  as  a  direct  i-esult  of  '^Tucson/'  As  a  rosidt,  this 
country  has  federally  funded  bilingual  programs  for  some  T)  or  7 
years  since  Tucson. 

Yes,  much  gain  has  been  made.  There  have  been  some  successes. 
ITowever,  it  is  tho  ])osition  of  some  of  us  today,  certainly  it  is  mine, 
that  wo  have  not  done  enough  either  legislatively  nor  through  a])pro- 
])riation  on  tho  Xational  and  the  State  levels.  To  substantiate  my 
point,  perha))S  it  would  he  well  to  examine  recent  ihita  on  bilingual 
edncation. 

Tn  a  report  wi'ittcn  by  Mi*,  f'l'is  Escamilla,  a  i-ecent  intern  in  the 
ollice  of  Senator  Kdward  Kennedy,  be  came  up  with  some  startling 
information  nnich  of  which  was  based  on  his  interviews  with  the 
persons  working  on  a  study  of  bilingual  education  at  the  TT.S.  Com- 
mission on  CivilKights. 

Mr,  Escamilla  stated  the  following; 

Sinco  10(55.  the  Conprcss  has  tnl<on  actions  to  nUovint(»  shnincfnl  fainiro 
of  edncation  s.vstPins  to  rpco^riiize  tlint  not  nU  child ron  KiH»nK'  Hn^'Iish. 

♦Spnni.sli.  as  a  hu)/:5in«(».  for  oxnniplo.  is  spokoti  h.v  more  than  12.000.000  pooplo 
in  this  country,  and  it  is  cstinintod  that  up  to  no.000.000  p(»rsnns  spcnU  ;i  IniifrunKe 
other  than  Kn;:Hsh.  Con^rrcss  has  recognized  that  for  n  Inr^rc  percentn^rc  of  people. 
KnjrU.^^h  is  a  second  Ijui^ruaKe  and  in  fact  to  many.  Kn^rlish  is  not  even  spoK'on. 
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'Phis  iTjilitw  lliis  (M)nii(i-y  no  Ioiiiicm'  i<rnoro,  cducnf.ionally,  so- 
cially, ('('oiioiuioally*  politically,  jiikI  psyrlioloijically.  Tt  is  a.  known 
fact  (liat  the  proiri^ains  iniplcinonlcd  as  a  result  of  the  Bilin<rnal  Edu- 
cation Act  of  10()R  have  helped  Chicnnos,  Cul)ans,  r\ierto  Ricans, 
native  Aniericnns,  Japanese,  Chinese,  Portu<r^»so,  and  other  students 
whospeak  i^nirlish  as  a  secoiul  lanirunire. 

Altliou.irh  we  nuiy  he  excited  over  (he  fact  that  the  l)ilin<rual  bicul- 
tnral  educjilion  projects  have  expanded  since  (he  first  national  lc<rishi- 
tion,  it  is  a  serious  reality  (hat  hilinix\ial  ed\U'ation  is  not  even  scrateh- 
inir  the.  surface.  It  was  f(Min(K  based  on  the  ^fay  107i^  Connnission  on 
(*'iyil  Ritrhts  biliuirind  s(ndy  tha(  while  (M)  percent  of  the  schools  have 
biliuirnal  proirranis,  oidy  ±7  percent  of  the  Chicaner  student  popula- 
tion are  r(»ached. 

In  tliroe  ^States,  as  nn  example,  Ari/,ona,  Colorado,  and  New  !\rexico, 
bilinirual  proirranis  are  reachinir  less  (ban  1  percent  of  the  Chicano 
student  i)(>puliition.  Califoi'nia,  your  Sta(e,  Soruitor  Cj'anston,  has 
l)ilin<rual  ])iT)<:ranis  in  the  irreater  number  of  schools,  8.5  ])ercont,  when 
conqmred  (o  o(1um*  States,  but,  howfn'er,  it  nuist  bo  noted  that  they  arc 
reach iniif  oidy  1.7  percent  of  its  Chicano  students, 
^  It  must  be  ivcoirnizod  that  the  awareness  for  the  need  of  bilin<rual- 
bicultural  educa(ion  proirrams  is  .irrowinir,  is  evidenced  by  the  attached 
report  pre|)!ired  for  (he  forthconiiiiir  National  T^ilin^iial  Institute  to 
be  held  in  Albu(|ner(iue,  X.  ^lex*,  at  the  end  of  Novcnd^er,  sponsored 
by  the  National  Task  Foi'ce  de  la  Ra/.a  and  NFOA,  to  which  wo  extend 
an  invitation. 

This  report  indicates  that  over  one-half  of  the  States  in  tlio  Nation 
presently  have  eit  her  State-  loirislation  or  a  State  policy  doalinjr  with 
bilin<runl  education.  Tf  we  considor  the.  above-mentioned  California 
data,  a  State  which  has  moved  dramatically,  yet  needs  to  <ro  a  lon^ 
way,  tlien  we  can  truly  conchule  that  we  continue  to  need  a  massive 
national  thi^nst  and  connnitment  to  allow  biliniiual  education  to  be<rin 
to  trickle  down  to  our  millions  of  linguistically  and  culturally  distinct 
children  wlio  need  it, 

Fn  a  word,  are  we  committed  to  the  philosophy  nnd  educational 
strateiry  of  bilinjiual  education,  or  are  wo  about  just  providing:  a  sop, 
n  dwindlinir  hope,  to  placate  the  howliuir  needs  of  our  comnnmities? 

FiCt  us  look  at  what  has  lx*en  happen injx  in  the  schools,  ninnin<r 
l)arallel  with  this  same  iiroirraiunuitic  educational  thrust  of  bilingual 
education,  lcee]Mn<r  in  mind  it  is  not  reachinir  sunieient  limruisticaliy 
and  <M\IturaIIy  distinct  children.  Tn  the  five  reports  of  the  TLS.  Com- 
mission on  Civil  I^iirhts — AFexican-American  Study,  each  of  the  reports 
has  docunuuited  different  aspects  of  the  failure  of  the  schools.  Some  of 
these  it  concludes : 

One,  To  a  larije  (k\jxvee,  Chicano  students  attend  school  separated 
frou)  (heir  Anj^Io  counterparts. 

They  are  isolated  by  school  districts  and  by  schools  within  indi- 
vidual districts. 

They  also  ai'o  imderre presented  as  teachers  and  counselors  and  in 
decision n^a king  positions. 

Second,  The  lan^iapre  and  culture  of  Chicano  children  are  ig^iored 
and  e\*en  suppi'esscd  by  the  schools. 

The  school  curriculum  rarely  includes  prop:rams  and  courses  dc- 
signed  to  meet  the  particular  needs  of  these  students.  Mexican-Amcr- 
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ican  paiTiils  arc  lai;i!'cl  v  cxcIiuIimI  fi-om  pa»'t  i(»ipn(i()ii  in  school  allairs. 

Thii'd.  riicqual  upportmiiiy  in  Hic  (iiiaiicini»'  of  pnlilic  schools. 

It  is  conehnlcd  thai  schools  that  have  an  cni'olhncni  which  is  pre- 
dominantly M(»xicaii  Ain(»rican  are  nndci'linanccd  in  comparison  to  Mic 
schools  a(tcnd(Ml  hy  An^lochihlrcn. 

Fonrdi.  T^iihirc  cxisis  in  t  hc(pialily  o(  intcrm-rion  i)cr\vivn  Icachci'S 
and  (hcii- slndcms  in  ihc  classrooms  (d'  the  Sonlh\V(»sl. 

The  ('onnnission  Inimd  timt  many  ti»achcrs  i'ail  to  involve  Mexicaii- 
Amei'ican  childivn  as  active  pyt'tici'pants  in  th(»  education  i)rocess.. 

^fany  teachei's  siddom  praise  oi'  (»ncoura,i»'(»  ^fi^xican-Amei'ican  stu- 
deiits,  make  nse  of  their  cont  I'ihnt  ions  in  chiss,  or  even  ask  then) 
questions. 

Educational  outcomes  of  the  schools  of  the  Southwest  as  found 
by  the  study  ai  c: 

Fii'st.  Foi-  every  10  Mexic:in-Amerii*an  students  who  enter  the  fii-st. 
iiTade,  oidy  (>  o^nuluate  from  liiiih  school.  This  cojitrasts  witii  0  of;iO 
foi-  the  Auirlo  coimterpart. 

Second.  The  proportion  of  Cliicano  students  I'oadin.ir  0  months  oi* 
more  l)elo\v  <rrade  level  is  twice  as  lai',av  as  the  proportion  of  Andos. 

Third,  l^y  the  tinii»  Mi»xican- American  students  have  reached  the 
liitli  ;!:rade— the  ('>()  percent  who  have  not  ali'cady  dropped  out — throe 
of  every  four  are  readino;  helow  the  level  acceptal)le  for  that  ,i>'radc. 

Fourth.  Thi»v  are  moiv  than  twice  as  likely  to  Ik*  r(»(piired  to  i-e- 
peat  a  <rrade  as  An<rlo  students  and  as  mucli  as  seven  timers  more 
likel  v  than  Anii'hjs  to  heovera_<i'e  for  theii' ii'i-ade. 

Senatoi'  Cra.vstox.  Dr.  Casso,  may  T  intori'upt.  l^ecause  Seuatoi* 
Kennedy  has  to  I'eturn  to  the  Judiciary  Committee  and  then  has  an- 
(»ther  connuitteo  conference  a ftoi'  that.' T  would  like  to  have  Senator 
Kennedy  proceed  to  ask  his  questions  of  yon  at  this  time. 

I)r.  C.\sso,  Vi\\  have  indicated  in  the  repoi't,  Semitor,  some  of  each 
of  the.  urajor  ])(.>ii\ts  and  have  documented  some  of:  on]'  oV)Servati()ns. 
*AVe  would  like  to  connuend  each  of  you  Senatoi's  |)art  icuiai'iy  for  tlie 
thrust,  on  teacher  traininir,  ]>ai'ticularly  the  thrust  ori  research,  pai*- 
ticularly  on  the  husiness  (d'  fcl lov/ships,  ami  it  is  all  documented  here, 
and  we-commeml  you  for  those  particular  eH'orts. 

Senator  CKANrs-rox.  Thank  you  \'ery  nnieh.  T  appreciate  very  nuich 
your  conunent.s. 

Now  Semitoi-  Kennedy  will  ask  some  questions,  and  we  will  have 
youi-  full  statement  pivsented  in  rlie  recoixL 

.  Di*.  Casso.  Senator,  i  have  thi'ce  attachments  that.  T  would  like  to 
he  made  a  pai-t  of  the  record,  alon^'  with  the  rest  of  my  pi'cpared  state- 
ment. m)t  read.  * 

Senatoi-  ruAxsro.v.  Thank  you.  They  also  will  be  made  paii.  of 
the  i'(M*oi'd. 

I  The  ])i'epai'ed  statement  of        Casso  with  attachments  follow:] 
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Mr.  Chairman  anU  meinbci'B  of  t}ic  Sub  Committee: 

I  am  Dr.  Henry  J.  Casso,  1:xccutivc  Secretary  of  the  National 
nducation  Task  Force  dc  la  Rnza,  wliicli  has  it      national  office 
at  the  University  of  New  Mexico  >  Albuquerque,  f^ew  Mexico.  Tt 
may  interest  you  to  know  that  the  Task  Force  has  four  regional 
chair  persons.  Or.  Jose  Cardenas  is  the  Director  for  Texans 
for  Ediica  t  i  onal .  l:Xcel  lence  in  San  Antonio,  Texas;  Dr.  Roberto 
Segura  is  an  Assistant  Professor  of  Kducation  in  Sacramento 
State  University,  Sacramento,  California;  Dr.  Solonan  Klorcs 
is  the  Director  of  Spanish  Speaking  Programs  for  the  Chicago 
State  University,  Chicago,  Illinois;  and  Sr,  Manuel  Andrade 
is  a    Assistant  Superintendent  in  the  Denver  School  System. 
The  National  Chairman  is  Dr,  Rupert  Trujillo,  Assistant  Dean 
for  Student  .Affairs,   the  University  of  New  Mexico,  Albuquerque, 
New  Mexico. 

The  National  Task  Force  de  la  Rasa  has  as  its  objective  the 
improving  of  the  quality  of  education  for  the  Mexican  American 
child  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  permit  me  to  give  a  brief  background  of  myself,  not 
in  the  spirit  of  braggadocio  but  rather  in  one  of  providing 
nothing  more  than  a  background  and  experience  from  which  the  remarks 
presented  to  you  today  are  given, 
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ft  was  my  privilege  to  be  tlie  first  director  of  education  for 
the  Mexican  American  Legal  Defense  and  liducational  Fund  in  San 
Francisco,  California.     MALDHF  has  been  involved  in  very  many 
sij;nif leant  law  suits  dealing  with  quality  education  and  the 
CKlcano  child.     It  wus  MALDl-.F  that  litigated  the  historic  und 
extremely  important  i'ORTAI.JiS,  N'cw  Mexico  Law  Suit  ('73)  which 
is  presently  under  appeal.    This  significant  court  suit  recognized 
the  notion  of  Bilingual  Bi cultural  Hducation  under  the  concept 
of  quality  education.     It  is  my  understanding  that  the  Puerto 
Rican  Legal  Defense  and  I:ducatlonal  Fund  is  leaning  heavily  on 
Portales  for  its'  own  litigation  on  behalf  of  Puerto  Rican 
children  in  New  Vork. 

From  San  Francisco  and  MALDLF  T  was  fortunate  to  be  able  to 
study  and  receive  my  doctorate  in  Education  at  the  School  of 
Education,  the  University  of  Massachusetts  in  Amherst.  Tlie 
University  of  Massachusetts  is  the  largest  state  teacher  train- 
ing institution  in  Massachusetts.     I  was  invited  to  become  a 
member  of  that  School  of  HOvcation  faculty  as  founder  and  first 
director  of  their  School  of  Education  undergraduate  Bilingual 
Bicultural  Education  Teacher  Training  program.     I  also  served 
on  the  Massachusetts  State  Advisory  for  Bilingual  Education. 

This  has  relevancy  to  oiir  concern  here  today  for  two  reasons: 
first,  Massachusetts,  the  state  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
Kennedy,  whose  legislation  we  are  considering  here  today,  was 
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the  first  state  in  llio  Union  to  lo}»i slate  Bilinp,unl  n«lucation. 
This  example  has  led  to  some  eleven  state  followuig  in  her  foot- 
steps.    Second,  my  own  Know  1  edge  and  cNperiencey  outside  the 
Southwest  have  made  ::io  realize,   through  vovy  personal  experiences, 
that  there  are  largo  popxilations  of  olhor  etluiic  and  lani'.uaj^e 
groups  in  the  Midwest,   tiie  Northwest,  tile  North  and  the  Hast  \v)io 
not  only  suffer  the  educational  experiences  of  the  fJiicano,  but 
who  are  likewise  in  need  of  the  hopes,  that  are  embodied  in  an 
offoctivo  Bilini»ual  Multicultural  l-ducaton  jirogram- -  the  discussion 
of  today.     While  In  N\'w  linRland,  an  experience  I  will  always 
romembor,  I  had  tiic  good  fortune  to  bo  a  key  note  speaker  to 
e<lucators  in  Massacluisetts  ,  Voniiont,  Connecticut  and  New  Jersey. 

Finally,  as  a  member  of  the  College  of  Hducation  faculty  at 

the  University  of  Now  Mexico,  Albuc|Uorquo ,  and  Hxecutive  Secretary 

of  the  iVational  lulucition  T.-isk  Force  de  la  Kaza,  as  well  as 

the  current  chairman  of  the  Mexican  American  Hducation  Study 

of  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Ri^^hts,   from  which  you  have 

just  heard,  these  provide  a  unique  vantage  point  to  make  the 

observations  and  recommendations  on  this  important  legislation 

dealing  with  an  educational  strategy  and  program  that  offers  so 

much  hope  to  millions  of  our  children  and  even  a  hope  for  a  more 

psychologically  sound  country,  as  we  enter  our  200th  year  as  a 

nation  of  many  languages  and  many  cultures. 

I  have  beer,  asked  to  speak  to  the  continued  need  for  Bilingual 
Hducation  in  the  United  States,  so  my  remarks  will  be  directed 
at  that  particular  objective. 
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In  1965,  the  National  luhicaiion  Association  and  the  Arizona 
Education  Association  sponsored  a  team  of  educators  to  conduct 
a  survey  on  the  "Teaching  of  Spanish  for  the  Spanish  Speaking/' 
The  findings  clearly  pointcil  out  tliat  thcvo  v^,'a^  a  tremendous 
need  to  provide  bilingual  education.     The  following  recommendations 
were  made  as  a  result  of  that  study: 

There  is  a  need  for  a  well  articulate^  program  of  instruction 
from  the  pre-school  level  to  the  high  school  level  in  tlie 
student's  native  language. 

The  preparation  of  teachers  for  bilingual  programs  must  be 
based  on:     (a)  the  personal  qualities  of  the  teacher,  (b) 
their  knowledge  of  children  and  appreciation  of  the  cultuvul 
environment  of  the  community  from  whicl'  these  ntluhMUa  dorive, 
(c)  skill  in  the  teaching  process,  and  Cd]  be  bilingual. 

Teachers  must  be  recruited  from  the  Spanish-Speaking  populaion 
and  young  Mexican  Americans  must  be  encouraged  to  pursue 
teaching  as  a  career. 

Curriculum  models  must  fee  characterized  by  their  diversity 

so  that  the  needs  of  students  will  be  met  rather  than  continue 

to  fit  the  children  to  the  curriculum. 

A  year  later  in  1966,  as  a  direct  result  of  the  NHA-TUCSON 
Survey,  a  symposium.  The  Spanish  Speaking  Child  in  the  Schools 
of  the  Southwest,  was  convened  at  the  Universit>  of  Arizona 
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in  Tucson.    The  S>miij)os iinii  served  as  a  sequel  to  the  Survey 
and  was  rightfully  qualified  as  a  prologue  to  action.  Six 
main  areas  of  concern  emerged  consistently  in  the  interaction 
arnoiiR  the  participants;  the  need  for; 


a)  innovative  classroom  practices, 

b)  community  participation  in  the  schools, 

c)  prcr-school  educat^ion, 

A)  university  involvement,  • 

e)  state  legislation  for  bilingual  education, 

f)  federal  support  for  bi lingual  educati on. 


The  mandates  resulting  from  the  Symposium  were  decisive 
and  unequivocal: 


1.  Spanish-speaking  teachers  must  be  trained  in 
accordance  with  specific  criteria. 

2.  The  school  is  an  extension  of  the  community  and 
mutual  support  is  imperative. 

3.  Universities  and  colleges  must  intensify  their 
mobilization  of  talent 

4.  A  concerted  effort  ranging  from  the  local  to 
the  national  levels  of  government  must  be  put 
into  motion  toward  the  accomplishments  of  the 
complex  goats  set  for  the  education  of  the 
Mexican  American  child. 

5.  A  variety  of  state  and  federal,  funding  resources 
must  be  vigorously  pursued. 
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Senator  Ralph  Yarborough  received  the  fire  to  go  forth  and 
ultimately  see  through  the  first  legislation  on  Bilingual 
nducation  as  a  direct  result  of  "Tucson."    As  a  result,  this 
country  has  federally  funHed  Bilingual  programs  for  some 
five  years  or  seven  years  since  Tucson.    Yes,  much  gain  has 
been  made.     There  has  been  some  successes.     However,  it  is 
the  position  of  some  of  us  today,  certainly  it  is  mine, 
that  we  have  not  done  enough  either  legislatively  nor  through 
appropriation  on  the  national  and  the  state  levels.  To 
substantiate  my  point,  perhaps  it  would  be  well  to  examine 
recent  data  on  Bilingual  Education. 

In  a'  report  written  by  Mr.  Cris  Escamilla,  a  recent  intern 
in  the  Office  of  Senator  Edward  Kennedy,  he  came  up  with 
some  startling  informatien  much  of  which  was  bused  on  his 
interviews  with  the  persons  working  on  a  study  of  Bilingual 
Education  at  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights.  Mr. 
Eycamilla  stated  the  following:     "Since  1965,  the  Congress 
has  taken  actions  to  alleviate  the  shameful  failure  of 
educational  systems  to  recognize  that  not  all  children  speak 
English.     Spanish,  as  a  language,  for  example,  is  spoken  by 
more  than  12,000,000  people  in  this  country,  and  it  is  estimated 
that  up  to  50,000,000  persons  speak  a  language  other  than 
English.    Congress  has  recognized  that  for  a  large  percentage 
of  people,  English  is  a  second  language  and  in  fact  toomany, 
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English  is  not  even  spoken."    This  reality,  this  country 
can  no  longer  ignore,  educationally,  socially,  economically, 
politically  and  psychologically.     It  is  a  known  fact  that 
the  programs  implemented  as  a  result  of  the  Bilingual 
Education  Act  of  1968  have  helped  Chicanos,  Cubans,  Puerto 
Ricans,  Native  Americans,  Japanese,  Chinese,  Portugese  and 
other  students  who  speak  English  as  a  second  language. 

Although  we  may  be  excited  over  the  fact  that  the  Bilingual, 
Bicultural  Education  projects  have  expanded  since  the  first 
national  legislation,  It  is  a  serious  reality  that  Bilingual 
Education  is  not  even  scratching  the  surface.     It  was  found, 
bast'd  on  the  May,  1972  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  Bilingual 
Study  that  while  6.5^  of  the  schools  have  Bilingual  programs, 
only  2.71  of  the  Chicane  student  population  are  reached.  In 
three  states,  as  an  example,  Arizona,  Colorado,  and  New 
Mexico,  Bilingual  programs  are  reaching  less  than  1%  of  the 
Chicane  student  population.    California  has  Bilingual  pro- 
grams in  the  greater  number  of  schools  (8.5%)  when  compared 
to  other  states,  but  however,  it  must  be  noted,  that  they 
are  reaching  only  1.7%  of  its  Chicane  students. 

It  must  be  recognized  that  the  awareness  for  the  need  of 
Bilingual  Bicultural  Education  programs  is  growing  evidenced 
by  the  attached  report  prepared  for  the  forthcoming  National 
Bilingual  Institute  to  be  held  in  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico 
at  the  end  of  November,  sponsored  by  the  National  Task  Force 
de  la  Raza  and  NHA. 
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This  report  indicates  that  over  one-half  of  the  states  in 
the  nation  presently  have  either  state  legislation  or  a  state 
policy  dealing  with  Bilingual  Education,     If  we  consider 
the  above  mentioned  California  data,  a  state  which  has  moved 
dramatically,  yet  needs  to  go  a  long  way,  then  we  can  truely 
conclude  that  we  continue  to  need  a  massive  national  thrust 
and  commitment  to  allow  Bilingual  Education  to  begin  to 
trinkle  down  to  our  millions  of  linguistically  and  culturally 
distinct  children  who  need  it.     In  a  word,  are  we  committed 
to  the  philosophy  and  educational  strategy  of  Bilingual 
Education,  or  arc  we  about  just  providing  a  sop,  a  dwindling 
hope,  to  placate  the  howling  needs  of  our  communities? 

Let's  look  at  what  has  been  happening  in  the  schools,  running 
parallel  with  this  same  programmatic  educational  thrust  of 
Bilingual  Education,  keeping  in  mind  it  is  not  reaching  sufficient 
linguistically  and  culturally  distinct  children.     In  the  five 
reports  of  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights--Afexican  American 
Study,  each  of  the  reports  has  documented  different  aspects 
of  the  failure  of  the  schools.     Some  of  these  it  concludes: 


1.     To  a  large  degree,  Chicano  students  attend  school 
separated  from  their  Anglo  counterparts. 

They  are  isolated  by  school  district  and  by  schools 
within  individual  districts. 

They  also  are  underrepresented  as  teachers  and 
counselors  and  in  decision  making  positions. 
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2.  The  language  and  culture  of  Chicano  children 
arc  ignored  and  even  suppressed  by  the  schools. 
The  school  curriculum  rarely  includes  programs 
and  courses  designed  to  meet  the  particular 
needs  of  tliesc  students.    Mexican  American 
parents  are  largely  excluded  from  participation 
in  school  af  fa  irs . 

3.  Unequal  opportunity  in  the  financing  of  public 
schools.     It  is  concl uded  that  schoo 1 s  that  have 
an  enrollment  which  is  predominantly  Mexican 
American  are  underfinanced  in  comparison  to  the 
schools  attended  by  Anglo  children. 

4.  Failure  exists  in  the  quality  of  interaction 
between  teachers  and  their  students  in  the  class- 
rooms of  the  Southwest. 

The  Commi ss ion  found  tha t  many  teachers  f ui 1  to 
involve  Mexican  American  children  as  active 
participants  in  the  educational  process. 

Many  teachers  seldom  praise  or  encourage 
Mexican  Amrican  students,  make  use  of  their  con- 
tributions in  class,  or  even  ask  them  questions. 


Educational  outcomes  of  the  schools  of  the  Southwest  as  found 
by  the  study  are: 

1  .     For  every  10  Mexican  American  students  who  enter 
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the  first  j;rade,  only  six  graduate  from  high 
school.  This  contrasts  with  9  of  10  for  the 
Anglo  counterpart. 

2.  The  proportion  of  Chicano  students  reaiMiip  six 
months  or  more  below  grade  level  is  twice  as 
large  as  the  proportion  of  Anglos, 

3.  By  the  time  Mexican  American  students  have 
reached  the  12th  grade- -the  60  percent  who  have 
not  already  dropped  out --three  of  every  four  are 
reading  below  the  level  acceptable  for  that  grade. 

4.  They  are  more  than  twice  as  likely  to  be  required 
to  repeat  a  grade  as  Anglo  students  and  as  much 
as  seven  times  more  likely  than  Anglos  to  be 
over-age  for  their  grade. 


Based  on  the  above  outcomes,  the  Commission  outlines  what  Mexican 
American  parents  may  expect  as  their  children  enter  a  public 
school  in  the  Southwest: 


1.  Their  children  will  be  isolated  from  Anglo  Children. 

2.  Their  language  and  culture  will  be  excluded. 

3.  Schools  to  which  their  children  are  assigned  will 
be  underfinanced. 

4.  Teachers  will  treat  their  children  less  favorably 
than  Anglo  pupils . 

5.  Forty  percent  of  their  children  will  drop  out  of 
school  before  graduation  and  those  who  remain 
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in  scljool  will  ;ichieve  less  well  than  their 
Anglo  classmates . 

Yes,  that  is  what  is  happening.  We  see  Bilingual  Bicultural 
Education  as  a  real  hope  to  do  something  about  this;  tragedy. 

This  data  and  other  findings  from  the  Mexican  American  Study 
makes  it  clear  that,  not  withstanding  the  gains  of  Bilingual 
Education,  much,  much  work  needs  to  be  done  to  include 
thousands,  millions  of  children.     Perhaps,  it  would  be  well  to 
conclude  this  portion  of  my  remarks  with  a  statement  from  the 
Bilingual  Study  of  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights: 

"Bilingual  Education  programs,  considered  by  many  authorities  to 
be  the  most  beneficial  curricular  approach  for  educating  the 
Chicano  children,   reach  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  Chicano 
stuutint  population  in  the  Southwest: 

aO    Federal  funding  under  Title  VTI  supports  programs 

for  less  than  five  percent  of  the  Chicano  students, 
b)    Though  all  of  the  five  Southwestern  states,  provide 
some  funding  for  Bilingual  Education,  it  is  estimated 
that  these  state  funded  programs  reach  less  than 
2%  of  the  Chicano  students  in  their  respective 
states 

You  now  can  appreciate  that,  not  withstanding  the  fever  for 
Bilingual  Bicultural  Education,  the  cold  reality  is  that  based  on 
the  Escamilla  and  U.S.  Commission  Study  that  BILINGUAL  BILCllLTlJRAL 
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EDUCATION  HAS  KHACHtil)  NO  MORH  TifAN  2,1%  OF  IWV,  CHICANO 
STUDENTS  IN  THE  SOUTHWEST.  THAT  IS  ABOUT  ONE  STUDENT  IN  EVKRY 


It  is  a  very  safe  statement,  having  personally  examined  many 
law  suits,  HEUycivil  Rights  Title  VI  reviews  of  school  districts, 
reading  testimony  from  Hearings  in  New  York,  Boston,  Springfield, 
Massachusetts,  that  similar  tragic  data  to  this  is  true  for  th?» 
Puerto  Rican,  the  Portugese,  French,  Asians,  Native  Americans 
and  other  linguistically  and  culturally  distinct  children  in 
this  country. 
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Let  me  now  mnku  some  cunmicnr«4  /ihuut:  52552  specif  leal  ly. 

Pr     The  Title:    To  Improve  bLlLngtinl  and  blcultural  educational  oppor^ 
tunlties  for  children  o£  ILmlted  KhrI  Lsh-spetikLnR  ahLlttv. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  present  legislation  under  whlcli  Title 
Vii  Is  operating  has  as  Its  major  tliruat  programs  which  are  pilots. 
It  Is  my  view  tliat  tills  sliould  be  considered  as  merely  Phase  I  In 
Bilingual  Bicultural  Education.    The  .word  "Improve"  Is  rightfully 
placed  since  this  currently  considered  bill  S2552  Is  Intended  to  move 
this  country  out  of  the  "pilot  and  experimental  stage"    and  onto  Phase 
II  of  Impllmentatlon  and  service. 

PI      L3-4    That  thl.q  Act  may  be  rHad  as  the  "BlllnRual  Education  Reform 
Act  of  1973. 

Tltl*»  VII  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  was 
and  Is  only  the  beginning.    Much  has  been  learned  In  these  pilot 
projects.    However,  the  data  Just  presented  signify  the  need  for  a 
major  reform  In  the  sense  that  we  must  shift  from  pilot  concept  to 
Impllmentatlon  of  the  best  of  what  has  been  learned  from  these  pilot 
programs,  some  of  which  are  going  Into  their  fifth  year  of  operation. 

We  need,  as  the  legislation  suggest,  better,  more  expanded,  more 
Inclusive  Bilingual  Multicultural  programs. 
P2     Ll-2  (1)  that  there  sre  lar_fie  numbers  of  children  of  limited  Engllsh- 
speaklne  abllicv^ 

Throughout  the  leglfllatlun  It  Is  recommended  the  removffl  of  the 
expression  "of  limited  English-speaking  ability"  and  the  Inclusion 
of  the  phrase  "wtiose  native  language  is  other  t-han  Engllsti"^ 
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This  phrnsc  not  otily  hi  iiiort;  positive  towarci  diiViilopinji  positive 

self  image,  but  likewise  recpgnlaos  that  other  children  in  our  country 

come  CO  school  speaking  a  Uuisuaye  otUer  than  English. 

(2)     that  many  oi  such  children  have  n  culfural  hc?rit{ine  which  diCl'ors 
from  thnt  oC  linv  II      speak  i  nu  porsoiitj ; 
Part  One:    Many  such  children 

I'roni  a  Spanish  Speaking  perspective,  it  is  importunL  to  evaluate  a 
remark  made  by  the  distinguished  Dr.  Juan  Araijon,  director  of  the 
Cultural  Awareness  Center  at  the  University  of  New  Mexico,    His  remark 
was  given  in  Boston,  Massachusetts  at  the  First  Bilingual  Education 
Conference  (Sponsored  by  the  Massachusetts  State  Department  of  Education 
and  the  Ma;;sacliusetts  State  Advisory  for  Bilingual  Education, 
"The  United  States  is  -the  £ifth  largest  country  with  concentration  o£ 
Spanish  Speaking  persons". 

The  rationale  that  he  gives  Cor  this  statement  is  the  following: 

The  1970  census  has  identified  that  there  are  ai^e  and  a  half  million 
Spanish  surnamed  Americans, 

However,  in  those  state  where  there  have  been  recent  law  suits  over 
the  Issue  of  the  under  counting  in  the  1970  census,  namely  California, 
Texas,  and  New  York,  it  has  been  shown  that  the  census  was  off  from 
27  to  32  percent. 

This  being  the  case,  there  are  about  9  millioa  Mexican  Americans  alone, 
if  the  census  if  off  even  a  third. 

He  continued  that,  it  is  recognized  that  there  are  about  2  million 
Puurto  Ricans.     Slightly  under  1  million  Cubans,  about  2  million 
of  all  other  Spanish  Speakiig  countries,  which  brings  this  figure 
to  around  14  million  Spanish  Speaking  persons. 
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The  £lvc  most  popuL'iLud  Spnnish  Spoaking  Covintries  ure: 
Mexico  having  51  million  population;  Spain  having  3A  million;  Argentina 
having  28  milliOT,  and  Columbia  having  22  million.    The  United  States 
comes  next  with  14  million  followed  by  Peru. 

This  information  Is  not  as  startling  as  his  other  obseivatlons: 

"Within  20  years,  given  the  population  growth  figures,  America,  North  and 

South  Amcrica,will  be  a  Spanish  speaking  hemisphere.    Some  182  million 

people  today  speak  English.    Some  174  million  speak  Spanish.    Given  the 

20  years  and  the  population  growth  figures,  those  speaking  Spanish  will  far 

exceed  English  in  the  Americas.    Twenty  years  later  S  panlsh  could  be  the 

most  popular  sound  In  the  Western  world." 

The  point  chat  stands  out  for  me  Is,  we  have  not  even  begun    to  tap  the 
dormant  potentials  which  He  In  the  minds,  hearts,  and  lives  of  the 
Mexican  American  Chlld>  as  well  as  all  other  linguistically  and  culturally 
distinct  peoples  of  this  country. 

Part  2:     P2  L4  (2)  "which  differs  from  that  of  EnRllsh-'Speaklng  persons;" 
Throughout  the  legislation  It  Is  proposed  that  the  legislation  use  the 
term  "unique"  Instead  of  "differs."    It  Is  a  recognized  dynamic 
In  this  country  that  those  things  which  are  named  or  viewed  as  different 
are  not  acceptable.    This  may  sound  like  a  small  point,  but  from  there  I 
view  the  promotion  of  this  educational  program,  It  has  major  significance 
for  the  acceptableness ,  for  the  participants  ns  well  as  the  larger  society 
also. 
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P2  L12  (5)  that.  In  adattlo»>  nil  chlLdrun  bone  fit  through  the  fullest 
utilization  of  multiple  language  and  cultural  resources » 

Bilingual  education  must  be  multicultural,  recognizing  that  there  are  many 
linguistic  and  culturally  distinct  children  in  these  United  States. 
We  must  make  it  clear  that  Bilingual  education  is  not  only  for  all  Americans 
but  economically  and  politically,  as  wull*    Just  as  Che  Spanish  speaking 
student  could  see  a  possible  future  in  negotiating  issues  like  Venezuela 
raising  the  cost  of  U.S.  crude  oil  57%,  so  to  the  students  of  the  larger 
society  must  have  and  kaow  this  same  possibility.     Isn't  it  true  that  in  all 
negotiations  one  begins  with  the  respect  for  the  language  of  the  negotiators. 
And  is  there  no  higher  form  of  respect  for  a  language  that  its  use, 
especially  in  such  sensitive  moments  in  history  as  mentioned  above? 
P2  L19  $135.000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974. 

You  and  I  know  that  there  have  been  constant  efforts  to  raise  the 
appropriations  for  Bilingual  legislation  and  that  it  has  been  a  battle  year 
after  year.    Even  the  present  appropriation  is  not  what  you  built  into 
the  presently  operating  Bilingual  legislgtion.     If  you  perceived  a  need 
the,  arid  there  was,  much  more  does  one  exist  today  because  more  people  are 
aware,  sensitive,  willing.    Their  hope  must  no  be  let  down. 
Considered  from  another  point  of  view,  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights- 
Nexican-American  Education  Study  points  out  that  because  of  the  practice 
of  grade  retention  in  the  Southwest  alone,  it  costs  some  $90,000,000  per 
year.    Grade  retention,  in  my  opinion,  is  an  educational  strategy  used 
because  of  the  lack  of  adequate  and  quality  Bilingual  Multicultural 
education  programs. 
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Looked  at  yet  jfrom  another  view,  in  a  study  which  T  made  of  the 
three  law  suits  dealing  with  the  disproportionate  placement  of 
the  Mexican  American  and  other  linRuistically  and  culturally 
distinct  children  in  California,  it  was  my  conclusion  that  as 
of  1971,  there  were  25,000  misplacvid  children  in  classes  for 
the  educnbly  mentally  retarded.     In  a  report  of  Dr.  F.  Shcare, 
UCLA,   it  is  the  opinion  of  some  authorities  that  the  amount 
of  70o  misplacement  was  going  on,  which  raises  the  figure  of 
50^  which  r  was  using.     Important  for  you  is  that  putting  cost 
per  student  from  regular  funds  along  with  funds  received  per 
child  for  HMR  (Special  Education)  it  is  estimated  that  this  is 
costing  $57,500,000.     One  school  administrator  is  quoted  in  my 
study  as  saying  "We  just  do  not  know  what  to  do  with  them." 
{The  Mexican  American  child). 

With  strong,  viable,  quality  Bilingual  Multicultural  education 
which  Is  the  thrust  of  the  legislation  considered  here  today,  the 
above  two  tragic  educational  situations  can  be  eliminated.  In 
a  word,  you  will  impact  states  to  use  their  local  funds,  hopefully, 
in  this  new  alternative  cdiicatLonal  program. 

P4     L  1'4  "bilingual  education  program  means  a  full-time  program  of 
instruction  for  children  (whose  native  language  is  other  than 
English)  and  for  Hngl ish-speaking  children,  who  desire  to  partici- 
pate in  such  programs..." 

We  highly  support  this  part  of  the  proposed  legislation  since 
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in  too  many  pro{;r:ims  today  Hi  lingual.  Isducation  is  nothing  more 
than  an  English  as  a  Second  Language  (J-SL)  prog  raw .  It  really 
has  not  been  given  its  opportunity  to  work. 

Tf  wc  can  cause  Bilingual  Hducatio  to  be  what  it  should  be,   T  am 
conviencod  that  the  parents  of  the  larger  society  will  want  their 
children  to  be  able  to  know,  speak  and  respect  two  languages 
and  cultures.    The  thrust  of  a  quality  Bilingual  Multicultural 
educat  i  on . 

1. 1 3 - 1 4  ( i  i In  no  case  may  the  number  of  lingl  i sh - speaki ng  childr<?.n 
constitute  more  than  SO  per  centum  of  the  total  number  of  children 
partic inatine  in  a  particular  Bilingual  Hducati on  program . 

This 'is  excellent  since  it  provides  for  several  important  nec-ds: 


a)  It  protects  your  earlier  statement  in  F  (b)  (1) 
(A)  p.  '\ .  --the  inclusion  of  the  children  of  the 
larger  society.    Unless  the  sons  and  daughters 
of  the  middJe-class  and  the  larger  society  know, 
sense  and  feel  that  Bilingual  Hducation  is  beneficial 
and  available  for  tliem,  it  will  not  meet  the 
success  it  must  have. 

b)  It  provides  a  guarantee  that  schools  will  net  isolate, 
concentrate  and  alienate  the  linguistically  and 
culturally  distinct  child.     I  have  seen  this  done 

in  my  experiences  in  New  England,  the  Midwest,  the 
Southwest  and  the  Northwest. 

This  is  a  valuable  protection. 
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P5  1.  16-19  (iii)  Chthlrirn  unrolled  in  a  Rilingual  I:<hication  program 
shall ♦  iC  graded  classes  arc  used,  be  placed,  to  the  extent 
practicable,   in  classes  with  children  of  approximately  the  same 
age  and  level  of  educational  attainment. 

Others  will  speak  to  this  in  their  statements,  however,  this  is 
seen  as  an  excellent  position,  since  it  addresses  itself  to  a 
practice  which  currently  is  going  on,^not  only  in  Bilingual 
Ilducation,  but  oihcr  educational  programs  as  well. 

P6  1.  1  -  4 ,  ,  .  ,  establish,  with  respect  to  RilinRual  Education  minimum 

requirements  regarding  pupil/teacher  ratios,  teacher  qualifications 
and  certification,  and  other  factors  affecting  the  quality  of 
instruction  offered  in  such  programs. 

It  has  been  my  experience  and  observation  that  many  programs 

do  not  have  qualified,  certified  teachers.     Your  legislation  will 

urge  school  programs  to  provide  for  personnel  which  is  prepared 

to  deal  adequately  with  the  linguistically  and  culturally  distinct 

child. 

I  urge  you,  continue  this  portion  of  the  legislation. 

P6  LIS  {2-}   (A)    (i)    (ii)  (iii) 

I  urge  you  to  keep  this  thrust  of  the  bill  since  it  provides  for 
improvement  of  training  personnel,  training  institutes,  fellow- 
ships, all  of  which  will  add  to  the  fewness  of  educational 
expertise  presently  existing  in  Bilingual  Multicultural  education. 
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From  my  perspective  and  experience,  I  have  found  the  lack  of 
provisions  for  teacher  and  professional  training  the  most 
woefully  wanting  part  of  the  present  legislation  and  practice. 
It  is  incomprehensible  to  think  that  a  school  system  can  run 
a  program  as  sophisticated  as  lii  lingual  Hicultural  Education 
without  providing  trained  staff.    Too  many  programs  are  using 
only  language  teachers >  or  no  experienced  personnel,  or  are 
recruiting  in  other  countries.    This  is  not  the  solution. 

P7  L  4   (1)  a  Fellowship 

This  is  excellent.     I  urge  yoia,  keep  this  with  whatever  effort 
is  required. 

P8  L  7  Section  721   (a)  There  shall  be  within  the  Office  of  Hducation 
a  Bureau  of  Bilingual  tiducation: 

If  Bilingual  Bicultwj*al  Education  is  to  get  where  it  must,   it  has 
to  have  the  position  and  stature.    This  provision  will  lielp 
accomplish  that. 

P9  L17-25  Research 

The  need  for  hard  data  and  major  findings  is  the  very  reason  why 

the  National  Education  Task  Force  de  la  Raza  and  the  National  Education 

Association  is  sponsoring  our  Bilingual  Institute  November  28, 

December  1,  in  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico.     (May  I  attach  a  copy  of 

the  agenda  for  the  record?) 

Pll  L2.  Section  723  (a)  National  Advisory  Councij. 

This  is  a  great  idea.     It  is  supported  and  urged  to  be  kept  in 
the  legislation. 
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iFz'om  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Service  Mexican  American 


1)  Information  regarding  the  skills,  abilities,  and  interests  of  Chicano 
students  are  not  taken  into  consideration  in  developing  curricula  in 
Southwestern  schools. 

2)  The  Spanish  language  and  dialects  of  chat  language  spoken  in  the 
Southwest,  are  excluded  from  the  curricula  of  Southwestern  schools. 

3)  Bilingual  education  programs,  considered  by  many  authorities  to  be 

tlie  most  beneficial  curricular  approach  for  educating  Chicano  children 
reach  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  Chicano  student  population  in  the 
Southwest. 


(a)  Federal  funding  under  Title  VII  supports  programs  for 
less  than  five  percent  ofc  the  Chicano  students. 

(b)  Though  all  of  the  five  Southwestern  States,  provide  some 
funding  for  bilingual  education,  it  is  estimated  that 
these  State  funded  programs  reach  less  than  2  percent 

ot  the  Chicano  students  in  their  respective  States. 


A)    Textbooks  used  in  the  teaching  of  all  courses  in  Southwestern  schools 
either  fail  to  make  reference  to  Chicano  culture,  hisotry,  and  parti- 
cipation in  the  development  of  the  Southwest,  or  distort  and  denigrate 
that  history  and  culture. 

5)    Courses  of  special  interest  to  Chicanos  are  offered  to  only  a  few 
students  in  a  very  few  schools.     Commission  statistics  indicate  that 
Mexican  American  hiatory  courses  and  Chicano  studies  programs  reach 
only  1.8  percent  and  2.3  percent,  respectively,  of  Chicano  students 
in  tiie  Southwest. 


Education 


FINDINGS 


I  CURRICULUM 


ERLC 
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The  Federal  Government  has  funded  little  research  to  develop  innovative 
curricula  programs  for  Chicanos, 

Chicanos  are  grossly  underrcpresented  among  officials  and  staff 
members  in  State  bodies  affecting  curricular  decisions:  legislatures," 
State  Boards  of  Education,  State  Superintendents  of  Education,  State 
Departments  of  Education,  State  Textbook  Selection  Committees. 
State  education  policy  making  bodies  have  not  taken  affirmative  steps 
to  insure  equal  educational  opportunity  for  Chicano  students. 

(a)  Four  of  the  Legislatures  in  the  five  Southwestern  States 
have  not  required  bilingual  programs  for  Chicano  students 
nor  have  they  adequately  funded  any  type  of  language 
program  for  Chicanos. 

(b)  State  Boards  and  Departments  of  Education  have  failed  to 
set  statewide  guidelines  concerning  the  responsibilities 
of  districts  to  provide  equal  educational  services  to 
Chicano  children. 

(c)  Textbook  Selection  Committees  have  continued  to  allow 
textbooks  into  Southwestern  schools  which  distort  and 
degrade  the  image  of  Chicanos. 


Chicanos  are  underrepresented  in  positions  affecting  curriculum 
at  the  district  level:     Superintendents,  school  board  members,  district 
professional  staff  incJLuding  Curriculum  Directors,  and  teaching  staff. 
Chicano  parents  are  denied  input  into  the  development  and  review  of 
curriculum  and  materials  because: 

(a)  schools  and  districts  in  general  do  not  solicit 
input  from  parents 

(b)  schools  further  discourage  Chicano  parents'  participation 
by  failing  to  provide  for  language  differences  of  parents 
in  school  board  and  PTA  meetings  and  in  school  notices  sent 
to  parents. 
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II    STUDENT  ASSIGNMENT 

Grade  Retention 

The  rate  of  grade  repetition  in  the  Southwest  is  high;  ten  percent 
of  all  first  graders  and  more  than  two  percent  ol"  all  fourth  graders 
are  required  to  repeat  these  grades. 

Chicano  students  are  required  to  repeat  grades  more  than  twice  as 
frequently  as  are  Anglo  students. 

The  practice  of  grade  repetition  in  the  elementary  schools  of  the 
Southwest  costs  about  90  million  dollars  annually. 

Although  educators  who  use  grade  repetition  claim  the  practice  aids 
students  with  serious  academic  deficiencies  and  those  whose  emeotional 
development  lags  far  behind  their  age  peers,  there  is  no  sound  research 
evidence' to  indicate  that  grade  repetition  is  more  beneficial  for 
students  with  serious  academic  deficiencies  or  emotional  immaturity 
than  is  promotion  to  the  subsequent  grade. 

The  little  sound  research  available  actually  suggests  that  most 

students  with  serious  academic  difficulties  will  make  more  gains  the 

following  year  if  promoted  than  if  required  to  repeat  the  grade. 

(a)     Under  current  practices  neither  promotion  nor  grade 
retention  is  an  adequate  remedy  for  students  with 
serious  academic  dif f icult  ief  ,*  both  practices  usually 
leave  the  student  lagging  far  behind  his  or  her  peers, 
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(b)     Kl  ieclLvc  renioil  Lcs  ai'e  dependent  on  :i  thorough 

diagnosis  oi  tliti  students'  difCiculLies  and  special 
help  tailored  to  overcome  tl\ose  dif  ricultics  ,  but 
these  services  are  seldom  provided  to  the  students 
who  need  them. 

6)    'r!\e  diagnosis  ol  emotional  immaturity  for  purposes  of  grade  retention 
is  often  done  by  teachers  and  principals,  botli  of  wiiom  usually  lack 
training  for  this  task;  even  professional  counselors  or  psychologists 
often  are  unprepared  to  make  an  informed  and  unbiased  diagnosis  of 
Chicano  pupils'   level  of  emotional  development  because  of  their  lack 
of  knowledge  about  the  Chicano  culture  and  Inability  to  communicate 
clearly  with  Spanish  speaking  students  and  parents. 
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B .    Ability  GrouplaK 

1)  Approximately  two-thirds  of  the  schools  in  the  Southwest  practice 
some  form  of  ability  grouping. 

2)  Ability  grouping  is  more  prevalent  in  schools  wliore  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  stude[its  are  Mexican  American. 

3)  Chicanos  are  overrepresented  in  low  ability  groups  and  underrepresented 
in  high  ability  groups.     Two  and  one-half  times  as  many  Chicanos  are 

in  low  ability  group  classes  than  in  high  ability  group  classes^,  in 
contrast,  twice  as. many  Anglos  are  in  high  ability  group  classes  as 
in  low  ability  group  classes. 

4)  Tivo  general  criteria  are  used  to  place  students  in  groups  - 
standarized  intelligence  or  achievement  tests  and  staff  recommenda- 
tions, especially  those  of  the  teacher.    Both  of  these  methods  exhibit 
language  and  cultural  biases  which  tend  to  result  in  the  channeling 

of  Chicane  pupils  into  lower  ability  groups. 

5)  Ability  grouping  results  in  poorer  performance  by  low  ability  group 
students,  due  partly  to  the  lower  expectations  of  the  teacher,  and 
consequently,  poorer  quality  of  instruction  provided  by  the  teacher. 

6)  While  in  theory  students  may  move  from  one  ability  group  to  another 
from  year  to  year,  in  reality  little  mobility  occurs  once  the  student 
is  initially  placed. 
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7)  Available  evlcleuce  indicates  chat  students  do  not  benefit  psychologi- 
cally from  being  placed  in  a  low  ability  group. 

8)  Short-term  grouping,  based  on  thorough  diagnosis  and  specific  pre- 
scription for  a  course  of  studies  can  be  beneficial  Co  a  child.  The 
goal  of  such  grouping  is  to  help  the  student  in  specific  skill  acqui- 
sition so  that  he  or  she  can  return  to  the  regular  classroom  as 
quickly  as  possible. 
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Chicanos  are  overrepresentcd  in  Educable  Mentally  Retarded  (EMR)  classes 
In  Texas  and  California,  they  arc  more  than  twice  as  likely  as  Anglos 
to  be  placed  in  these  classes. 

Arizona,  Colorado,  and  New  Mexico  maintain  no  data  on  EMR  enrollment 
by  race  or  ethnic  background. 

Authorities  agree  that  true  mental  retardation  is  manifested  by 
impairments  in  both  intellectual  functioning  and  adaptive  behavior. 
Yet,  the  second  factor,  the  ability  to  adapt  to  one's  environment,  is 
generally  Ignored  in  the  determination  of  mental  retardation  in  the 
schools. 

Many  Chicano  students  placed  in  EMR  classes  are  likely  to  be  assigned 
on  the  basis  of  inaccurate  evaluations, 

(a)  Adaptive  behavior  is  not  measured, 

(b)  IQ  tests  are  inaccurate  measures  of  intelligence  for  Chicanos, 

(c)  Teachers  who  make  evalautions  of  the  intelligence  of  Chicanos 
often  have  little  understanding  of  Chicano  culture  and  may  be 
biased  judges  of  a  Chicano  student's  intelligence. 

In  attempting  to  meausure  intellectual  functioning  for  placement  of 

students  in  EMR  classes,  schools  rely  heavily  on  the  results  of  IQ  tests 

However,  these  tests  have  been  found  to  be  invalid  measures  of  Chicano" 

intelligence  because  of  their  inherent  linguistic  and  cultural  bias. 
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6)  Students  often  remain  in  EMU  classes  for  years  without  re-evaluation. 

7)  Because  the  level  of  instructional  material  is  geared  to  a  truly 
mentally  retarded  student,   it  is  unlikely  that  a  student  who  is 
placed  in  such  a  class  and  then  returned  to  the  regular  classroom  will 
have  developed  the  skills  necessary. to  compete  in  the  regular  classroom. 

8)  Of  the  five  Southwestern  States,  only  Arizona  and  California  have 
recognized  the  need  for  parental  approval  for  placement  of  their 
children  in  EMR  classes. 
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III.     TEACjlL^R  lilDUCATIQN 


L)    Mexican  Amcr Leans  luve  d ispropoi  t  ionatciy  Low  representation  in 
positions  which  control  or  influcnco  tuncher  proparatioii  programs. 
They  are  grossly  unclerreprcsentt;d  on  the  facuLtles  of.  teacher  edu- 
cation Institutions  in  the  Southwest,  on  the  professional  staffs  of 
State  Departments  of  Education  in  the  Southwest,  and  among  the  pro- 
fessional employees  of  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education. 

2)  A  very  small  percentage  of  the  classroom  teaching  staff  in  the 
Southwest  La  Chicane  and  this  percentage  has  barely  increased  in 
tllie  last   four  years. 

3)  Although  ethnic  data  on  teacher  trainees  are  not  systematically 
maintained,   the  underrepresentation  of  Chicanes  both  as  public  school 
teachers  and  college  students  in  the  Southwest  strongly  suggest  that 
Chicttnos  are  severely  underrepresented  as  teacher  trainees. 

4)  Very  few  courses  in  teacher  educatioa  institutions  include  material 
specifically  focused  on  the  backgroung  of  Chicanes  or  culturally 
different  students,  or  on  the  teaching  skills  which  are  particularly 
suited  to  these  students'  learning  needs. 

5)  Teacher  preparation  programs  seldom  require  trainees  to  take  sucli 
courses  as  cultural  anthropology,  sociology,  ethnic  studies,  or  foreign 
languages,  which  would  provide  them  with  some  understanding  of 
culturally  different  children  and  a  basis  upon  which  to  conununicate 
with  such  children. 
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6)  Trainees  who  will  lator  be  teaching  Ci\icano  youth  are  seldom  afforded 
practice  teaching  experiences  in  schools  with  substantial  numbers  of 
these  children, 

7)  The  lack  of  material  about  Cliicanos.Ln  teachef  education  courses  and 
the  trainees'   lack  of  practice  teaching  experiences  with  Chicanos 
result  in  teacher  trainees'  not  being  adequately  prepared  to  teach 
Chicano  students  effectively.     This  inadequacy  has  been  evidenced 

by  large  and  harmful  disparities  in  the  manner  in  which  teachers 
instruct  Chicano  and  Anglo  students  In  the  classroom  setting. 
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IV.  COUNSELING 

1.  In  school  districts  ot"  the  Southwest  iO  percent  or  more  Mexican 
American,  the  overall  pupil-counselor  ratio  Is  1,123  to  one. 

(a)  In  elementary  schools,  in  such  districts,  the 
ratio  is  3,837  to  one. 

(b)  In  secondary  schools  the  ratio  is  ^68  to  one, 
almost  double  the  ratio  of  250  to  one  indicated 
as  adequate  by  the  American  School  Counselor 
Association  (ASCA)  . 

2.  Only  a  small  pexccntage  (5.47«.)  o£  the  counselors  in  these  districts 
are  Mexican  American,  whereas  28.5  percent  of  the  student  enrollment 
is  Chicano. 

3.  In  addition  to  a  heavy  student  workload,  counselors  often  are  over- 
burdened with  clerical  duties  making  it  difficult  for  them  to  devote 
sufficient  time  to  advising  studonts. 

4.  Frequently  the  guidance  counselors  provide  is  based  on  incomplete  and 
inaccurate  information  obtained  from  the  results  of  culturally  biased 
achievement  .:ests. 

5.  Reliance  by  counselors  on  the  traditional  one-to-one  method  of  counseling 
limits  the  number  of  students  with  whom  the  counselor  can  work. 

6.  Chicanos  are  grossly  underrepresented  on  the  staffs  of  the  various 
agencies  and  educational  institutions  that  control  or  influence  the 
training  of  counselors. 


o 
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Althoiij»h  ethnic  data  on  counseloL*  trainoes  are  not  s yd  tenia ticaLiy 
maincalited,  the  small  percentages  oL'  all  counselors  and  of  aii 
coLLcge  students  who  art!  CliLcano  strongly  suggest  tliat  Chlcanos  are 
severely  undo r re presented  as  counselor  trainees. 

Counselors,  nearly  aLL  of  whom  are  Anglo,  fail  to  receive  the  appro- 
priate training  in  colleges  and  universities  tiiat  would  enable  them 
to  work  more  effectively  with  Chlcano  students, 

(a)  State  cert  if icat ion  requirements  fail  to  ensure 
that  counselors  will  receive  training  to  enable 
them  to  work  with  minority  pupils. 

(b)  The  curriculum  at  counselor  training  rnstitutions 
fails  to  include  courses  relating  to  the  language 
and  culture  of  Chicanos. 

(c)  Counselor  trainees  have  little  opportunity  to  work 
with  Chicano  students  in  performing  practice  coun- 
seling . 

Tliree  out  of  the  five  States  in  the  Southwest  require  teaching  ex- 
perience as  the  basic  requirement  for  entrance  into  counselor  educa- 
tion despite  the  fact  that  other  States  have  found  such  experience 
unnecessary. 
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A  RELOOK  AT  TUCSON  '66 


Abstract 


In  1965,  "The  Tucson  Survey  on  the  Teaching  of 
Spanish  to  the  Spanish-Speaking"  posed,  perhaps,  the  first 
challenge  for  equal  educational  opportunities  for  the  Mexi- 
can American  o*  the  jou tuWcst.  S  tie  jurvcy  whs  conducted 
by  leading  educators  from  the  Tucson  area  and  sponsored 
by  the  National  Education  Association. 

At  the  heart  of  the  challenge  for  a  more  humane 
emphasis  in  education  for  the  Mexican  American  was  the 
unalterable  belief  that  Mexican  American  children  are  not 
deficient  human  beings,  but  rather  that  the  schools, 
techniques  and  materials  are  deficient  and  that  these  can 
and  should  be  changed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  Mexican 
American  child. 

The  NEA-Tucson  Survey  resulted  in  the  following  recom- 
mendations which  have  since  served  as  guidelines  for 
bilingual  programs: 

There  is  a  need  for  a  well-articulated  program  of  instruc- 
tion from  the  pre-school  level  to  the  high  school  level  in 
the  student's  native  language. 

The  preparation  of  teachers  for  bilinqual  programs  must 
be  based  on:  (a)  the  personal  qualities  of  the  teacher, 
(b)  their  knowledge  of  children  and  appreciation  of  the 
cultural  environment  of  the  community  from  which 
these  students  derive,  (c)  skill  in  the  teaching  process, 
and  (d)  be  bilingual. 

Teachers  must  be  recruited  from  the  Spanish-Speaking 
population  and  young  Mexican  Americans  must  be 
encouraged  to  pursue  teaching  as  a  career. 

Curriculum  models  must  be  characterized  by  their 
diversity  so  that  the  needs  of  students  will  be  met  rather 
than  continue  to  fit  the  children  to  the  curriculum, 

English  must  be  taught  as  a,  second  language,  using 
appropriate  techniques  and  materials. 


Laws  which  directly  or  indirectly  impede  the  use  of  the 
children's  native  language  in  the  classroom  must  be 
repealed. 
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In  1966,  iis  a  direct  result  of  the  NEA-Tucson  Survey,  a 
symposium,  "The  Spanisli-Speaking  Child  in  the  Schools  of 
the  Southwest,"  was  convened  at  the  University  of  Arizona 
in  Tucson.  This  Symposium  served  as  a  sequel  to  the 
Survey  and  was  rightfully  qualified  as  a  prologue  to  action. 

The  Symposium  concentrated  on  detailing  facts  about 
bilingual  education,  stimulating  ideas,  offering  pertinent 
suggestions  to  interested  pariicipants,  and  presenting  pro* 
posals  relative  to  alt  levels  of  education  for  the  Mexican 
American  child.  Six  main  areas  emerged  consistently  in 
the  interaction  among  the  participants:  innovat'^e  class- 
room practices,  community  participation  in  the  schools, 
pre-school  education,  university  involvement,  stale  legisla- 
tion for  bilingual  education,  and  federal  support  for  bi- 
lingual education. 

Tlie  mandates  resulting  from  the  Symposium  were 
decisive  and  unequivocable: 

1,  Spanish-speaking  teachers  must  be  trained  in  accor- 
dance with  specific  criteria. 

2,  The  school  is  an  extension  of  the  community  and 
mutual  support  is  imperative, 

3,  Universities  and  colleges  must  intensify  their  mobil- 
ization of  talent, 

4,  A  concerted  effort  ranging  from  the  local  to  the 
national  levels  of  government  must  be  put  into 
motion  toward  the  accomplishment  of  the  complex 
goals  set  for  the  education  of  the  Mexican  American 
child, 

5,  A  variety  of  state  and  federal  funding  resources  must 
be  vigorously  pursued. 

In  retrospect,  the  questions  posed  at  the  symposium  are 
still  valid  today:  "What  are  we  doing?",  "What  more  can  we 
do?"  and  "Where  are  we  going?" 
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A  National  Biiingual  Bicultural  Institute 


"A  RELOOK  AT  TUCSON  '66  AND  BEYOND" 


INSTITUTE  GOALS: 

To  provide  participants  with  alternatives  and  options  to 
examine  the  various  aspects  of  Bilingual  Bicultural 
Education  in  school  settings  with  high  concentrations  of 
Mexican  American  students,  r.e,,  community  involve- 
ment, teaching  practices,  teacher  preparation,  rcsearcli, 
legislation,  and  court  actions. 

To  provide  opportunities  for  participants  to  examine 
current  programs  and  practices  of  Bilingual  Bicultural 
Education  as  they  influence  public  education  in  the 
United  States, 

To  provide  opportunities  for  participants  to  acquire 
greater  knowledge,  skills,  and  expertise  that  will  enable 
them  to  influence  the  direction  of  Bilingual  Bicultural 
Education, 


INSTITUTE  OBJECTIVES: 

To  review  the  rationale,  conference  activities,  and  recom- 
mendations of  the  1966  Tucson  conference. 

To  review  the  important  activities  in  Bilingual  Bicultural 
Education  since  1966. 

To  demonstrate  exemplary  Bilingual  Bicultural  Educa- 
tion programs  which  have  been  implemented  in  school 
settings  with  high  concentrations  of  Mexican  American 
students. 

To  review  present  and  pending  state  Bilingual  Bicultural 
Education  legislation  and  appropriations. 

To  review  present  and  pending  national  Bilingual  Bi- 
cultural Education  legislation  and  appropriations. 

To  develop  new  directions  for  Bilingual  Bicultural  Educa- 
tion in  American  education  for  the  '70s  which  will  lead 
to  national  legislation. 
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INSTITUTE  SCHEDULE 

WEDNESDAY,  NOVEMBER  28,  1973 

1:00  PM  .  8:00  PM  REGISTRATION 

8:00  PM  -  9:30  PM       WELCOME  AND  INTRODUCTION 

OPENING  REMARKS: 
"An  Historical  Overview  of 
Tuscon  '66*' 

Maria  Urquides 
Tucson  Public  Schools 
Tucson,  Arizona 

Chairperson,  NEA  Tucson  '66 
Survey  Report 

ADDRESS: 

"A  U.S.  Senator's  Perspective  of 
Bilingual  Bicultural  Education: 
Pasi,  Present  and  Future" 

The  Honorable  )oseph  M,  Montoya 
United  States  Senator 
State  of  New  Mexico 

Co'Sponsor  of  new  national 
bilingual  legislation 

9:30  PM  -  1 1:00  PM     INFORMAL  RECEPTION 


THURSDAY,  NOVEMBER  29.  1973 

8:30  AM  -  8:45  AM      OFFICIAL  WELCOME 

The  Honorable  Bruce  King 
Governor 

State  of  New  Mexico 

Sr.  Luis  Saavedra,  Chairman 
Albuquerque  City  Commission 
Albuquerque,  New  Mexico 

Dr.  Ferrell  Heady,  President 
University  of  New  Mexico 
Albuquerque,  New  Mexico 
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8:45  AM  .  9: 15  AM      GENERAL  SESSION 
ADDRESS: 

"Growth  Pains  in  Bilingual 
Bicultura!  Education  Since 
Tucson  '66" 

Sr,  Josuc  M,  Gonzalez 

Former  Director  of  Special  Studies 

U.S.  Senate  Select  Committee 

for  Equal  Educational  Opportunity 

9:15  AM.  9:30  AM  CAFECITO 

9:30  AM-  12:00  PM     HIGHLIGHTS  OF  SELECTED 
BILINGUAL  BICULTURAL 
EXEMPLARY  PROJECTS 

A  number  of  projects  with  4-5  years 
experience  have  been  chosen  to 
relate  successes  and  failures.  They 
will  be  prepared  to  present  major  . 
and  minor  findings  in  their  programs 
and  make  recommendations  for  new 
state  and  national  legislation.  Each 
session  will  have  a  coordinator, 
facilitator  and  recorder  who  will  be 
responsible  for  synthesizing  the 
information  presented  for  inclusion 
in  an  Institute  Position  Document, 


Project  demonstrations  will  be  in 
the  following  program  areas: 

1.  Pre-School 

2.  Elementary  School 

3.  Middle  School 

4.  Secondary  School 

5.  Community  Colleges 

6.  Universities 

7.  Teacher  Training  in  Above 
Areas 


12:30  PM  ■  2:00  PM  LUNCHEON 
ADDRESS: 

"The  Role  of  the  Teacher  In 
Bilingual  Bicultural  Education: 
A  National  Perspective" 

Dr,  Helen  Wise,  President 
National  Education  Association 
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ADDRESS: 

"Bilingual  Biciiltura)  Education: 
A  Necessary  Educational  Strategy 
f'^r  American  Public  Education" 

Dr.  Rupert  Truiillo,  Chairman 
National  Education  Task  Force 
de  la  Raza 


2:00  PM  -  3:30  PM       WORK  LABS: 

Major  Developments  in  Bilingual 
Bicultural  Education  at  National 
and  Staie  Levels  (Panel  Format) 

information  presented  will  be 
synthesized  and  included  in  the 
Institute  Position  Document. 

Sessions  will  be  held  in  the 
following  areas: 

1.  Legislative  Action  -  a  review 
of  the  new  proposed  national 
and  state  bilingual  legislation. 

2.  Administrative  Action  -  a  review 
of  the  significance  and  impact 

of  the  May  25  th  Memorandum  of 
the  U.S.  Office  of  Civil  Rights/ 
HEW. 


3.  Association  Action  •  Bilingual 
Education  and  teacher  contracts. 

4.  Court  Action  -  significant  law 
suits  surrounding  Bilingual 
Education,  quality  and  equal 
education. 

5.  Community  Action  -  the 
effectiveness  of  community 
involvement  in  bringing  about 
legislative  and  court  actions. 

3:30  PM  .  3:45  PM  CAFECITO 

3:45  PM  •  5:15  PM       WORK  LABS:  State  and  Local  Action 

Development  of  action  plans  for 
Implementation 

5:30  PM  -  ?  "A  )OURNEY  INTO  A  CULTURAL 

EXPERIENCE"  with 


Dr.  )uan  Aragon,  Director 
Cultural  Awareness  Center 
University  of  New  Mexico 
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FRIDAY,  NOVEMBEK  30,  1973 


9:00  AM  -  10:00  AM    GENERAL  SESSION 
ADDRESS: 


"National  Trends  and  Implications 
for  Bilingual  Bicultural  Education" 

Dr.  Armando  Rodrigutv,  President 
East  Los  Angeles  Community  College 


10:00  AM-  10:15  AM  CAFECITO 


10:15  AM  -  11:30  AM   HIGHLIGHTS  OF 

BILINGUAL  BICULTURAL 
PROJECTS 

Simultaneous  demonstrations  will  be 
held  by  the  following  projects: 


1.  Bilingual  Children's  Television 
(BC/TV)  Oakland,  California 

2.  Spanish  Curriculum  Development 
Center,  Miami,  Florida 

3.  Curriculum  Adaptation  Network 
for  Bilingual  Bicultural  Education 
San  Antonio,  Texas 

4.  National  Multilingual  Assessment 
Program,  Stockton,  California 

5.  Title  VII  Dissemination  Center 
for  Bilingual  Education,  Austin, 
Texas 

6.  Materials  Acquisition  Center 
San  Diego,  California 

7.  "Carrascolendas"  •  National 
Bilingual  Bicultural  Children's 
Program,  Austin,  Texas 

12:15  PM  .  3:00  PM  LUNCHEON 

INTERACTION  PANEL: 
Select  U.S.  Congressmen  Interact  on 
Major  Institute  issues  with  Leaders  / 
in  Bilingual  Bicultural  Education 


3:00  PM  -  3:30  PM  CAFECITO 
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3:30  PM  .  4:30  PM       GENERAL  SESSION 

Reports  from  Thursday  Work 
Sessions  continuing  the 
development  of  the  Institute 
Position  Document 

4:30  PM  -  5:30  PM       WORK  LABS 

Continue  the  Development  of 
Folfow-up  Action  Plans  for 
Implementation  at  National, 
State  and  Local  Levels 

8:00  PM  FERNANDO  LAMAS 

SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  1,  1973 

9:00  AM  r  10:00  AM    GENERAL  SESSION 

Invitations  have  been  extended  to 
key  personnel  at  the  U,S.  Office 
of  Education  and  the  National 
Institute  of  Education  for  brief 
presentations  and  Interaction 
with  leaders  in  Bilingual  BIcultural 
Education 

10:00  AM  '  11:00  AM  GENERAL  SESSION 

INTERACTION  PANEL: 
Representatives  of  the  following 
major  organizations  in  American 
public  education  have  been  Invited: 

National  Education  Association 

Chief  State  Sichool  Officers 

American  Association  of  School 
Administrators 

National  Congress  of  Parents 
and  Teachers 

National  Association  of  State 
Boards  of  Education 

National  School  Boards  Association 

11:00  AM  '  12:00  PM   GENERAL  SESSION 

'  A.  Recommendations 

B.  Action  Plans 


12:00  PM 


CLOSURE  AND  HASTA  LA  VISTAl 
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INSTITUTE  PLANNING  COMMITTEE 


Dr.  Henry  J.  Casso 
Executive  Secretary 
National  Education  Task  Force 
de  la  Raza 


Sr.  Tomas  Villarreal,  Jr. 
Human  Relations  Specialist 
National  Education  Association 


INSTITUTE  COORDINATING  COMMITTEE 


Or.  Rupert  Trujillo 
Chairman 

National  Education  Task  Force 
de  la  Raza 


Mr.  Sam  B.  Ethridge 
Director 

Teacher  Rights  Programs 
National  Education  Association 


Sr.  Antonio  Esqutbel 
National  Coordinator 
National  Education  Task  Force 
de  la  Raza 


Mr.  George  W.  Jones 
Manager 

Human  Relations  Programs 
National  Education  Association 


Srta.  Patricia  Sa'nchez 
Natiortal  Coordinator 
National  Education  Task  Force 
de  la  Raza 


Mr.  Robert  E.  Harman 
Associate  Director 
Government  Relations  Programs 
National  Education  Association 
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Si'iiaU)!'-  ICknnkdv.  'I'liniik  yon  vitv  iniu'li.  Si'iuUor  CrMiisloii, 

i  think  i)\\v  witncssi's  Ium'i'  this  n I'liM'noon  shoiihl  coninuMulcd  lor 
thtMU'Voh)j)nuMit  i>r  ihiMr  ti^stimony.  It  will  he  of  lawwi  v\\\\\v  to  us  in 
till'  linni  (li'ji  rt  inii' of  h'i»ishit  ion  in  thi'  roniniitt(»o  ntul  I  think  niosl; 
particnhirly  whi^n  wi^  ivnrh  thi'  Moof  of  thv  T.S,  Semite. 

As  you  well  nnilei'st jitnh  Senntof  Ci'nnslon  ninl  I  do  not.  jiood  much 
iHdi«rion  on  hi!in«»nnl-hienlt  urnl  ediicsit  ion  :  we  ni'e  s(  i-on*i'  Indievei's  in  il.. 
Wlinl  W(»  want  io  do  is  to  make  sure  of  the  inipaet  tlu'  h\a'islation  is 
ii'oinir  to  ha\'e  on  the  otiu'r  end  of  the  pipeline.  Those  are  the  people 
who  aiv  aU'eeted  hy  it.  This  is  where  I  think  y(.)ur  nai'tiouhir  uxpcrtiso 
is  helpfnl.  I  am  hopefnl  the  other  wit  ness(\s  t  hat  we  have  here'today 
will  direct  their  atlention  to  aetual  prohlenis  in  the  elassi'oom. 

Senator  ( "ranst  on  and  I  heu'an  with  the  very  strong- eonviel  ion  tluU 
W(»  are  not  doin.i:  I'lionirh:  that  a  <:'i*eat  di»armore  needs  to  he  done, 
and  we  are  committed  to  dolnii*  everythini!'  wv  can  to  make  sure  it  is 
dtjue. 

Some  of  these  ({ne;li(}ns  we  have  here  are  from  our  eolli'aii'ues. 
Tliendore  w(»  want  to  he  al)h»  (o  develop  the  t'ei'ord  to  respond  not 
just  to  what  we  think,  hut  to  what  the  people  living  in  these  loiograins 
l)elie\*i\ 

I  apolou'ize  for  liaN'ino-  to  leave  shortly.  I  hope  to  ^uet  hack  hefore 
the  comi)le(it)n  of  the  heiiriim'.  We  have  Mr.  ( 'o.\  hid'ore  the  Judiciary 
Coimninee.  of  whieh  I  am  a  inemher.  and  he  is  coveianii'  a  <i'reat  deal 
of  extremely  important  m.aierial  at  this  tinu». 

\yiien  we  scheiluled  iliese  heariuii's.  we  did  not  ant  icipate  he  would 
he  in  ihis  part  icular  situation. 

We  also  have  the  health  maintenance  oru'a nidation  lea'islation  which 
pas.-;ed  the  I  hnise,  passed  the  Senate,  and  is  in  a  final  conference. 
Hopefully  that  leaislaliun  will  reach  o\it  to  many  of  the  eommunities 
v.diere  we  are  ahle  to  di>velop  etlci-tive  health  inainlenanee  oi'aaniza- 
tions  in  hotli  iirhan  and  rui'al  coimunnities, 

are  e.xtreuiely  hopeful,  Senatoi'  Cranston  and  T,  fhaf  fhis 
hill  \yil[  have  a  real  impact  on  the  fiiKillty  of  health  cai'e  t hrouirliout. 
the  Xation.  We  are  not  inoN-iuM-  really  vei'y  tar  away  from  Mie  thina's 
that  are  of  «rrt'at  inteivs!  to  the  li'roup.-^  that  you  represent  so  W(»ll. 

Let  me- just  say  that  I  helieve  you  ai'e  not  test i  fyina*  for  hil iiiiiMial 
ediication  hecauseyou  want  losDeak  for  your  or_i»anizat  ions  or  <j:roups, 
hut  von  are  doini»-  il  hecause  it  is  the  ria'lit  Ihinii'  for  Our  count  it,  and 
this  is  the  imnortaut  thinu-. 

I  want  Io  ask  some  spe"ilic  (juestions.  Should  the  Federal  i)roi»'i-ams 
he  alt('r(»(l  from  a  HH)-|)ercent  u'rani.  pi'ou'i'am  lo  one  requii'inu'  as  a 
condition  a  2r)-j)erceii(  State  f>r  hjcal  shared  • 

'I'hat-  has  l)een  suir.aested.  AMiat  is  youi-  I'eaction  ? 

I )r..  ( '.\sso.  My  I'eaction,  first  of  all,  i  f  you  look'  at  the  te.st  ini.ony  T 
have  suhmitled  here  today,  already  the  national  le<i*i^lafion  has  o-en- 
.ei-aled  elFoi-ts  Ihroua'houl-  the  Slates  aiul  sccoikK  a'  State  policy  has 
hoen  iniplemenfed,  and  1  would  heartily  endorse  {\u\  cotltriliul inns  hv 
*  those  eonummities  and  tliosi»  States. 

-  TTowevei',  there  are  some  scliool  disti'iets,  and  some  of  the  |')oo])le  ai-e' 
here  today,  who  could  not'  fluancially  take  up  Mi  is,  so  a  piovisiou  woidd 
have  fo  he  made  in  those  cas(?s.  There  is  a  lawsuit  presently  ])efore  the 
Suprenie  Coiu't.  This  is  a  \'ei'y  critical  area  in  fhat.  issue. 


Q      17-457  O  •  74  -  12 
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Senator  Khnnkdv.  TIkm'c  n\v.  a  luiiubor  of  scliool  districts  tliat  could 
not  ^ot  { lioso  i'i-;c)ur(;os-~tlu\v  jiri^  not  availuhlo  to  thoni  ? 
Mr.  Casso.  Thnt  is  true. 

Senator  Kkxnkdy.  We  \vant  to  l)o  able  to  n^ct  testimony  tliat  tliero  are 
a  nunil)cr  of  coinnuinitius  tliat  have  the  desire  and  the  will  but  just 
cannot,  ailord  tluit. 

Dr.  (\vsso,This  is  niy  tost  iniony. 

Senator  Kkn'xkdy.  We  will  hear  others  that  will  comment  about  this. 

Second,  in  vour  ovaluatioii  of  tlio  various  proirrams  themselves, 
where  would  yc,\i  r,h\rr.  the-.  i\\r,?^t  emphasis,  on  proscjioo]  or  olomojitiivy 
.school  or  .secondary  school  ? 

Dr.  C.\.s.so.  First,  of  all,  if  you  look  t\t  the  philosophy  of  bilingual 
e(hication;  it  nmst  permeate  f  roni  early  childhood  all  the  way  through 
the  univiM'sity.  The  national  thrust  for  the  last  sevci'al  yeai's  has  been 
chiefly  in  the  pr(^schbol  pi'ograms,  and  I  would  suggest  that  there 
is  a  need  now  to  concentrate  on  the  followthrough  as  those  children  are 
going  into  fourth,  (ifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  grades,  all  the  way 
up,  otherwi.se  the  children  are  going  to  run  into  frustration  as  they 
conic  out  of  the  bilingual  programs  and  go  into  the  regular  system. 

Senator  Kkwhov.  You  think  it  is  important  that  the  program  be 
across  the  hoard  rather  than  in  early  periods  and  in  secondary  schools 
as  well?  '  * 

T)r.  Casso.  Yes. 

Senator  Kkn'Nkuv.  Would  that  be  the  reaction  of  the  other  gentle- 
men.in  the  j)anel  ?  [  There  was  general  aflirmation.] 
^  ^Vliat  can  you  tell  us  a[)out  the  cori'elation  between  bilingual  educa- 
tion programs  or  the  lack  of  them  and  educational  performance  by 
the  children  ^ 

Dr.  Casso.  I  think  that  is  vei'V  evident  in  the  testimony  we  have 
subinitted  here  relati\e  to  the.  outcome  of  the  students  dealing  with 
the  linguistically  and  culturally  difforent  child.  I  have  .shown  in  m}'' 
testimony  not  only  is  this  true  in  the  Southwest  but  likewi.sc  in  New 
"^^^rk.  in  Boston,  in  Springfield, 

Senatoi-,  may  T  speak  to  your  query  a  moment  ago,  I  hope  it  was 
taken  nioi-e  as  a  directive,  than  an  inquiry,  to  the  Commission  on  Civil 
Kiglits  because  our  {indings  in<licate  that  the  issue  of  disproportionate 
placement  A)f  children  into  EiVfR  classes  is  across  the  Nntion,  and  that 
what  is  liap})ening  is  that  our  children  ai'e  being  placed  in  classes  with 
the  educable  mentally  retarded.  I  would  suggest  it  is  affecting  all 
children  who  ai'e  linguistically  and  culturally  di.stinct.  • 

Senator  TvKNN'KDV.  Do  the  rest  of  you  agree  with  that? 

Dr.  Wa\({.  1  fully  agree.  In  fact  1  was  going  to  cite  a  cou])le  of  ex- 
ninples  to  you.  In  fact,  it  used  to  bo  i)ractically  unheard  of  that 
Chinese,  students  would  l)e  school  <li'opouts,  having  the  highest  school 
susjXMision  rate  in  San  Francisco,  and  high  truancy  rate  and  now  high 
juvenile  delinquency  rates.  T  think  the  connnunity  has  pretty  well 
docunientod  they  are  pretty  well  related  to  the  failure  of  the  students 
to  perform  in  school  because  of  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  English 
huiguaire. 

.  .Afr.  TiA  FoNTAi.VK.  I  miirlit  add  we  have  20  years  of  evidence  in  New 
York  City  when  we  think  in  terms  of  the  influx,  the  large  influx  of 
Puerto  Kicans  into  New  Yoi'k  City  and  the  ti'aditioual  education  sys- 
tem that  we  have  liad,  we  .sec  (he  nia.ss  of  dr(?pouhs  and  the  failures  and 
the  retvirdation. 
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I  think  it  is  cliNirly  a  lack  of  l)iliii<^uul  t?ducaMon  that  has  Kh.1  to  the 
l)li<rht  of  thi»si'  rhihlivii  in  the-  Ntnv  ^'oi'k  school  system. 

Mr.  Kills  Stilmcjut.  Senator,  tis  you  know,  wo  have  over  2r)0  spoknn 
hui<rua«.res  in  tlie  Indian  cnlfuro,  and  I  was  not  listening  to  wliat  the 
•irentkMnan  was  sayinir  initially,  hut  I  would  like  to.  point  out  tluM*e  is 
a  biir  discrepancy  where  these  chihh'eu  are.  I'oncei'nod  when  they  coiue 
to  tlio  chissi-ooin. 

They  have  to  (k'ul  only  with  the  Kn<rrLsh  languap:c.  In  my  tostmiony 
I  ]ia  ve  sp(»cilic  r(»cnnun(Mi(]af  iou.s  tl\a(  will  adch'ess  tld.S: 

Scnatoi'  Kk.v.vkdv.  Let  lue  just  ask  you,  Kills  St.rai<^dit,  undei-  the 
existin<i:  hiw,  title  VII,  has  it  l)eon  iiupIeuuMited  to  ])erniit  tribes  or 
m)npi*()lit  <jri*oups,anilialed  with  tribes  to  luuulle  this  nuittcM-^ 

Mr.  KiLj..'^  S'nunnrr.  I  believe  throuirhout  the  coiintiT  out  of  the 
ovei'  2r){)  ti'ibes  I  am  talkinir  about — I  just  point  o\it  the,  fact  that  we 
neetl  nu)re. 

Senator  ICkn.vkdv.  What  has  been  your  e.xpei'ienco  as  far  as  the 
<rr()ups  actin<r  as  eihu'ational  a<rencies  to  handle  tlu^.  prograins?  Have 
the  ti'ihes  b(»en  doin^^  that  or  nonprollt  <j:roups^  Have  you  'luid  prob- 
hMUs  in  this  area  ? 

.^^r.  KjLLS  STKAicirr.  VcvS.  we  have. 

•Senator  Kkxnkdv.  Will  you,  in  your  testimony,  imdui  sonic  recom- 
mendations of  what  can  he  (h^ic  to  res[)ond  to  that? 

y\v.  KiLi.s  S'ruAHiirr.  ^>s.  I  would  also  like  to  point  out  that  to  iro 
throu^rh  the  l^nreau  of  liulian  AtVairs  is  really — by  the  time  theinoncy 
reaches  the  conununities,  quite  a  l)it  has  been  taken  by  the  administni- 
tion. 

We  have  prohhMUS  about  the, fact  of  local  education  ^ri'oiips,  non- 
l)rol!t  ^n'oups.  the  contract  schools,  the  schools  that  are  dir(H*tly  deal- 
in,!!-  with  Indian  education — we  have  pi'oblenis  wluu-e  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Alfairs  has  used  this  nioiu\v  for  .L^(Uieral  operating  pui'poscs. 

There  is  the  fact  that  they  would  rather  Hsteii  to  the  poHticians 
instead  of  the.  local  Indians.  . 

Sejiator  Kkwkdv.  You  are  iroin,ir  to  develop  tliat  a  little  in  your 
othci*  testimony? 

^fr.  Kills  SruAHiirr.  "i'es:  and  I  would  also  like  to  have  aftei-  this 
(luestion-and-answoi*  period,  sevei'al  people  who  ar(?  knowledgen])le  in 
this  ai-ea — more  tlnin  T  am— respond  to  that.  They  are  sitthtn;  back 
of  me  now. 

Senator  ICKN'N'Knv.  Hefoi-e  ]eavin<r.  I  just  want  to  welcome  some  of 
my  constituents  who  will  he  (estifyinir:  Mr.  Krnest  ^\ir///.ou(\  who  is 
director  of  tlie  Afas.sacluisetts  Ofllce  of  Biliuirual  Edncal  ion  :  Mr.  Alex 
\Kodi'i<2:nez,  wlm  is  (diaii'inan  of  tlur  .Massac]uis(»l ts  .Vdvisoiw  Commis- 
sion on  IVilinnrual  Education:  and  Mi*.  Jolni  ('ari'ei'o  wlio  is  director 
of  the  title  VIT  pronrram  in  Fall  l^iver,  I^fass. 

T  want  to  extend  a  welconuy  to  you  irentlemen.  1  will  make  every 
effort  to  l)e  l)ack  wltli  von  a  lit  lie  later  in  the  afternoon^ 

Senator  Ct?axstox.  Thank  yon  vei'y  nniclh  Seiuitor  Kennedy. 

Senatoi'  Doininick,  we  welcome  you  to  the  committee. 

SKXATOK  r)0:\rTX'TCK'S  TXTTmnr^CTOPvY  STATK:\rr.XT 

Senator  Do:\rTxrcK.  Thank  you.  Senator  Ci'an.ston.  T  just  want  to 
express  mv  pleasure  that  these  henrincs  are  heinc:  held,  as  one  of  the 
first  l^epublican  sponsors  of  tlie  orinrin«il  Yarboronnrh  bill.  T  have  been 
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inlun*>-U'(l   in    (liis   liirMii»u;il   rdiimtion   in'(Ji»rnni    from    I  lie  \'ei"y 
boulnninii", 

'riiiM'i)  iiri',  h(>wt'\'i'!',  siMMc  (jucsl  imis  ^vlli('ll  I  hclii'V'r  :iri'  woftli  whilr. 
I  l)c*li<*\"u  y<»nr  staU'tinMit  lici-c  in(!i<'JiU's  wvr  soino  I'nr'i'i.irn 

lniiii;ti!i«ivs  'vliirli  :uv  spoktMi  itj        rnitiMl  Slnlrs  iMsidcs  l-Jiu'lislu  if 
tlwii  is  a.  Inrriii")!  hni^i'iKi^i'r,  nml  in  ni;iii_v  ni.srs  1  iliink  it  is. 

S^MMiml,  r  wonM  sjiy  in  niy  own  Stnd*  wr  funml  lo  onr  (otnl  snr- 
l)fiso  I  lull  iIk'IV  WW  SI  (lillVivnl  ry]M's  of  l;in<:'iiJii«'('S  \vlii(1i  iirr  siiokcn 
Jiiiuin«i"sl  iuMjpIr  iln'fi'  whili'  >"isi(in_i:"  I  heir  riniiilicsor  llu'ir  nciiiiiljors. 
Tliis,  as  yon  in^ohahly  Icnnu",  has  lu'cn  uwr  of  ilic  downfalls  ol'  tin* 
coniit  ry  of  India. 

,  India  fonntl  ilsidf  nnsiMc  lo  »'( hi vrrsi*  hark  and  I'oflh  lu'twccn  its 
flislri<'ts,  and  in  lai-i  il  iMU'innc  so  dillimlt  dial  they  liad  lo  ado])(  llio 
lanirii-'i.iri'  ^d'  (lu*  provin^^'  of  Monihay  lud'orr  (-(add  talk  to  oarli 

oilier.  So  I  fnlia  now  iai  <  one*  lanu'siaii't'  as  a  rcniinion  lan^'ua^^',  tind  il  is 
Knii'lisli. 

Tliis  is  really  (pdu-  inlrrrsniii:'  and  (|nile  dranialir.  It  was  iakm 
away.  I  think,  nnder  Prender  Sinistri  and  is  now  hark  nndrr  Indira 
("Ihaiidi. 

I  would  say  loyon  hrrc  ihrrc  is  not  any  donhl  in  niy  mind  (hat  wr 
onirld  lo  liavr  hilin,u'nal  cdnration  al  h'asi  for  ihr  Spanisli-sprakinir 
li'roiip  in  ihr  i-oiimry.  ()h^'ionsly,  \^■r faimol  ha^■^'  hilinuMJal  rdnration 
for  r\"rryhody  wliMconu'S  from  a  dillVi-enl  oi'iirin. 

■n:.\cin\o  oi-'  kX4;i.isii 

Tho  (pusiioii,  lluMK  is  what  is  hrini:"  done  (o  projjerly  (earh  iMi'ilisli  • 
.<o  lhal  al  home  and  in  srhool  tlie\'  will  1ia\"e  a  ronnnun  hi nu'natrr 
^villl  llie  rest  of  (he  pi'oph*  in  the  i^onntry.  It  se<'nis  lo  me  that  ihis 
is  jierliaps  ono  ol"  (mr  more  dillieidt  prohlenis  in  tlu*  hllinirnal  ednea- 
tional  proecs.^  in  my  e{)sponsorship  of  i  hr  hilinii'nal  joh  training" 
pi-nifraui  ai^I  the  variety  of  othei"  thin^i's  (d"  this  nature. 

Sooner  or  later  Ihere  has  to  he  ronumnnmi  itni  hark  and  foi'tli  in 
a-  hmLTUao'c  which  peoph*  (-an  understand  u'illnn  (he  iM)nutry.  ^A'hat 
is  heiuii'  d^me  on  I  his  ^ 

I)r.  r\\sso.  Senator,  I  do  not  think'  an\'oue  will  take  i-^siie  thai 
Euirlisli  is  1  he.  Ian^"na,u'e  <d'  (he  e(»unt  ry,  nor  does  anvone  want  to 
takeaway  from  the  fart -that  a  rhild  should  learn  Kn.^i'lish. 

W'hal  W(^  are  sayiujj'  is.  many  ehildren  rouje  inio  that  elassrrjoni  not. 
knowinii*  Km:-|jsli.  and  it  is  hoth  a  i»eda<i'oii'ieal  and  ])syeholoo*lrally 
sonnder  to  tear]]  a  rhild  thronirh  t  lu' hiu.n'ujiu'e  knowii  hy  t  he  rhild. ^ 

Semihu'  l>oMiNM'K.  1  roni]detely  .a.'ia'f'r  wilii  yon,  1  thirds  this  is 
:d».<o]ut<dy  neressnry  m nd  lis  I  say.  I  lun'i'  heen  n  St ronir  sponsor  of 
•  tins  from  the  \'ery  heii'inninir. 

.My  Muesl  i*>n  is.  What  is  heini:' done,  i  o  ;ie{  the  ])eo|)Ie  at  honietotalk 
.  some!  hi  Hii"  fx'siiles  Spanish,  for  eNauiple.  or*  one  of  the  Indian  latt- 
•;  ir4i.'iii"<'S.  <M' ( irei'k  lor  t  hat  mat  ter  ? 

Dr.  r.\sso.  r  Ixdlevi'  some  of  the  other  panels  ;ire  goin^-  to  lu'  speak- 
inir  part  irnhirly  '^'J^'  area,  and  our  fjartimlar  task'  wjis  not  fo  *fo 
into,  this.  We,  rail  iro  into  it.  I>nt  I  ihirdc  others  are  nroiu»r  to  (idk 
speeili<'a  llv  in  f  liat  aren. 

Sen{>t<jr  l)o\ii.\"ir!<,  'I'he  oidy  (hiuL^  I  <lid  no!  want  us  to  do  was 
to  ii'rt  into  elassilieal  ions  (d'  periple  wliere  we  start  (alkinjr  ahoni. 
Spimisli  Annnarans.  (Ireek  .Vmeriran.s.  In(lian  .Vmerirjins,  (u*  W'liat'- 
rver  ir  may  Ih».  ^Yv  oiiLdit  to  he  t alkin*:' ahoiil  Am(M"ieans.  and  tlioii  if 
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llioy  r:niiH)t  alonii-  in  ihc  doiniiuint  l}"iiii:'Uiii>H\  \w  oiiu'ht  Id  lu'  wUlv 
to  tiiid  some  iiifllioil  uf  i-(»:H'liiiii:-  out  to  those  propic  so  (lu'v  can 
h'arii  (  his  is  a  rosmopol  it  nil  societ  y. 

Dr.  (\\ss(>.  Prcriscly  (he  t  hi'ust  of  l)iliim*ual  ediieal  ioii  is  to  1)0  al)hv 
to  ha\'e  a  ehihl  who  is  l)iliiii»-unl  in  not  only  his  native  hiii<rua^U"e  but 
also  the  hiUiiMuiii'i'  of  the  eouutry.  Atr'ain  the  ot hei*  eouleiil  ureu  o-roups 
will  he  speakiiiu'  speeilieally  to  I  hat  point. 

Senator  I  )o.\i  i \  m  k.  Thank  you  \-ery  niueh. 

Senator  ( nsiun.  Doeaeh  of  you  have  a  fofnial  statement  pro- 
pared^ 

Mr.  L.\  FoN-r.\iNK.  I  have  a  .stalenuuit,  i)U(  I  eau  paraplira.se  it,  and 
1  have  soiiie  additional  notes  1  eau  snhniil  for  the  record  later. 
Dr.  W.\N(;.  Ve.s.  i  (h). 

.Mr.  Kills  S*ri;.\i(;irr.  I  iiave  a  statiwui^iu  and  i  can  eondeiise  it  into 
shorter  foruL 

Senator  ('i;.\Ssti)N.  I  wouhl  liki'  to  ask  that  you  sul)niit  your  formal 
stateniiMit  and  proeiM-d  to  suniniari/e  the  main  points,  takino-  into  ac- 
ronnt  what  has  heen  said  u.p  to  now.  with  eaeh  ol'  you  tryin<>;  to  stay 
wit  hin  t  he  t  inie  limit. 

STATEMENT  OF  HERNAN  LA  FONTAINE,  EXECUTIVE  ADMINIS- 
TRATOR. OFFICE  OF  BILINGUAL  EDUCATIOIT,  NEW  YORK  CITY, 
N.Y. 

.Mr.  L.\  FoM'ALVL.  More  lhan  15  years  hav(»  passi'd  si  nee  (he  lasMiear- 
inii's  hehl  hy  ti\is  ennnnittei^  on  (h(»  lVdi\iu'n!d  Kvlnealion  Aet.  I  had 
the  pri\'ileii'e  of  1  est  i  I'y  i  ni:*  he  fori'. the  eomnnttei'  a(  that  tinu',  and  1  am 
exi  remely  pleased  to  he  MhK'  to  oll'er  a  statement  onee  aa'ain  in  support 
ofthi' proposed  leu'islat  ion. 

I  am  iroino-  to  try  to  paraphra.se  most  of  (he  stalemeiit- so  I  will  h(i 
skipping:'  a  u'l-eat  deal. 

Senator  ( 'l'a.vsi'on,  We  appreciate  that . 

Mr.  I'i»\*r.\i .vi:.  I  (hiuk  wi*  ha ve  nnule  <'onsid(M'al)le  .strides  dur- 
inti"  (hi*  last  h'W  y(»;irs.  htit  the  joh  rertainly  in  not  eom]>leted.  Lot  mo 
eile.  Tor  example.  New  Vork(*ity. 

W\'  hav(»  'jOD.oiio  St  m lent s  of  l^ierto  Kiean  haek<rround  in  (h(»  puhlic 
.schools  of  New  York  City.  Of  (hose,  over  O.").!)!)')  are  dassilied  as  stu- 
dents of  I  inuted  Mnirlish-speak-inir  ahili(y.  I  n  addit  ion  (o  (  hat  we  have 
a[)[>roxima(ely  another  .*)().()()()  of  otlu»'r  Ilispanif  /L^'oups:  Cubans. 
I  )oniinii*ans.  and  o(  her  .Sout  h  A nuM'icaii  count  ries. 

Senator  ( xstilv.  Of  (hose  ol'  Hunted  Mnirlish-speakin^''  ability,  do  . 
.sonii'  oft  lio.se  I*n(»rto  Kienn  children  ha  ve  \'irt  uallv  no  Mn/Lrlish  skills  at 
all? 

.Mr.  Ia\  Ko.vr.\LVK.  Yes.  They  are  cla.ssitied  as  hein^^  .severely  lim- 
ited o?- niodm-attdy  limited  in  iMi^di.sh. 

In  addition.  iUv.w  ar(»  close  to  :\(>,noo  students  (>t'  othe!'  Hispanic 
hackiL^-onnd  who  are.  similarly  cla.ssilied:  It  is  in(rresi in<r  (o  no((^  that 
in  recent  years  other  lan^nia^rc  <rronps  ha  V(»  al.so  heen  iuereasintr  ra{>idly 
so  (hat  we  now  ha\-e  an  additional  ol).O(K)  pupils  cla.ssilied  in  (his 
.same  <-a(eii'ory  who  conu'  from  homes  in  which  I^'rench.  ItaliaiL  (irook, 
and  (1iine.se  ar(»  the  hin<rua<rc  <'ommoidy  used  Tor  conmumication. 

Thus,  we  see  1  lial  we  have  a  (olal  of  approximately  iri(),()()()  st  udents, 
who  by  virtue  of  tlieir  diiVerent  lan<rnaire  bacK*iLn*ound  are  |daced  in 
f'     an  (»xiremely  dillicuK  school  sil ua( ion.  The  fact  iha(  our  schools 
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()l)crnl(Ml  ])i'iMi;u'ilv  n\\  nii  *'^Rn£,Hi?li  nnly*"  pnlirv  ofToctivol y  doniod 
liioso.  si mlcnls  tlu»  ()])])()iiiniil  v  Id  ])arl iripntc  ii\  a  nioniiiniz'i'iil  wnv  in 
i  ho  lonniiiiir  prnccss. 

Tlio  ))syrholo<xir{il  and  oinotinnal  liai'iii  dnno  io  a  ynniiijf  child  who 
faci'S  a  slraii^o  and  in(M)uipr(»h(Mii=iihh'  cnvironnicnt  in  the  wry  school 
where  his  tpKvst i()n.«  are  snpposcMl  lo  Ix*  ans\v(M'od  and  liis  clouhts  are 
supposed  In  l)e  clarilied,  is  m)lliin<r  less  than  devastal in<r.  And  yet  we 
rontinne  in  many  of  onr  schools  to  I'esisI  any  eirort.to  (lomnmnieate 
with  our  st  U(ients  in  a  lan^n)a<r(^  they  nndej'Stand, 

Cahalloi-os,  si  tn\'iera  (pie  tenninar  esfe  diseurso  en  Espanol,  cstoy 
so<i*ni*o  qn(»  nin.Lru!iode  iisli'des  tendi'ia  la  paeieneia  de  eseueharnie  liasta 
el  linal.  A  sini|)l(»  translation  of  this  statement  is  that  if  T  bad  to 
eomj^lelc*  tl\e  ivst-  of  niy  t(?stimony  in  Spanish,  F  am  snre  none  of  yon 
woidd  Inive  the  jiatienee  to  heai*  me  on!  nntil  the  end,  and  yet  thon- 
sands  of  onr  eolleairnes  oxiiert  from  these  yonn<r  students  an  inoi*edil)lo 
amount  of  tolerance  and  patience. 

They  s(Mi  notinnir  wi'oiiir  witli  liavin^r  students  sit  in  their  seats, 
not  for  10  or  15  minutes,  hut  for  days,  weeks,  and  months  without 
imderstandiui:'  a  woi'd  of  what  is  takimx  ]>lace.  The.  wonder  is  that  so 
many  more  students  do  not  rohel  against  the  total  insonsitivity  toward 
tlnnr  needs  as  intelliirent  and  articulate  human  hein^s. 

As  it  is.  Ilu^  statistics  descj'ibiuir  the  ])er  forma  nee  of  our  students 
in  \  \n\  schools  aiv  aii]^allinir.  h\  a  study  ]n*eiiared  in'  tlu^  l^iei'to  Kican 
F.ducators  Association,  Inc..  as  hacka'round  matei'ial  foi*  a  rcpoit  by 
tlie  Xev.*  Yoi'k  State  Commission  on  the  cost,  quality,  a]id  finance  of 
elementary  and  seconchiry  schools — the  Kieishman  Commission — it 
was  re\*eah»(l  that  ap]n-oximately  5*)  percent  of  the  Puerto  Rican  stu- 
dents who  reach  hi^'h  school  di'0])out  hefor(»  iirraduation. 

( V)nservati\  e  (:M  i mates  of  th(»  dropout  rat(*  for  l^ierto  Ixican  stu doits 
at  al|.irrad(»  levels  is  close  to  80  ])erc(Mit,  A  study  of  the  readin^r 
scores  of  (»iirhth  ^"ra(1(»  shulents  in  ill  X(mv  ^'ork  City  ]niblic  schools 
liavin<r  50  ]iei*cent  or  more  l^ierlo  Ivican  (MU'olhuent  showed  that  8(> 
pereer.l  were  1h»1ow  a'rade  h»vel  in  readinir. 

T  don't  want  to  V>elahor  the  point  which  iiy  now  nmst  he  familiar  to 
von.  Puei'to  Hican  studi'Uts  t)ccu|)y  the  holloni  rnnir  of  the  edueation 
"hulder  at  all  levels.  Few  stmleuts  ii'radnale  from  hiirh  sc1h)o1.  Fi»w(M* 
still  are  able  lo  pursue  colleire  studies  and  fewer  still  will  become  the 
professionals  that  w(»  so  divspci'alely  need  to  retin'n  lo  their  connnuni- 
t  ies  to  pi'ovidi*  a  hel|)in_ir  hand  to  thei r  brothei*s. 

Tarn  notsonai\-(^  as  to  thiidc  that  bilini>'ual  edur'ation  will  be  a  j)ami- 
cea  lo  cure  all  of  the  coui|)lex  problems  which  face  our  comunuiity: 
how(»vei\  I  do  b(dieve  it  is  an  important  ami  worthwhile  educatiomd 
api^i'oacb  which  can  have  a  sitrnilicant  Impact  on  tli(\^e  problems. 

'I'o  date  the  assistance  provided  t hroui.';h  llth'  VTl  for  bllinjvnal 
proirrams  in  Xew  Voi-k  City  has  not  been  suniclent  to  reach  a  hu'^ie  se<i"- 
ment  of  the  student  po|ndation  in  need  of  such  in-piri'anis.  At  Die  pj*e- 
b-ent  lime  thei'e  are  approximately  1)),000  jiui)ils  in  hilin<rnal  ])ro<j:'rams 
funded  under  title  VTL 

Tt  is  obvious  that  this  effort  nnist  be  irreatly  increased.  Toward  this 
end  we  have  been  activelv  en/jnged  in  obtainiu/r  eitv  tax  levy. funds 
specifically  earmarked  for  the  establisln)\ent  of  hillng)ial  p]*ograms. 
This  (Mfoi-t  is  ab'cady  b(»arln<^  S(ane  r(»sults,  but  hardly  enoupfh  to  eli- 
miihale  I  he  iumhI  for  contlmiecl  Federal  assisi  a  nee.  %  ■ 
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I  would  like  In  roiniiKMil.  now  on  holh  hills  wliicli  T  find,  in  goneral, 
io'i'io  li'.rjHt  Siiti.sl'nctoiT.  1  nni  irlnd  to  si'c  llinl  holli  hills,  si»riion  70i2-A~2 
:uul  soction  7(^*)-F~()i-A-1 ,  inrn(ii)P.  ni'oscliool  and  socondnry  schools, 
siitt't*  T  feci  it  is  of  ntniosi  irnpoi'tanco  lluil  wo  dovolop  i)n)*'i'rin'i3  v.'hich 
])mvido  for  nrtirnhitio]]  lM»t  wtu»n  all  Iim-oIs. 

0\]V  pi'i'scnl  focus  on  iho  (diMuiMilary  <i'rado  niusi  now  he  hroachuiod 
so  as  to  provide  foi*  stuchuits  who  arrive  in  oui*  sclumls  a(  dilToronl  a<rc 
hovels  wiili  the  saino  jn'ohhuns  as  those  of  tlu»  eleuuMitary  (rrad(>  chil- 
di'on.  Part  H  of  Iho  sani(»  section  indieafes  an  authorization  of  $185 
nullion  for  each  fiscal  y(»ai'. 

TTavin<x  liad  tlio  experience  of  fundinor  policies  of  remit  years,  T 
slronirly  uri!*e  that  every  elfoi't  he  ruaih^  to  assure  that  tlie  aniounls  ac- 
Inally  appi-opriated  coua^  closer  to  t]i(»  level  of  authorization  tlieu  lias 
happened  in  the  past.  I  ha\'c  on(^  fjuestion  re^ardln^  this  same  seclion 
since  Tscein  lo  read  tins  paraarapli  as  providin,*:  for-l  years  of  fiiuincial 
assistance.  Can  w(»  not  contiuiK*  Die  pattern  set  witli  tlu*  previous  hill 
l)y  providina*  i'ni*  a  r>-vear  period  of  assistance  eudinir  in  Julv 

"Sections  ro:',-a-l-n  and  70-I-F-!)-l-B-i  state  that  in  subjects  op 
study — 

In  wliich  spoakin;:  and  niHlorstnnilin.c:  nf  tlio  Kn.crlisli  lnnp:aap:o  is  ant  ossontinl 
to  ini(l(M-s(nn(UMjr  of  ji  subjoci  aisiMi'i-  sadi  as  art.  anisic,  and  i>ii.vsical  cducn- 
U<'»!i.  a  |)n»;;ra!n  nf  laUa^aal  cUncation  sliaU  inal<c  pmvisinas  for  the  i)art  icipatiiai 
nf  childi't'ii  oriiiniJvU  Fa\;:lis]^  sivcakinir  alviUly  \\\  vo^'wiar  cl{jss<»s  .... 

.Vlthouirh  I  mulcrstand  and  airree  witli  tlie  intent  of  tins  statement. 
I  would  like  to  point  out  that  thei'c  are  occasions  when  a  program  Avill 
1)0  desiirned  in  sucli  a  manner  that  a  lanirua^re  other  than  Euirlish  may 
he  used  in  one  of  these  courses.  Therefore,  to  provide*  for  irreater  flexi- 
hility,  I  would  su/xirest  thjit  tlu*  word  *'may"  he  snhsi  itnted  for  "shall/' 
TlTis  would  allow  profrram  plannei's  additional  options  in  constructiu*]: 
the  instructional  pro£rram. 

Sections  70o-h  and  70-I~F-h -l-I^-i-r  indicate  that  the  Connnis- 
sioner  shall  cstahlish  ininiunuu  rcquii-ements  reirardin^r  pujiih  lca(!hor 
ratios  and  teacher  rpudilicat ions  and  cei'tificat ions. 

f  wholehea I'ti'dly  uiri'ee  with  this  pniMirraph  hut  in  lookiu^r  at  the 
Commissioner's  propo.s(Ml  rules  for  title  Vn  1  did  not  notice  any  men- 
tion of  such  mininnmi  ref|nirements.  T  trust  the  committee  will  he  ahio 
to  secure  the  implementation  of  this  section  in  the  Commissioner's 
proposed  i-ules. 

T  am  very  pleased  to  note  that  sections  721  -a-i5  and  704-F-G2-A 
pro\'ide  for  ti*ainin,ir  proirrams  which  will  include  ndministi'atoi'S  ns 
well  as  other  persoiuu'l.  f  have  seen  many  sitiudions  in  which  supei'- 
visoi'S  and  administi-at ors  i'esj)onsil)le  for.  the  direction  of  hilinfrn«^l 
proiiframs  have  hud  little  pi*e palpation  themselves  in  the  specific  tech- 
niques and  conqietencies  necessary  foi'  these  pi'Oiri'ams. 

There  is  certainly  a  considerahte  need  to  provide  adequate  traiinnfr 
for  these  supervisors  at  an  approi)i*iate  /jfraduate  level.  Section  721 -h- 
2- A  points  out  the  lUM'd  to  achieve  an  e(juital)le  distribution  of  assist- 
ance within  each  "State.  This  hriuirs  to  mind  that  we  should  also  he 
.Cf)'ncerned  with  an  equitable  distribution  of  assistance  with  the?7ation. 

Xew  York  City  is  |)reseutly  receivinir  a  litth*  o\*ei'  million.  Al- 
thou£rh  this  represents  an  iiu*reas(^  from  the  rather  meagei*  beiriimings 
in  lOGO,  there  is  still  some  fjuestion  as  to  whethei*  we  are  ohtainin^  a. 
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fair  sliaiv.  of  (lu»  loful  funds  availiilvio  in  vit'w  of  t.lio  lar<^o  coiicoitra- 
(ioii  of  poo])li'  who  ivc|iiin»  such  assistance. 

Sortion  721~-h-'t]-B  provides  for  payment  of  fuiuls  for  the  a<hninis- 
tratioii  of  an  approved  State  plan  of  super^vision  of  hilin<ru{il  pro- 
grams. 1  assume  tliat  sueh  funds  would  l)e  taken  fi'om  moneys  over 
and  ahovp.  funds  allocated'  for  implementation  of  |)ro<rrams. 

Wo  certainly  couhl  not  accept  the  reduction  of  prograu)  funds  for 
Sraie  din iiiisi" rati ro  [)urposo>-.  Sections  7'V2  wnd  72-3  iV.akc.  provision 
for  a  National  Advisory  Council  on  IVdin^nial  Education,  T  under- 
stand that  such  a  l)ody  liad  aliv.ady  been  organized  as  a  result  of  the 
previous  legislation. 

T^n fortunately,  I  have  heard  very  little  about  this  group  and  much 
loss  about  any  activity  that  it  has  mulortaken.  If  this  section- in  the 
])ro])osod  legislation  merely  intends  to  continue  the  life  of  tlio  samo 
group,  T  would  have  serious  reservations  about  accepting  this 
provision. 

Senator  Cuanstox.  I  would  like  to  say  it  is  an  entirely  new  council 
and  wo  intend  it  to  meet. 

Mr.  Jja  Kox'i'Aixj:.  Very  good.  I.et  us  sec  if  T  can  ^^^t  down  very 
rpiickly  to  the  section  on  the  Natioiuil  Institution  of  Education  imdor- 
takin<r  support  of  soi'vices  and  activities. 

I  think  it  is  ei'ucial  that  the  education  research  arm  of  the  Depai-t- 
mont  of  ITealth,  Education,  and  Welfare  woi*k  in  close  cooperation 
witli  tlio  Division  of  Rilingual  Education  in  develoj^inga  comprehen- 
sive information  .system  for  bilingual  education  pi'ograms, 

I  think  in  this  case  we  need  to  look  at  who  is  doing  the  I'osearch.  T 
am  sure  all  of  our  conununities  are  pretty  well  tired  of  being  tested 
and  evaluated  and  rescai'chcd  by  many,  many  people  who  purport  to 
bo  expei'ts  but  whoso  motives  T  .sometimes  cpiestion. 

Many  of  those  agencies  have  just  jumped  on  tlu»,  bandwagon  and 
I'aroly  provide  any  opportunity  for  input  fi*om  practitionei's  and  com- 
munity people.  Also  in  tei*ms  of  I'csearch,  a  great  deal  of  curriculum 
development  has  begun  already,  and  T  think  activity  from  XTE  could/ 
serve  to  assess  what  is  already  present  and  ti*y  to  bring  together  thes(^^" 
existing  efforts. 

The.  to.sting  and  other  evaluation* methods  are  still  iiuideqnate  to 
say  the  least.  Standardized  fe.sts  in  English  are  not  only  inadequate 
but  do  not  measure  Spani.sh  achievement  whatsoever.  I  feel  thciv.  is 
too  mnch  dependency  on  the  activity  of  profit-motivated  commercial 
testing  firms  whose  solo  concei*n  in  the  long  run  is  whether  they  will 
makumoney  or  not. 

Perhaps  NIE,  together  with  the  Hilingual  Education  Bureau,  could 
begin  to  develop  to.sts,  which  we  could  use,  by  people  who  would  not 
have  to  worry  aboiit  how  n^\ich  uuiney  they  are  going  to  make. 

Tlio  suggestion  for  the  national  doannghou.S(^  is  o.ssc^ntial  to  allow 
for  an  exchange  of  in  formation.  By  and  large  1  think  over  the  past  few 
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yeai-s  most  of  iho  piioplc  in  tlio.  field  luivc  taUoii  it  upon  thoiusolvos  to 
pi'ovidc  opportimitii^s  I'or  (his  kind  oi*  e.\cliJin<r(M)f  inl'oi'iiuition. 

I  know  wc  iuive  a  bilingual  ivsoum*  rcntiM'  in  Now  York  Citv  that 
is  already  boginiiiiig  to  have  (luite  a  bit  ot  imptiet  on  tho  exeluinge  of 
iufornuUvioii. 

I  might  note  parenthetically  then^  will  Ik^  an  opportunity  to  provide 
for  exchange  of  information  at  the  ammal  in(ei*nntional  conference  on 
bilingual  cultural  education  \n  May  at  the  Waldorf  Astoria  in  New 
York  City,  which  wc  are  sponsoring  together  with  nuMulxn's  through- 
out the  country.  Of  course  the  conmiitteo.  members  or  their  repres(Mita- 
tivcs  are  welcome. 

I  certainly  support  the  amendments  to  the  Vo<'.atiomd  Kducation 
Act,  the  Library  Construction  Sciwices  Act,  and  the  Adult  Education 
Act,  because  I  think  they  indicate  that  bilingual  education  is  an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  total  education  experience. 

Finally,  I  wouhl  like  to  congratuhite  the  members  of  the  conunittce 
for  their  eiforts  in.  introducing  a  bill  which  is  without  a  doubt  the 
most  vita]  piece  of  legislation  designetl  to  impn)ve  the  educational  op- 
portunities for  all  students  whose  natives  language  is  not  English, 

Senator  Ckaxstox.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr,  La  Fontaine,  That 
is  extremely  helpful  testimony,  I  suggest  we  hear  from  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  panel  beforp  wo  begin  our  quest ion.s, 

[The  pre[>ar(!d  statement  of  Mr,  LaFontaine  follows:'] 
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More  than  six  years  have  passed  since  the  last  hearings  held  by 
this  Committee  on  the  Bilingual  Education  Act.    I  had  the 
privilege  of  testifying  before  the  Committee  at  that  time  and  I 
am  extremely  pleased  to  bj  able  to  offer  a  statement  once  again 

in  support  of  the  proposed  legislation. 

j 

By  way  of  introduction,  may  I  say  that  I  speak  no^:  only  as  a 
professional  educator  intimately  involved  with  the  issues  and 
problems  of  educating  hundreds  of  thousands  of  children  for  whom 
English  is  not  a  native  language,  but  also  as  a  member  of  the 
Puerto  Rican  community  which  includes  so  many  thousands  of  these 
children.    X  believe  we  have  taken  considerable  strides  during  the 
last  few  years,  and  we  have  moved  towards  the  resolution  of  some 
of  the  problems  affecting  our  students.    This  movement  has  in  large 
part  been  due  tc  the  foresight  and  conmiitment:  on  the  part  of 
individuals  such  as  the  members  of  this  Committee  and  others  who 
have  led  the  struggle  in  securing  financial,  moral  and  professional 
support  for  bilingual  education  programs  across  the  nation.  Needless 
to  say,  the  job  has  not  been  completed  in  spite  of  these  'efforts.  As 
an  example,  let  me  cite  the  facts  pertaining  to  New  York  City  with 
which  X  am  most  familiar.    We  have  approximately  260,000  students 
of  Puerto  Rican  background  in  the  public  schools  of  New  York  City. 
Of  these  students  there  are  over  95,000  who  arc  classified  as  students 
of  limited  English-speaking  ability.    Xn  addition,  there  are  close 
to  30,000  students  of  other  Hispanic  background  who  are  similarly 
classified.    It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  recent  years  other 
language  groups  have  also  been  increasing  rapidly  so  that  we  now  have 
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an  additional  30,000  pupils  classified  in  this  same  category 
who  come  from  homes  in  which  French,  Italian,  Creek  and  Chinese, 
are  the  language  commonly  used  for  communication.    Thus,  we  see 
that  we  have  a  total  of  approximately  150,000  students,  who  by 
virtue  of  their  different  language  background  are  placed  in  an 
extremely  difficult  school  situation.    The  fact  that  our  schools 
operated  primarily  on  an  "English  only*'  policy  effectively  denied 
these  students  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  a  meaningful  way 
in  the  learning  process.    The  psychological  and  emotional  harm 
done  to  a  young  child  who  faces  a  strange  and  incomprehensible 
environment  in  the  very  school  where  his  questions  are  supposed 
to  be  answered  and  his  doubts  are  supposed  to  be  clarified,  is 
nothing  less  than  devastating.    And  yet  we  continue  in  many  of 
our  schools  to  resist  any  effort  to  communicate  with  our  students 
in  a  language  they  understand.    Caballeros,  si  tuviera  que  terminar 
este  .discurso  en  espanol,  estoy  seguro  que  tiitiguno  de  ustedes 
tendria  la  paciencia  de  escucharme  hasta  el  final.  .  A  simple 
translation  of  this  statement  is  that  if  X  had  to  complete  the  rest 
of  my  testimony  in  Spanish,  I  am  sure  none  of  you  would  have  ths 
patience  to  hear  me  out  till  the  end,  and  yet  thousands  of  our 
colleagues  expect  from  these  young  students  an  incredible  amount 
of  tolerance  and  patience.    They  see  nothing  wrong  with  having 
students  sit  in  their  seats,  not  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  but 
for  days  and  weeks  and  months  without  understanding  a  word  of  what' 
is  taking  place.    The  wonder  is  that  so  many  more  students  don't: 
rebet  against  the  total  insensitivity  towards  ^their  needs  as 
intelligent  and  articulate  human  beings.    As  it  is,  the  statistics 
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describing  Che  performance  of  our  students  in  the  schools  is 
appalling.    In  a  study  prepared  by  the  Puerto  Rican  Educators 
Association  Incorporated,  as  background  material  for  a  report 
by  the  New  York  State  Commission  on  the  Cost,  Quality  and  Finance 
of  Elementary  and  Secondary  schools  (The  Fleischman  Commission) , 
it  was  revealed  that  approximately  53^  of  the  Puerto  Rican  students 
who  reach  high  school  drop  out  before  graduation.  Conservative 
estimates  of  the  dropout  rate  for  Puerto  Rican  students  at  all 
grade  levels  is  close  to  80%.    A  study  of  the  reading  scores  of 
eighth  grade  students  in  twenty-four  New  York  City  public  schools 
having  50%  or  more  Puerto  Rican  enrollment  showed  that  86%  were 
below  grade  level  in  reading.    I  don't  want  to  belabor  the  point 
which  by  now  must  be  familiar  to  you.    Puerto  Rican  students 
occupy  the  bottom  rung  of  the  education  ladder  at  all  levels.  Few 
students,  graduate  from  high  school.    Fewer  still,  arc  able  to 
pursue  co'lcge  studies  and  fewer  still,  will  become  the  professionals 
that  we  so  dcsparately  need  to  return  to  their  communities  to  provide 
a  helping  hand  to  their  brothers.     I  am  not  so  naive  as  to  think 
that  bilingual  education  will  be  a  panacea  to  cure  all  of  the  complex 
problems  which  face  our  community,  however,  I  do  believe  it  is 
an  important  and  worthwhile  educational  approach  which  can  have  a 
significant  impact  on  these  problems. 

To  date  the  assistance  provided  through  Title  VII  for  bilingual 
programs  in  New  York  City  has  not  been  sufficient  to  reach  a  large 
segment  of  the  student  population  in  need  of  such  programs.    At  the 
present  time  there  are  approximately  13,000  pupils  in  bilingual 
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programs  funded  under  Title  VII,    Ic  is  obvious  that  this  effort 
muse  be  greatly  increased*    Toward  this  end  we  have  been  actively 
engaged  in  obtaining  city  tax~Ievy    funds  specifically  earmarked 
for  the  establishment  of  bilingual  programs.    This  effort  is 
already  bearing  some  results,  but  hardly  enough  to  eliminate  the 
need  for  continued  federal  assistance.    I  would  like  to  comment  now 
.on  both  bills  which  I  find,  in  general,  to  be  most  satisfactory. 
I  am  glad  to  see  that  both  bills  mention  pre-school  and  secondary 
schools,  since  I  feel  it  is  of  utmost  importance  that  we  develop 
programs  which  provide  for  a  form  of  articulation  between  all  levels. 
Our  present  focus  on  the  elementary  grade  must  now  be  broadened 
so  as  to  provide  for  students  who  arrive  in  our  schools  at  different 
age  levels  with  the  same  problems  as  those  of  the  elementary  grade 
children.    The  saine  section  indicates  the  authorization  levels  for 
each  fiscal  year.    Naturally,  I  would  support  the  higher  levels 
of  authorization  indicated  in  S2552  which  range  from  $135,000,000 
to  $250,000,000.    The  present  expenditure  levels  do  not  adequately  . 
service  the  large  numbers  of  students.    In  fact,  the  expenditures 
iL::)de  under  Title  VH  during  fiscal  year  1973  served  147,000  pupils. 
As  I  stated  earlier,  we  have  a  greater  number  of  eligible  students 
in  New  York  City  alone.    Having  had  the  experience  of  funding 
policies  of  recent  years,  I  strongly  urge  that  every  effort  be  made 
to  assure  that  the  amounts  actually  appropriated  come  closer  to  the 
level  of  authorization  than  has  happened  in  the  past.    I  have  one 
question  regarding  this  section  in  S2553  since  I  seem  to  read  this 
paragraph  as  providing  for  four  years  of  financial  assistance.-.  Can 
we  not  continue  Che  pattern  set  with  the  previous  Bill  by  providing 
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for  a  five  year  period  of  assistance  ending  in  July  1978? 
Sections  (703aAB  and  70AFbl  Bilingual)  state  that  in  subjects 
of  study  "in  which  speaking  and  understanding  of  the  English 
language  is  not  essential  to  vinderstanding  of  a  subject  matter 
such  as  art,  music  and  physical  education,  a  program  of  bilingual 
education  shall  make  provisions  for  the  participation  of  children 
of  limited  English-speaking  ability  in  regular  classes...'.' 
Althougti  I  understand  and  agree  with  the  intent  of  this  statement, 
1  would  like  to  point  out  that  there  are  occasions  when  a  program 
will  be  designed  in  such  a  manner  that  a  language  other  than 
English  may  be  used  in  one  of  these  courses.    Therefore,  to  provide 
for  greater  flexibility,  I  would  suggest  that  the  word  may  be 
substituted  for  shall.    Tais  would  allow  program  planners  additional 
.options  in  constructing  the  instructional  program.    Sections  (703b 
and  70AFbl  Bilingual)  indicate  that  the  Con lissioner  shall  establish 
minimum  requirements  regarding  pupil,  teacher  ratios  and  teacher 
,   qualifications  and  certifications.    I  wholeheartedly  agree  with 
this  paragraph  but  in  looking  at  the  Commissioner's  proposed  rules 
for  Title  VII  I  did  not  notice  any  mention  of  such  minimum 
requirements.    I  trust  the  Committee  will  be  able  to  secure  the 
implementation  of  this  Section  in  the  Commissioner's  proposed  rules. 
I  am  very . pleased  to  note  that  S2553  (Section  721a3)  provides  for 
training  prograrus  which  will  include  administrators  as  well  as 
other  personnel.    I  have  seen  many  situations  in  which  supervisors 
and  administrators  responsible  for  the  direction  of  bilingual  ' 
programs  have  had  little  preparation  themselves  in  the  specific 
techniques  and  competencies/  necessary  for  these  programs.  There 
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is  certainly  a  considerable  need  to  provide  adequate  training 
for  these  supervisors  at  an  appropriate  graduate  level.    Part  C 
of  the  same  section  in  S2552  makes  provision  for  the  payment 
of  stipends  to  persons  participating  in  training  programs.  I 
would  recommend  that  such  stipends  be  classified  as  tax-exempt 
income  so  that  trainees  may  receive  the  full  benefits  of  the 
financial  assistance  being  granted.    Section  721b2A  points  out 
the  need  to  achieve  an  equitable  distribution  of  assistance 
within  each  state.    This  brings  to  mind  that  we  should  also  be 
concerned  with  an  equitable  distribution  of  assistance  within 
the  nation.    New  York  City  is  presently  receiving  a  little  ovei 

000, 000.    Although  this  represents  an  increase  from  the  rather  ' 
iDeagcr  beginnings  in  1969,  there  is  still  some  question  as  to 
whethGr  we  are  obtaining  a  fair  share  of  the  total  funds  available 
in  view  of  the  large  concentration  of  people  who  require  such 
assistance.    Section  721b3B  provides  for  payment  of  funds  for  the 
Administration  of  an  approved  State  plan  of  supervision  of  bilingual 
prograjms.    I  assume  that  such  funds  would  be  taken  from  monies 
over  and  above  funds  allocated  for  implementation  of  programs. 
We  certainly  could  not  accept  the  reduction  of  program  funds  for 
state  administrative  purposes.    In  fact  we  endorse  the  requirement 
of  a  25%  expenditure  for  bilingual  education  from  total  state 
educational  expenditures.    We  strongly  urge  the  establishment  of 
a  Bureau  of  Bilingual  Education  as  in  S2552  Section  721. rather 
than  a  Division  of  Bilingual  Education.    Appointing  a  director 
of  this  Bureau  at  the  highest  level  possible- and  naming.him 


simulcancously  as  Deputy  Conunissloncr  of  Educacion  would  serve 
to  indicate  the  true  commitment  by  the  Congress  in  setting  high 
priority  support  for  bilingual  education.    Everything  possible 
should  be  done  to  increase  the  bilingual  resources  and  manpower 
in  order  to  be  able  to  increase  its  effectiveness  in  assisting 
bilingual  programs  in  the  field.    Section  732  (Section  723)  makes 
provision  for  a  National  Advisory  Council  on  bilingual  Education. 
I  understand  that  such  a  body  had  already  been  organized  as  a 
result  of  the  previous  legislation.    Unfortunately,  I  have  heard 
very  little  about  this  group  and  much  less  about  any  activity  that 
it  has  undertaken.    If  this  section  in  the  proposed  legislation 
merely  intends  to  continue  the  life  of  the  same  group,  I  would  have 
serious  reservations  abou::  accepting  this  provision.    I  would 
recommend  that  a  completely  new  council  be  established  and  that  this 
council  be  charged  to  meet  periodically  as  in  S2552  to  carry  out  the 
responsibilities  described  in  the  Act.    I  would  also  urge  that  every 
effort  be  made  to  include-  in  this  body  adequate  representation  from 
the  Puerto  Rican  community  as  one  of  the  groups  most  affected  by  this 
legislation.    I  am  also  happy  to  note  that  Section  741  and  742 
(Section  722)  make  reference  to  the  practice  of  the  National  Institute 
of  Education  in  undertaking  supportive  services  and  activities.  I 
think  it  is  crucial  that  the  education  research  arm  of  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  work  in  close  cooperation  with  the 
Division  of  Bilingual  Education  in  developing  a  comprehensive  information 
system  for  bilingual  education  programs.  I  trust  that  the  National 
Institute  of  Education  will  supplement  the  traditional  sources  of  research 
and  information  with  an  input  from  local  minority 
group  agencies  and  organizations 


involved  in  education  and  related  oiatcers.    Our  concern  here  is 
for  the  implementation  of  relevant  research  activity.    For  example, 
in  the  area  of  curriculum  development  we  have  already  witnessed 
a  number  of  efforts  both  at  a  local  and  national  level.    Perhaps  an 
initial  task  for  NIE  and  the  Bureau  of  Bilingual  Education  would  be 
to  assess  and  bring  together  the  results  of  existing  efirorts.    In  the 
area  of  testing  and  other  evaluation  activities  there  is  still  a 
considerable  amount  of  work  to  be  done.    Present  standardized  tests 
are  generally  inadequate  and  rarely  designed  to  measure  achievement 
ia  any  language  other  than  English.    There  is  a  i:ar  too  great  a 
dependency  on  the  activity  of  profit-motivated  commercial  testing 
firms.  A  joint  effort  between  NIE  and  the  Bureau  of  Bilingual 
Education  could  provide  the  necessary  research  activities  which 
uould  lead  to  the  development  of  improved  assessment  measures 
without  regard  to  how  much  profit  can  be  made.    The  idea  of  establish- 
ing a  national  clearing  house  for  the  exchange  of  information  is 
not  only  worthwhile  but  essential.    The  brief  experience  with  our 
own  Bilingual  Resource  Center  in  New  York  City  indicates  that  we  are 
meeting  a  real  need  for  all  of.  the  personnel  involved  in  bilingual 
programs  in  New  York  City.    We  wholeheartedly  support  the  Sections 
in  S2552  proposing  amendments  to  the  Vocational  Education  Act  with 
Library  Services    and  Construction  Act  and  the  Adult  Education  Act, 
to  include  persons  who  have  limited  English  speaking  ability.  These 
amendments    serve  to  focus  on  the  general  need  for  bilingual  education 
at  all  levels,  while  at  the  same  time  emphasizing  that  bilingual 
instruction  is  an  integral  part  of  the  total  educational  experience.  . 
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Finally,  I  would  like  to  congratulace  the  members  of  che  Commi.ttee 
for  their  efforts  in  introducing  a  Bill  which  is' without  a  doubt 
the  most  vital  piece  of  legislation  designed  to  improve  Che  educational 
opportunities  for  all  students  whose  native  language  is  not  English. 
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Soiijiloi*  CiiANS'iox.  Dr.  'W'nn.ir.  W(Mild  yon  now  jjiwood, 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  L.  LING-CHI  WANG,  DEPARTMENT  OF  ASIAN 
STUDIES,  UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA  AT  BERKELEY,  CALIF. 

Di*.  AVan(;.  ]\Iy  name  is  L.  Lin.i^-clii  Wan<r.  5  am  a  l(H'tui*(M*  in  tlu* 
l^nivoi'sity  of  California.  T  woIcmuiic  liiis  oppoi'tunity  (o  t(»stify  he- 
fon*.  this  connnittcc  on  tlic  iwovd  foi*  l)ilin<:nal  hicnil  ui'al  ('(Incation  in 
Miu  .\sian  .Vnicrican  ronnnnnity. 

This  is  tho  iii'st  tinn'  that"  such  a  ncod  has  hccn  hrou^rht  to  tho  at- 
tontion  of  Conii-rcss  sinrc  tlio  onartnicnt  of  the  oriii'ina]  Milinu'tnil 
Education  Act.  Pul)lir  Luw  1)0-247.  titli*  Vir.  on  Jaiuiary  2.  lOOS, 
Tlic  cxi.stinir  conspicuous  absence  of  hilinirual  education  |)i*ojects  .foi* 
Asian  American  ciuldi-on  is  cicai'iy  a  i-cfloction  of  a  \vidcs])rca(l  iir- 
noi*an('c  and  indifiVrcncc  toward  tiic  luvds  of  thousands  of  Asian 
American  scliool  cliildi'cn  on  tlu'  i)ai't  of  tlic  T'.S.  Ollicc  of  Education 
autl  local  sehool  administrators. 

Foi-  cxam])lc,  in  fisra.  year  11)72,  tlnu'c  wei'o  only  tlnv(»  small  title 
y\\  projects  for  .\siaiis  out  of  a  total  of  lOG  ])i'ojects  in  the  Tainted 
States,  and  all  liiree  of  tiu'Ui  wei'c  Chinesv*.  T  dci'ply  I'cirret  that-  T  was 
iriven  very  litth^  (iuu*  to  ])repare  oui'  ease.  TIow(»ver.  T  do  hop(*  that  iny 
hi'ief  |)resentMtioii  today  will  <renerate.  a  new  .sensitivity  and  intoi-ost 
in  hilinirual  education  for  .Vsians  in  .Amei-ioa. 

Tho  essential  jioint  i  try  to  <rot  at  is,  hocause  of  j^a.st  disci'imiiuitoi*y 
immiirration  laws  airainst-  .Asians  ])Oirinninu:  with  the  1882  Chinose 
Exchision  Act,  tho  1024  act  which  was  desiirned  to  exrlude  Ja])anoso, 
and  the  act,  winch  wns  desio'ned  to  exclude  Filij^ino.s — in  fact,  to 
deport  Filipinos — been  use' of  the.se  i)ast  discrimimitory  acts,  many  of 
our  people  now  ai-e  just  comintr  into  this  country  to  reioin  their  lon^r- 
.sepa rated  families  for  the  first  time  since  the  repeal  of  t\w  Quota  Act 

in  inon. 

So  our  local  .school  di.stricts  are  suddenly  faced  with  a  si<2:nificant 
number  of  Asian  Americans — just  to  irive  you  an  exani])le  of  tho 
ti-emendous  influx,  for  in.stance,  the  Filij^ino,  the  ]MM-centa<re  of  in- 
ci-ease  fi-om  IDHO  to  1070  was  S(Mnethinir  like  00  pei*cent,  comj^ared 
with  an  ovei-all  national  averaire  of  around  18.5  jMurent. 

The  percentafTc  of  Chinese  inru-ea.se  was  around  85  percent.  Tliis 
irives  you  the  extent  of  the  problem  that  local  school  districts  are 
facinir. 

T  do  not  want  to  trouble  vou  with  all  the  statistics,  but  T  do  want 
to  point  out  somehinir  that  T  uudoi'Stand  that  you  ai-e  ]KM-sonallv  in- 
terested in,  and  that  is  the  (juestion  of  whether  the  ri<2:ht  of  nnn-En*;- 
lish-speakin<r  (•hinese  stutlents  to  I'cceive  an  ecbication  and  equal  op- 
])oi*tunities  i-equires  tiiat  the  centi'al  .school  disti'ict  mu.st  pi-ovide  these 
students  witli^special  in.strnctioii  in  Enirlish. 

lliis  is  the  question  that  is  bein^  addi'ossed  to  in  the  foi'tbcom in<j: 
Supreme  rouit  heai'innr  on  Decombei'  10  in  the  case  of  Lan  v.  Nir^Jwls, 
wliich  T  and  a  niuul)er  of  ])eo])le  in  the  eommunitv  have  worked  on 
since  1000.  AVe  are  very  hopeful  that  the  Supreme  Coni't  will  make  a 
l;avoi-al)le  rulimr  because  it  will  have  a  tremendous  national  impact. 

Tt  may  be  of  intei'cst  to  yon  that  davs  bcfoi-e  tho  foi-mei*  Solicitor 
(loneral  was.a]^]^ointed  to  he  actinir  Attorney  Genei'al,  lie  ])ei'.sona11y 
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tiled  nil  aiuicns  l)ri(^f  in  (ho  Su]nvnu»  Coui't.  and  in  fad  iMMjuostod  ])cr- 
S(^iial  n])])oai'anc(>  io  ai'iruo  in  .l)ohal.f  of  that  ])arti(Mdai-  suit. 

I  think  if  tlio  Su])i"(Mnt^  Coui't  roiuos  down  with  a  favoi'al)h^  rulinj;" 
tliis  coinmittoo  may  havo  to  (h  a.sl  icall y  rovifto  I  ho  a])])r()priations  and 
pos-S'lbly  ovoM  rowrito  I  ho  <rni(h^liMos  and  ro<rnhitions  for  til  h^  L  hooansc 
1  tliink  rortainly  a  lot  of  titlo  J  nionoy  oouhl  l)o  nsod  for  hihnirual 
l)ic'nltiiral  oducation  whicliHias  not  yot  ha])]KMiod. 

Sonator  Cuaxstox.  If  wo  faco  tlial  nood  wo  will  oonnt  on  yon  for 
soinotoclmioal  advioo  nt  tliat  ])oint.. 

Dr.  Wanci.  r  wouhl  liko  to  ski])  ovor  my  tostiniony  and  spoak  on  a 
nninhor  of  issuos  that  nro  fpiito  troubh\soino  to  us  in  tlio  Asian  com-, 
iinniity,  and  j^artionhirly  in  tho  Cliinoso  oonnnimity, 

Ono  is  (ho  (lihMuina  wo  aro  ronstantly  faood  with,  and  tliis  has  to 
do  with  tlio  bnsin<r  lu'ovrain  in  San  I^'rancisco.  As  you  know.  l)cforo 
tho.  husin<j:  ])ro;rrain  was  onhnvd  in  San  Franoisoo.  wo  liad  a  small 
title  VTI  ])r()joc't  in  Chinatown,  San  Franoisoo,  and  that  was  the  third 
year  at  tlu^  time  wlion  the  busing  ordor  oamo  down. 

AVe  wore  faocnl  witli  tho  tromendous  j^roblcMn  of  whether  tlie  needs 
of  n()n-Knirlish"'S])oakin»x  Chino.so  children  .should  bo  jdncod  on  a  hi^rhor 
j^riority  than  the  nood  to  inteofrate  those  l)ilin*rual  classes. 

At  the  end  wo  wore  told  then^  was  no  otluM'  Avay  oxco]')t  to  integrate 
(he  title  VI  I  j^rojoct,  so  as  a  result  a  number  of  children  who  had  zero 
Chinese  lan<rua_<ro  were  hroufxht  into  this  small  bilin<rual  class  and 
just  created  a  lot  of  chaos  in  the  titlo  VIT  i)rojoct.  This  is  a  pmblem 
.1  do  not  know  exactly  how  to  resolve  tho  questi(Mi  of  need  of  non- 
En  frli.^h-spca  kin  <r  schoolchildren  and  the  need  for  titlo  VIT-tyjie  ]'>roj- 
ects  versus  the  roquiroment  of  title  VT  of  the  Civil  Riofhts  Act, 

I  do  not  know  whether  this  committee  is  iroini»'  to  address  to  this 
conflict,  but  it  is  a  very  real  ono  to  us  in  San  I<^rancisco, 

Senator  Cuaxstox.  We  will  hv.  looain,<r  into  that  alon<j:  with  a  lot 
of  other  comjdicated  problems. 

T)r,  Waxo,  The  otlier  one  is  whother  this  committee  and  the  Con- 
<rress  eventually  will  mandate  that  non-En£rlish-speakin<j:  children 
who  are  receivinnr  education  in  j^ublic  schools  should  receive  their  edu- 
cation from  teachers  who  are  bilinirual,  because  we  have  a  lot  of 
l')robloms  in  this  area  as  T  mentioned  earlier, 

A  lot  of  onr  children  are  dropjVinfr  out  of  schools  or  skipjVmn:  .schools, 
and  we  had  never  heard  of  t  his  in  our  community. 

Senator  Crax.stox.  The  question  is  whether  we  can  mandate  that 
when  those  teachers  do  not  necessarily  exist,  We  can  ]')rovide  .some 
teacher  trainintx  and  incentives,  but  uidoss  tlie  teachers  are  available, 
there  is  no  solution. 

Senator  Do^nxiruc,  I  miirht  also  comment,  Mr,  'Wanir.  that  T  am 
not  a  bit  sure  that  the  fact  that  teachers  are  not  bilin,<rual  forces  them 
to  drop  out  of  school.  It  may  be  siiu]dy  that  the  schools  are  not  relevant 
to  auythinir  they  are  liviufr  witlu  renfardless  of  what  lan^xuafro  is 
taiififht. 

Dr.  Waxo,  Supposinir  you  were  to  enroll  in  a  100-percont  Chinese 
scliool  where  no  En,<rlish  was  spoken  ?  Flow  would  you  perform? 
Senator  Do:srTNiCK,  Terrildy, 

Dr.  Wau^r,  if  T  may  interrupt  your  testimony  here.,  we  have  a  fairly 
lar<re  Chinese  and  Japanese  ])0])ulation  in  my  State  of  Colorado,  and 
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tlioy  arc  oxtronu'ly  line  people.  Tlie  intorestiiig  tlung  is  without  ox- 
coption  as  far  as  I  know  tlio  second  nrenenition,  tliose  wlio  Imvc  not 
just  movod  hero,. all  speak  En^rlish  and  stand  near  the  top  of  tlicir 
chissesin  scliool. 

Why.  is  tills  true  witli  the  Asinn  ^rroiip  when  I  am  not  sure  it  is  true 
of  tlic.Fdii>nios,  because  T  do  not  Inive  that  luuelt  knowlodireof  them, 
hut  whysliould  it  he  true  witli  tlie  Asian  so  nnidi  more  so  tlum  with  the 
Spanish  speakin^:  in  our  State? 

Dr.  ^y^sr,.  That  question  is  really  l)e^nrinnr  the.  question  because  yon 
know  you  are  assuniin«r  that  there  ai'e  no  problems  amon^r  the  Chinese 
Americans. 

Senator  Do:snxirK.  There  are  problems  of  course,  but  thev  handle 
tliem  beautifully. 

Br.  Wano.  They  have  the  ln<rhest  suicide  rate  in  tlm  United  States, 
soinetnnes  three  times  or  six  times  more  than  the  national  average.  They 
have  the  highest  tuberculosis  rate  among  all  national  groups  in  tliis 
country.  They  have  among  the  worst  employment  situations  in  this 
country  today,  working  in  the  sewing  factories,  the  so-called  sweat 
shops,  and  the  people  are  working  10, 12,  and  15  hours  a  day.  So  really 
there  are  of  course  some  people  tluit  ai*e  going  to  be  successful  in  a  so- 
ciety, but  there  are  still  a  lot  of  other  people  who  are  not  iroinff  to  be 
successful.  . 

Senatoi-  Domixick.  That  has  nothing  to  do  with  ethnic  background 
or  anyf  hinix  olse.  There  are  just  as  many  i)eople  who  are  so-called  Eng- 
lish-speaking peoi}le— and  I  am  not  siire  they  nre  English  speaking, 
having  read  some  of  their  letters— ethnicity  h'as  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

Dr.AVAXo.  T  think  etlmicity  lias  a  lot  to  do  with  it  because  if  you 
take  a  look  at  the  history  in  California,  the  Chinese  were  brought  in  as 
labor  wiien  they  needed  them,  and  tlien  when  they  were  not  needed, 
they  were  shut  out.  They  brought  in  the  Filipinos,  and  then  they 
brouglit  in  the  ^Texicans.' There  are  reasons  why  etlmicity  has  a  role 
here. 

Senator  Do:^rixicK.  T  was  talking  about  modern  days  because  ob- 
viously you  do  not  liavo  a  second  gencrntion  unless  your  parents  were 
already  living  there.  The  parents  had  trouble,  but  the  second  generation 
in  our  State — and  T  aiu  sure  it  is  true  of  California — is  doing  just 
I)eautifully.  They  are  leading  citizens  everywhere  in  the  State. 

Dr.  Waxo.  T  would  just  like  to  mention  this.  Tlie  Asians,  and  particu- 
larly the  Chinese  and  Japanese,  have  been  singled  out  as  tlie  most 
successful  group  in  this  country,  and  yet  T  do  not  think  you  realize  how 
much  we  have  Iiad  to  sacrifice  for  soine  of  us  to. be  in  that  position,  sac- 
rifice our  own  heritage,  our  own  history,  in  fact  inclndinj^:  our  own 
self-respect,  because  we  had  to  conform  with  everything  that  is  de- 
maufledofus. 

We  are  peojilc  who  are  comj)letely  without  any  self-respect  in  terms 
of  our  cultural  heritage.  A  lot  of  people  in  this  country  admire  the 
beautiful  high  civilization  of  China  and  Japan,  and  yet  you  take  a 
look  at  the  Chineso  or  Japanese  Americans,  and  is  there  anything 
that  is  being  preserved  to  this  today  ? 
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Souator  Cuanston.  Dr.  Wiuig,  wluit  were  the  circuinstunces  that 
lecl  U)  the  hiwsuit  you  refoi-rod  to  hufore,  now  in  the  Supreme  Court? 

lh\  Wan(}.  I  Hieutioned  some  of  the  iiidicjitors  Hlce  high  school 
dropouts,  truaney,  high  suspension  nite,  high  juvenik*  delinquency 
rates.  Those  were  the  external  iaetors  (luit  we  noticed,  but;  the  other 
tlung  that  we  noticed  in  particular  was  in  IDUO  there  were  around 
^^000  Chinese  schoolchildren  who  were  i-eported  by  the  San  Francisco 
school  district  as  needing  si)ecial  help  in  the  English  language  in  order 
to  perform  ad(»qnately  in  school. 

AVe  found  that  only  slightly  over  .1,000  were  getting  very,  very 
partial  help  in  the  English  language,'  and  only  around  200  were 
getting  truly  bilingual  help,  and  so  the  er-annunity  was  extremely 
concerned  tliat  tlu^.  cliildren  are  getti'^.g  into  trouble,  tiu^y  arc  dropping 
out  of  school.  About  :i,00()  of  these  Chinese  parents  decided  to  join 
together  and  bring  this  lawsuit,  and  to  urge  the  .school  district  to  try 
to  do  sonuUhing  to  prox'ide  Knglish  language  instruction  for  these 
children. 

I  am  suiv.  the  Senator  here  ^vonld  agree  tliat  something  has  to  be 
done  for  these  j)eoplc  who  are  on  the  verge  of  (lro])ping  out  of  our 
sciiools. 

Senator  Dominu^k.  I  would  agree.  But  if  you  read  the  letters  com- 
ing into  my  oflice*  coming  from  all  over  the' country,  you  would  not 
believe  it.  These  are  peo[)Ie  who  cannot  spell,  who  cannot  speak  prop- 
erly, who  do  not  know  what  they  ure  doing.  T  am  not  talking  a'bout 
ethnics:  I  am  talking  about  j)eople  by  the  name  of  Jones  and  Smith, 
and  they  have  not  the  foggiest  idea  of  how  to  write  a  letter. 

My  guess  is  that  they'  do  not  know  how  to  read,  which  is  why  we 
[>ut  in  the  hills  on  the  right  to  read  which  Senator  Beall  and  t  are 
[)ushing  very  hard  to  try  to  get  instruction  so  the  ordinary  guy  by 
the  name  of  Smith  may  tind  out  how  to  read  a  sentence. 

Dr,  AVax(;.  I  think  that  is  just  symptomatic  of  our  school  s^'^tem. 
It  is  failing  our  children,  and  the  more  so  for  the  ethnic  minorities. 

Senator  DojriN'K-K.  Wlnit  T  am  trvinir  to  say  is  it  is  not  restricted  to 
tin*  ethnic  minorities.  It  covers  everybody. 

[The  ])re])a  red  statement  of  Dr.  Wang  follows :] 
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rjATi'  irnT  'ir  l.  LiMn-cii  wAtr. 

i'nrl:p)«»v,  C-il  iFnrniri 
)ctn>ior  11 ,  n71 

'ly  n.iiMn  i*;  L.  Lim-c'n  ''.im,    I  nn  n  Inctur^r  in  t!ifi  Hniv'^r';  i  t;/  nf 
':1irornl.i.     I  vrlcnriR  tlii'^  nonort.ntii  t\'  tn  tosti  Fv  iip^oro  t'li*;  cni!miti:oc  nil 
fHM*.'  for  l>  1  M nniiiiUhicii I tum I  edMC-itinn  in  the  A"^i'>n  /^n'^ricin  roiununitv, 
I'l;^  i';  L!jo  firr.  r.  t.ifiin  tjMt  siic*i  .i  noiH  Iut;  !iorin  hrnunl^t  to  tho  .ittf?ntion 
<-.f  '^Ofi'ir '•. incn  t:ir  rn-ictinnnt  of  V\q  nrrniniil  "'^ilinniMl  F.Huc.itlnn  Act" 
(^.L.  '^o-pu.  Title  VM)  on  J.inu'irv  ;?»  I'jr.n,    T>»p  oxifitim  conr.picuoiis  .ilisenco 
of  ';i  1  in'iij.il  f»ilucntinn  i»;\icct';  for  A-^inn  .V.iprican  clnldren  i*;  clfiirly  n  rnflection 
jf  a  i.'i<!p-'-,:*rsvul  i/uiortinco  -ind  i mJi fforonco  toward  t^c  npcd'  nf  tMnu'^^tuls  of 
.-.irtM  "V'loricflrt  ichonl  c'liMron  nn  t!i(>  |Mrt  nf  tin?  II.S.  ''Iffict;  of  rducntion  iitul 
Uioxl  ;chnoi  aiftninistrators.    For  nx/tmnlfi,  in  fiscn]  '.'r^r  ]072,  t'lcrc  i/nrc  only 
n-irpc  Titlo  VI  f  Mrnioct",  for  Aroiin';  out  of  a  tnt.il  of  P'l  ni'nipct*;  in  the 

.ipii  nil  throp  nf  t!i(*">  worn  (*Mnr>so.    I  ilopplv  ronrot  thit  I  v.t;  niv»?n 
v^irv  lifrjp  tii'i'^  to  nropiim  niir  C'ir.o.    'hwpvf:r,  I  do  'lopri  tfiot  l»ripf 
•^r'jsont.itinn  tndiiv  will  'irriprrTto  n  now  *;pn«;  i  tfvi  tv  nod  intorost  in  'lilinnii.il 
i''^uCl^ti'^n  for     i.»ns  in  'V'lnric-i, 


T'lnro  ,iri;  innnv  Wfiys  of  :i*".sn'".';ino  t!^p^^^^^d^  for ■  hi  1  i nnuil  ty'uc.ition, 
Ihr  tijn-.t  coiDion  jtij?thod  i<;  tUn  itlpnti  f  ic'itinn  n^,^^^tM^  torT^t  popi»l  1  tion '  jp  tprrr. 
of  nii'-ihor,  cnpcpptr.itiop,  -jnokon  liimuiinv'?,  n.ition-il  nrioin,  etc.    '>tlior  niPtlmds 
inclu'Jc  MPiisurln'i  aciidmnic  achievmiont,  solf-itnanc,  relev.inci;  of  r;xiritinn  curri* 
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ciiUi,  staff  comnotenco  «ind  rtv.H lahi  1  i tv  nf  financinl  and  bilimunl  resources. 
Since  this  is  the  first  ti-ne  the  Asinn  tericsn  concern  is  heim  hcird  in  Comress, 
I  hrwe  decided  to  speak  orinarily  of  sonn  of  the  bisic  needs  for  bilimual 
education  in  the  Asian  '\j;ierican  coiinunitv  and  to  erase  any  doubt  about  the 
extent  of  our  needs,    I  eslso  hone  to  exnlain  v;!)v  the  Federal  qovernnient  has  .^n 
oblination  to  meet  the  bilinnual  educatinn  nonds  of  the  Asian  Anorican  ConnunUVi 

l/efore  I  beqin,  I  would  like  to  clarify  what  I  understand  to  be  the 
qoals  of  bi  1  innual-bicul tural  education.    In  qeoeral ,  the  qonl  of  a  bilimual- 
bicultural  education  oronrani  is  to  develop  the  full  potential  of  each  student 
in  a  hi  1  imual-bicul tural  settinn,  ami  to  oronote  nccentance,  appreciation  and 
understand inq  of  a  lanquage  and  culture  other  than  the  studeni''/  ho^o  lannuaie 
and  culture.    Needless  to  say,  one  of  the  two  lanquaqes  in  this  case  is  American 
Cnqlish,    'Jithin  this  broad  definition  of  qoal ,  a  bilinqual  education  proqra^i 
could  either  be  an  end  in  Hself  or  it  could  be  used  as  a  vehicle  tov'a rd 
achievinq  equal  and  quality  education  for  students  who  do  not  speak  Cnqlish, 
It  is  important  to  point  out  that  the  latter  does  not 'ncan  teachim  Emlir.h  as 
a  socond  lanquaqe,  the  so-called  ESL  anproach.    Both  approaches  to  bilinqual 
education  should  achieve  the  same  result.   >lowever,  in  ternis  of  existim 
priorities,  the  latter  should  definitely  take  precedence,  the  larqe  number  of 
non-Enql ish-soeaking  students  in  the  U.S.,  given  the  inflexibility  of  most 
local  educational  agencies  and  limited  financial  resources  available  and 
competent  bilinqual  personnel  available. 


THE  ASIAN  AMERICA*!  COMMUNITY 


According  to  the  U.S.  Rureau  of  the  Census,  Asian  Americans  in  1970 


are  nade  up  of  the  followinq  qrouos: 


591,290     Jaoanese  Americans 


.  4,35,062.    Chinese  Americans 


343,060     Filipino  Americans 
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This  is  the  fir'-.L  Ivw  in  the  history       thn  P.ureou  that  thp  teri'i  "Asian  American" 
is  used  in  an  official  publication.    In  the  nast,  we  v/are  either  known  dermatorily 
as  "Orientals"  or  indistinnuishably  called  "Other  :U)n-''/;ntes ."    Out,  the 
Bureau's  narrow  definition  of  the  Asian  A':ieric.in  is  anain  syjintoinatic  of 
bureaucratic  iqnorance  and  insensitivity.    The  tenn»  tis  used  in  the  '\s1an 
.'Vnerican  comtnunity  since  the  mid  1960's,  represents  not  onlv  a  new  interest  in 
our  conmon  qeogranhic  origin,  east  and  f.outheast  Asia,  but  also  a  new  av/areness 
of  our  comjon  historical  experience  in  Asia    and  in  A'iierica  as  victims  of 
political  and  economic  exploitation,    (For  example,  Asian  countries  were  victims 
of  Western  imperial  ism  and  Asians  in  America  v/ere  sinnled  out  for  economic 
exploitation  and  racial  oppression).    Therefore,  the  term  Asian  American  should 
also  include  70,000  Korean  .Americans  and  10/5,000  other  fast  and  Southear.t  Asians 
(Vietnamese,  Laotians,  Carnbodians,  Thais,  Bumiese,  Sihks,  :)alaysians  and  Indo- 
nesians).   Some  Asians  prefer  to  include  also  the  50,000  Samoans,  100,000 
Hawaii ans  and  unknown  number  of  Pacific  Islanders  amonn  the  Asian  American 
qroup. 

In  snite  of  our  common  fiRnqraphic' origin  and  historical  experience, 
there  should  be  no  presumption  of  homoqeneity.    Each  major  Asian  American  qroup 
represents  a  different  national,  cultural  and  linauistic  origin  and  develops 
out  of  diverse  historical,  economic  and  political  settinqs  in  America.  I 
need  not  point  out  what  this  means  in  terms  of  bilingual-bicultural  proqrams. 

Since  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  has  published  only  population  data  on 
the  Chinese,  Filipino  and  Japanese,  my  discussion  must  be  confined  only  to  these 
three  nroups.    This,  however,  does  not  mean  that  the  other  Asian  Groups  do  not 
need  bilingual  education.    In  fact,  I  suspect  there  wiH  be  a  risinq  need  for 
bilingual  education  for  Indo-Chinese  since  more  <^nd  more  Immiqrants  ore  cominq 
from  that  nart  of  the  world  as  the  U.S.  slowly  riisentamles  itself  from  that 


■I 
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iijinoral  and  racist  war.    For  exmnolo,  the  U.S.  I'mninration  and  Naturalization 
Service  already  reported  4,100  Thais  and  3, mo  Vietnamese  inminr^nts  in  its 
1972  Annual  Report,  a  substantial  increase  fro'n  2,915  and  Zt^^^  resooctively 
in  1971.    The  full  impact  of  American  invnlveinent  in  Southeast  Asia  on  thf?  future 
Indo-Chinese  ir'iniqra .  ion  is  yet  to  be  determined.    Inninration  fiqures  in  the 
last  few  years  from  facist  countries  like  South  Korea,  Taiv/an  and,  the  Phili- 
oines  have  been  risinn.    There  is  no  reason  to  exnect  otherwise  in  the  i'nmediate 
future. 


3y  looking  at  the  1970  census  alone,  v/e  do  not  qet  the- full  picture  of 
what  has  transpired  in  the  Asian  community  in  terms  of  channes  in  oopulation 
characteristics  between  1960  and  1970.    Actually,  the  Asian  .American  population 
in  1970,  includinq  only  the  Chinese,  Filipino  and  vlapanese,  renresents  a 
SS%  increase  from  1950— a  rrarked  contrast  with  the  overall  U.S.  increase  of  13.3''. 
By  national  orioins,  the  vJaoanese  population  jumped  27^*:,  Chinese  ^^3*^.  and  Filinino  95'?. 
The  most  significant  factor  in  tlie  dramatic  increase  of  course  was  the  influx 
of  Asian  immigrants  in  the  1960's  as  a  result  of  the  reoeal  of  the  anti-Asian» 
re.>trictive  quota  system  in  1965 »  permittinrj  thousands  of  Asian  A;nericans  to 
reunite  with  their  loved  ones  for  the  first  time  in  American  history .  The 
following  chart  offers  some  explanations. 


PROBLEMS  RESULTING  FROM  ANTI-ASIAN  PlMIGRATION  LAWS 
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CHi:iESE,  FILIIM'iO,  JAPAriCSL'     KOHM  I-IMir.RATIOM:  l%n-in72  (UL  CATFr.Of.IEJ^) 


Chinese  Tilipino  Korean  «K"\nanesc 

1950  4,156  2,05')  1  ,507  5,471 

1061  2,939  2,52Ji  1,4A2  ^./^nr) 

1962  '1,P60  3,437  1  ,53^  3,^7 

19fi3  5.370  3,6in  2,f.nn  4,n5r, 

1964  5,64a  3,006  3,6^0 

1065  3,%0  2,063  2,130  3,204" 

1966  17, eon  6,003  2,402  3,304 

1967  25,096  10,. 965  3,056  3,046 
1%0  16,434  16,731  3,^11  3,613 
1060  20,B93  20.744  r,045  3.057 

1070  31,203  0,314 

1071  17,622  20.471  14.2^7  4.457 
1972  21  ,730  29.376  11.^176  4.757 


In  ternis  of  bilinnuijl  education  nf?eds,  thu  dramatic  increase,  as  <i  rosult 
of  iFT.ii oration,  noans  a  sudden  and  substantial  incre.ise  in  enrollment  of  non- 
tnol  ish-speakinq  sctiool-aqe  children.    For  example,  betueen  1065  and  1069,  15,783 
Chinese,  10,800  Filipino    school -acie  children  were  hrouqht  into  our  schools 
(these  are  not  absolute  figures  because  they  include  adjustment  *of  status) .These 
finures  would  he  ureatly  inflated  if  we  included  the  number  of  younqer  school- 
ane  children  of  fore  inn  parentanc,  assuming  that  a  substantial  number  of  ther.) 
sneak  only  their  native  tonnue.    For  exannle,  50"  of  this  type  of  children,  anes 
6-11.  from  Filipino  narentage  or  36.700  students  entered  our  school  system  in 
the  same  period.    Therefore  the  total  number  of  Asian  American  school-aoe  children 
in  need  of  bilinnual  education  as  a  means  of  achievim  equal  am!  quality  education 
is  well  over  100,000.    These  sc!iool-aqe  children,  in  ny  oninion,  deserve  too 
priority  in  bilin^iual  education  proqrams.' 

At  this  tine,  1  v/ould  like  to  direct  ;ny  attention  to  a  r,ub.iect  often 
rn sunders tood  by  the  American  public  and  hy  a  snail  <;ectpr  of  the  ".si an  community. 
Me  often  hear  coniplaints  about  the  troubles  and  orohlens  created  by  the  influx 
of  the  Asian  newcomers.    Indeed,  sorie  no  so  far  as  to  suqqest  a  cut-off  of  any 
further  Asi.-\n  inminratinn ,    Tins  kin^l  of  t^lk  is  neither  nev;  nor  suroriGinq. 
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Throuqhout  the  history  of  the  U.S.»  Asians  in  Asia  and  in  Atierica  Mave  been 
used  as  objects  of  exploitation,  abuse,  contempt  and  ridicule,  even  though 
Asians  in  America  without  a  doubt  have  played  an  indispensable  economic  role 
in  the  building  of  the  V/est  and  the  U.S.  Government  and  bin  business  have  always 
looked  at  Asia  as  a  reliable  source  for  American  foreian  trade  (e.n.,  the 
"China  Trade")  and  domestic  economic  develoDnent  and  as  .i  reliable  supnlier  of 
cheap  labor  for  the  develooinn  American  monopolistic  econorr/.    Indeed,  it  v/as 
the  China  Trade  thtU  provided  the  primary  incentive  for  the  expansion  of  the 
Anjerican  frontier  from  the  narrow  Tastern  senl>orard  to  the  ''est  Coast  at  the 
expense  of  the  Indians »  Mexicans  and  Spanish  in  the  middle  of  the  19th  century 
and  furnished  the  necessary  initial  capital  and  valuahle  business  exr^J'ience 
for  theeconomic  and  industrial  development  of  the  East  and  the  .^'idwest.    It  ws 
tfie  same  China  Trade  and  the  need  to  protect  the  rapidly  expanding  American 
foreinn  trade  and  investments  that  led  America  to  the  annexation  of  l!a\/aii»  coloni- 
zation of  the  Philippine  Archipelago  and  to  enter  what  historian  A.  Uhitney 
Grtswold  called  "the  limitless  realm  of  world  nolitics,  naval  rivalry  and  . 
imperial  dominion'  in  Asian  countries  hoqinninn  in  the  final  decade  of  the  nth 
century  to  this  date.    But  the  development  of  the  West  could  not  be  achieved 
without  a  steady  suoply  of  cheap  labor.    This  condition  was  easily  met  by  a 
successive  and  successful  importation  of  cheap  labor  first  from  China,  then  Japan 
and  Korea  and  finally  from  the  Philippine  Islands  beninninn  in  the  second  half 
of  the  19th  century.    The  Chinese  were  first  ennaned  as  laborers  in  mininn  in 
the  lS50*s  and  lB60's,  then  in  rlsinn  California  agribusiness  and  the  railroad 
industry  in  the  late  lS60's  to  IBOO's  and  in  sweatshop  manufacturim  in  the  lK70's 
and  ISflO's.    From  the  IQ^O's  to  the  first  decade  of  the  20th  century,  Jaoaneso 
contract  laborers  were  brought  in  by  the  thousands,  first  to  the  bobminq  Hav/aiian 
suqar  plantations  and  industry  and  later  to  the  larne  California  anribusi ness . 
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For  the  same  reason,  Filipino  laborers,  then  knov/n  as  Anerican  nationals,  v/ere 
brouqht  into  the  U.S.  in  larne  numbers  to  meet  the  demand  for  cheao  labor  in 


industry  in  the  1920' s  and  1930*5. 

In  spite  of  the  qreat  contributions  made  hy  A^ian  imrniqrants  to  the  economic 
develoonent  of  the  West,  Asians  were  invariahle  simled  out  as  scaoenoats  and 
the  focus  of  racist  agitation  in  periods  of  severe  economic  denression  and  high 
rates  of  unemployment  and  each  ^5ian  qroup,  without  exception,  vins  eventually 
singled  out  for  exclusion  from  iniminration  l\v  racist,  nenocidal  immigration  laws. 
For  examnle,  the  protracted  nationwide  anti-Chinese  movements  ^)nd  riots  in  the 
post  Civil  War  era  led  to  a  series  of  Chinese  exclusion  laws  between  1032  and 
1924.    The  anti-Japanese  agitation  which  benan  after  './nrld  War  I  eventually 
resultnd  in  the  exclusion  law  of  192^».    By  the  same  token,  the  anti-Filipino 
riots  during  the  Great  Depression  led  to  the  nassane  of  the  Filipino  exclusion 
law  in  1935. 

Exclusion  laws  however,  did  not  end  the  exploitation  of  Asians  in  the 
U.S.,  neither  did  they  stop  further  enactment  of  discriminatory  laws  and 
incessant  agitation  against  the  Asian.    California  labor  movements  and  pAlitical 
parties  of  all  persuasions  exploited  the  anti-Asian  sentiment  and  used  "it 
respectively  as  a  means  of  orqanlzing  white  workers  and  soliciting  votes. 
Local,  state  and  federal  law  books  are  filled  with  anti-Asian  legislation  calc4jlated  to 
further  curtail  Asians  in  areas  such  as  employment,  education,  housing,  business 
and  property  ownership--and  discriminatory,  genocidal  .immigration  laws  and  expulsion 
ordinances  designed  to  isolate  and  exterminate  Asians  in  America  and  to  render 
Asians  criminal  by  reason  of  race.    Race  riots,  lynchinns,  assaults,  both 
physical  and  verbal,  were  frequently  directed  at  Asians,  inflictino  severe  damage 
on  Asian  lives  and  property  and  causing  permanent  mental  and  physical  scars  in 
isolated  Chinatowns,  Japan  towns  and  Manila  towns  in  American  cities. 


the  flourishing  California  fruit  and  vegetable  industries  and  the  Alaskan  silnion 
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Since  Immigration  laws  effectively  curbed  Asian  Immlqratlon,  prevented 


Asians  from  becoming  naturalized,  and  prohibited  Inter-raclal  marrlanos,  the 
predominantly  male  Asian  population  was  forcibly  subjected  to  abnormal  social 
life  and  to  maintain  families  across  the  Pacific.    Even  with  the  gradual,  token 
relaxations  In  Immigration  laws,  first  In  1943  for  the  Chinese,  then  In  \9ACi  I'or 
the  Filipinos  and  In  1952  for  all  Asian  groups,  most  Asians  wore  unable  to  re- 
unite with  their  relatives.    "     i  mentioned  above.  It  was  only  until  1965  that 
Congress  finally  rectified  r-  cruelty  and  injustice  against  all  Asians 

and  restored  a  very  fundamental  right  accorded  every  American  citizen. 

This  briefly  Is  the  historical  background  and  explanation  for  the  Increased 
demand  for  bilingual  education  In  the  Asian  cornmunlty.    The  historical  discriminatory 
loqlslntlons  ore  now  repealed.    But  the  legacies  of  historical  discrimination, 
manifested  in  all  forms  of  social,  educational  antf  economic  probfems  fn  the  As  fan 
Anerlcan  community  today,  remain  to  be  solved  by  further  federal  legislative 
remedies.    Specifically,  the  need  for  bilingual  education  among  non-Engllsh- 
spoaklng  Asian  children  is  a  case  In  point. 

DISTRIE3UTI0N  OF  ASIAN  POPULATinN:  LOCATION  OF  NEED 
Now  that  we  have  some  Ideas  about  how  1he  need  for  bilingual  education  came 
about,  our  next  step  Is  to  locate  the  target  areas  where  such  a  need  exists. 

The  1970  census  shows  Asian  Americans  to  be  primarily  westerners.    ^1%  of 
Asian  Americans  live  In  the  Western  region  of  the  U.S.,  with  5Q%  In  California 
and  21%  In  Hawaii  alone.    Only  Chinese  American*,  migrated  to  the  Eastern  states 
In  relatively  significant  numbers.    The  following  taJle  shows  the  distribution 
of  the  throe  major  Asian  groups  by  region  In  the  U.S. 
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Japanoso 

Chinese 

FI 1  Ipino 

U.S.  Total 

TjOI  »?90 

435.06? 

34  3,060 

N'ortheast  Ron  I  on 

1  1'3,777 

51,424 

Now  E'nqland  Division 
'^(ddle  Atlantic  Division 

7,4fi5 
31,403 

18,113 
97,664 

0,962 
24,462 

florth  Central  Ron  Ion 

4?, 354 

39,  343 

27,824 

East  North  Central  Reqion 
West  North  Contra  1  Roqion 

33,002 
9,3r»2 

31 ,001 
8,34? 

22,375 
5,449 

South  Rooion 

30,917 

34,284 

31,979 

Sojth  At  lant  Ic  (llvl  sion 
East  South  Central  Division 
West  South  Central  Division 

17,46"* 
3,795 
9,555 

19,332 
4,235 
10,71 7 

23,914 
2,473 
5.592 

West  Ren  Ion 

479,041 

245,658 

251 ,833 

Mountain  Divlr. Ion 
Pad  f  Ic  Division 

20,360 
456,681 

9,245 
235,413 

4,466 
247,367 

Asian  Population  In  California: 

1900-1970 

Japanese 

Chinese 

F 1  i Ip Ino 

1970 

213,280 

170, 131 

138,859 

I960 

157,317 

95,600 

65,459 

1950 

84,956 

■58,324 

40,424 

1940 

93,717 

39,5f)6 

NA 

)930 

97,456 

37,361 

30,470 

1920 

71 ,952 

28,812 

MA- 

1910 

41,356 

36,248 

MA 

1900 

10,151 

45,753 

f)A 

The  1970  census  further  shows  that  90%  of  the  Asian  population 

now 

reside  In 

urban  areas.    By  national  origin, 

90%  Chinese,  89? 

Japanese  and  85a 

Kl  1  Ipino 

are 

urbanlteG,  Indicating  a  "dramatic 

reverse  from  the  i 

situation  In 

the 

19th  century 

when  most  of  the  Asian  population 

were  agriculture 

laborers. 

In  fact,  about 

50?; 

of  the  Asian  population  are  concentrated  In  three  metropolitan  areas:  Honolulu, 
Son  Francisco  Bay  Area  and  the  Los -Angeles-Long  Beach  area. 
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Asian  Population  In  ^^ajor  Itnndard  Metropolitan  Statistical  /^reas 

Japanese         Chinese  Filipino 


Honolulu,  Hawaii 

1 , 078 

48, 788 

65,553 

Los  Angel  OS- Long  Ikjach,  Calif. 

1 04 ,078 

40, 709 

33,459 

San  Franc  1  SCO-Oak  1  and ,  Calif. 

37 ,  4fi3 

88 , 108 

Mew  York,  Now  York 

1 7 , 0(>C> 

7  6 , 708 

jan  jose ,  ^a i i r . 

1   ,  644 

7  PIT 

6  720 

ja  n   [J  1 OQO  ,  II'. 

/  ,  J  1  3 

unicoCjO,   1  1  1  1  no  1  5 

1 5  7^7 

17  T)  5  3 

1 1  873 

Goston ,  Mass. 

7  530 

1  2  025 

1  393 

9ac  rarnen T o ,  ua  i  i  <  . 

1  1  804 

1 0 , 444 

3  442 

ouo  I  I  1  o— L  vuiu  II,   nu;»ri  1  n  .f  ron 

7 , 4  34 

/  ,  JO  1 

Anahe Ifn-Snnt a  Ana-Harden  Grove,  Calif. 

10, fi45 

2 ,83? 

3,141 

aiOCKTOO  ,  i.a  1  1  T  . 

T    Rt^  1 

J,  1 

3 , 676 

7 ,093 

Fresno,  Ca ) i  f . 

5, 70*? 

2, 331 

1 ,022 

Sa  1  tnas-Vonterey ,  Calif. 

3, 746 

1 , 345 

6 , 699 

Denver,  Co  1 . 

5,491 

1 ,063 

NA 

"n M ade  1  pri  1  a ,  ra.-rj.j. 

3 , 358 

4 , 887 

3, 877 

Washlnnton,  D.C.-^^d . -Va. 

.  4,66? 

0,798 

5, 1  37 

Norfolk-Por+smouth,  VA. 

NA 

NA 

5,376 

Dos  Molnos,  !owa 

NA 

3,009 

NA 

Houston,  Texas 

1,350 

3,708 

MA 

Portland,  Oregot. -Washington 

3,991 

3,165 

1 ,060 

Val leJo-Napa.  Cal t  f . 

1 ,280 

1 ,09:» 

3,553 

San  PornorcJfno-f^ivnrside-Ontarlo,  Cal. 

3,107 

1,316 

7,433 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

3,087 

NA 

MA 

v1 
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I  hope  ISat  thu  abovf  firjurc";  will  provide  somo  (Hrocttons  fis  1o  whoro  ihc  staff 
of  the  L'SOC  should  solicff  bilimiual  oducatfon  proposnis  and  which  Anion  f^noricp.w 
firoups  nro  In  nood  of  bMlmjual  oduc.jtion.    So  far,  most  Aslon  /Snoricon  nroups 
havd  not  t)OGn  Invltod  to  subnil  thtfir  prof)0'irtls  and  I  Guripect  no^it  of  then  do  not 
even  know  tho  existence  of  Title  VII,    The  outcomo  of  mutu*'?!  Ignorance  Is  reflected 
In  tho  distribution  of  Title  VI 1  projects  in  FY  7?. 

112  Mexican  American 
35  Puerto  PIcan 
19  Native  American 
19  Multl-othnlc  Spanish 
8  Trench 
6  Portuguese 
2  Cuban 
I  Yuk-Alaskan 

Mo  wonder  a  recent  HEV/  commissioned  study  found  that  "tho  Portuquose  received 
1.3?  of  Title  VII  funds  compared  with  1 .7JC  received  by  Asian  Americans  although 
there  are  1 35^  more  Asian  Americans  ^han  Portuguese.** 

Bilingual  Education  Need  In  San  Francisco 
Since  I  am  most  familiar  with  tho  school  situation  In  San  Franc Isco . and  since 
I  have  personally  served  on  an  advisory  capacity  In  all  the  Chinese  bi lingual 
education  programs  under  Title  VII,  California  AB  I  16  and  ESAA  Bilingual  sot-aside, 
I  would  like  to  discuss  tho  need  for  bilingual  education  In  terms  of  critical  Issues 
being  raised  In  the  Lau  vs  Nichols  case  now  pending  In  tho  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 
The  fact  that  the  Supreme' Court  has  schediiiled  a  hearing  on  December  10  this  year 
Is  Indicative  of  the  significance  of  the  case.     I  also  think  that  a  favorable 
ruJfng  on  tho  case  should  moan  that  a  substantial  mark-up  In  the  appropriations 
of  tho  two  bills,  S-2552  and  S-2553,  Is  an  absolute  necessity  and  the  re-wrltlng 
of  Title  I  of  the  ESEA  Is  Inevitable  In  order  to  meet  the  mandates  of  the  Court. 
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Table  I 

Racial  Dtstrlbutlons  of  Pupils  by  0W1s1on-18 
for  the  Years  1967-1972-5* 


 AND  YEAR 


-Ro7 


tLEMZMTARY 


Ho. 


J.H.S 


**S.H.S.  _ 


ZHoT 


•ADULT 


"NoT 


TOTAL  1972 
1971 
1970 
1969 
1968 
1967 


61.954 
83.545 
91,080 
89,433 
90,662 
91,632 


100.1 
100.0 
100.0 
99.9 
100.0 
100.0 


39.3B0 
40.783 
47,433 
48,927 
50;928 
51,635 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.1 
100.0 
100.1 


19,685 
19,732 
20,484 
21,648 
(20,798 
,20,743 


99.9 
99.9 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
99.9 


19,977 
20.387 
20.840 
18,858 
18,936 
19.454 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100,0 


22,384 
25,810 
24.635 


100.0 
100.0 
100,0- 


SPEAKING/ 
5URMAME  1972 

1971 

1970 

1969 

1968 

1967 


11.456 
11,479 
12,364 
11,960 
11,644 
11,651 


14.0 
13.7 
13.6 
13.3 
12.8 
12.7 


5,727 
5,960 
6,670 
6,911 
6,896 
7,053 


14.6 
14.6 
14.1 
14.1 
13.5 
13.7 


2,635 
2,544 
2,731 
2,794 
2,692 
2»591 


13.4 
12.9 
13.3 
12.9 
12.9 
12.5 


2.710 
2,656 
2,681 
2,255 
2,056 
2,007 


13.6 
13.0 
12.8 
12.0 
10.9 
10.3 


4,355 
4,912 
5,118 


19.5 
19.0 
20.8 


1971 
1970 
1969 
1966 
1967 


1972 
1971 
1970 
1969 
1966 
1967 


24,067 
26,401 
31,779 
33,180 
36 ,064 
37,005 


29.4 
31.7 
34.9 
37.1 
39.6 
41.2 


11.030 
12,405 
16,230 
17.520 
19.347 
20.039 


28.0 
30.4 
34.2 
35.8 
30.0 
36.6 


30.4 
26.5 
27.8 
27.3 
26.6 


TT!T54r 
13,132 
13,752 
14.070 
14.744 
14.926 


32.2 
29.0 
28.7 
29.0 
2tf.9 


5,853 
6,38^ 
7,122 
7,900 
6,108 
6,622 


29.7 
32.4 
34.8 
36.5 
39.4 
41.6 


6,492 
6.996 
7,790 
7,752 
8.549 
9,144 


32.5 
34.3 
37.4 
41.0 
45.1 
47.0 


9,654 
12,235 
12,361 


"6,027 
5.622 
5.913 
6.257 
5,802 
5.545 


29.5 
26.9 
26.9 
27.9 
26.7 


S,262 
5,288 
5.273 
4,551 
4,171 
3,991 


T6TT 
25.9 
25.3 
24.1 
22.0 
20.5 


3,236 
3,337 
3,017 


43.1 
47.4 
50.2 


14.5 
12.9 
12.2 


CHINESE  ig>2 
1971 
1970 
1969 
1968 
1967 


12,193 
11,542 
13.436 
13.037 
12,413 
12,439 


14.9 
13.8 
14.8 
14.6 
13.7 
13.5 


4,960 

4.266; 

6.263 

6.455 

6.231 

6.163 


12.6 
10.5 
13.2 
13.2 
12.2 
12.0 


3,296 
3,314 
3.200 
3.370 
3.036 
2.905 


16.7 
16.6 
16.0 
15.6 
14.6 
14.0 


3,579 
3,656 
3.620 
3,212 
3.146 
3.351 


17.9 
17.9 
17.4 
17.1 
16.6 
17.2 


3.142 
3.265 
2.645 


14.0 
12.7 
10.7 


1.9 
1.7 
1.6 
1.9 
1.6 


1971 
1970 
1969 
1966 
1967 


1  .400' 

1,454 

1,569 

1,550 

1,646 

1,666 


1.7 
1.7 
1.7 
1.6 
1.6 


683 
716 
616 
666 
924 
960 


1.6 
1.7 
1.0 
1.6 
1.9 


315 
342 
304 
351 
366 
365 


1>7 
1;9 
1.6 
1.6 
1.6 


T97 
361 
354 
333 
356 
343 


714 
736 
SI6 


3.2 
2.9 
2.1 


TciVnTlTiViV'ii  n"  t  pager 
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Table  I  (cont'd) 
Racial  Distributions  of  Pupils  by  D1vis1on-18  for  the 
Years  1967-1972-5* 


*7otal 

Elementary 

"J.H.S. 

**S,H.S. 

ADULT 

No.  1 

X 

No. 

% 

No, 

i 

No. 

t 

No. 

1 

(orean  1972 

293 

.4 

170 

.4 

58 

.3 

59 

.3 

... 

... 

1971 

233 

.3 

146 

.3 

42 

.2 

39 

.2 

1970 

277 

.3 

125 

.3 

41 

.2 

109 

.5 

1 969 

208 

•2 

76 

.2 

77 

.4 

55 

.  3 

197 
iCl 

.6 

1968 

119 

.1  ' 

77 

.2 

25 

.1 

17 

.1 

TAT 

.5 

1967 

79 

.1 

46 

.1 

14 

.0 

19 

.1 

1  m 

c 
.  3 

riLIPINO  1972 

5.208 

5.4 

2.979 

7.6 

1 ,051 

5.3 

992 

1971 

4.642 

5.8 

3.014 

7.4 

893 

4.5 

670 

4.3 

--- 

... 

1970 

3,671 

4.0 

2,435 

5.1 

657 

•5  0 
i»C 

537 

2.6 

1 969 

2,863 

3.2 

2,036 

4.2 

458 

9  1 
C .  1 

549 

2.4 

1 966 

2,398 

?.7 

1 ,716 

3.4 

360 

1  D 

inn 

1  .0 

"jnc 

/U3 

2.7 

i  JQ/ 

2,135 

2.3 

1 ,375 

2.7 

392 

1 .9 

398 

1 .9 

5B9 

r\Mt.KlLMrl 

.2 

39 

.2 

INDlAfl  1972 

245 

.3 

150 

.4 

33 

1971 

232 

!3 

141 

^3 

28 

.1 

40 

.2 

1970 

251 

.3 

159 

.3 

30. 

.1 
.4 

57 

.3 

1969 

229 

.3 

123 

.3 

81 

25 

.1 
.1 

72 

.3 

1966 

160 

.2 

125 

.2 

20. 

.1 

15 

100 

.4 

1967 

162 

.2 

127 

.2 

24 

.0 

n 

.1 

84 

.3 

OTHER  NOM- 

447 

2.2 

i 

WHITE  1972 

2,039 

2.5 

M14 

2.8 

425 

2.1 

1971 

1.880 

2.3 

),003 

2,5 

363 

1.8 

459 

2.3 

1970 

1,771 

1.9 

960 

2.1 

318 

1.6 

419 

2.0 

1969 

1.528 

1.7 

870 

1.8 

352 

1.6 

306 

1.6 

533 

2.4 

1968 

11.479 

1.6 

866 

1.7 

289 

1.4 

324 

1.7 

377 

1.5 

1967 

1,431 

* 

1.6 

926 

1.8 

285 

1.4 

220 

1.1 

191 

.8 

•     Total  of  all  Elementary  Schools,  Junior  High  Schools.  Senior  High  Schools.  Special 
Schools  and  Classes  and  Childrens'  Centers,  does  not  include  Samuel  Gompers  and 
John  O'Connell-Day,  or  the  Adult  Schools  for  the  years  1967-1972. 

**  Samuel  Gompers  and  John  0*ConneU-Day  not  included  In  Senior  High  School  Total  for 
the  years  ig57-19?2. 

The  Adult  Division  was  r^ot  a  part      tha  -si.'^SD  in  1970-7)  and  mM97e, 
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TABLE  II 

Total  Racial  Breakdown  Of  Elementary 
Students  Whose  Home  Lringuage  Is  Other  Than  English 


Grade 

SS 

C 

J 

K 

AI 

F 

Samoan 

Hindu 

Total 

K 

703 

543 

57 

17 

274 

42 

15 

1 ,651 

1 

660 

504 

46 

23 

2 

327 

29 

14 

1 ,605 

2 

610 

545 

48 

26 

1 

307 

47 

10 

1,594 

3 

562 

645 

54 

13 

2 

299 

24 

11 

1,610 

4 

516 

54' 

58 

18 

310 

28 

15 

1,488 

5 

46B 

549 

47 

20 

2 

334 

25 

12 

1,477 

6 

506 

580 

58 

19 

304 

20 

15 

1,504 

Gfiind 
Total 

4,047 

3,909 

368 

136 

7 

2,155 

215 

92 

10,929 

Total 
School 
Popu- 
lation 

5,727 

4,980 

683 

170 

150 

2,979 

14,689 
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Table  III 


Racial  Distributions  of  Certificated  Employees 
for  the  Years  1967-72* 


Certificated  Employees 

Vear 

Total 

Total 

ss 

ow 

c 

J 

A! 

r 

OtiW 

•No. 

X 

t 

t 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

'Principals 

"1975 

244 

100.0 

6.6 

75.0 

12.3 

3.7 

l.i 

.0 

.0 

.8 

.4 

.0 

1971 

279 

100.0 

4.3 

77.1 

11 .8 

3.9 

1  !i 

.0 

0 

1.4 

.4 

.0 

Assistant 

1970 

276 

ioo!o 

5*.l 

8K2 

s'.2 

2^9 

[7 

!o 

!o 

K4 

.4 

.0 

1969 

267 

100.0 

3.0 

83.0 

9.0 

3.0 

1 .0 

.0 

.0 

1 .0 

.0 

.0 

196B 

259 

ioo!o 

2!o 

9o!o 

7!o 

!o 

!o 

.'0 

.'0 

1.0 

.0 

.0 

1967 

248 

100.0 

2.0 

91.0 

4.0 

.0 

1.0 

.0 

.0 

2.0 

.0 

.0 

\\\  Teachers 

15?2 

4.72S  ■ 

100.1 , 

3.4 

77.9 

9.4 

5.4 

1 .2 

.0 

.0 

.5 

1 .0 

on  Basic 

1971 

5,135 

99.9' 

2.9 

75!  3 

8.2 

4.7 

1 .2 

!o 

.9 

.4 

5.3 

Single  Salary 

1070 

5*231 

100.1 

2.7 

79.9 

7.8 

4.4 

1 .2 

.0 

.1 

.7 

.4 

2.9 

Schedule 

1969 

5.005 

100.0 

2.5 

82.3 

7.5 

4.3 

1.1 

.0 

.0 

.7 

.4 

1.2 

1968 

4,712 

100.0 

2,0 

84.0 

7.0 

5.0 

1.0 

.0 

.0 

1.0 

.0 

.0 

1967 

4,198 

100.0 

2,0 

86.0 

7.0 

4.0 

1.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

'»dministrd- 

1972 

73 

100.0 

t.1 

84.9 

11.0 

1.4 

.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

.6 

tivp 

1971 

82 

100.0 

2.4 

66.6 

9.8 

1.2 

.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

..0 

.0 

Supervlsory- 

1970 

84 

100.0 

2.0 

85.0 

12.0 

1.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

>Mtral 

1969 

83 

100.0 

2.0 

85.0 

12.0 

1.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

Office 

1960 

74 

100.0 

3.0 

86.0 

10.0 

1.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

1967 

59 

100.0 

.0 

93.0 

5.0 

2.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

•  * 

City  College 

1972 

Administra- 

1971 

tors 

1970 

1969 

19 

100.0 

.0 

95.0 

5.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

196B 

17 

100.0 

.0 

100.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

1967 

15 

100.0 

.0 

100.0 

.0 

.0 

.0. 

.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

:ity  College 

1972 

Instructors 

1971 

1970 

1969 

468 

100.0 

1.7 

91.2 

3.2 

2.5 

.8 

.0 

.0 

.0 

.2 

.4 

1968 

460 

100.0 

1.0 

94.0 

2.0 

2.0 

1.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

1967 

399 

100.0 

.0 

95.0 

2.0 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

.0 

.0 

1.0 

*** 

1972 

5,042 

100.1 

3.4 

77.9 

9.5 

5.3 

1.2 

.0 

.0 

1.3 

.5 

1.0 

Total 

1971 

5t496 

100.0 

3.0 

76.5 

8.4 

4.6 

1.2 

.0 

.0 

.9 

.4 

5.0 

:ert1f1cated 

1970 

5t4B9 

100.1 

2.8 

79.9 

■5:1 

4.4 

1.2 

.0 

.1 

.7 

.4 

2.8 

1969 

5.842 

100.0 

2.< 

83.2 

4.0 

1.0 

.0 

.0 

.7 

.4 

1.0 

1960 

5,522 

100.0 

2.0 

86.0 

6.0 

4.0 

1.0 

.0 

.0 

1.0 

.0 

.0 

1967 

4,871 

100.0 

1.0 

89.0 

6.0 

3.0 

t.o 

.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

*    r<np1oyccs  paid  hourly  are  not  Included  If  their  monthly  salary  does  not  e^iceed  $300 
••  City  College  has  not  been  a  part  of  the  SFUSO  since  1970-71 
***Citv  College  tuft  Included  for  ttte  years  1967t69 
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Tablo  I  qIvo<3  tho  Tiicl.*!  composition  of  tho  San  Francisco  Unified  School 
District  between  1967-1972.    This,  In  general,  Is  tho  universe  of  need  for 
t>lllnQunI  education,    The  dramatic  decline  of  white  students  and  the  steady  : 
Increase  amom^  tho  minority  qroups  In  the  last  six  years  are  similarly  reflected 
in  the  overall  city  population.    Thu  decrease  of  white  students  from  41.2?  in 
I9C7  to  29, Ai  in  1972  Is  somewhat  balanced  by  Increases,  In  the  same  period, 
of  Soani  sh-speaki  nq  students  from  \2.1%  to  145^,  black  students  from  26. 6^  to 
30. 5?  and  Asion  students  from  16. 7?  to  22. 8?  (Includinq  14.9?  Chinese,  I. It 
Japanese,  6,4^  Filipinos  and  O.A%  Koreans),    The  sudden  drop  In  the  Chinese 
enrol  I  merit  between  1970  and  1971  was  caused  by  the  nationally  publicized  Chinese 
boycott  of  tho  elementary  schools  following  the  implementation  of  a  court-ordered 
businq  program  in  San  Francisco.    The  trend  in  Junior  High  and  Senior  High  schools 
ara  consistent  with  city-wldo  minority  trend.    The  Japanese  Student  enrollment^ 
on  the  other  hand,  shows  steady  decline  In  both  the  elementary  and  Junior  High 
ochools.    The  rrast  staggering  increases  occurred  among  the  Flllp.jnos  (Z.3$~4.6?6) 
and  tho  Koreans  (O.i^-0.4*),  reflecting  the  impact  of  recent  rise  In  Immigration. 

Table  II  shows  the  ethnic  breakdown  of  elementary  students  "whose  home 
language  in  other  than  English."    These  figures  are  quite  useless  for  our  purposes 
since  data  collection  method  Is  not  provided.    Besides,  their  accuracy  is  highly 
questionable.    For  example,  the  total  for  each  minority  group  by  strange  coinci- 
dence Is  identical  with  Its  total  school  enrollment! 

A  somewhat  more  accurate  sot  of  figures  Is  available  from  the  findings  of  the 
U.S.  District  Court  for  the  Northern  District  of  California  In  Lau  vs  Nichols. 
On  May  26,  1970,  the  court  declared  that  (I)  "At  present,  there  are  7,fl56  Chinese- 
speaking  students  In  the  San  Francisco  Unified  School  District  who  need  special 
instruction  In  English;",   (2)  "Of  these  2,856  Ch 1 nose-spoaki nq  students  need  of 
Gpeclal   Instruction  In  English,  1,790  receive  no  special  help  or  instruction  at 
ail,"  and  (3)  "Of  tho  remaining  1,066  Chinese -speaking  students  who  do  receive  some 
special  help,  633  receive  such  help  on  a  part-time  basis  and  433  on  a  full-time  basis." 
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Tho  Court  further  found  "o*.  .1  f,u:t  t^uit  onlv  TOO  of  tho  1,066  Ch i no-so-ripoak  1  nn 
students  roculvinq  special  Instruction  In  rnnii'^ii  are  tnuqht  liv  t)illnqutil,  Chlnor.o- 
snoaklnn  tonchorr.." 

Tl^oso  fj  lun?'.  clenrly  rio/nonsfratod  tho  •-•xtont  of  hllfnnur-))  education  need 
dft'ono  t^o  Chinese  btudonts.     It  Should  bo  pointed  out  TMriT  rhoro  wnii  no  similar 
Oata  aval) ah le  for  tho  Filipino,  japanoso  and  Koronn  student r,  in  the  district  and 
there  was  no  billnguJl  education  pronram  of  any  kind  for  thono  who  did  not  spoak 
nnnllsh.    Except  for  one  small  Chinese  project  ot  tho  olenentary  level,  a  -jtato 
funded  pilot  class  at  the  Junior  Hlqh  level,  and  a  small  Japanese  bitlnnual 
education,  there  Is  no  Title  VII  pronram  to  date  for  tho  rest  of  the  Asian  studentr. 
in  the  school  district,    few  months  aqo,  the  school  district  did  receive  about 
half  a  million  dollars  under  the  bilinnual  set-aside  of  the  Fmerqency  School  Aid 
Act.    Out,  once  tho  qrant  wn^  distributed  city-wide.  Its  impact  is  hardly  visible. 

rime  does  not  a  I  low  mo  to  qo  into  detailed  discussion  on  tho  quality  of  tho 
extsttnq  small  bilinqual  education  proqrans  and  the  local  politics  of  biilnqual 
education.     I  would  like,  however,  to  conclude  this  section  by  Identifyina  some 
critical  Issues  which  should  be  of  interest  to  this  conmittee. 

1.  Accelerating  rates  of  school  suspension,  truancy,  drop-out,  juvenile 
delinquency  and,  more  recently,  violent  fiqhts  amonq  Asian  youth — all 
problems  quite  rare  J y  hoard  of  in  tho  Asian  community — are  unquestionably 
linked  to  the  unavailability  of  relevant  bilingual  education  for  non- 
English-speaking  students. 

2.  The  serious  lack  of  b I  1 1 nqua I -b Icu Itura I  teaching  personnel  In  the  school 
district,  shown  on  Table  {II,  Is  a  direct  result  of  a  deliberate  policy 
and  practice  of  not  affirmatively  recruiting  and  hiring  hi  lingual - 

b icu Itura I  teachers  on  tho  part  of  school  administrators.    Unless  the 
school  reverses  its  discriminatory  hiring  practice,  no  effective  and 
sufficient  bilingual  education  programs  could  bo  carried  out. 
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The  contlnulnq  outout  of  woll-moanim  fSL  teachers  by  Teachers  Training 

Colleges  not  only  will  prevent  potentially  qualified  blllnqual  teachers 

from  getting  some  training,  but  al^o  will  obstruct  community  efforts 

to  pressvjro  local  schools  to  come  up  with  more  bilingual  education  programs. 

Universities  shoulc'  be  allowed  to  sponsor  bilingual  teachers  training 

program  In  collaboration  with  not  Just  the  local  educational  agency,  but 

also  local  community  organ  I  •'lat  ions .    By  giving  priority  to  bilingual 

teachers  training,  federal  assistance  for  different  teachers  training 

programs  could  greatly  alter  the  current  shortage  In  blllnqual  teaching 
personnel. 

The  busing  program  In  many  ways  destroyed  the  small  bilingual  education 
program  In  Chinatown.    Originally  designed  for  Chinese-speaking  children, 
It  now  has  students  from  almost  every  ethnic  group  (f>n  San  Francisco. 
This  simply  means  that  needy  Ch  I  nese-speak  1  ng  ch  1 1  dren  are  itio  longer 
given  high  priority  In  this  type  of  program.     Instead,  achieving  perfect 
school  Intergratlon  and  providing  Chinese  bilingual  education  for  a  very 
small  select  group  of  children  of  ^1  I  races  are  now  given  the  number  one 
priority.    With  so  little  money  available  for  bilingual  education,  what 
doos  Congress  Intend  to  achieve?    To  meet  the  nead  of  non-English-speaking 
children?    Or  to  meet  the  strict  mandate  of  Title  VI  of-  the  CFvll  Rights 
Act?    Is  It  possible  to  separate  the  need  of  non-English-speaking 
children  from  the  strict  legal  regulrnmcint  under  Title  VJ? 
These  are  some  of  the  questions  we  hope  the  Lau  vs  Nichols  case  and 
Congress  will  ^^^Idress  to.    But  the  crucial  ciuostlon  Is  whether  the  right 
of  non-£ngl Ish-spoakinn  Chinese  students  to  receive  an  education  and  equal 
opportunities  requires  that  the  San  Francisco  Unified  School  District 
must  provide  these  students  with  special  instruction  In  English.  Federal 
District  Court  felt  surface  equality  of  facilities,  textbooks,  etc. 
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satisfied  tho  judicial  mandoto  of  a  rlqht  to  tiducotlon.    In  a  ?  to  I 
decision,  the  Minth  Circuit  Court  uphold  the  decision.    As  I  mentioned 
earlier,  the  U.S.  Supremo  Court  has  scheduled  a  hearing  for  this  case  on 
Docufnber  10  this  year.    It  maybe  of  interest  to  the  Committee  that  an 
amicus  brief  was  filed  by  the  former  Solicitor  General  Bork  three  days 
before  he  was  named  Acting  Attorney  Honeral  of  the  United  States.  Our 
hope  Is  a  favorable  decision.     If  it  Is,  It  wi  I  I  guarantee  all  non- 
Eng I Ish-speeking  children  the  rlqht  to  an  education. 

6.  Two  closely  related  Issues  must  be  raised  In  connection  with  the  suit  and 
the  bills  now  before  this  committee: 

(a)  Whether  the  right  of  non-Eng 1 1 sh-speaki ng  Chinese  students  to  receive 

an  education  and  equal  opportunities  require  that  such  special  Instruction 
In  Cngllsh  must  bo  taught  by  bilingual,  Chlnese-gpeaking  teachers. 

(b)  Whether  the  best  and  the  most  desirable  education  for  non-Engllsh- 
speaking  children  Is  In  fact  the  bilingual  education  approach  rather 
than  the  so-called  ESL  approach. 

For  obvious  reasons,  the  Supreme  Court  is  not  beinq  asked  to  speak  on  these 
two  questions.    In  my  opinion.  Congress  could  and  should  address  Itsdif 
these  two  questions  and  answer  them  In  the  affirmative..    Many  educators 
and  researchers  have  responded  positively  to  these  two  questions  while 
;ion-Engl  Ish-spoaking  groups  are  demanding  affirmative  answers  as  well. 
Bilingual  education  gives  a  non-Eng II sh-speaki ng  child  the  surest  and 
quickest  way  to  achieve  his  full  potentials  without  taking  away  his 
language  and  culture,  without  undermining  his  self-confidence  and  destroying 
his  so  I f -respect . 

I  urge  you  to  Include  your  af f Irmat I ve  stand  on  these  two  Issues  In  the  two 
bUls  under  consideration. 

7.  I  would  like  to  raise  another  fundamental  Issue  on  bilingual  education. 
Should  bilingual  education  be  treated  as  remedial  program,  a  H  i  D  program 
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or  a  complotQ  oducat fonal  pronram  to  bo  made  available  first  to  non-Enqllsh- 
gpeaklng  children  and  eventually  to  all  American  children?    Your  answer  to 
this  question  will  greatly  affect  the  future  direction  of  billnnual  education 
the  amount  of  money  to  bo  appropriated.    I  think  we  should  flatly  reject  the 
remedial  approach  and  should  allow  no  funds  to  bo  used  for  that  purpose. 
I  fhink  bl  Mnqual  oducatfon  needs  further  research  and  development.  But 
they  must  be  conducted  under  competent  and  strictest  supervision.     It  Is 
my  hope  that  billnqual  education  will  eventually  become  a  reality  for  all 
Americans.    Out  for  the  time  being,  Mmited  resourceE  require  that  the 
hlqhottnpriorlty  for  billnqual  education  be  assiqnod  to  students  with 
non-Enq I Ish-speakinq  background. 
In  conclusion,   I  would  like  to  urqe  that  Congress  declare  Its  strongest' 
conwJtment  to  provide  billnqual  education  for  all  non-Eng I  I sh-speak Ing  children 
In  the  country.    This  recommendation  In  no  way  suggests  that  I  am  In  favor  of 
not  providing  bi  lingua)  education  for  native-born  Asian  Ajner  leans  or  for  that 
matter,  any  native-born  of  any  ethnic  group  or  nationality.    We  have  gone  too  far 
already  with  the  melting-pot  myth  and  we  have  destroyed  many  positive  aspects  of 
our  cultural  pluralism.    Especially  for  those  who  are  now  rediscovering  their 
lost  cultural  and  linguistic  heritage,  bilingual  education  Is  an  absolute  must. 
For  Asian  Americans  who  have  been  taught  to  abandon  their  cultural  heritage  and 
to  disassociate  themselves  completely  from  the  Asian  American  community,  bilingual 
education  Is  by  far  the  most  viable  program  for  regaining  their  lost  heritage. 
Their  need  for  bilingual  education  Is  Just  as  great.    Unfortunately,  time  and 
priority  do  not  allow  me  to  address  to  this  very  Important  need  In  the  Asian 
American  community.     I  think  Congress  should  respond  to  these  rising  Interests 
I n  ethnic  herl tage . 

I  still  think  that  a  true  bilingual  education  Is  the  best  answer  to  these 
ConceZ-nSr    }  only  wish  that  everyone  In  this  country  could  have  a  bilingual  education. 
But  for  the  time  being,  our  number  one  obligation  Is  to  the  non-Eng I Ish-speakinq 
in  terms  of  bilingual  need.  I  thank  you. 
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SiMiadir  ( 'i;.\.vs'i'n,\.  In  or'ih'i' to  k(M*|)  inoN'iiio' and  to  ;i'(*t  totlniolluM' 
paiu'ls,  may  we  hear  now  IVorn  .Mr.  Kills  St  i-ai^rlit.  I  luwr.  sotiu'  (jiu's- 
tions  I  want  to  snhniir  lo  yon  in  wriiiu,!"'.  Dr.  \Van<r,  {ind  I  >vi!l  save 

tlllMH. 

STATEMENT  OF  BIRGIL  L.  KILLS  STRAIGHT,  PRESIDENT,  NATIONAL 
COALITION  OF  INDIAN-CONTROLLED  SCHOOL  BOARDS,  INC. 

Mv.  JviLLs  Stiiaujmt.  My  nanio  is  Hii'tjfil  Kills  Straight.  1  lun  an 
;()<i:lahi  Sioux  from  tlu'  .Nhvlicini'  Uool  District  of  tlu'  Pint*  Kid^i*  In- 
dian K(\sc'rvati{)i|  in  Sout  h  DaUola,  and  n  nunuhiM' ol"  t  lu' ( ).irlala  SiouN 
Ti'llml  Council.  1  am  a[)|)cin'inii'  before  you  today  in  my  capacity  as 
president*.  oT  the  Coiilit  ion  of  Tndian-Cont  I'oHcd  School  Hoards,  Inc. 

Tho-  coulition  is  composed  of.  some  Uf)  schools  ami  Indian  or^zanizn- 
tions  in  Slates  of  the  I'nion  whicli  cai-ry  on — or  are  interested  iu 
cari-yinir  — edncat  iomil  pro^ri-ams  for  1  ndian  chihlriMi.  Tlu^  coiilit  ion 
is  the  lir.sr  national,  iri'assi'oots.  Indian  ora'anixat ion  devoted  to  edu- 
cational reform.  Wv  .st^arled  in  OctolM^-  of  IDTl  with  four  member 
Ixjards  and  have  n-rown  to  our  j)i'esenr  ,si/.e  in  ju,sl  :2  year,s. 

i^efon*.  1  f)ivsent  our  test^iukouy  rc<rai'din,ir  Senate  bill  *2r);V2,  t^he 
Hiliiiofual  Kducatiou  Keforin  A<'t*of  10T.*5..  and  Seujite  bill  1205;^,  the 
Comprehensix'c  Hilin^i'ual  Kihication  AjuenduK'iil s  Act  of  U'T-'J.  I  \\'oul(l 
like,  it)  i^xliMul  lo  you,  Senat^or  Cr'unston,  and  >'our  conunittee,  and  in 
pnrticuhu"  Scnaliu*  Kennedy,  t  he.  ^^'cetinirs  of  onr  execut  i\'e  boai'd  and 
oni'  irem'i'al  niemUei'sliip,  and  to  thanlc  you  for  in\'itinix  iirf  to  partici- 
pate in  tlii.s  Iieai'ii^iT. 

I  would  iike  to  ath  ise  you  t^hat  wqiv  infoi-mod  last  Friday  jd)out 
this  heariua',  and  some  t)t'  us  were  completely  unprepared  foi*  this. 
TheiM  is  a  conx'ention  .iroiu^jf  on  in  'I'ulsa,  the  Xatioiuil  C'ontri'ess  of 
.Vmei*ican  Indians,  and  most  of  our  peo[)le  ai'c  at^teniMuir  that. 

There  is  another  confenMice  comin^^  up  ^vith  iIk*  Xatiomil  Indian 
Kduration  As.so{Mation  \n  ^filwaukee.  I  am  sui'e  these  <i*roup.s  ^voiild 
like  to ]>rese n I-  some  I'oi-ni  of  resolution  to  this  conunitteo. 

T  woulfl  like  to  state  ali-o  that  we  would  like  to  respond  to  your 
<[Uesrions  in  wi'itinir  after  this  liearinir.  1  have  the  material  which  the 
{•oalition  is  preseiitinir,  but,  as  T  ha\'e  inditMted  before,  thei'e  are  well 
o>"er  i^TjO  s])oken  ianii'uatres  ammiir  the  Indians,  and  e^'ery  one.  of  those* 
tril)e,shas  its  own  s[)ecilic  ]irol>lems. 

Seiiator  ( 'r:.\x.sTox.  T  understand  fully,  and  let  me  sav  that  I  do  not 
know  what  our  scliedule  will  be,  but  by  some  method,  whether  by  heai'- 
inir  b^  'another  method,  wi*  do  want  to  iret  a  full  o[)[)ort unity  for 
evoryotie  fi-(uu  the  Indian  c(Mnn\unit ies  or  any  other  to  submit  totally 
t  heir'  \'ie\\'s  to  us,  and  \ve  will  takc^  into  account  t  heir  \'iews. 

Mr.  KiLKs  S'ri:.\ujirr.  I  am  sure  this  will  ))(•  ap])rcciate<l.  There  are 
Indian  educators  in  the  audience  hei-e  today,  and  I  would  like  to  have 
t)u\se  |>e()i)le  resj)ond  to  some  of  these  (juestions.  Perhaps  this  can  ])e 
arran«red. 

Semi  tor  CicANS'rox.  In  someway  W(»  will  siH»k  fodo  that. 

ifr.  Krra.s  SrK.Airiirr.  To  be^^in.  T  would  like  to  make  some  initial 
eomments,  w]\ich  T  believe  will  lay  the  irroundwork  for  the  snbstancc 
of  my  conunents  u  poii  S.  2552  and  S,  25,^1^. 

A  theme,  wliich  the  Coalition  oP  Tndiaii-Cout rolled  School  Boards 
has  maintained  throutrhout  its  hrief  2-yeai-  existence  is  that,  proven^.- 
mental  uf^encics.  in  their  implementation  of  legislation  must  be  held 
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aeeountalilc  for  cMrryin^:  (mi.  the  purposes  of  Congress,  Indeed,  the 
Proyiilout  of  Mk'.  UhiUul  Stales  nnist,  he  held  necourituble  for  the  iinple- 
lueatation  of  ]o<rislaliou  which  is  oiuictod  by  Congress  and  which  he 
himself  signs  into  luAV. 

It  seems  to  ns  that  tho  present  turmoil  in  high  phiocs,  the  events 
op  tlie  |)as(-  ^nv  months,  t\w  ciirunislnnces  of  the  ivsiginifions  of  the 
Viee  Presidi.tJt.  of  tl\c  Attorney  Generid.  und  all  the.  related  events — 
it  seems  to  us.  Afr.  Chnirnian,  thtit.  these  things  come  to  bear  upon  this 
prol)iem  of  aeeonntubility. 

We  sincerely  hoi)e  that  these  events  serve  to  give  yon,  the  Congress, 
as  \yell  as  the  American  peo])K^  as  a  whole*  a  new  ]>erspc(:tive,  Wc  hope 
it  gives  you  a  j)ei'spective  wliich  will  bring  you  up  to  a  level  of  under- 
standing and  perhaps  eni])athy  for  the  ])roblems  we  face  as  Indian 
people  dennuKling  aceoAuUahilit y  of  the  B\irea\i  of  Indian  AiTairs  and 
StiUe  and  local  educational  agencies.  \\\u]  e\'en.  as  the  t^vents  of 
Wounded  Knee  have  (leiuf)nst  rated,  accountability  of  present  day 
tribal  governments. 

I  might  add  a  note  at  this  point  which  deals  not  with  the  coaliti(>n, 
but  rather  with  niy  c.xjUM'ience  as  n  ti'ibal  councilman  on  the  Pine 
Ridge  r^eservation.  . 

In  Felvrnary  of  this  year.  I  and  two  other  L-oxineilmen  of  the  Oglala 
Sioux  ronncih  upon  rep<>ated  outcries  fi'om  menib?rs  of  our  districts, 
iiitroduced  an  iinf)eaclnnent  resolution  rallintr  for  the  impeachment 
of  tiie  i)resident  of  the  Oglala  Sioux  Tribe,  :\Ir.  Dick  Wilson.  Wo  felt 
at  that  time,  ami  stili  feel,  that  there  was  sufTieient  documentation  to 
warrant  ^fr.  Wilson's  im]:)ca(  hment. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  Wilson  controllerl  the  impeachment  process 
and,  in  effect.  ])resided  at  his  own  impeaclunent.  hearing.  We  appealed 
to  the  Buivau  of  Indian  Affairs,  but  found  that  their  interests  were 
cotenninous  with  l^fr.  Wilson's,  ^vl^o,^  the  people  found  they  had  no 
fair  reconi'se  for  their  complaints,  in  dcsjieration,  they  called  upon 
the  leaders  of  the  AnuM-icnn  Indian  I\rovement. 

As  a  result,  this  comitry  had  to  contend  with  tho.  occupation  of 
Wounded  Knee,  I  bring  this  up  to  highlight  this  whole  q\!estion  of 
acconntahditv.  Accountability  to  whom?  On  January  JU  of  this  year, 
I  testified  before  .Senator  Ervin's  Conuuittec  on  Government  Opera- 
tions relative  to  the  impoundment  of  funds  authori/.ed  by  Congress 
forthe Indian  Education  Actof  1072. 

In  concluding  ui  v  testimony,  I  stated  : 

Wf»  hnpc  far  tlic  snlco  of  niir  rhlMron  woU  as  for  the  snko  nf  Hio  nation  ns  a 
wholp  that  wh.itevor  l)o  the  final  content  of  S.  373 — the  i mpnnnd men t  control 
l>m — that  yo\i  act  to  retnin  a  C^ovcniinont  acoowiUahlc  to  the  pooplo. 

Accountability  to  the  people,  Afr.  Chairman,,  isn't  that  what,  our 
Government  is  all  about?  If  the  Coalition  of  Indian-Controlled  School 
Boards  is  anythinir*  sir,  it  is  simply  this:  Indian  people  demanding, 
an  account  from  Govei-nment  for  the  mess  that  has  couie  to  be  known 
as  "Indian  Education/'  Accoiuitahility,  Mr.  Chairman*  can  only  he 
attained  when  the  structures  of  Government,  and  tlie  .structures  for 
the  implementation  of  Government  programs,  are  designed  Avith 
checks  against  bureau  era  tic-  abuse.  ^  .        :  ^ 

If  the  purpose  of  a  particular  piece  of  legi.slation  is  to  provide 
for  the  educational  needs  of  Indian  children — and  specifically  for 
the  hilimrual  educational  needs  of  Inrlian  children — then  it  is  the  duty 
of  Congress  to  insure  that  the  structures  of  implementation  provide 
for  accountability  to  Indian  people. 
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AVc  iwv.  Ihv  only  who  cnii  validly  assoss  tlic.  dofrroo  to  wliirli 

abilinpiid  pi'o<j:rnm  is  mciM  ini;  otir  dliildi'cMrs  Ju^ods.  Wo  Jiro  tlu^  poopli' 
who  can  toll  you  whotlior  or  not  moiioys.  which  yon  aiillioi'i/.u  and 
upi)roi)riato  aftof  loii^^  and  oxliMiistivo  jioarin^rs,  am  boiii^  spont  for 
the  puri)o.sos  wliicli  you  intondod. 

Tn  c'oiu'lndinir  this  profaoo  to  our  ivmarks,  Mr.  Chnirinan,  wv  would 
like,  to  iMnphasi/>o  V(mw  stToncrly  tiiat  it  is  not  onou<rh  to  i-oco^niizo 
the  needs  of  Tiuliau  students — aiul  in  ])artiruiar  l)iliuiruni  Tndiau  stu- 
dents— it  is  notonouirl^  to  ronipiie  statistics  docuuuuitinfr  tiiosc.  needs, 
to  iieai'  testimony  from  i)eo])ie  like  myself,  and  t hen  throuirH  h\c:isla- 
tion  to  make  moneys  available  to  !!ioct  those  needs. 

The  heart  of  the  matter  is,  to  whom  do  yon  make  those  moneys 
available?  ''I'hcre  must  he  nuM'hanisms  develo]nMl  in  the  le^nshition  tluit 
both  monitors  and  controls  tho  exjienditurc  of  tlur  mom\vs  appropri- 
ated. These  mechani.sms  niu.st  be  mechanisms  of  accountability  to 
Indian  people. 

We  can  say  without  hesitation  that  we  suppoi-t  the  passa.irc*-  of  le^ris- 
lation  (?xten(lin«r  the  authorization  of  title  VII  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1005,  We  feel  that  it  would  be 
foolish  for  the  Federal  Government  to  abandon  this  pi-ofrrain  at  this 
time.  We  note  that  both  S.  2552  and  S,  2553  call  for  the  establ  islunent 
of  a  Bureau  of  I^iliufrual  Education  and  establish  a  15-iuen\l)cr  Na- 
tiomil  Advisory  Comu'il  on  Bilinfrnal  P^ducation. 

We  feel  that  this  is  a  i-easonable  .step  in  the  direction  of  jn-oviding 
for  an  accountabh^  .structure,  particularly  we  would  .say  from  the 
.standpoint  of  oui*  Spauisb-speakiuir  brothers.  We  note  that  S.  2552 
provides  for  trainin^^  of  biliufrual  educators,  emphasi/.es  collo<res  and 
junioi'  colleires  wheiv  the  majority  of  the  student  body  are  Spani.sli 
si)eakinfr.  mandates  bilininial  profri'juns  in  all  .subject  areas  in  the 
languafre  a  child  learns  in^  amends  the  Vocational  Education  Act.  and 
Adult  Basic  Education  Act  and  the  act  which  establishes  the  National 
Fn.stitute  of  Education  in  such  a  way  as  to  jii-ovide  for  bilingual  pro- 
i^ranis  in  the  respective  acts. 

We  foel  such  pi-ovision  will  pmvide  a  broader  fonun  to  deal  with 
hilin<riial  education.  Senator  Cranston,  you  stated  in  your  iufcroductory 
.statements  before  the  Senate- — 

Tlie  measures  wo  introduced  today  Imve  an  i<l(»nticnl  goal:  To  provide  edu- 
cational program.^  tliat  rcfiard  tli<»  l)jlin;?nnl  eliild  as  advantaged.  I  l)eIiGvo  that 
ItiUTignal  education  can  l)e  a  ;xreat  force  in  ffistoring  ('dncational  cliange  in 
America.  And  It  clearly  rejects  tlie  idea  tliat  the  prime  ohjcetive  of  the  school 
i.s  to  wipe  out  all  dilTcrences  in  style,  lieritapo,  and  langnn^je  backKroand. 
delivering  to  society — nt  the  end  of  V2  years — a  nicely  packaged,  well -rehearsed 
automatic  reciter  of  majority  maxims. 

Wo  thiidc  this  is  a.  .sipiificant  .statenieni  on  the  part  of  a  U.S.  Senator 
and  eoncur  with  this  view,  Tn  general,  then,  we  would  suppoii  the 
passaofe  of  the.se  bills.  TTowever,  we  do  not  thiidc  that  the  provisions  in 
either  bill  are  adequate  to  provide  for  the  needs  of  iho.  Tjulian 
community. 

The  rest  of  the  statement  consists  of  recommendations. 

Senator  Ckaxstox.  The  rest  of  your  .statement  covers  your  pro- 
po.sals  re  bilincrual  education  for  Indians? 
Mr,  KiLi-s  Straight.  Right.  It  refers  to  the  bill,  item  by  item. 

Senator  Craxstox.  And  you  spell  out  what  you  feci  are  the  needs 
for  bilingual  education  among  the  Indian  children? 
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xMr.  KiiA.s  Stkaumit.  It  covers  it.  I  would  like  to  emphasize  this 
point  : 

('?)  provido  finaiHMal  assistance  to  LEA'S  or  to  educational 
institutions,  whether  ]nil)lic  or  private,  in  conjunction  with  local  edu- 
cational a.<rencies  for  the  purposes  as  outlined  in  section  721(a)  (2), 
and  (4)  with  special  prof(MViice  (riven  to  those  institutions  con- 
stituted from  members  of  the  paiticular  limited  English-speaking 
cultural  orroup. 

The  reason  for  tho  sufr^roslion  we  lun-e  presented  above  is  twofold. 
First,  our  ex]Xirienco  with  technical  a&sistance  agencies  as  well  as 
institutions  of  higher  learning  has  shown  that  too  many  times  an  insti- 
tution is  given  a  grant  which  lias  no.  knowledge  of  the  particular 
Indian  community  which  it  is  siipposed  to  be  helping. 

Wc  have  testimony  which  1  would  like  to  incorporate  with  this. 

Senator  Cuaxston'.  You  are  submitting  that  for  the  record? 

ilr.  KiM.s  SmvrGin'.  Yes. 

Senator  Cuaxstox,  Fine.  Thank  you  very  muclu 

As  you  know,  ilie  educational  affairs  of  native-American  children 
arc  spread  among  several  dilTerent  Federal  agencies  with  overlapping 
jurisdictions. 

What,  do  you  see  as  the  proper  rol(i  for  the  U.S.  Oflicc  of  Education 
for  Indian  education  ])rogranis? 

Mr.  KiM.s  Stkaigut.  I  think  we  must  take  the  initial  role  or  the 
role  of  applying  that  legislation  which  was  created  by  the  Congress  to 
make  it  more  appropriate  for  Indian  people  in  the  communities, 
^  I.ast  year.  Senator  Kennedy  introduced  a  lull  called  the  Indian 
Education  Act.  It  is  )xirallel  to  the  Bilingual  Education  Act,  only  in 
that  act  it  deals  with  the  American  Indian  people.  Fifteen  members  of 
our  committee  were  a))pointed  by  the  President  which  we  feel  person- 
ally were  based  on  political  expediency  ri\t\uvi  than  clmosing  qualified 
people  serving  on  the  committee. 

We  would  like  to  recommend,  as  pointed  out  here,  if  this  bill  is 
l>assed»  and.  if  monevs  are  nuule  avnilal)le  and  everything  is  included 
in  this  which  meets  the  ap])roval  of  Congress,  this  15-member  advisory 
<'Ouncil  be  appointed  by  the  Secretary. 

There  you  would  find  people  who  are  interested  in  education  who 
are  involved  on  this  council. 

Senator  Ckax.ston.  That  is  providfvL  you  know,  in  the  bill, 

Mr.  Kills  Stkakuit.  Kight.  We  found  ourselves  fii^htinc:  amongst 
ourselves  as  an  Indian  organization,  and  from  tribe  to  tribe,  merely 
because  the  whole  appointment  process  was  actually  left  up  to  the 
President,  and  the  majoritv  of  the  15  members  of  the  board  were 
a|)])ointed  becau.se  of  the  fact  that  they  were  liepnblican.s,  the  fact  that 
they  know  some  Republican  i)erson  involved  here. 

We  find  that,  even  though  it  helps  us  very  much,  we  still  have  a  big 
battle  ahead  of  us. 

T  would  like  to  point  out  there  is  a  need  for  comprehensive  lenrisla- 
tion  to  address  overridin.o-  problems  in  Indian  education.  We  believe 
that^juch  legi.slation  must  be  enacted,  and  must  be  enacted  by  Congress 
wh'cb  is  willinnrtohelp  the  Indians. 

In  closing-,  Mr.  Chairman.  T  would  like  to  incorporate  for  the  record 
those  items  I  mentioned  previou.sly. 

Senator  Crax.stox.  Thank  you.  The  entire  matter  will  go  in  the 
record. 

^  [The  prepard  .statement  of  Mr.  Kills  Straight  follows:] 
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Mr.  Chainua.'i,  .v.y  m-u:ic  la  M!'r,i.l  KllJi;  iiLrait.'iit .     I  uin  an  Of^liila 
Sioux  from  the  Medicine  Root  Dinli-ict  of  the  Pino  Hirj.-^c  Indiiiii  )?or,erYalion 
in  StniM*  linkotu,  t-.ui  a  iric-nibt-r  of  Lh»^  0.-1;l!-l  ["ioux  Tri^nl  Coaiici  i.     I  tvn 
appeuririt^  brrorc?  yo\i  lo.iny  in  iwy  caju'ic i  t;/  <ta  Pi-or) .'uicr. of  tlio  Coalition 
of  Indjcin  Controno.i  School  lio.-irdr, ,  Inc.    Tlie  Coriliticn  in  (.■or.posed  of 
pome  ninoty-fivo  I'jiioobj  and  hulinn  ori'.;u:il.'.-'ilior.s  in  tvc:nt>'-l"ivo  L;Lates 
of  tlic  Ur.ion  vhich  carry  on,  or  are  intoretsted  in  cari"yint/»  on, 
oducal^  o::aT    ro£;,i'^.:.r-  I'or  Indian  chiKh'en.    Tnp  Coulitior.  ir.  the  Virr.t 
nationrtl,  £:rar.croo',j; ,  Iru'iian  or{'.'-vni;:atdc»r.  tievoted  to  eciucaLional  rol'on::. 
We  started  in  October  of  1971  with  four  ir.r-i.'ibcr  boards  and  have  provn 
to  our  |M'oi.u?nt  t',i::c  In  Juat  tvo  years. 

Before  I  present  our  tef;tir:iony  ret^arJin(;  Scnatij  }ij  11  I?5?^?,  the 
"Bilinfiuai  Kducatio'i  Ilcform  Act  of  1973",  wid  Senate  i>i.ll  the 
"Comprehensive  BiJini^ual  Hducation  Airienciinor.tfl  Act  of  1973",  I  v;ou3d 
like  to  extend  to  you  Senator  Pell  and  your  coirjuittecj  and  in  ])articular 
Senators  Kenjiedy  and  Cranston,  the  greetins^  of  our  Kv^cutive  Board 
and  our  general  mernberchip ,  and  to  thank  you  for  inviting  us  to  participate 
in  this  hearing. 

To  begin,  I  would  like  to  make  some  initial  conir.ents,  which  I  believe 
will  lay  the  ground  voi'k  *l*or  the  substance  of  ijiy  coiriir.onts  upon  .S.  2552 
and  S.  2553. 

A  theme  which  the  Coalition  of  Indian  Controlled  School  Boards  has 
maintained  throughout  itt,  brief  two  year  existance  is  that  governmental 
agencies,  in  their  implementation  of  Legislation,  must  be  held  accountable 
for  carry  ins  out  the  pvirposes  of  Congress.    Indeed,  tiie  President  of 
the  United  States,  muist  be  held  accountable  for  the  implementation  of 
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LeKir.lalion  whi(»ji  I:;  ciui'.'t  cii  by  i:oni;,:\-;;i',  fjid  v;hit*b.  l)e  )iiinscir  si^na 
into  Luw.     It  necinr.  to  vu?  tfint  the  ju'cscnt  turmoil,  in  high  plucci:. , 
the  events  of  thr  :"t;'.t  few  inontln;,  tho  <-i  rcunstfuu^::'.  of  tlie  rci-.i^ncitions 
of  Ihc  Vice  Pros i;it\it ,  of  l.h«  Attoriu-y  ociuiru."! ,  tiivl  all  the  rc.Uited 
event".,  -  it  necsuu  to  vir.  Mr.  Ciiairiiiun  -  lh.*it  thost*  thin^^r.  come  to  bear 
upon  Uii«  prob.lc:n  ol*  Aecour.t.gM  1  i/ty .     We  ninccrely  ho}>o  th:it  the^e 
event};  Gt-rve  to  t;ive  yuvi,  'I'lie  Congreijs,  ai*.  v.'cill  ul-  the  A:::erie:ui  people 
as  ii  whole,  a  new  .perspective.     We  hope  it  gives  you  a  perspective  vhicii 
will  brin^;  you  up  to  a  level  of  underr.tiind i ng  luid  poriutpa  oxputliy  for 
the  problc:r;S  we  face  as  India:i  peo])le  dei:ianding  accountability  of  tlie 
Bureau  of  Tudirui  Affairs  ajid  Gtate  imd  Local  Educational  Agencies,  and 
even,  tis  the  events  of  Wounded  Knee  have  demonstrated,  accountability 
of  present  day  Tribal  Governinents .    I  mirjit.  add  a  note  at  this  point 
which  deals  not  vitJj  the  Coalition,  but  rather  with  ir»y  experience  as 
a  Tribal  Counei^.man  on  the  Pine  Ridge  Reservation.     In  February  of  this 
year  I  cmd  two  other  Councilmen  of  the  Ocl»*ila  Sioux  Council  upon 
repeated  outerys  from  members  of  our  districts,  introduced  an  impeachment 
resolution  eallin^;  for  the  impeachment  of  the  President  of  the  Oglala 
Sioux  Tribe,  Mr.  Dick  Wilson.    We  felt  at  that  time  and  still  feel  that 
there  was  sufficient  documentation  to  warrant  Mr.  Wilson's  impeachment. 
Unfortunately  Mr.  Wilson  controlled  the  impeachment  process  and  in  effect 
presided  at  his  own  impeachment  hearing.    We  appealed  to  the  r^ureau  of 
India/1  Affairs,  but  found  that  their  interests  whei  e  co-terminous  with 
Mr.  Wilson's.    W>ien  the  people  found  they  had  no  fair  recourse  for  their 
complaints,  in  desperation,  they  called  upon  the  leaders  of  the  American 
Indian  Movement.    As  a  result,  this  country  had  to  contend  with  the 
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occupation  of  Wounded  IUh.'h.     L  hrij'it;  this  up  to  hii;h.l.W:5ht  this  whole 
question  oV  ticcouritubility .    Accountability  to  who:n?    On  Jiinuary  3J  of 
this  year,  T  tf.'£tiried  heI"ore  Genutor  Krvin's  Corwnittco  on  Governrnentnl 
Onertitionr.  relative  to  the  ijiipoundr.er.t  of  I'unclr.  fi.ui,hori zed  by  Cont;rot;s 
for  the  Inditui  Educatlorv  Act  oV  vy(2.     In  concluding  iny  tcr,tiiQony  I 
stated,  "We  hope  i'or  the  \\i±fj  of  our  children  as  well  as  for  the  sa>.e 
of  the  Nation  as  a  whojc  that  whatever  be  the  final  content  of  S.373 
(The  lMipoundr:jent  Conti'ol  Hill)  that  you  act  to  retain  a  Governnient 
Aecoimtable  to  the  people."    Accountabi 3 ity  to  the  people  -  Mr.  Chairman  - 
isn't  that  what  our  isoveni'.r.eut  iv>  all  about?     If  the  Coalition  of 
Indian  Controlled  Schoc-  Boards  is  ruiythint;  Sir,  it  is  simply  this, 
Indian  people  demanding;  tui  account  from  Government  for  the  mess  that 
has  come  to  be  known  ar.  "Indian  Education",    Accoiuitabili  ty  >  Mr.  Chairman, 
ca.1  only  be  attained,  wlien  the  structures  of  government,  and  the 
structures  for  the  implei.ientation  of  gcvernment  programs,  are  designed 
with  checks  against  Bureaucratic  abuse.    If  the  purpose  of  a  particular 
piece  of  legislation  is  to  provide  for  the  Educational  needs  of  Indian 
children,  ojid  specifically  for  the  Bi-lingual  Educational  needs  of 
Indian  Children,  then  it  is  the  duty  of  Congress  to  insure  that  the 
structures  of  implementation  provide  for  accountability  to  Indian  people. 
We  are  the  only  people  who  can  validly  assess  the  degree  to  which  a 
Bi-lingual  program  is  meeting  our  children's  needs.    We  are  the  people 
who  can  tell  you  whether  or  not  monies,  which  you  authorize  and 
appropriate  after  long  and  exhaustive  hearings ,  are  being  spent  for  the 
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iMjrpoaes  which  you  intejuit-d .     In  cotuvliLiinj;  thii;  lu^efticfi  to  our  remarks, 
Mr Chairman ,  wo  vould  li.':e  to  einpht.i2i'^e  very  stroni^ly ,  thiit  it  is  not 
enou-:h  to  roco..:ni'^e  the  nt-uJ.s  of  ladiin  istiulcrits ,  ana  in  particular 
lU-.lin,v:ual  iiidiitn  students,  it  ia  r.^l  L'noufjh,  to  (.omuile  statictics 
dofiu.Tiontini;  thcr.-j  noei^.L; ,  to  he?L.-;  tei3t::::ony  t'yon  people  like  iiiynelf, 
tuid  then  throu^;}i  Ic^i  slat  ion  to  mtike  irionioy  available  to  meet  those 
needs.    The  heart  of  the  jnntter  is  to  whom  do  you  make  those  irionies 
available?    Triei'e  ;;iust  be  inech:tnis;na  devulopod  in  the  leci^lation  that 
both  }r;onitors  and  controls  the  expenditure  of  the  monies  appropriated. 
These  ineclianisnis  iraist  be  ingf.tliani sip.s  of  accountability  to  Indian  peonle. 

We  can  5 a;,-  without  hesitation  that  ve  support  the  jjassage  of 
lee  is  J  at  ion  extending  the  authorization  of  Title  VII  of  tlie  Elementary 
ajid  Seco-idary  Education  Act  of  1965.    We  feel  that  it  would  be  foolish 
for  the  p*ederal  Government  to  abandon  this  progra-ti  at  this  time.  We 
note  that  both  S.2552  and  S.2553  call  for  the  establishment  of  a  Bureau 
of  3i-lingual  Education  and  establish  a  15-iiieiaber  National  Advisory 
Council  on  Bi-lingual  Education*  .  We  feel  that  this  is  a  reasonable 
step  in  the  direction  of  providing  for  an  accountable  structure, 
particularly  we  vould  say  from  the  standpoint  of  our  Spanish-speaking 
Brothers.    We  note  that  S. 2552  provides  for .training  of  bi-lingual 
educators,  emphasizes  colleges  and  junior  colleges  where  the  majority 
of  the  student  body  are  Spanish  speaking,  mandates  bi-lingual  programs 
in  all  subject  areas  in  the  language  a  child  learns  in,  amends  the 
Vocational  Education  Act>  tlie  Adult  Basic  tJducation  Act  and  the  act 
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vhich  estabiiuhcs  the  lijit.  lonfU  i;ir:l  ilut^-^    of    Kducalion  in  liuch  a  vcty 
as  to  providt^  for  bi-]ir.i;uai  riroj^rrj^s  in  the  respective  acts.    V/e  I'ee.l 
auch  provision  will  provide  <i  brofiiei'  forun  to  deal  with  BL -lingual 
Kducation.    Senator  CranL.ton  statci  in  hie  introductory  ytate.'^ientt'.  he  fore 
tiie  Senate  "The  weasureii  we  introJuoe  today  have  an  identical  £;;oal :  To 
provide  edu'"'at ional  pro^sriuns  that  re^^tird  the  bi-]inF,ual  child  as 
advanta{5ed.    I  believe  Lhrit  bilint^i:?.!  education  can  be  a  r.reat  force 
in  fostering  cducation;\L  chaiif^e  in  /vj:;erica.     Antl  it  clearly  rejects 
the  idea  that  tlie  prir;e  objective  of  the  school  is  to  wipe  out  all 
differences  in  style,  hcrita*^e,  and  Itmguage  background,  delivering 
to  society      at  the  end  of  12  years  -  a  nicely  packaged,  well  rehearsed 
automatic  reciter  of  majority  nia:<iins."    V/e  think  this  is  a  significant 
statement  on  the  part  of  a  United  States  Senator  and  concur  with  this 
view.    In  general  then  we  would  support  the  passage  of  these  Bills. 
However,  ve  don't  think  that  the  provisions  in  either  Bill  are  adequate 
to  provide  for  the  needs  of  the  Indian  comniunity. 
SPECIFIC  RECOM>!EIlDATIOriS  S.g3^3 

Sec.  702  (a)  Policy;  Appropriations.    We  suggest  an  addition  (a)  (3) 
to  this  Section  which  would  specify  as  one  of  the  purposes  to  provide 
financial  assistance  for  Teacher  Training,  and  other  related  activities. 
Suggested  wording  for  this  section  would  be, 

"(3)  to  provide  financia.1  assistance  to  L.E.A.  *s  or  to  Blducational 
Institutions  whether  public  or  private  in  conjunction  with  local 
educational  agencies  for  the,  purposes  as  outlined  in  Soc.  721  (a)(2), 
(3)  and  {h)  with  special  preference  given  to  those  institutions  con- 
stituted from  members  of  the  particular  limited  English  speaking  cultural 
group . 
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The  reason  for  the  tiutico:;!.! on  wo  htivo  presented  above  is  twofold.  First 
our  experience  with  teclinical  assictimce  agoncios  a.s  well  £is  institutions 
of  higher  learning  har.  shown  that  too  mf>^iy  times  iin  institution  is 
given  a  grant  which  haii  nn  knowledge  of  the  particular  Indian  coia/nunity 
which  it  is  sui.poned  to  he  helping. 

Thus  v;c  think  an  emphasis  should  be  placed  upon  the  backed  round  of  the 
Ac;ency  providing  these  typet:  of  services.    V/e  believe  apriority  should 
be  placed  on  the  developirient  of  Indian  Controlled  Institutions  to 
serve  Indiaii  people.     I  wcuJd  like  to  note  here  Mr.  Chairman  t!iat  I 
speak  of  Indian  Institutions  and  Inditm  Communities,  rather  than 
"lifnxtod  KnK-lir.h  speakinc  groups"  primarily  because  X  am  here  to  make 
recommendationr.  which  will  make  this  lci;;;islation  relevant  for  Indian 
people. 

Secondly  I  think  consideration  should  be  given  to  L.E.A.'s 
themselves  receivini^  Bi-lingual  Grants  to  conduct  developmental 
activities  at  the  local  level  with  the  Grant  Funded  at  a  level  allowing 
them  to  secure  their  own  technical  assistance  by  sub-contract  whether 
from  institutions  of  high  learning,  private  organization  or  from 
individuals.    But  I  want  to  emphasize  that  I  am  considering  the  expanded 
definitions  of  L.E.A.  under  Section  722.    In  this  discussion,  and  am 
concerned  specifically  with  elementary  and  secondary  schools  operated 
for  Indian  children  which  are  Indinn  rontrnlled  nonprofit  institutions 
or  organizations  of  Indian  tribes.    We  are  concerned  with  developing 
that  mechanism  which  will  most  closely  provide  for  community  control 
of  the  educational  process. 
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Section  Y03  (a)(i)((:)     *'l)oriiiiti.on;.:/Re&ulat ions" 

Although  the  intent  of  the  bill  is  to  provide  fur  the  needs  of  'chi.ldren 
of  liifiitod  hlnglish-iipoaKing  abi-lity'  it  see-ms;  to  \>s  that  a  great  niunber 
or  Indiiui  children  will  only  be  eligible  by  Oerirution  oV  the  Couunlscioner 
through  regulation.    V.'c  would  rathe:'  r,ee  IndiuiiS  eligible  by  definition 
in  the  Bill.,  thus  we  would  sug^^eijt  a  new  Section  (C)  which  states 
"Native  Ainerican  children  whose  dominate  language  is  other  than  Ent'.lish" 
be  added  and  desif,nate  the  Section  703  (a)  (l)   (C)  as  provided  in  the 
Bill  as  Section  703  (u)(I)(D). 

Section  703  (a)  {k)  (A)  (iii).    We  would  suggest  that  there  be  an 
addition  of  the  woi*d  "Tribe"  betv;een  Nation,  tuid  Territory.  Although 
we  prefer  to  think  of  ourselves  as  Nations  we  realize  that  the  definition 
as  accepted  by  most  non-Indians  docs  not  conform  to  ours.    Thus  to 
eliminate  any  doubt  that  the  law  is  concerned  with  tribal  history  we 
think  it  appropriate  to  make  this  specification. 

Section  703  (a)  {h)  (E)  (ii).    Although  we  believe  that  there  should 
be  involvement  by  parents;  teaehei's  and  students  we  would  prefer  the 
weight  of  the  committee  to  be  in  favor  of  parents.    For  this  reason 
we  would  suggest  strong  Itmguage  in  this  section  which  would  eliminate 
teacher  domination.    Suggested  language  might  be  "with  the  participation 
and  approval  of  a  community  committee  composed  of,  and  selected  by  sucli 
parents  from  their  own  number  of  which  at  least  one-half  the  members 
shall  be  such  parento  and,  where  applicable,  secondary  school  students, 
and  such  teachers  in' an  advisory  capacity  as  are  selected  by  the 
community  committee." 
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Section  7^2  "ChildrLMi  in  ^'.cliool;;  on  Roucrvations"    We  suggest  this 
section  be  changed  to  prt)V]cle  for  coverage  for  all  bilingual  Indian 
progrtuiu; .    Thus  we  would  sut;£,czt  the  heak.Un£^,  be  "Native  American 
lirnited-Knglish  JspeaXing  children." 

There  are  two  reasons  I'or  thin  approach;  first  in  the  states  of 
Oklahcna  and  Alar.ka  technically  there  are  no  reservationj; .  Secondly 
not  all  Indians  are  recognized  by  the  Federal  Govern7.ient  or  the  state 
governments,    V/e  believe  the  progrtir.!  should  be  made  available  to  all 
Indian  coirjniuiitiey  where  cliildren  have  limited  En^jlish  speaking  abilities. 
In  view  of  this  we  would  further  reco.'ninend  that  Sen,  T22  (a)  be  amended 
to  read  "For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  programs  pursuant  to  this  title 
for  individuals  serviced  by  elementary  and  secondary  schools  operated 
for  Indian  children,  a  nonprofit  institution  or  organization  of  the 
Indian  tribe  concerned  which  operates  any  such  school  for  the  purpose 
of  this  r.ection,  may  be  considered  to  be  a  local  educational  agency 
as  such  term  is  used  in  this  title," 

Section  722  (6)    V/e  feel  it  important  to  dwell  for  a  moment  upon  the 
requirements  as  set  forth  in  this  section.    The  effect  of  the  language 
in  this  section  is  to  require  that  all  bilingual  programs  to  schools 
either  operated  or  funded  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  for  elementary 
and  secondary  scliool  programs  be  channeled  through  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs.    We  object  most  strongly  to  the  designation  of  schools  funded 
by  B.I. A.    This  would  include  contract  schools  such  as  Ramah ,  New  Mexico 
or  V/ind  River  High  School,  V/yoming.     Such  schools  are  continually 
fighting  to  shed  the  yoke  of  B.I. A.  dominion.    Such  a  requirement  would 
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only  help  to  strengthen  the  dead  Bureaucracy  of  the  B.I. A.,  an  agency 
severely  criticii'.ed  in  the  Senate  Report  "Indian  Education ;    A  National 
Tragedy  -  A  nation  Challenf.o"  .    V.'c  concur  in  the  as5>ei5sment  of  this 
report  that  the  B.I. A.  is  the  Agency  mout  unresponsive  to  the  educational 
needs  of  Indian  people.    It  is  our  opinion  and  our  experience  that  the 
Bureau,  in  its  present  structure,  will  not  allow  for  the  full  impact  of 
the  proposed  legislation.    It  would  in  fact  provide  funds  to  pay  for 
the  rention  of  Civil  Service  personnel  to  whom  this  Federal  afjency  has 
a  greater  comraittnient  than  to  the  needs  of  Indian  students. 
We  recommend  that  funds  appropriated  for  Indian  students  under  S.2^y^  and 
S.2553  be  placed  under  the  responsibility  of  the  recently  established 
Office  of  Indian  Education  vrithln  the  DepartTiicnt  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare.    We  believe  this  vill  provide  a  more  accountable  structure 
for  the  Indian  programs  for  the  following  reasons: 

1.  The  framework  for  awarding  grants  and  contracts  directly  to  Indian 
communities  and  institutions  is  now  well  established^in  the  Office 
of  Indian  Education  and  would  make  such  awards  on  'the  basic  of 
need  through  a  developed  award  system; 

2.  Funds  appropriated  for  Indian  bilingual  projects  would,  if  placed 
under  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  trickle  through 
their  bureaucratic  structure,  without  a  significant  impact  reaching 
those  beneficiaries  funds  are  intending  to  reach. 

3.  Mechanisms  for  control  and  direction  of  programs  are  ensured  in 
the  grant  process  developed  by  the  Office  of  Indian  Education. 

h.    A  practical  reason  Mr.  Chairman  is  that  in  19T3,  23.1  million  dollars 
went  for  Bilingual  Educational  programs  for  Spanish  speaking  peoples 
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while  2.6  Willi  on  dollars  wtui  apent  upon  Alaskm)  and  American 
Indian  projects.    While  we  acknowledge  the  fact  of  the  larger 
number  of  Spanish  speaking  peoples  we  munt  point  out  to  you  that 
there  are  well  ove:*  J?!;0  Native  American  languages.    In  order  to 
develop  materials  and  expertitse  in  biling\uil  methods  ^or 
languages  that  do  not  have  a  European  history  there  will  necessarily 
have  to  be  a  much  greater  effort  and  expenditure  in  the  beginning. 
We  do  not  feel  that  the  interests  of  the  Indian  comip.unity  will  be 
adequately  protected  under  this  structure.    We  are  recoimaending 
therefore  that  there  be  a  set  aside  of  the  total  appropriation  for 
Indian  projects,  that  this  set  .aside  be  administered  by  the  Office 
of  Indian  Education,  and  that  the  amount  be  determined  by  need 
rather  than  by  population  statistics.    By  recommending  that  the 
Office  of  Indian  Education  administer  these  monies  we  are  not 
suggesting  Federal  Boarding  Schools  should  be  excluded  from 
eligibility  for  funds.    Rather  we  say  that  they  must  follow  the 
same  criteria  and  requirements  for  funding  established  for  all 
potential  Indian  grantees.    This  would  ensure  that  they  must 
include  the  Indian  community  in  the  development  of  bilingual 
program  and  be  subjected  to  the  same  measures  of  accountability 
that  would  be  developed  for  other  programs  funded  under  this  act. 
We  therefore  recommend  that  Section  722  (b)  be  deleted  and  in  its  place 
a  section  included  which  incorporates  the  above  recommendations. 
Part  B  -  Administration 

We  have  already  commented  upon  the  Administrative  needs  for  the  Indian 
communities.    We  do  not  oppose  the  establishment  of  the  Office  of 
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Bilingual  Educfibion,  in  f^ict  we  think  it  will  be  particularly  helpful 
for  the  Spanish  speakin(5  comnunity.    We  might  suggest  a  greater 
emphasis  upon  community  members  in  the  maXe-up  of  the  National  Bilingual 
Education  Advisory  Board.    Our  experience  with  i'^residential  appointments 
would  lead  us  to  recommend  Secretarial  appointments  as  is  provided  In 
S.2553  rather  than  Presidential  appointments  as  provided  in  S.2552. 
We  felt  political  expediency  far  out  weighed  educational  merit  in  the 
process  of  Presidential  appointments  for  the  National  Advisoi*y  Committee 
on  Indian  Education.    We  think  that  the  inclusion  of  a  specified  term 
of  office  for  the  Advisory  Board  Members  is  of  merit. 
Part  C,  Sec.  'Jh2  (C)    We  would  recommend  an  addition  after  the  word 
Or5tmi7.ations  which  would  read  as  follows:     "with  special  preference 
given  to  those  institutions  constituted  from  members  of  the  particular 
limited  English  speaking  cultural  group."    Again  our  concern  is  with 
the  question  of  to  whom  monies  are  given  for  the  performance  of 
Education  Research.    We  believe  there  are  Indian  organizations 
capable  of  adequately  performing  these  services. 
S.2552,  the  "Bilingual  Education  Reform  Act  of  1973".    I  will  not 
comment  in  detail  on  S.2552.    However  I  believe  that  my  major 
recommendation  of  S,2553,  the  "Comprehensive  Bilingual  Education 
Amendments  Act  of  1973",  will  apply  to  both  Bills,    In  conclusion 
I  would  point  out  that  there  is  a  need  for  comprehensive  legislation 
to  address  the  overriding  problems  in  Indian  Education,    We  believe 
that  such  Legislation  must  be  enacted,  and  it  must  be  enacted  by  a 
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Congress  arid  an  Acbnini rjt ration  willing  to  work  with  the  total  Indian 
comraimity,  willing  to  address  tlie  key  issues  of  Inditui  Education 
Financing  as  well  as  Indian  Kducation  Finiincing  as  well  as  Indian 
Education  Control.    All  of  the  legislation  ve  have  today  is  pieceiaeal 
legislation  which  doesn't  key  upon  the  root  causes  of  failures  in 
Indian  Kducation.    We  have  supported  the  passage  of  the  "Indian 
Education  Act  of  1972''  P.L.,  92-318,  as  well  as  S.IOIT  "The  Indian 
Self-Deterini nation  and  Educational  Reform  Act  of  19T3."    Given  the 
incorporation  of  our  recommendations  we  are  now  supporting  S.2552,  the 
"Bilingual  Education  Reforn  Act  of  1973",  and  S.2553,  the  "Comprehensive 
Bilingual  Education  Amendments  Act  of  1973".    Nevertheless  we  are 
prepared  to  put  forth  a  full  effort  to  help  develop  that  Comprehensive 
Legislation  that  is  so  long  overdue. 

In  closing  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  incorporate  for  the  record  a 
presentation  which  we  made  to  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  along 
with  other  Indian  orgaiiizations  on  October  i» ,  1973. 
Thank  you. 
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Sonator  Tuanston.  1  want  to  (hank  oach  of  you  for  your  very  liclp- 
fill  testimony. 

Dr.  Wang,  you  were  irood  onongh  to  stay  up  all  night  to  got  here. 
You^  came  a  long  way.  1  would  imagine  you  are  pretty  tired.  I  am 
familiar  with  the  (weellent  work  yon  are  doing. 

Our  next  j^ani^l  coneerns  itself  with  "Issnes  of  Bilingual  Education: 
Structures  ami  Direc'tion.*'  It  consists  of  (iloria  Zamora,  former  di- 
rector of  title  Vll  bilingual  program.  San  Antonio,  Tex.;  Alex  Eod- 
rigue/,.  chaiiMiian,  ^fassachusetts  Advisory  Conunission  on  Bilingual 
K(lucation;  and  Ophelia  Floros.  principal.  Belvedere  Junior  High 
School,  East  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Before  you  start.  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  we  have  three  other 
panels  after  this  one.  In  fairness  to  each  of  the  panels,  we  do  have  to 
try  to  distribute  time  equitably. 

Please  sunuuarizc  your  statements  and  make  rather  brief  sunuuary. 
The  full  stateuu»nt  will  go  in  the  record. 

STATEMENT  OF  ERNEST  J.  MAZZONE,  DIRECTOR,  MASSACHUSETTS 
OFFICE  OF  BILINGUAL  EDUCATION,  STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF 
EDUCATION;  DR.  GILBERT  T.  MARTINEZ,  DIRECTOR,  BIHNGUAL- 
BICULTURAL  TASK  FORCE,  CALIFORNIA  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDU^ 
CATION;  DR.  HENRY  PASCUAL,  DIRECTOR,  CROSS-CULTURAL 
EDUCATION  UNIT,  NEW  MEXICO  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION; 
DR.  CECILIO  OROZCO,  DIRECTOR,  INSTITUTE  FOR  BILINGUAL 
EDUCATION,  NEW  MEXICO  HIGHLANDS  UNIVERSITY;  MARIA 
GUTIERREZ  SPENCER,  DIRECTOR  OF  BILINGUAL  TEACHER 
TRAINING,  DEMING  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS,  DEMING,  N.  MEX.;  CON- 
SISTING OF:  A  PANEL  ON  PREPARATION  OF  BILINGUAL  EDUCA- 
TION PERSONNEL 

^frs,  Si'KNCKK.  My  name  is  ^faria  Gutierrez  Si)encer.  I  usually  teach 
in  the  first  three  grades.  I  teach  English  and  Si)anish  subject  matter. 

I)r,  Ovo'Aco  is  going  to  outline  the  prosi)ective  ]u*ogram  for  bilingual 
teachers  in  the  university  setting.  I  would  like  to  speak  of  training  of 
experienced  teachei'S  already  in  the  field.  Nowadays  it  is  quite  common 
for  a  sui)erintendent  to  find  himself  bowing  to  public  pressures  to 
come  u])  with  a  bilingual  prograni.  He  casts  about  for  a  teacher  with 
a  brown  face  or  a  Spanish  name  to  head  the  experiment.  This  particu- 
lar tencher  nuiy  not  know  anything  about  the  rationale,  the  method- 
ology, or  the  materials. 

Tf  the  experiment  fails,  the  administration  will  add  bilingual  edu- 
cation to  the  list  of  programs  that  didn't  work.  In  New\Mexico,  the 
State  Departuient  of  Education  asked  the  State  legislature  to  estab- 
lish n  network  of  demonstration  centers  where  teachers  can  spend  2 
weeks  in  a  natural  setting,  obsei'ving  nuister  teachers  working  wwth 
Mexican- American  children. 

The  trainees  also  have  the  opportimitv  to  discuss  rationale  and  re- 
ceive appropriat(!  materials.  They  are  video-taped  to  encourage  self- 
evaluation.  Later,  the  network  staff  visit  the  trainees  in  their  own  class- 
I'oom  and  ofler  further  assistance. 
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Innovution  in  (MliK^aUon  istlilllciiltat  best,  A  tca('hcr\vho  strays  froin  * 
tho  well-worn  rut  can  beconio  vcM-y  lonely.  To  cut  down  on  their  isola- 
tion and  encourage  innovators,  the  State  provides  a  stall'  which  is  al- 
ways ready  to  aiuswer  a  cry  for  help.  We  liopc  this  type  of  help  is 
provided. 

There  is  a  need  for  attitiidinal  chan<re.s.  Knther  than  thinking  of 
l)ilin«rual  children  as  disadvantai^ed,  they  should  he  considered  a  na- 
tional resource.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  countries  like  Mexico, 
it  is  u.sually  the  rich  and  the  ui)per  middle  class  which  can  afford  to 
attend  bilingual  classes  and  become  multilingual.  Tn  the  United  States, 
on  tlie  other  hand,  many  educators  feel  bilingual  classes  should  only 
be  available  to  the  poor.  As  long  as  bilingual  education  is  considerecl 
remedial,  the  children  will  suffer  because  they  are  labeled.  Studies  like 
those  (IcsciMbcd  by  Robert  Rosenthal,  "Teacluu*  Expectations  for  the 
Disadvantaged,"  show  the  potential  and  achievement  of  the  student 
depend  largely  on  the  attitude  of  the  teacher  as  expressed  by  verbal 
and  nonverbal  messages.  All  of  us  sec  oui'selves  in  the  eyes  of  others. 
And  children  especially  perform  according  to  the  way  they  perceive 
tliemselves.  A  facilitator  of  learning,  therefore,  nnist  l^cip  a  child 
find  his  identity  and  think  of  himself  as  a  worthwhile  individual  with 
numy  potentialities. 

Tt  is  well  that  you  arc  in  favor  of  giving  the  monolingiuil  English- 
speaking  child  tiie  opportunity  of  choosing  bilingual  programs.  It 
should  not  be  necessary  to  .send  children  to  South  America,  France,  or 
Hong  Kong  to  become  bilingual  and  biculturah  Right  here  in  this 
country  we  have  the  resources  to  give  the  monolingual  child  a  new 
language  and  allow  him  to  discover  a  new  world  of  feelings  about 
time,  work  relationships,  age.  beauty,  ct  cetera.  Contact  with  bilingual 
peers  and  properly  trained  bilingual  teachers  can  achieve  the  miracle. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  that  there  should  be  more  awareness  of  the 
problems  of  teaching  English  at  the  level  where  the  child  is.  In  a  way 
T'was  lucky  because  T  did  not  know  any  English  when  T  started  school. 
The  teachei*s  recognized  my  problem.  Pity  the  child  who  comes  to 
.school  with  a  little  .social  Engli.sh  but  who  does  not  inuTerstand  instruc- 
tions given  in  academic  English.  When  he  fails  to  follow  directions  the 
teacher  assumes  be  is  a  nonlearner.  He  is  labeled  and  written  off. 

I  have  worked  at  .schools  where  none  of  the  children  understand 
English  at  their  age  level  yet  the  teachers  arc  carrying  on  the  instruc- 
tional pi'ogram  as  if  they  wei*c  being  undci*stood.  This,  is  an  exercise 
in  futility. 

Even  people  like  me.  who  .supposedly  have  diagnostic  skills,  can  be 
fooled.  One  day  T  walked  into  a  class  without  my  les.son  plan.  I  said, 
"T  am  going  to  have  to  be  more  efficient  or  the  boss  will  fire  me."  Many 
little  hands  went  up.  They  wanted  to  know  what  efficient  meant,  I 
was  very  plea.sed.  The  next  day  a  little  boy  asked  me  if  T  was  efficient 
yet.  He  said  he  hoped  T  would  try  harder  because  he  did  not  want  the 
boss  to  b\irn  me  up. 

The  structure  of  English  is  very  difTercnt  from  that  of  Spanish. 
Little  function  words  defeat  us.  To  me  "on  the  carpet"  and  "in  the 
carpet"  were  the  .same.  Yet  numy  teachers  ask  parents  not  to  speak 
Spanish  to  their  children,  but  to  help  them  by  speaking  English. 
Recently  T  heard  n  candidate  for  a  school  board  address  a  group  of 
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my  coHouirncs.  Ho.  siii<l,  "T  iiiu  tollin^r  you  teashurs,  I  wanted  iny 
sliilron  to  spoak  <rooil  Kn^lish.  1  don't  waiit  any  of  this  tosol.  You  know 
wliat  that  is,  *'Teashiug  En^^lich  to  Speakers  of  Other  Langua<i:os."  No 
sir,  I  want  my  koeds  to  speak  jus  phiin  Enfrlich/'Thci  <rontlcnian  com- 
pounded our  probkMns.  His  children  would  have  been  better  oiT  if  he 
liad  not  been  such  an  enthusiastic  teacher  of  En<i:liJ5b. 

MHien  Jnanito  fails,  Johnny  pays,  ^fy  heai't  <rocs  out  to  Juanito 
because  his  life  is  destroyed.  Hut  I  also  IVcl  sorry  for  Johnny,  the 
adaptive  child  who  does  his  homework,  fills  in  all  the  dotted  lines  and 
pays  tuition  to  <ro  to  eoUeire  so  he  can  have  the  privile<ie  of  .supportin<r 
those  who  fail.  A  person  who  fails  in  school  may  well  <ro  on  welfare, 
to  a  mental  h()S])ital,  or  to  prison. 

Today  we  all  win  or  we  all  lose  to  some  de<rree. 

The  schools  have  sometimes  been  like  a  gardener  who  buys  an 
exjHMisive  roseb\ish  and  c\its  its  roots.  He  plants  it  and  lavishes  care 
on  it  aiul  is  surprised  that  he  has  only  ])roduced  a  .stump.  For  in  his 
enthusiasm  for  chau<re  he  has  killed  the  ))lant.  The  schools  in  trying 
to  nudve  us  what  wc  are  not  have  often  killed  our  spirit,  .stunned  our 
curiosity,  and  deadened  our  feelings.  It  is  most  commendable  that 
sonu^  of  yon  national  leaders  recognize  the  importance  of  nni'tuiMus 
our  spirit  through  our  roots  and  allowing  our  talents  to  flower.  Bi- 
lingual education  is  pai*t  of  a  sti'ong  natiomil  trend  towards  a  more 
lunnanistic  education.  On  beluilf  of  our  children,  I  thank  you. 

Senator  Ck.vnston.  Thank  you  very  nnich  for  a  very  eloquent  state- 
ment. I  want  to  stress  my  agi-ecment  with  your  point  about  this  being 
a  rcsoui'ce,  not  basically  a  problem. 

[The  following  answei'S  were  subsequently  supplied  by  iVfrs.  Speucei* 
for  the  record  in  res|)onse  tr)  Senator  ICemuMly's  request:] 
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Bilingual-Bicuitural  Demonstration  and  Teacher  Training  Center 


The  Honoralile- Edward  M.  Kennedy 
United  State  Senate 
Washington,  B.  C.  20510 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy: 

Ertcioised  are  the  ansvers  you  requested. 

Ify  colleagues  and  I  thank  you  for  your  interest  in  our  children. 


New  Mexico  BilijiguQl  Network 


DEMING  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 
Deming,  !5ev  Mexico  88030 


November  6,  1973 


Sincerely, 


MS/rt 
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(l)    What  is  you  experience  with  the  current  level  of  understanding 
of  the  need  to  develop  bilingual  teachers i  paraprof essionals , 
counselors  or  administrators  at  the  state  level?    at  the  local 
level?    at  the  university  level?    at  the  federal  level? 

The  State  Department  of  Education  of  New  Mexico  is  very  much 
aware  of  the  need  to  develop  bilingual  personnel,  but  I  have  heard 
complaints  from  teachers  in  other  states  that  their  state  departments 
are  not  tokirif^  any  initiative  in  teacher  preparation.    Our  state  is 
the  only  one  which  has  certification  requirements  for  bilingual 
teachers  and  T.  E.  S.  0.  L.  (Teachers  of  English  to  Speakers  of  Other 
Languages),    The  State  Department  of  Education  pursuadcd  the  New  Mexico 
Legislature  to  set  up  a  network  of  bilingual  bi cultural  demonstration 
and  tcacher-trainin/?  centers,  where  experienced  teachers  can  spend 
two  weeks  observing  and  teaching  in  a  natural  setting. 

Very  few  of  the  local  administrators  are  concerned  with  teacher- 
training.    They  assume  any  Mexican-American  is  automatically  a 
bilingual  teacher. 

The  universities  usually  rename  courses  to  give  the  impression 
that  they  have  offerings  for  prospective  bilingual-bi cultural  teachers. 
New  Mexico  Highlands  University  is  one  of  the  very  few  that  is  beginning 
to  offer  realistic  courses.    In  setting  up  a  bilingual  program  there  is 
much  inter-departamental  competition. 

In  my  experience*  the  best  preparation  of  bilingual  teachers  has 
taken  place  at  the  E-  P.  D.  A.  eight-weeks  summer  institutes  for 
experienced  teachers-    For  instance  of  the  participants  in  the  New  Mexico 
EPDA  1970  Institute  at  Guadalajara,  Mexico  almost  all  are  involved  in 
bilingual  education,  and  many  of  them  are  directors  or  teacher-trainers. 
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(2)  IIov  can  Junior  collep;cG  ,  community  collcRes  and  universities 
best  aid  in  developing  the  necessary  bilingual  personnel? 

Junior  colleges,  community  colleges  and  universities  can  best 

help  in  developing  bilingual  personnel  by  p^iving  them  the  appropriate 

materials  and  the  opportunity  to  try  them  out.    In  the  Network  we 

give  the  trainees  the  S,  C,  D,  C,  materials  (Spanish  Curricula 

Development  Center,  lh20  Washington  Ave,,  Minir.i  ,  Florida  3313^) 

developed  with  Title  VII  funds  and  ask  them  to  teach  math,  science, 

social  studies,  reading,  fine  arts,  etc,    to  other  trainees  and  later 

to  children.    In  the  meantime  the  staff  provides  assistance,  video-taping 

to  promote  self-evaluation,  and  hints  on  methodology.    The  trainees 

learn  fast  because  they  ore  involved.    All  too  often  university 

professors  talk  about  bilingual  education  but  do  not  practice  it. 

(3)  Can  in-service  bilingual  teacher  training  programs  be  effective  in 
improving  bilingual  education  programs? 

Many  of  the  teachers  now  in  the  field  need  more  preparation.  In- 
service,  workshops,  and  siimmer  institutes  can  provide  help.    The  training 
provided  at  a  demonstration  center  is  most  valuable  because  the  r>rocess 
can  be  seen.    It  is  easy  to  sea  what  works  or  does  not  work  with  children. 

(U)    Should  every  bilingual  grant  to  a  local  school  district  include  a 
requirement  for  in-service  training? 

In  my  opinion  it  is  imperative  that  each  grant  require  in-service 
training.    Bilingual  teachers  need  a  profeciency  in  the  home  language, 
knowledge  of  English  methodology,  and  the  role  of  the  mother-tongue 
in  learning,  concepts.    They  must  also  be  aware  of  the  importance  of 
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teacher  attitude  in  improvin/j;  the  self-image  of  the  child.  Teachers 
know  very  little  about  our  rich  Indian  and  Hispanic  cultural  heritaRe, 
Unless  they  know  something  of  our  history,  heroes,  music,  literature 
and  art  they  may  present  a  damaging  model  of  our  home  culture, 

(5)  What  are  the  kind  of  roles  that  paraprofessionals  can  play? 
Paraprofessionals  can  provide  help  that  will  allow  the  teacher  an 

opportunity  to  be  more  creative,    A  bilingual-bicultural  paraprofessional 
can  moke  the  school  appear  less  hostile  to  a  child,  and  can  act  as  a 
link  with  the  community.    Teaching  by  example  is  the  most  valuable. 
When  children  see  people  of  their  own  ethnic  background  interacting 
successfully  in  a  multicultural  envoirnment  with  adults  of  the  majority 
group,  they  are  motivated  in  a  positive  manner, 

(6)  What  is  the  need  for  bilingual  counselors  and  administrators? 
The  lack  of  competent  administrators  and  counselors  is  even 

more  acute  than  that  of  teachers.    Some  of  our  colleagues  who  visit 
our  Center  tell  us  frankly  that  they  are  afraid  to  try  bilinf^ual 
education  and  other  innovations  because  of  their  principals. 
Unfortunately  most  of  our  administrators  are  ex-coaches  rather  than 
master  teachers.    In  other  countries  the  administrator  is  the  head- 
master.   At  present  even  minority  group  principals  can  be  very 
insensitive  to  the  needs  of  bilingual  children.    Generally  they  have 
attained  their  position  by  being  adaptive  and  submissive. 

In  our  area  counselors  are  notorious  for  channeling  minority 
group  students,  into  low-aspiration  jobs,. 
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(7)    Are  universities  equipped  to  provide  adequate  bilingual  teacher 
training? 

It  is  true  that  it  is  difficult  for  the  universities  to  find 
enough  coordinate  and  compound  bilingual  instructors,  but'it  is 
possible  to  hire  subject-matter  specialists  from  other  Spanish- 
speaking  countries.    Their  Mexican-American  instructors  can  conduct 
the  classes  on  cross-culture,  rationale,  and  methodology. 

Some  universities  will  use  excuses  such  as  lack  of  money  and 
difficulty  in  finding  the  staff.    Lack  of  money  should  not  be  an 
excuse  since  there  are  many  teacher-training  institutions  which  are 
using  their  money  for  less  important  things.    Western  New  Mexico 
University  in  Silyer  City,  New  Mexico  is  an  interesting  case.  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  it  is  a  teacher-training  institution  in  a 
county  that  is  about  70%  Mexican-American  it  has  only  two  Mexican- 
Americans  on  the  teaching  staff  and  does  not  offer  any  courses  in 
bilingual  education  during  the  regular  school  year.    New  Mexico  High- 
land? University  with  a  lower  pay  scale  has  50  Spanish-speaking  faculty 
members.    Three  years  ago  Wester  New  Mexico  University  turned  down  an 
offer  of  $90,000  for  an  E.  P.  D.  A.  bilingual  bicultural  summer 
institute  for  experienced  teachers  of  the  area.    It  would  appear  that 
addressing  themselves  to  the  problems  of  the  children  of  the  area 
would  be  one  of  their  legitimate  concerns. 

In  ray  opinion  grants  should  only  be  given  to  universities  who 
can  clearly  demonstrate  their  ability  to  offer  practical  courses 
taught  by  a  competent  staff. 
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(8)    Can  non-Spanish-surnamed  be  trained  so  as  to  be  effective  in 

bilingual  roles  in  Chicano  or  Puerto  Rican  or  Cuban  communities? 

Non-Spanish  surname  teachers  can  be  trained  to  work  with  Spanish- 
speaking  children,  provided  they  are  sensitive  to  the  feelings  and 
learning  style  of  the  children  and  their  culture.    There  are  some 
Spanish -surname  teachers  who  should  not  be  in  bilingual  programs 
because  of  their  attitude  towards  themselves,  the  people  of  their 
own  culture  and  the  culture  of  poverty.    We  do  not  noed  missionaries 
but  sensitive,  exciting  people  who  are  interested  in  humanistic  edu- 
cation.   Name  and  ethnic  background  ere  no  guarantee. 

Naturally  one  must  admit  that  it  is  more  likely  that  a  person 
who  from  infancy  has  been  bilingual  and  bucultural  to  understand  the 
nuances  and  communicate  and  be  able  to  reinforce  the  children  of  his 
or  her  own  culture. 

One  of  my  concerns  is  that  we  do  not  develop  exclusively  a  system 
where  the  teacher  is  of  the  dominant  group  and  the  paraprofessional  is 
of  the  minority  group.    The  situation  should  be  reversed  whenever  possible. 
Otherwise  the  child  will  think  that  people  of  our  group  must  always  have 
the  secondary  position. 

Last  summer  in  South  America  T  was  overwhelmed  by  the  stupidity 
of  our  ed\icational  system.    Our  dollar  was  devalued  because  we  had  lost 
markets.    Our  diplomats  were  having  difficulty  communicating.    Yet  in 
our  country  we  have  millions  of  citizens  that  could  make  excellent 
salesmen.  Journalists,  and  diplomats,  not  only  because  they  know  the 
language ,  but  because  they  understand  the  psychology  of  the  people  of 
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twenty-one  Spanish-speaking  countries.  It  is  a  shameful  waste  of 
our  resources. 
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Senator ru.\\srt)\.  Mr.  Pasriial. 

Mr.  P.v.^cH'Ai..  i  am  tlu^  dircM-tor  of  (h(»  Cross  Cultural  Kduration 
Unit  of  the  New  Mexiro  State  J)ei)artinent  of  Education.  I  luivc  been 
woi'kiiia'  with  hllinn'ual  eihication  foi*  many  years.  1  not  want  (o  read 
my  testimony,  hiM-ause  it  will  he  piH'senteil  for  the  r(*eoi-d. 

In  aihlitio'n  to  tlu'  short  t(»slimony  1  have,  1  have*  four  exhihits,  one* 
entitled  HiliuiiMial  iMlueation  foi'  New  Mexiro  Schools.  lOxhihit  H  is 
entitl(»d  1  )et(»rniiniMa'  Needs  foi-the  iMlueatiou  of  Minority  (irou|)s  for 
New  Mexico  Schools,  with  aceompanyin^r  attachnuMits.  Kxhihit  ('  is 
Pi'esei'viei'  and  Insei-vice  Traiinn^*  ( 'enter  foi'  Nat  ive  .Vmei'ii'an  Teacdi- 
ei's.  Kxhihit  1)  is  Samples  of  diihlrenV  ^\*ritin,irs  in  Kn^'lish,  wh.i'.'h 
testifies  alH)Ut  thenisel v(»s,  about  the  needs  that  we  have  in  our  .State 
of  New  Afexico. 

Senator  CuANS'n»N.  They  will  all  he  printed  in  the  record  at  the 
conclnsion  of  yom*  testimony. 

Slv.  P.\scr.\L.  1  would  like  to  point  out  that  New  ^h'xico  was  a 
vei-y  unique  State  in  this  Nation.  AVe  have  a  population  of  41  per'cent 
Afexican-AmeiMcan  students  in  the  public'  scliools,  a  ])opulation  of  8 
pei'cent  nat ive  .Vmcricans. 

r  would  like  to  point  out  that  we  have  a  o  percent  black  po])ulation 
with  a  black  dialect  of  Kn<rlish.  That  nudges  the  native  spoakin<r 
Knirlish  population  ojdy -ll)  percent  or  rather 4S  percent. 

Our  needs  in  Ne^v  Mexico  are  nuiny.  Our  efforts  are  irood,  and  I 
believe  laudable,  hut  of  course  Jiotsuflicient. 

Tlie  State  of  New  Mexi(.'o  has  the  only  coitification  criteria  for 
teachers  in  the  teachiuir  of  Enirlish,  as  a  second  hmirua^e,  in  this 
Nation.  T  believe  we  will  have  the  c(»rtification  of  ])ilin^ual  teachers 
this  week,  so  that  w*e  can  provide  si<rnif\cant  training  for  teachers  of 
minority  «rvoups. 

T  wish  to  congi-atulatc  and  commend  you  for  inchulin*^  the  State 
education  airencies  and  desiirn  some  responsibilities  for  these  agencies 
in  your  bill,  in  asking  that  State  ])hins  be  presented  to  the  U.S..  Office 
of  Education  for  participation  in  title  VTT. 

T  wish  to  make  my  conimcnts  vei-y  brief  and  hope  that  the  docu- 
ments presented  to  yon  by  nic  will  be  read  by  the  committee  because 
T  believe  that  the  needs*  of  the  Southwest  and  ^rexican-American 
children  of  the  vSouthwest  and  the  Native  Americans  arc  somewhat 
different  from  the  needs  of  other .  children  in  this  Nation,  and  I 
would  like  to  point  out  that  bilingual  education  to  this  point  has  been 
a.  remedial  token  type  of  education  for  children,  and  it  should  not  be 
classified  in  this  nuiiuier. 

I  propose  a  change  in  the  meainng  of  bilingual  education  and  its 
intent.  T  believe  it  is  the  human  right  of  the  minority  groups  to  main- 
tain their  language  and  their  culture  and  the  schools  and  social  insti- 
tutions of  this  Nation  should  serve  the  needs  and  M'ishes  of  the  com- 
munities, and  of  course  iir  maintain  their  languag'c  and  culture  as 
well  as  attaining  proficiency  in  the  English  language  so  that  they 
may  function  at  a  level  of  proficiency  aiul  the  level  of  expectations 
that  this  country  needs  of  oui*  citizens. 

Fni'thermore,  and  my  last  statement,  I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
there  are  21  Spanish-speaking  countries  in  this  hemisphere,  and  the 
r)th  largest  Spanisli-spcaking  country  in  this  licmispherc  is  tlie  United 
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Stutt'S,  Jiiul  this  is  ji  Iniinaii  ri'sourci*  in  hui<ruii^o  Jind  rulture  that  wo 
cjuuiot  itrjioiv. 
Thank  you  yovy  much. 

Senator  Chanstox.  Dr.  Pasoiial.  could  you  briefly  describe  wliat 
qualifications  you  wouhl  ascribe  to  an  ideal  hiliiurual  icachcr? 

Mr.^  P.vscrAL.  An  idea  biliii«rual  teachei*  is  one  wlio  would  luive 
specific  litei-acy  sl<ills  in  tlio  ]aj)<j:ua<re  in  wliicli  she  will  be  tcacliin<r 
or  the  two  lan^nia<rcs  in  which  she  will  be  teachin^r  the  children.  She 
would  be  fluent  aiul  able  to  unthu'stand  the  veriuu'ular  of  the  childi'on — 
she  or  he  should  already  be  well  trained  in  teachiufr.  She  would  have 
training  in  the  fuiuhu'nental  aspects  of  the  culture— the  daily  life 
aspects  of  the  cultui'e  ()f  that  minority  <rroup. 

She  would  have  a  thoi'ou<rh  knowledge  of  the  culture  h.erself,  the 
history  and  civilization  of  the  people  involved,  both  En<^lish  speak- 
intr  as  well  as  Spanish  Fiidian,  or  whatever  nationality,  so  she  will  be 
very  well  pieparcd  so  the  children  will  not  miss  out.  on  their  con- 
ceptual and  intellectual  school  skills. 

Senatoi-  Ckaxstox.  Thank  you  for  an  excellent  statement, 

ISfr.  Pascual.  T  would  like  to  make  a  part  of  the  record  an  addi- 
tional document  which  is  entitled  Acquirements  for  Certification  of 
Bilinfriial  Teachers. 

Senator  Ckanstox.  Thank  you.  That  will  (^o  in  the  reeoi'd  follow- 
in<r  your  pi-epared  statement  and  pj'evions  exhil)its  snp|)lied  for  tlie 
record. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Pascual  with  accompanyinfr  ex- 
hibits and  questions  supplied  to  Mr.  l\iscnal  Rul)sequently  supplied 
I'or  the  record  in  response  to  Senator  Kennedy's  iTViuest  follow:] 
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OpGntQfi  Remarks 

As  a  mciober  of  one  of  the  largest  minority  group  citizens  of  this  country 
I  want  to  thank  the  chairman  and  members  of  the  Education  Commi ttee,  and  Senators 
Kennedy,  Cranston,  Hnd  Montoya,  for  their  efforts  in  providing  for  the  full 
development  of  the  vast  human  resources  available  in  this  country  --  resources  of 
languages  and  cultures  oti;er  than  English  by  supporting  the  concept  of  bilingual- 
bicultural  education  with  S.B.  2552  and  2553.' 

There  are  twenty-one  Spanish  speaking  countries  in  this  hemisphere >  and  the 
United  Starts  is  tlie      f  th  largest  Spanish-speaking  nation  of  the  21.  Therefore^ 
by  providing  legislative  and  financial  support  for  the  education  of  bilingual- 
biculturnl  as  well  as  English-speaking  children  you  are  developing  citizens 
for  a  future  society  which  will  need  these  hunuin  resources. 

Bi li ngua 1-bicu Itura 1  eudcation  has,  in  the  past  five  years,  opened  the  door 
for  full  intellectual  development  of  thousands  of  children  who  otherwise  would 
have  not  reached  their  true  educational  potential.    We  have  learned  ntuch  about 
bilingual  children  and  what  they  can  achieve  given  the  opportunity. 

Bilingual  education  has  come  of  age  and  it  is  time  that  it  be  accepted  not  as 
a  remedial  program  for  deprived  children,  but  as  a  vehicle  for  developing  and 
expanding  the  richness  of  languages  and  cultures  of  this  country. 

To  achieve  the  true  promise  of  bilingual-bicultural  eduationi  it  is  imperative 
that  a  comprehensive  teacher  training  program  be  instituted    -  a  program  which  will 
give  teachers  the  basic  skills  of  language,  £.  firm  background  in  all  aapecta  of 
the  culture  o0  the  minority  gruup  they  will  be  teaching,  and  methods  and  materials 
to  do  the  Job. 

It  is  important  that  teacher  training  programs  be  designed  both  for  the  native 
speaker  of  the  non-English  language  as  well  as  for  the  speaker  of  English,  because 
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the  Anglo-Saxon  teacher  has  to  be  a  partner  in  the  intellectual  and  general 
academic  development  of  minority  gtoup  children. 

Ue  are  at  present  faced  with  the  problem  of  the  untrained  Mexican-American 
teacher,  for  example,  who  can  be  an  excellent  linguistic  and  cultural  model 
for  Mexican-American  children  but  vho»  because  of  the  hisotry  of  neglect  for 
his  language  and  culture  feels  inadequate  to  teach  bilingually.    In  the  state 
of  Mew  Mexico,  for  example,  we  have  a  cadre  of  over  2,000  Mexican-American  teachers, 
already  in  the  profession,  who  could,  with  good  training,  become  excellent  bilingual 
teachers. 

Ue  are  not  in  the  same  position  in  relation  to  Indian  teachers.    In  my  state. 
New  Mexico,  we  have  over  22,000  Indian  children  in  the  public  schools  but  only 
llA  teachers  representing  them.    Bilingual'-bicultural  education  cor  Our  Indian 
students  is  a  critical  need.    The  training  of  teachers  from  the  Navajo  nation  and 
the  Pueblos  is  so  critical  that  I  have  proposed  to  various  state  and  federal  agencies 
that  teacher  training  centers  be  established  in  the  Indian  communities  rather  than 
in  the  college  campuses,  and  that  on-the-job  training  be  the  rule  rather  than  the 
traditional  campus  oriented  programs  we  have.    The  frustration  of  the  coaununity  is 


xii^die  rate  of  ^o97f. 


so  great  that  in  one  tribe  in  our  state  a  study  revealed  a 

You  will  decide  during  this  session  of  Congress  what  bilingual-bicultural 
education  will  be,  and  with  your  decision  what  the  future  of  millions  of  children 
will  be.    We  as  educators  can  tell  you  with  facts  and  figures  what  the  needs  ate. 
Researchers  such  as  Lambert,  Fishtnan,  De  Avila*  Pascual-Leone,  Mackey  and  others 
have  proven  that  bilingual  education  is  an  avenue  for  academic  as  well  as  vocational 
achievement  not  only  for  the  minority  group  student,  but  also  for  the  speaker  of 
English.    ')?Ji2refore,  knowing  that  the  first  five  years  have  provided  the  proving 
grouad,  I  Would  like  to  urge  that  you  consider  bilingual-bicultural  e'ducation  not 
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as  compensatory  or  rumedlal;  not.  In  Lcrms  of  a  llmlccd  program  for  elementary 
schools,  but  as  an  integral  part  of  the  general  curriculum  from  early  child-  . 
hood  education  through  the  12Lh  grade  and  for  any  child  regardless  of  ethnic 
or  socio-economic  background.     It  is  great  to  be  an  American       greater  yet  to 
be  a  bilingual  American. 

I  would  like  to  present  the  following  exhibits  to  the  Committee  and  ask 
that  they  be  made  part  of  the  record: 

Exhibit  A  -       Bilingual  Education  for  New  Mexico  Schools. 
Exhibit  B  -        Determining  Needs  for  the  Education  of 

Minority  Groups  for  New  Mexico  Schools  -  with 
-  accompanying  attachments. 

Exhibit  C  -        Pre-Service  and  In-Service  Training  Center 
for  Native  American  Teachers 

Exhibit  D  -        Samples  of  Children's  Writing  -  English 

Terminology  for  identification  of  bilingual  children 

I  refer  the  committee  to  page  2,  line  1,  of  SB  2552  after  the  word  of, 
delete  the  rest  of  line  1,  and  all  of  line  2,  and  insert  after  the  word  'of  - 
'culturally  and  Linguistically  different  children.' 

I  further'suggest  that  the  term  'culturally  and  linguistically  different' 
be  used  throughout  the  bill. 

The  rationale  for  this  change  is  that  many  children  speak  English  but  not 
to  the  degree  required  for  instructional  and  learning  purposes.  Furthermore, 
these  children  give  the  impression  that  they  are  functional  in  the  language  whereas 
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they  arc  not  truly  so.     !ti  additluii,  after  ttii;  scliuol  clay  is  over  thuy  live  iti 

an  environmeiit  where  the  language  and  culture  are  not  relatuti  to  the  school  language 

nor  curriculum  cont.enL. 

At  this  point.,  I  would  like  to  propone  a  deli  nit  ion  for  bilingual  educi^tion 
as  follows: 

Bilingual  Education  means  a  full-time  program  wh Ich  uses  two  languages  as 
mediums  of  instruction  to  permit  students  to  reach  the  outer  limits  of  their 
intellectual  potential  in  both  languages,  one  of  which  is  English. 

With  this  definition  in  mind,  I  refef  the  Cowittee  to  SB  2552,  Section  2, 
item  K,  page  ^,  line  1.     In  page  ^,  line  1,  delete  the  last  word  "of".  Also, 
delete  all  of  lines  2,  3,  4.     Reword  the  statement  to  read,  on  page  ^,  line  1, 
•'bilingual  education  program  means  a  full-time  prograta  which,  through  the  use  of 
two  languages,  ont*  of  which  is  English,  as  mediums  of  instruction,  permits  the 
students  to  reach  the  outer  limits  of  their  intellectual  potential  in  two 
languages.    This  program  is  for  and  will  accommodate  culturally  and  linguistically 
different  children  and  is  also  for  English-speaking  children  who  wish  to  partici- 
pate in  such  programs,  in  which; 

Further,  on  page  ^  of  SB2552,  line  15,  after  tlie  word  'or*  insert  the  words 
'United  States." 

Certification  of  Teachers 

I  refer  the  committee  to  SB  2552,  pages  5,  6,  line  25;  page  5,  and  lines  1,  2, 
3,  page  6.     It  is  my  opinion  that  minimum  requirements  on  teacher/ pupil  ratios, 
teacher  qualifications  and  teacher  certification  are  matters  pertaining  to  state 
minimum  standards.     The  bill  should  direct  the  Commissioner  tn  require,'  in  consul-  . 
tation  with  State  Education  Agencies,  that  minimum  requirements  regarding  pupil/ 
teacher  ratios,  teacher  qualifications,  and  certification,  and  other  factors 
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affecting  the  quality  uf  insLruction  ofl'urud  in  such  programs  be  established. 
Tencher  Tiaining 

I  refer  the  committee  to  SB  2552,  page  6,  line  24.     I  suggest  that  an 
additional  Lii:m  be  included  to  read: 


'In  order  to  ascertain  quality  training,  such  grants 
shall  be  given  only  to  teacher  training  institutions 
which  establish  quality  training  programs  for  bilin- 
gual education.    These  programs  shall  include  training 
in  literacy  skills,  culutre,  and  pedagogy,  in  a  language 
or  languages  other  than  English.     In  addition,  such 
programs  shall  have  a  component  to  train  teachers  in 
tlieory  and  practice  for  teaching  the  English  language 
to  culturally  and  linguistically  different  children.' 


On  page  5  of  SB  2552,   line  14,  where  50  percentum  of  the  total  number  of. 
children  is  cited,  there  should  be  some  provision  for  districts  with  small  number 
of  children  who  may  not  speak  the  English  language  and  a  balance  of  50  per  centum 
may  be  inadvisable.     The  provision  should  state  that  for  these  children. 
Instruction  up  to  75  per  centum  of  the  school  day,  should  be  conducted  in  their 
native  language  using  a  graduated  scale  diminishing  this  time  as  they  acquire  the 
English  language  and  can  study  along  with  their  English  language  speaking  peers 
in  the  regular  bilingual  program. 
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I  ret'er  the  committee  to  3,  2^5S:  page  9,  lines  17  thru  page 
10,  all  of  the  contents  of  whis  page;  and  page  11,  lines  1  thru  14,  I 
wi3h  to  conunend  Senator  Cranaton  for  incluciint;  State  education  agencies 
in  the  bill  and  indicate  that  unless  these  agencies  exercise  decisive' 
leadership  as  called  for  in  this  bill  bilingual-bicultural  education  will 
suffer  from  the  neglect  and  apathy  of  those  who  are  in  positions  of  au- 
thority to  guide  the  instruction  of  minority  groups  and  enforce  the  pro- 
visions of  State  and  Federal  educatior.  laws. 
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EXHIBIT  A 

BILKIGU:.  EDUCATIO:^  FOR  NtV  I'S^UCO  SCHOOLS 
Prepare*  1  by  liunry  W.  Puncuai 

Rationale 

Bilingual  edacatisn  io  not  a  new  concept  in  education.    In  the  United  Statcy 
th' re  were  many  bilingunl  schools  usir.E  Gennari,  French,  'lorwooian,  Sp.'inisl;  and 
other  languages  in  nany  states  during  the  l88d's  through  the  pre-World  Var  I  years. 
There  are  tnany  count ries-.**'^^»5  have  bilingual  education  in  their  public  schools  nn 
a  natter  of  national  policy  (Finland,  Yu5or»lavia,  several  ol"  the  U.r»..'^.R.  nations, 
and  the  Philippines). 

Much  research  has  been  done  recently  on  the  r.erits  and  effects  of  bilingual 
education  on  tha  learning  process.    The  folloving  are  fev  of  the  cos;  iiigr.ificant 
atudiea:  ^  ♦  " 

Mexico 

♦The  need  for  Tndian-speokinS  '•^e:<icans  to  learn  Hpaninh  ];as  been  aQVoc:ate>i 
siiicf  Ihf  ipa::ish  contiuost  in  152<?.    For  four  centuries  a  varying  nanl'er  ot  niaDion 
and  GovoiTinenT:  schools  have  generally  failed  to  bring  a 'sufficient  nu.T.ber  of  pupils 
to  fluor'-y  in  speaking  or  reading  ficanish*    Under  President  Cardenas,  a  bilingual 
school  exp'  rir.ent  vas  begun  in  1939  in  the  Tarajcan  Indian  group,    Morris  Svadesli, 
a  linguist  .f row  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  and  .Max  Lathrop  of  the  Surmor  Insti- 
tute of  Linguistics  (S.T.L.),  established  the  prograni.    Although  distinctly  suc- 
cer.iiful  in  terr.s  of  rapid  literacy  in  their  ovn  language  and  rapid  pro(.:reso  in 
learning  Spanish,  for  political  and  .financial  reasons  this  ai.d  later  projects 
have  not  alvays  ha'J  conr.istcnt  Govornn'»nt  support.    At  present,  there  are  bilin- 
gual school  pro^rar.s  in  eight  of  the  predoiTdnantly  racnolingual  Tndifiii  groups,  with 
U,000  "pronotcrs"  (instructors)  employed  by  the  Ministry  of  Education,    Thu  cliildren 
spend  only  one  year  in  learning  to  read  and  vrite  their  own  lang'jogo  r.nd  in  intro- 
duction to  Spanish  before  going  cn  into  the  regular  Spanish  schools. 
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A  coirparative  study  vas  carried  out  to  test  the  results  in  one  of  the  bilin- 
gU3l  prograas^  in  the  Highlands  oi*  Chitipas,  Mexico,  in  I968.    The  Spanish  compre- 
hension of  Tsotsil  and  Tzoltal  children  who  had  attended  the  bilingual  National 
Indian  Institute  test  schools  was  conpared  with  that  of  children  vho  attended  the 
cll-Spanish  Federal  and  State  spoisored  test  schools.    The  research  was  designed 
and  carried  out  by  !iancy  ::odiano,  Professor,  of  Education,  Ilev  York  University. 
Her  ccaxilusicns  are  as  follows:    "i*he  test  stores,  lilce  the  proportions,  favored 
thfi  bilingual  Institute  schools  at  beyond  the  .001  level  of  probability....  Thus 
we  see  that  a  significantly  greater  proporticn  of  j^tudonts  in  the  bilingual  In- 
stitute school  read  with  sigpr.ificantly  greater  cor.prtihension  in  the  national 


"The  Institute  schools  were  also  ncrc  successful . in  teaching  the  girls,  the 
more  resistor. *:  x:eabers  of  the  pcpulatior. ,  and  in  establisliing  a  higher  level  of 
adult  I'teracy  (dospito  an  avera^fv  existence  of  only  11.5  years  for  the  Institute 
schools  as  compared  to  an  average  of  26  years  for  the  Federal  and  State  schools)." 

Professor  ••!odiano  proposes  three  factors  which  nay  account  for  the  above  con- 
clusions.    (1)    The  nature  of  the  reading  act  was  inportant,  i.e.  "learning  to 
read  in  a  foreign  longiiage  is  far  more  difficult  and  confusing  than  learning  to 
read  in  one  already  knni.r..    Youngsters  vho  first  learn  to  read  in  their  mother 
tongue  approach  reading  in  a  second  language  strengthened  by  their  existing  skiils." 
(2)    Attitudes  towards  reading  in  a  second  l^guage  greatly  influenced  pupils' 
perception.    If  the  learning  of  a  second  language  is  approached  through  the  mother 
tongue,  it  beccir.os  more  cultural,  more  desirable  and  less  frustrating,  and  there- 
fore easier,    (3)    The  teacherij'  ability  to  communicate  meanijigfully  with  their 
students  played  a  crucial  role  in  students'  academic  achievement.    Although  the 
Institute  teachers'  command  of  Spanish  cmd  standard  of  education  generally  was 
much  inferior  to  that  of  the  Federal  and  State  school 'teachers ,  they  were  fully 
cognizant  of  the  more- subtle  nuances  of  the -local-cultures-.  ;  


language.' 
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Paru 

The  Jungle  Program 

In  1953,  at  the  request  of  the  Minister  or  Kducation,  the  Suzaaer  Institute  of 
Linguistics  (S*I.L.)  began  prepai  ing  vernacular  a:vi  vernacular-to-Spanish  priner 
materials  in  preparatio.-^  for  a  bilingual  Jungl-?  school  teacher  training  program 
at  Yarinacrcha,    By  I969,  2^*0  Indian  aen  and  women  from  20  different  language 
groups  had  "been  trained  in  the  prograa  and  verp  employees  of  the  Ministry'  of 
Public  Education  of  Peru.    They  vere  successfully  teaching  their  own  people  to  read 
and  write,  first  in  their  mother  tongue  then  in  the  national  language,  Spanish. 

In  the  '/illage  school,  the  children  spend  the  first  two  to  three  years  becom- 
ing proficient  in  rending  and  writing  their  o'«*n  language  and  in  completing  the 
Spanish  school  transition  year.     In  grades  one  and  two  the  school  caterials  parallel 
those  in  i,ic  regular  Spanish  schcol  but  are  .in  diglot  fom  (i.e.  &pajii&u  «itu  z 
Vei'udcula:  translation  on  each  pcfe).    The  final  three  primary  grades  are  in  Spanish 
only,  with  perhaps  some  explanatory  notes  in  the  vernacular.    It  therefore  takes  a 
bilingi'ol  school  pupil  seven  to  eight  years  to^conplete  the  six  years  of  Spanish 
prinary  snhool. 
The  Highland  Q«jc?hua  Propiram 

Among  the  highland  Quechua  there  was  a  much  more  extensive  Government  school 
system  than  in  the  jungle,  but  no  more  than  30  percent  of  school-age  children 
were  enrolled, and  the  results  in  the  castery  of  Spanish  were  generally  poor.  The 
Government  was  so  impressed  by  the  Jungle  bilingual  program  that  in  19^5  it  re* 
quested  a  Peruvian  professor  of  linguistics  and  on  S,I.I.,  linguist  to  present  a 
plan  for  applying  the  bilingual  E.pproach  to  the  largely  monolingual  mountain 
Quechua.    A  five  year  pilot  project  was  conducted,  the  results  of  which  led  the 
Minister  of  Education  in  I9TI  to  extend  the  program  to  the  remaining  Quechua  and 
incorporate  the  prograa  in  the  Gctvernment  curriculum. 
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The  Quechun  bilii.sual  proje«:t  includes  two  years  of  ''transition"  (pre-first 
grade)  and  the  first  tirade  year.    During  the  first  transition  year  the  students 
learn  to  read  Jir.d  vrite  in  the  vjrnacular,  progressing  to  independent  reading  in 
their  second  year.    Z'm  tw-aching  of  Spani^'.-;  begins  vith  siaiple  oral  Spanish  in  the 
first  transition  year  and  gees  oi  to  the  reading  of  Spanish,  diglot  materials  in 
the  second  year.     In  the  third  yjar,  or  first  grade,  there  is  greater  emphasis  on 
Spanish  so  that  ths  pupil  is  ready  for  transfer  to  the  SpanJsh  curriculum  in  the 
regular  schools  a'-  sesfr.d  grale  level, 

Tlie  jUTjfile  bilir.ijual  scnool-s  have  been  in  operation  for  sufficient  tine  to  see 
some  long  tern  results:     (l)    thjy  have  been  the  source  of  an  expanded  teaching 
corp3  ill  tile  Jiuij'.l'i ;     (  ;)  r.ar.y  bLlingual  5c::ool  students  have  successfully  advanced 
to  ter'-.iar:''  and  voc&.tior.al  'jducn'-ion  end  a  fe;;  to  universities;    (.3)    the  schools 
hiive  c:i -sed  gr-jn'.cv  a-ti ciitf^si  ciiuufjitoui.  t^e  Jangle  oi'  the  respcnsi'^ilities  and 
priviietr-sfs  of  cilizenship. 

The  U.S.S.^. 

In  1927  trie  U.3.S.R.  inples^ntcd  a  bili.^.Gyal  adult  education  policy  in  order 
to  promote  national  unity  and  assist  ever>*  adult  to  gain  a  isastery  of  Russian,  the 
national  langua^;.;.     A  bilingual  prograxa  vn3  nf^censary  because  of  the  n'jltiplicity 
oi*  lanp:uage^_  in  the  15  Pepublics  (lOO  such  languages  spoken  as  indicated  in  the 
1959  censun). 

When  the  prcgraa  to  abolish  illiteracy  was  initiated  in  192T,  only  12%  of  the 
population  vcre  literate  whereas  89?  vere  literate  by  1939'     Under  this  program 
literacy  was  dcfLned  us  boinr,  able  to  do  the  following,  all  in  the  mother  tongue: 
Cl)    read  a  story  silently  and  rsteil  it,  and  read  a  newspaper;    (2)  .read  aloud 
without  distortion  of  vords,  and  with  correct  intonation  reflecting  observance  of 
punctuation;    (3)    and  write  receipts,  letters,  and  fill  out  forr:s.    Based  on 
literacy  in  the  mother  t'onnue,  inntruction  in  Russian  was  added  to  the  curriculum. 
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Tnntructcrs  for  this  litLTicy  prograr.  voro  chosen  fros:  each  language  and 
locality.    Th-»y  ir.^lu.ie.i  collec-'-^t-udentiM  technicians  and  literate  peasants. 
Thtsse  volunteers  w«.'re  trained  by  crofus^ icr.iii,  eii'^cators  in  'baUic  schools/'  Once 
tho  prograa  va&  •j.:v.vjr  ws-.y,  '.'no  Tuioticn  o:'  \h<:;GO  basic  schools  vtis  takoii  over  by 
proft-ssi.^r.ally.  tr<vi:^ei  supervisor 3  rcpularlv  checking  each  class  and  holding 
yearly  re:*rf»sher  courses  for  the  vol"jiteers^. 

Pricers  and  textbooks  vorc  written  for,' each  la::guaj;e.    ?hcso  langucgcs  vhich 
were  as  yot  anvritt-?::  voro  anaiyaoi  and  orthOtTraj-:: ios  prctdrr'd.    All  literature 
vas  written  and  vrv-lcJl  tc  correspond  vith  the;  psycholojiy  a:Td  e^erience  of  the 
adult  pupil.    Literature  I'or  r.ev  literates  included  regular  ne*- npape rs  as  well  as 
variout;  educati0r.1l  p^-'^-r^'-'^'^^^  •  '  • 

Illiterate  J  a;!l  Ger:i-1  iterates  yero  taught  in  separate  classes.    To  keep 
r.oralv  high,  GtudiJit.s  •."'re  also  grouped  uccorainfr  to  cr^-jy  occupution  a:4u  u»-llily. 

'2^e  course  coiitcTt  for  ill it*j rates  included  arithr.'jtic  and  literacy  in  the 
Eothe:'  tongue;  for  Gcr.i-literntes ,  a  course  in  geoeraphy  Vas  added.    One  year  of 
instruction  was  equivalent  to  tvo  years  of  eler.entary  sC:hool.    Exams  were  given 
at  the  end  of  the  year  and  any  -ho  did  not  pass  were  required  to  stay  in  the 
course  until  they  mastered  it.     Certificates  and  teaching  avards  vere  given  out  at 
a  final  cereccr.y  each  yeari 

Today  this  progrna  of  bilingual  education  is  a  part  of  the  regular  primary 
school.    Children  ai'e  taUfiht  to  read  and  vrite  in  their  mother  tongue.  Russian 
is  first  introduced  orally,  and  then  in  reading  and  writing  in  the  second  semester 
of  the  first  grade. 

Philippines 

Experimentation  in  the  use  cf  the  vernacular  in  education  was  conducted  by 
Mr.  Jose' V.  Aguilar.    His  hj^othesis  vas  that  learning  vould  inprove  in  the 
primary  schools  if  the  vernacular  wore  used  exclu.'.ively  in  the  first  and  second 
grades  and  Ent;lirjh  vere  introduced  in  the  third  grade — there  vould  be  no  nixing 
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of  Iun5xiag03  in  the  first  tvo  grade sj.    This  oxperinient  was  initiated  in  19^B. 
Tliroe  years  of  Cai erir:entation  are  reportocl  here. 

The  purpose  of  the  firist  yoer  was  to  sook  answers  to  civcn  questions: 

1.  A3  a  ncdium  of  instruction,  whieh  of  the  two  languages  is  more  effective  in 
teaehing  Crude  I  pupila  to  juad? 

2.  Which  of 'the  two  languatos  c or-tritutefC  nore  to  the  development  of  the  ability 
to  coapute  and  solve  sir^ple  nrithr.ct.ip'  problems  and  exercises? 

3.  Wl'.ich  o!"  the  two  languages  is  r.orc  eft^octive  in  the  field  of  Social  Studies? 
U.    VTnur,  is  the  extent  oT  carry-over,  if  any,  frcn  Hil.'iea:-'non  to  English  in  the 

cace  of  the  e:-:rorir.cr.t!iJ  Gi"C'Up,  and  frora  English  to  llilneaynon,  in  the  caso 

of  the  cor.trol  group?"  , 

The  conelur: lor.«  dra-T:  froa  the  first  year's  study  were  as  follows:     (l)  As 
a  Tiediu.'n  of  ins^r'.:ction  in  Grade  I.  the  locsil  vernacular  Hilr.gnynon  produced 
core  "t'?ach.i:j:';  r-.-j-jltr."  '^V.'in  0A<[  Er.r;l:r/n.    Purils  taught  reading,  arithr.otic  und 
Social  Studies  in  Hilnsayr.cr.  vorc  nup'^rior  to  the  English-taught  pupili  in  th^se 
subjects.     (2)  Pupils  sec-ed  to       able  to  transfer  their  training  into  the  nodium 
of  instruction  of  the  opposite  class  with  about  the  sane  ease  in  both  experir/.ntal 
anl  control  groups.  '-v^g  3 

The  purp^s*^!  r.ethod,  and  rerults  of  the  second  year  experiment  approximate 
those  of  ■/ ho  first  year. 

In  the  third  year,  ans'-'ero  to  the  following  questions  were  sought:  (l)  .'lev 
that  English  is  the  r.odiun  of  instruction  for  those  who  begun  in  the  vernncular, 
do  Khey  fitill  hold  their  lc:id  in  superior  teaching  results?  {z)  Vfhat  is  the  sig- 
nificance of  t.he  difference  in  results  boLwcen  the  tvo  groups? 

In  the  report  of  the  results:  after  three  yeari,  Mr.  Grata  states: 

"Whet  wai;  most  unexpected  was  the  faot  that  the  experimental  group — the 
group  instrueted  in  the  vornacxLar  during  the  first  two  years  of  study — caught  up 
with  the  control  group  in  knowledge  of  English  after  six  months  of  being  exposed 
to  this  language  cs  the  ccr.iiu?.  ol"  instruction." 
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The  report  concludes  with  a  discussion  of  the  "non-acadenic  results  of  the 
experiment,"  including  the  cpinicns  of  teachers  and  parents. 

Reader's  evaluation:    A  weakness  of  this  report  is  that  although  the  results 

are  based  on  "objective  pcncil-ord-paper  tests,"  neither  the  nature  of  the  tests 

(for  exonple,  the  feature  of  language  dependency)  nor  the  actual  statistical  re-  • 

suits  ore  indicated.  ' 

t 

State  Efforts  . \ 

I 

The  New  Mexico  Departrient  of  Education  obtained  a  Ford  Foundation  grant  in 
19&3  to  inpler.ent  a  Spanish  Langvage  Arts  and  SoL'iiil  Studies  program,  taught 
through  Spanish,  in  "'2cos.    This  was  a  three  year  program  in  which  a  native  Spanish 
speaker  from  Chile  taught  Ucw  I'eyico  Spanish-speakers  using  naterialu  designed 
for  non-speiK-?rs  of  English.    The  program  vas  highly  successful  and  a  seventeen- 
oinute  filr.  of  th'f  prog/cjn  maut  ty  the  department  is  »tvaij.i-ble  tina  shovshow  fifth 
grade  students  perforxod  in  the  i-rograa. 

In  1965  the  v;est  Las  Vecas  £ch:jcls  in; l^r.^'nt'sd  a  Spanish  Language  Arts  program 
in  North  and  South  Public  Eleaentary  Schools.    This  progran  paved  the  way  for  pre- 
sent on-going  bilingual  program  in  this  aistrict. 

With  the  passage  of  the  National  Bilirigiial  Education  Act  in  l969  and  the 
addition*  of  Title  VII  to  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act,  funds  have 
been  made  available  to  local  schools  to  develop  models  in  bilingual  education. 
New  Mexico  presently  has  13  districts  participating  in  the  Title  VII  effort. 

At  the  present  time  and  in  j.ddition  to  Title  VII  bilingual  programs,  there  are 
18  Program  Enrichment  bilingual  jirojocta. 

Hew  Mexico  2»^'',.thc  only  state-  in  the  nation  supporting  n.  Bilingual  Teacher- 
Training  Network.    The  operation  of  three  demonstration  centers  with  teacher- 
training  components  has  been  raadc*  possible  by  Title  III,  ESEA  and  Program  Enrlch- 
^ment  funds .  . 
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Results  of  Bilin-rual  Instrur*.ion 

Aithou£;h  bilingual  prograrrs  have  not  been  in  operation  long  enough  to  evaluate 
fully  its  effects  on  the  intellectual  development  of  th«  children  involved,  the 
following  statements,  taken  from  thb  evaluation  reports  of  the  districts  cited, give 

Las  Cr uces 

"By  the  end  of  the  third  n.-.-x^'i  vgar  a:..l  grouos  are  essentially  equal  in  achiev- 
nervt.    In  addition,  the  exrorirnental  Spanish /English  group  has  developed  Spanish 
languaf.e  skills  that  have  not  yet  been  coasr.r'jd.    It  is  significant  that  children 
learning  in  two  languages  achieve  equally  as  well  as  children  taught  in  one  language. 
Fiirther,  time  spent  vith  ScanisV  larc.jare  ir.structicn  does  not  appear'to  cause  the 
experi-?r.tal  ^par.ish/English  grcup  to  fall  cehi'nd  the  control  or  experimental  English 
rro"as." 
Albv.au»rr':-3 

The  Intor-/^r.-irican  Test  ro^'jJtr.  by  tR  chcr,  by  t:ln.s;s,  liidicate  that  in  the 
open  classrooms  w.here  the  students  have  the  Spanish  and  English  models  together 
all  day,  higher  test  scores  'rfcre  obtninoa.    However  the  growth  is  not  statistically 
significant — there  is  not  enough  difference  in  scores  in  English  and  Spanish  to  be 
significant*    This  seems  to  support  the  claim  that  some  d'J.ldren  are  bilingual  and 
also  that  the  tests  are  parallel.    Since  these  children  are  being  taught  through 
two  languages  and  therefore  expanding  or  acquiring  extra  functionality  through  a 
second  language,  it  is  assuL'ed  that  the  program  is  providing  a  unique  type  of  ed- 
ucational experience  for  the  students.     The  possible  importance  of  family  economic 
leveX  as  related;]]t.o  tt^st  perforrrance  needs  to  be  explored. 

Artesia 

In. this  district,  first  grade  bilingual  students  were  slightly  outgained  dur- 
ing the  year  by  regular  progran  students  in  comprehension  and  study  skills  but 
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maintained  the  r.sjzo  gains  as  the  rcGular  prograia  students  in  uritlircetic  (Stanford 
Achievement  Test).    VTricn  ontj  corsidors  that  the  bilincual  program  students  began 
school  with  iovor  av'*:':i/ro  abilities  than  did  th*-'  regulur  prograia  firiifc  graders- 
■  (as  indicated  by  the  OL'-WT),  the  fact  that  the  bilingu'il  procrain  students  seem  to 
be  holding  their  c;.r.,  ac  crpcsoc  to  the  trad'ticn:il  pattern  cf  falling,  further 
and  fur«her  behind  is  very  onccv raging.    The  second  and  tliird  grade  students  in 
this  bilingual  progr^a  aciually  achieved  h'jgher  gains  in  the  above  nontionod  skill 
areas  than  did  the  control  group  studtints  (SAT  in  second  grade;  SAT  cor-i-rehension , 
Metropolitan  AchleV-.T-jn-  Te^t  ir  study  cV.ills.,  oiul  arithnetic  in  third  grade). 
Although  ve  are  tall'.;nc  about  a  rather  sniall  nuriber  of  students,  it  nonetheless 
appears  that  this  particular  prcgraa  is  enabling  sor.e  children  to  c:aihtain  a  fair 
degree  oV  DlcGenes:i  to  nor-Vilir.g;:n.l  progran  s'judontsi. 

One  of  the  coEL'cnor.tri  of  t!  C  cuftiiular  p-^^i^rar.  dcrJ.^  vli...  luc  buli-iiu&ge 
of  the  ctud'jnt3.     A      ve-i'-e:?.  ac?.lc  vaa  locally  developed;  it  required  each  child 
to  sele;t  fror.  Various  pictiirns  the  one  vhich  h*i  or  che  felt  var.  coot  like  hi.-sGclf. 
The  iter^  generally  dealt  vith  talking  abilities,  learning  activities,  and  feelings 
of  bei'ng  liked.    Although  the  scale  is  limited  in  nunber  of  iteas  and  the  nuraher 
of  students  in  ssall,  the  results  are  interesting.    The  bilingual  program  students 
Bhov  a  gain  iu  self-image,  as  neasured  by  this  scale,'  in  the  first  and  second 
grades.    This  gain  diminishes,  however,  by  the  end  of  the  third  grade.    The  results 
for  the  rernilar  pro^-",r.  students  ar-''  quite  different:    thorc  is  an  increasing  loss 
in  self-imago  for  the  rirr.t  and  sonnnfl  graders^  vith  a  further  loss  (thQ»r,h  not  an 
large)  in  thu  third  [rrado.     It  so  ens  that  the  bilingual  student  feels  better  about  . 
himself  than  does  the  non-bilingual  program  student,  as  well  as  over  a  greater 
number  of  school  years. 

The  schools  have  accepted  the  definition  contained  in  the  U.  S,  Office  of  Ed- 
ucation guidelines  for  programs  under  this  act.    The  definition  reads;  "Bilingual 
education  is  the  use  of  v^io  lannvuu'ea  ^  one  of  vhich  in  gnlish^  as  mgdi\OTS  of  in- 
struction for  tho  sar.t'  nuri'i  ^.onnlation  in  a  veil  orgxiised  prograrc  which  encompasses 
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part*  or  nil  of  •■tv  c-;"-'?;! '.:r.  ^ir.'.l  ini?lu;?'??  t,';*'*  r ■        ot'         yiir-'.ory  nnd  oult;;:v 
ft.'qo.'i-tf.ci  t.'.:-  r.  tr.nr':        A  x'.cr.r- 1  .'t'.'  r  r'- •:';i_ti  ?!<'vvlo!:t  firi.1  naintiiins  iho 

chtldr-fi      -><?V.'  ''.itp'.  -",         '»  *.  r ;■ ;  -!  ■  if.  '•  ^*)\  c  ?  1 ' ' ; t'<' ■  " 

TIjo  r.'cv  Mexico  St-iic  uOgisl.klure  has  <?ii.ict,GJ  tvo  bilis,  Il.B.  270,  I969  GuaGion  ■ 
and  S.3.  155*  1971  Sej-.ilor,  authn-  ir.utff  bilir.nis.!  inr.tructiou  in  the  public  r.choola. 
In  both  of  th'jso  bills,  at;  veil  ;.s  in  t.'.o  fva*:'rul  uet ,  the  prinary,  but  not  only 
popuIjitlo;j  addressed,  is  th'it,  of  ch'iVir'cn  vith  Mnivod  EmjjIi bh-rpealr-ar.g  abilit;.  , 
This  crvl'.asis  hac  oror-','M  lii ffl ciii ties  ir,  thv  phil-^conhy  /.md  rationale  for  bilir.- 
gii3-l  e.ii;j:iV:on  t'i.Mt:so  :t  r.as  cvt::;'.\- 1  t;:;t?  it!-.'?,  of  r^tr.e'iiation  p,z  the  basic  pur,*>ose 
for  bil  i:i,;t*^nl  ivof^y.v.-.z ,    If  bLiii:'.:u::.l  od-jja'^icr.       to  ccnl-ain  the  study  of  V.ic  la:;- 
Ctia^;'!,  the*  history,  ruul  T.f;o  cult^j:'-:;  of  th-.'  chiliiron  -..'ho  Arc  lir.(;ui::tically  end  cul- 
turally pl':r;\l,  tht.'.':  it  :3::;uld  call         :i  cor.tir.'Jc;'>:3  process  and  a  plannod  prct-tran 
bo-h  for  nU'Tf^r.zr:-'/  .'u-;H  i-oon.lary  :-?hoolL-  v'riTh  vill  (Jr^volc^  bilfn^ualisr.  an  i  ^i- 
T'-:!  t-ur  I;  sr;  i.'  :i  j     !  fac^nr  ir.  J  :>".itio.'.  t.:"*  Ir^-^o  cfiilirer.. 

If  bili.:;(2ual  e<i'Jc:'.ti o::  is  ti>  'tn:  aco'j::'od  :ir.  ar.  od'-ic^.tio.-^al  procwc?  I'or 
Nov  Itoxico  schools,  the  ([uestiou:!  of  what,  when  and  for  vhor  bilincual  education 
is  have  to  be  r.nsvort.-d .    7he  pur!)as';s  of  the  froj^ra;:?:  should  be  described  al-'K 
Other  prcbler.n  are  to  be  identif  ■.orl  as  prof.ra.T..T  :iro  planned:    V.'hat  prirt  of  th^- 
currici;lum  ic  to  be  taui^ht  in  Enclish — vh.*ii  pjtrt  in  another  loncuaee?    Arc  chil- 
dren to  be  **;rt.'UpoJ  for  instructional  purpo.-os?    Are  non-spoohern  of  the  non-EncIis)i 
mother  con^juc?  to  p:irticipaio  in  ':he  proi*rtir,?    '^Tiat  are  the  final  goals  of  bilin- 
gual education?    Hov  lon^  should  instruction  throU(];h  a  language  other  than  EnGlish 
bo  r.aintaiji'-'J? 
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Educators  and  thooreticinns  in  bilingual  education  do  not  agree  on  all 
aspects  of  the  definitions  of  biLinguril  education.    The  nain  disagreements  are: 

1.  The  use  of  the  child's  .'crnacular  versus  a  standardised  version  of 
the  mother  tongue  of  th3  child.  '! 

2.  The  anount  of  daily  tir,3  devoted  no  the  ,-4Se  of  the  non-English 
languaee  as  a  rriediun  of  instruction 

3.  The  qualification  of  teichers  to  Lrplfrrcnt  progyar.s. 
U.    The  type  of  niateriiils  to  be  used  in  the  prcgran. 

5.  .  The  basic  purposes  of  bilingual  education. 

6.  The  extent  of  program'.  v3rtL2ally  and  the  content  after  grade  3. 

In  cr^ler  tc  crtpbli?h  a  cloir  position  for  the  Hev  Mexico  State  Board  o** 
Education  ii\  the  r.3t;^t'  of  bilingual  education ^  tvo  pl-ins  ds.nignfid  to  ansver  the 
questions  posed  and  the  disagreenents  listea  are  presented. 

The  first  plan  is  designed  to  pre'.'ent  educational  retardation  and  is  for  chil- 
dren  who  have  limited  English  langunge  coEpottr'":e.  *  A  program  for  these  children 
vill  be  formulated  after  detomining  the  English  'nnguage  needs  as  well  as  the 
conceptual  deyolopnent  of  the  children.  .  For  both  purposes  the  fcllo^'ing  diagnostic- 
procedures  ai*e  necosr.ary: 

1.    Administration  of  English  language  fluency  tests  on  an  indivi- 
dual basis.    For  this  purpose  two  tests  ore  reconunended:  The 
Michigan  Oral  Language  Production  Test  and  the  Southwestern 
Cooperative  Educatiounl  Laboratory  Oral  Language  Program  Tests. 
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These  iastrunor.ts  will  give  the  teachers  results  vh'ich  can  be 
used  to  ir.plef»2nt  aii  Hitglich  laiiguage  acquicition  procran  de- 
signed to  f^'yivo  tho  ehi.  dren  the  1ms ic  lan^uat^o  pover  to  begin 
the  acquis  it  icn  of  concepts  through  Sngiitsh. 
•2.    Administration  of  n  te;  t  in  the  vorr.aci:lf>r  of  the  child  to  de- 
tertaine  his  language  pover  ^n  that  vernacular.    There  are  no 
acceptable  tes*s  of  *,h:.s  rature,  but  <a  r.ative  bilingual  teacher 
vho  unciersta:«:is  and  spoaV.s  the  local  verr.ucjlar  should  construct 
thio  test  on  the  baois  of  vhat  a  five  or  six  year  old  is  ex- 
pected to  k.nov,  {.entry  s  lei  lis)  conceptually  speaking,  so  he  can 
proceed  to  ccpe  vith  vi.at  vill  bi^  taUf%ht  to  hiz;.     If  the  child 
usca  a  grafLed  lanrpji^c-,  that  is,  a  cr;r.posite  of  English-Spanish 
or  a  localized  dialect,  the  toacht'r  shor.l'i  r.ake  on  anlysis  of 
this  and  uiie  thit  tyre  of  lancuage  to  teach  the  concepts  so  that 
the  child  d'-'velops  12  Lis  fullest  potential.- 
3.    Adninistraticn  of  a  no:.-verbal  production  test  of  cental  maturity 
such  as  the  I.eiter  test,  or  the  De  Avila  Piagetian  Concepts  test. 
The  test  selected  should  be  adnini.Ttrrre'l  by  a  bilingual,  bicultural 
teacher  vhon  the  child  vill  identify  as  belonging  to  his  eultural 
backgrouid.    Any  direct  ions  and  verbal  cr  non-verbal  relationships 
to  be  established  with  the  child  prior  to  administering  the  test  should 
be  directly  related  to  the  child's  lanc'jage  and  general  background 
so  that  optiniun  readinf;R  of  his  mental  :r.aturity  and'eapucity  can  be 
obtained.  '  ' 

After  careful  exanination  of  the  results  of  these  tests,  a  bilingual  instruc- 
tional program  should  be  plannoc.  for  the  children  tested.    Since  the  objective  of 
this  plan  is  to  neet  the  ricedr,  of  children  for  conceptual  development  and  to  use 
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his  vernacular  as  a  rcodiun  for  "all  integration  into  a  complete  Enelish  language 
curriculua,  the  pregron  usea  th-*  language  and  the  culture  of  the  child  as  "concep- 
tual bridges"  for  an  all  En^lia-i  curricuiii:::. 

Katerialsi  and  nothoda  for  ".he  conceptual  bridge  plan  are  those  readily  avuilable 
to  the  teacher  ty  vhichevcr  cur:*iei:iu.-n  the  Uoc:;!  sehccl  vishcs  to  adriinistcr.  An 
icportant  except,ion  is  the  iriclosontuticn       an  En/*.lish  as  a  Second  Language  pro- 
graa  design'-»d  to  exp'-'dite  the  ai'T-^isition  of  tho  Kjglish  language  so  tho  child  can 
eventuitlly  I'uncticn  in  a  cor/^lo'.t.'  Hn^liah  l;'.:iguage  curriculun.     It  is  inportan*. 
to  note  th?.*  V.:iz  r'-an  ir>  a  fiil-  acculturation  !>1^  vhero  the  Isn/^are.  and  the  cul- 
ture of  th>.'  child  ar<?  used  for  ?v?<^n5  other  th?.n-to  r.n:ntain  and  expand  the  hcr>e 
lan^:urtrc-  ni'  T.he  h:>;*.cry'  "pd  -.h'?  c'.:l*:i're       th-''  ^"•"-A.nf'l  r>-r^a:<ori  cr^j.-jjn' -^y, 

Tiie  cor.copt-jr.l  bridrj;'-*  plaa  i:;  deai.jr.sd  only  for  those  children  vho  cannot 
function  in  an  all  Knglijh  .envi."onr:onc .    IIcn-Enclish  lanrr>i^g^  teaching  doeo  not 
exist,  although  rearifnr  and  vri'^inr  r^kills  can  be  taught  through  the  vernacular 
(language  cxperioncc  approach).    C!<ills  thus  acquired  can  be  transferred  to  the 
all  English  curriculu.Ti. 

The^  length  of  time  required  for  a  full  transition  into  the  all  English  cur- 
riculun varies,  but  a  naxirjuni  o'7  three  years  is  considered  acceptable^  Specific 
provisions  for  a  gradual  irurea-ie  tovtirds  an  all-English  Imiguage  program  must  be 
made*    The  following  formula'  could  be  used: 

K'indergarten  -  ^Of*  vernacular  nnd  English — 50%  English,    Both,  languages 
used  interehar^ciiy  as  teaeher  detennines  facility  of 
children  wi';h  either  or  both  languages  in  the  3Q%  vernacu- 
lar-English.   The  50?  all  English  is  dedicated  to  a  well 
prescribed  English  as  a  second  language  program. 

First  Grade    -  For  children  with  a  full  kindergarten  year  as '  deli  neated 
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above,  2'y^  Kn^^lish  as  a  Second  Language  progra:.. ,  2^% 


VL-rnacui  ar-."'j*3l i ch  for  briu io  conc<n)l,r»  (sat?i ,  science ) 


505  English   /An;r>*'i*TO  Ar*.r. .    The  litttor  correlated 


with  the  prc$:!*a2i. 


Second  GraJt^ 


?,^/^  vornacul  ir-^.-iijlish  for  basic  concepts,  75?5  English 
content  arid  ,an^;u;i£:e  Arts  vith  possibly  1055  for  an  ESL 


orinnted  ccr:;;c»;or,t  to  ccrroct  b.isic  Icu^uace  p&tt-jrns 


both  in  :izv.r.is  and  /jrarrjuzitical  structuros. 


Third  Oradc 


livery thin£  taught  in  Kr:2li3h.     An  ESL  orientation  rerraains 


to  further  s-jt  istandird  i:r.;:llsh  r.pocch  patterns  and  basic 


E»filij;h  la::^ 


z'fAy.z  nf  readinr,  and  writing. 


It  E'JSt  be  r«:-.ij  i  * :;i  twat  tn-f  i-'liir.  described  above  excludes  the  nioriolingual 
sro.'.:ier  of  ."r.f/.  i';;. ,  wr.etl:.;:'  htJ  i;i  ri  -:ir.or:ty  CJ'Oup  roL-iber  o:*  Anglo-A.T.crican ,  This 
plan  is  popular  ^'iih  ih:;:;i''  who  c-:*^  bili:.tjual  ei'uca'. ion  as  a  tool  for  iJblving  the 


tural  <rnd  product. 

.  It;  order  to  i.-nplcisont  thi-j  ;3lan  a  state-vide  testing  prograjn  should  be  in- 
plemented  and  all  children  showing  Knt^lich-laiiguage  an;'  icontal  maturity  deficien~ 
cios  not  connected  vitlj  r.cjital  ri:tardat ic.i  or  handicaps,  should  participate  in  the 
bilini;:«:al  progran.     rror.  oiu"  cxp-trience  a  d  present  test  data  available,  it  is 
estimated  that  about  l'«,000  minority  group  children  cculd  benefit  fron  programs  as 
outlined.     An  anajy?ir.  of  curren:  first  and  fifth  grade  test,  data  should  be  made, 
and  those  districts  v/hjre  firyt  ,.:rade  and  I'i  fth  grade  test  results  show  low 
achievement  pvognor.ticr:tion  and  .actual  achievonent  should  'be  selected  for  bilin- 
gual prcgroas  as  described,  provided  that  the  connunitics  involved  wi^h.  to  have 
this  type  of  education. 


educational  difficulties  of  minority  children  in  terr.s  of  a  nonolingual ,  nonocul- 
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The  eo3t.3  and  ti'wjr.bfT  of  children  involved  are  to  be  determined  after  the  tests 

analysis  ii^  conducted  and  th«v  lo:[ii  school u  and  coL''-r.*;nit;r?s  contacted.    Based  on 

present  Proj^rjin  Enrichment  grant;  the  cost  fomula  ar-poars  to  be  approximately  tll2 

per  child  a'cove  regular  allocati  >n.     It  r.vtst  be  pointed  out  houover,  that  practically 

aJ.1  present  bilincu'tl  ?r0{;r;i:2s  ii  the  state,  vhatevor  the  funding  source  or  level  of 

expenditures,  are  either  experirzintal  in  na'-ure  zo  determine  feasibility  of  curricu- 

I 

lur.  aodirication  and  efTect  on  tie  learning  procens,  or  based  on  the  viohes  of 
local  3choolr.  to  iirovido  innovation  in  the  curri-^ulivr.. 

llo  prejudjo.Tent  should  be  .pissed  on  bilingual  *;dj;aticn ,  regardless  of  cod^l 
being  used  or  goals  being  pursue!.    It  is  a  r.attor  of  record  thiit  the  traditional 
curriculur.  dui'ln^.^  tho  prist  thirty  or.  forty  years  has  :iOt  cet  the  educational  needs 
of  ling»:it;ti:ally  a::d  culturally  diverpe  cAildron.    Her.earch.  pt'^dic;-  '.zz,  t'u«  iSiO's 
tiiroufih  the  t'"'s  r'^i^^r.rding  achie  "eir-ent  of  these  childr'in  shov  this  to  be  true. 

Th'?  evolution  of  bilingual  education  during  the  rant  five  years  points  to 
goals  nuch  dirrercnt  than  those  of  remediation  and  acculturation  to  an  all  English 
language  and  culture  curriculum.    Ilinority  groups,  especially  those  who  have  ex- 
tensive historical-cultural  heritagGs,  are  dcironstrating  a  desire  to  have  their 
languages  and  cultures  become  on-going  components  of  the  total  curriculum  not  only 
in  grades  one  throufjh  tvelve  in  *;he  public  schools  but  also  in  the  universities. 
Bilingualism  and  biculturalism  a"."e  beginning  to  he  considered  as  positive  identity 
factors  to  be  cultivated  not  only  for  positive  self-concept  values,  but  also  as 
marks  of  a  broader  education  with  concommitant  wider  societal  perspectives.  The 
trend  in  federally  funded  prograjcs  for  bilingual  curriculum  models,  materials  de- 
velopment, and  teacher-training  ;ire  definitely  oriented  in  this  .nanner.     For  that 
reason  all  Title  VII  projects  ar»i  funded  on  a  five-year  basis.    It  is  expected 
.that  in  those  five  years  the  chi.Ldren  participating  will  shov  evidence  of  a  very 
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positive  ethnic  sol f-i  lent ity ,  cqu'il  functionality  in  Hnclish  as  veil  as  the  non- 
English  moth-?r  tong\:o,  crtlturai  pluralica  with  no  negative  attitudes  to  either  of 
the  tvo  cultui'es,  ?.n1  ?.c;.iover,t':  t  levels  in  the  conteiit.  urean  coraens urate  with 
the  intellectual  endo*-'r:ont  of  eech  student.     As  one  ob^erv^s  children  who  have 
been  in  those  prccr^^r.^  for  a  Ei.r.i!nuni  of  five  years  (Lfis  Cruccs),  these  oxpectiitions 
seem  to  be  ccni'imed  r.ot  only  fcr  ainority  group  children,  but  for  the  Anglo  child 
as  well. 

Cn  the  basis  of  public  a'-titutdes  toward  bilingual  education  and  the  realiza- 
tion by  edu^a'.crs  that  a  l-ilir.g'^al-bicultural  curriculur.  can  teccuo  a  reality,  es- 
pecially in  a  state  li>e  New  Ke>ico  in  which  the  Spanish-surnosied  public  school 
population  exceeds  'tO  percent,  s  plan  for  a  bilin^iual-bicultural  curriculum  is 
presented hirro.    This  plan  inclu'f's?  r.oiit  of  the  aspects  of  the  full  acculturation 
rlan  ex-ept  tr.yt  it  "^i. \      :  Ti-rid  to  ?.ll  chlldruu,  not  only  the  bilingual 
child. 

Curr  •:  rul  t;r.  Cr-rr^r^mti: 

Grades  1-3  -  Tine  Allotr.ent ^ -Minutcj  Weekly 
(Mininjm  tir.e  iillotn:cntG ) 


Sub.loct  Areas 

Enplish 

Soanish 

Total 

Language  Arts 

275 

225 

500 

Hat hona tics 

150 

150 

Science 

80 

80 

Social  Studios 

50 

50 

100 

Fine  Arts 

60 

60 

120 

Physical  Education 

125 

125 

Health  Education 

25 

25 

Enrichnent  -  To  be  divided~as 

follows: 

ESL 

125 

125 
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125 

125 

Totals 

890 

1350 

Crudes 

li-6  -  Tir.o  A.llJtn'.*ntc  -  Min 
(Min.inun  li::.*;  allotrr;ents) 

uLes  Weekly 

Sub,K'ct  Ar'.-ns 

Enclish 

Spanish 

Total 

Languagi?  ^^-3 

200 

* 

600 

Mathosutics 

200 

200 

Sc lence 

±  1  ? 

Social  Studies 

1.00 

75 

175 

Pine  Arts 

75 

75 

■  150 

Physical  E'liication 

'150 

150 

M 0 il  t  h  E'.uc a  t  i  c n 

60 

Totals 

iiCo 

S50 

151c 

Grades  7-8 

1.  Offer  e  Spanish  Lnp.Guago  Arts  period  of  ^3  rdnutos  daily  for  all  atudents 
who  havf  developed  the  basic  skills  in  this  area  in  ^rad^s  3-6.  Content 
and  skills  to  eriphasisc  conifosition,  lanijua^e  analysis,  and  literature. 
No  forcigr.  language  to  be  offered  the  bilingual  student  since  he  is  func- 
tioning in  tvo  languaces. 

2.  Offer  an  integrated  English-Spanish  fine  arts  period  in  vhich  enphasis  on 
both  cultui'os  in  placed.    Tr.is  can  be  an  altornatinn  tyyiC  course.  Stu- 
dents can  stii''y  art,  rausic  cr  rolatud  activities  through  English  three 
days  a  %'eok  (.^nglo-Saxon  cortent),  and  through  Spanish  (Hispanic  content) 
for  two  days  a  week. 
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GrartGS  9-12 


Open  electives  in  Hir.p'uiic  art,  literature,  world  history,  comparativo  litoratxure, 
world  liternture,  languiiso  und  I'c-.position,  spooch,  bu.iirjoss  cdvicatioii  or  any 
appropriate  ccurs..*  whi::h  vculd  .-nciiritoin  ar.d  expand  *'ho  concept  of  lulinj^unl ism  m\d 
bic\iltur?.l!rri  I'or  a'^  thju??  wiahir.-i  to  r'7::?.:n  in  ti;:;'biiin£;v:al  ci:ri'ic".J.u:=.  Thece 


Thic  plan  is  designed  to  give  the  non-L'!gliah  cultural  group  a  cininum  of 
one  hour  daily  instruction  in  tij-j  lasic  arcd:?  of  Latn£ua(;e  Arts,  Social  Studies, 
and  Fine  Arts.    These  instructi:.»na.l  co.T»pc:iop.t3  thrcu^jh  a  language  other  th.:ui  Eng- 
lish will  give  the  atudents  basic  literacy  sV.illE  ( transfer rable  to  English), 
cultur?.!  horitri^'j  valui's  ,  5U'.d  £pj)re'in'-io:;  of  th'j  non-?lni;lish  fine  arts. 

It  rhould  I;o^cd  ti.?.t  fcr  ^hcJ^e  children  vl.o  have  poor  Innpi^tiC^  dopinance 
in  either  or  bc'.h  liir.{;.::i,^03 ,  zczwi  Irizf^iv.r,^  teachi:iG  tech:iiquea  shctiid  be  used. 
The  areas  cf  Lani^vjUt;-?  Arts,  Social  Studies,  e*id  rlnclish  as  a  Second  Lancuage  can 
be  combined  into  a  specific  blocX  in  English.  Usinc  second  language^acquisition 
methodology  a-nd  natorialr.  an_  intecrzjted  approach  can  yield  inaxiy^iu:n  lancuapc ,  con- 
cepts, and  sV.illG  dcvelopr.ont .  There  are  excellent  materials  available  in  the 
State  Free  Textbook  List  to  noet  these  needa. 

In  the  Spanish  Lnngunge  Arts,  Social  Studies,  at. d  Fine  Arts,  excellent  experi- 
mental Kateriala  ar'^  available,  for  first  and  second  grades,  and  third  grade  naterials 
ore  in  preparation. 

For  the  non-Spanii»h  npeuKcr,  a  total  of  'i60  minutes  woe-Uy  in  Spanish  as  a 
Second  Languafjc,  .'jpantr.lt  L.-infi^;3^e  Arts,  f^nd  Sp^jnish  Fine  Arts,  lisitXQ  an  emphasis 
of  secot:d  lonfrutce "^ticquisition  should  be  implemented. 

The  accoptancf;  of  this  codal  is  especially  inportant  and  feasible  with  the 
present  trend  towards- open  ccncapt  education  which  uses  Biultiple  learning  activi- 
ties, self  oriontti*;ioti,  and  smll  group  or  individualised  instructioti , 


courses  to  be  taught  through  the  ciedi'an  of  Cponic^. 
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Whereas  it\  the  I'ull  acculturation  r.odcl  the  vernacular  of  the  child  is  used 
for  the  developnent,  of  concepts,  in  the  bilingunl-biciiltural  pliiralisn  model  the 
vernacular  is  accevtod  as  a  ncie  of  per-contil  expretssion  for  the  child,  but  the  teach- 
er and  the  natei'ials  orfev  the  lea»'ner  stjir.-iird  l.'ingiiage  nodels,  thus  the  child 
vill  eventuall/  acquire  f^icility  vith  star.dani  lan-T-ase— a  facility  vhich  vill 
enable  hin       not  only  expand  his  .control  oC  the  mother  tongue,  but  also  to  study 
the  history  and  the  various  aspects  of  the 'culture  of  his  predecessors  as  he  moves 
through  the  varices  stages  of  learning. 

The  four  to  six  grade  curriculun  r,ainLai.aE  a  narrower  stroam  of  Hispanic 
studies  vhich  vill  continue  to  naintain  and  expand  skills  of  language  usage, 
reading,  a:id  vritin.r  v;if,h  the  rsa-cer.t  specially  selected  to  give  the  learner  in- 
sights ir.to  his  culture, 

Di"^  to  the  na'ure  of  the  joccndary  curriculum's  and  the  personal  decisions  to 
"be  isaio  by  the  learuLT  the  T-12  curriculum  itt  a  r.cn-English  cot  her  tongue  should 
be  elective  in  nature.    Hcvever,  children  vho  are  bilingual  and  bi"cultural  should 
not  be  put  in  classt.'s  in  which  their  nother  tongue  is  taught  as  a  foreign  lan- 
guage.   Instruction  for  thera  sliouLd  parallel  the  English  language  offerings  for 
native  speakers  of  this  lansua,je. 

Community  Involv?ncnt 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  administrators  in  local  schools  to  serve  the 
educational  needs  of  the  cocscujiity  and  to  keep  the  parents  of  school  children  in- 
formed about  the  type  of  curriculum  offered.    It  is  also  the  duty  of  the  administra- 
tors to  seek 'the  approval  of  innovative  programs,  such  as  bilingual  instruction,  from 
the  local  school  board.    If  an  acculturation  bilingual  raodel  is  to  be  adopted  both 
board  and  tha  parents  should  bii  given  the  reasons  for  its  adoption.    If  a  language 
and  culture  maintenance  and  ex])ansion  model  is  to  be.  adopted,  consultation  vith 
the  ccnununity  in  ir.rcralive.    '.'he  program  organisation  and  its  goals  should  be  ex- 
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plair.od  tJ;orou,^:iiy  ft*.  ?n-jn  roet inf;;: .  *'o  rrogrcn  should  bo  ir.pl enented  without  plan- 
ning for  long  raiifif  /••j-iId  with  ?loarly  stated  oVrJyctiveu  for  each  grade  level, 

Costa 

Fodorn,!  prDer*:.    ::;  bilif./' eduv.'\,tion  are  heuvily  :'iirid«;'d.     The  reujoii  for 
tftio  is  Lhr.  the  prc,.:-u;,.j  ii:---  i  ;.*.i;.irch  oricntci  to  Jjt,orr.ir.e  -he  effect!*       hil  In- 
guol  instructs  ion  on  Dr.n  arhieve.r.ent  oT  biling>a.l-bicultural  children  and  to  try- 
out- different  r:odelr. ,    The  stat:  crnnot  allocrvte  the  o.'scunts  of  noney  presently 
being  Gpe::t  -hroush  :  .  rrri'^t:;.     If  'biiintV-^-^  aducT-tiotV  is  to  cecone  a  pnr- 

aionent  curri-ulun  to:i' L  .'j  i.i  :h:  p  iblic  schools,  i'  r.hould  become  part  of  the 
re^Mlar  operational  bui Hovover,  if  on  acculturation,  r.odc-1  is  chosen,  it  is 
the  renr-~.iihi!  :r//  cf  '  .  '^  i  /ovide  vr.ii  .ev?r  rir  sii; lance  is  nf^Gdod  to  assure 

equal  educa-ic:iul  o'^;.  ~  ''i:j\i\y  fr-r  all  chi  lf^.r«-'r. .     r  unis  pr&aentiy  allocated  for  re- 
medial'  icadi:4i^ ,  p:-e-:ir:;c  pro^r.vr.3  and  possioly  r'.ir/ierjTarter.G  could  be  chpj^nelod 
into  full  acr-iltura' i'-.-;  r.oi-j-'.s  if  -he  coi:-T.\;r.itie.:  involved  vish  to  have  this  tyr-c 
of  ir.stnicr icn  fcr  ir.-:ir  cf:iItL:-?n.     .1:)  a-iy  L>veni  costs'  are  to  be  det^rr.ined  aftei- 
a  needs  ansesnir.ont  has  been  conducted  ar.d  the  data,  co-ipared  with  the  state*s  first 
and  fifth  jrradc  ass-^ur.ri'jnt  results. 

It  Rust  be  pointed  out  that  in  order  to  r.eot  the  educational  needs  of  minority 
groups,  fully  qualified  and  cor-petent  professional  iiersonnel  should  be  enployedr 
Stop  gap  rethodo  such  as  the  or:plo>T:;ent  of  bilJ:i£:uaT  aides  to  afioist  English  lan- 
guage speak  i  nr.  Tnonolin».'.iial  tea  criers  "to  got  the  point  across"  to  children  iu  an  . 
unacceptable  profe''.siop/il  practice.    Well  trained,  bilingual  associate  teachers 
can,  hcivevcr,  be  invalis  ible  in  Ln-.pler.onting  acculturation  bilingual  programs. 

CostB  for  language  and  culture  maintenance  models  can  be  greatly  reduced  if 
schools  hire  bilingual-bicultural  staff.    This  docs  not  mean  that  the  English- 
speaking  teacher  is  to  be  cast  aside.    On  the  contrary,  it  is  of  great  importance 
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th".l  a<: -h-jr.t  ic  Kni'.- l«:'.>:a^.>-j  an'3  ''ult-ure  r.odnl;:  bo  providc-d  for  the  loarhcr. 
Tht*  atjfivo:-  Huii  \:\         \  \>i:::iir.r,  of  n*..-!:*:*  util : r.a^ i on .     It  Is  inconcei vtiblo  thut 
th«?  H;..;!  ir.h-cp---:i.- i:     t.v:i l"?  i  ile  wiiilt;  t.!.-j  l^j.ttnish  :r.L'.l;i^u  ijiatrucVor  io 
Ifa.^r.irs.^.     'I";)'.).:,         C2Ct  of  prtvidirv'  t-ducrition  aho'jltl  be  no  greater 

than  Ihr.*;  of  provi  Jir.f*  :::\y  olhei  rurri  rulur..  ccnpc-iieiit. 

Schools  havijijj.  bilingual  t.  nchors  on  tliy  stiff  should  uue  Ihc-jri  in  bilinyual 
inf-triii'tion  j)roiirar.a.     If  trair'.ing  or  rotra'-a i iif  ir-  nevded,  good  t^?nehGr  prepara- 
tion :nsi«?lD  have  bi^-n  trlti  .y  th'-  Jliit-e  O-jpar'nirr.--  of  E:lucalicn  and  by  ut  loaa'- 
tvo  state  univerciti  -  5 .     *I?.r./  nro  req'.:irO'"i  to  caihui-J  their  professiona.! 

pr:?pi?*.it ion  for  cent i::u:i^ ion  of  e.*:;::lciTiQnt, .     Local  adniniDtra.torr.  could  encoirrnsje 
nn:.iv»!  bili:..;.jal  t:t;;u:  .*  ;-.r  vrj  f  :?  ::*.:- r  '.h^rir  jtri^j'^-ra*  ion  for  hilinijua.!  ejiiciitio;i  by 
ttttt.':id        ^^-rjn.-r  t  n:  n : t,-7c  zi'.  r.v.  or  :r.::Grvicr;  trr.inin£.    Stfit-v  universities 
oJ.rju*'.i        r-iquired  Id  off-?r  coui-.-3'33  d^^signoH  to  oxrs'.nfi  tho  l:'.r;i:':^.f/j  (Spanich)  of 
tlie  L ili:'.i.r.jal  tv ;  r  r.r.  I  -lit-'ir  cul-ural  trn.:''.;:rcund.     In  iiddivioii,  the  teach.u'rr. 
should  nicolvo  prft:ut:  ;-.r  ior.  on  th-;  1:'^m;;u zf  subject  K:a.'vtor  (r»v.t':;e:r.2.ticG ,  social 
studicG,  literature,  t>tc.)  as  vi;j.l  as  tho  lan»;u?.(~i.»  of  classroom  r^na^^encnt,  'i.iic 
will  be  disct;y5icd  later. 

In  canes  vhcro  a  limited  bilingual  prof^nL-a  is  to  be  initiated,  such  as  o 
Spanish  I.tincuaec  Arf.-^.  ccii.-iponeMt  to  providt:;  literacy  skills,  the  raximun  teacher 
load  nay       1?5  student:!.    The  noach*.M'  would  be  considered  it  specialist,  and  she  or 
he  could  tea;h  this  cofn.ponent-  tf>  fivo  c^ro^pz  of  25  students  for  a  iTiiniy.um  of 
ninaten  ca?h  croup.     If  a  sportialist  i "  i'r:jployed  for  fr.oro  than  o::o  r.ubjeet  cot-- 
poncnt  udjur-.trncnts  sliould  bo  luuii*  co::;r.'.'nf5urato  with  the  titTi*'*  spent  throuch  the 
non-f'r.t',lish  r.'.'diun."   A  school  oT  'jOQ  cudents  could  inplenent  a  bilingtial  pro- 
grtLT  with  a  nini.auxc  of  four  to  five  specialists. 

In  r.elf-containod  classrooms  where  a  q.uaJified  bilingual  teacher  is  in  charge 
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of  the  entire  prograa,  bilingual  education  could  be  i.T4ple2entt:d  by  the  teacher  at 
no  additional  cost,  ►jxcept  for  tie  needed  xaterials,  provided  these  materials  are 
not  on  the  free  textbooks  list. 

Teacher  Cc:r:?'.^t,onc i*?!'^  frr  Bvlit'.-rt;  tl  Prorran'; 

Lang'.iage  Arts  -  In  order  to  teach  the  liir.£:i:atjo  arts  in  a  language  other  than 
English^  the  teucr:or  rust  have  tie  skills  sh'j  or  he  is  to  impai't  on  t,he  learner. 
She  or  he  siust  have  full  coraand  oT  the  vritrng  conventions  of  the  la^ijuage,  be 
able  to  read  the  lanc'i'irr-  '■'ith  nitive  conipr-^hCT'.nicn ,  not  orjy  for  direct  seaning^ 
but  also  for  ::i:'erreci  n:..!a:i:n£iS  a;  veil.    In  readint  a  lanc'-ifise  cne  raust  know  the 
cultural  i:::df.*rti:'.r:ir.£s  oV  the  la:guage  and  ho'-r  it  reveals  the  realities  of  the 
culture  through  the  printed  nai^^e.    The  retidir^^prccor.r.  r:u::t  go  beyond  skills.  Thus, 
the  tpacher  of  r*v.ini:-.ii  I-inrj^ia^e  \rts  nhouid  bo      f  irsor.  nntive  to  the  culture. 
Since  tV.o  chPc*  fr^r  vh'^r.  the  lQn3:.apf  nrr.z  ■:c.Tip'"r  ?r.t  '-ill       biliitfcuul  to  a.  cer- 
tain dec-^oe»  ;r.  iti  ir.r.ci'tar.t:  :hat  the  teacr*.=  r  k::cv  or  be  far:iliar  'in th  the  dialect 
the  child  arings  to  school .     In  the  acculturation' r-.odel  this  ia  of  utr.ost  ixportance. 

If  the  bilinw:ual  teacher  ir-  to  teach  Spatiish  as  a  second  language,  she  or  he 
should  t'«'.vfc  training  in  second  language  toachinfj  ."n'jthodology  and  contractive  lin- 
guistic onflysia.    Jler  general  preparation  in  this  area  should  be  in  line  with  the 
standards  set  by  the  Modern  Language  Association  of  Aserica,    Knowledge  of  the  lan- 
guage and  the  culture  should  be  such  that  the  teacher  can  perform  at  the  "good" 
level  of  those;  standards.     Bilingual  teachera  vho  vill  be  teaching  content  art-aa 
such  as  Social  Studies,  Fine  Arts,  or  any  of  the  areas  listed  in  both  modpls, 
should  knov  the  tenninolory  needed  to  put  across  concepts.    The  specialized  vocab- 
ulary needed  to  teach  t!:s  various  content  areas  munt  be  learned  and  internalized 
if  the  learner  is  to  benefit  fro-n  an  authentic  language  nodel.    Although  good  teach- 
ing materials  •will  provide  an  acceptable  range  of  this  vocabulary,  special  training 
is  still  needed  to  give  the  teacher  confidence  in  its  use. 
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In  general,  the  z.ost  basic  qualification  for  a  Spanich-nediaT.  teacher  is  the 
ability  to  understand;  speak,  real,  and  vrrite  the  language  at  the  "good  level" 
specified  in  the  alroaiv  cited  stmdards;  of  the  Modern  Langungo  Association  of 
Aaerica.    One  sust  not  cvorlook,  .lovovar,  the  fa;t  that  the  native  Xev  Mexican 
bilingual  can  develop  those  sXill:  through  inservice  training  and  the  use  of  good 
teaching  nateriols. 

The  idea  that  any  native  bilingual  con  implement  a  quality  program  in  bilingul  " 
education  should  te  dispelled.     In  addition  to  the  expertise  discussed  above,  it 
is  icportant  for  the  taccr.er  co  knov  the  purposes  and  objectives  of  bilingual  ed- 
ucation.   He  or  she  should  also  tiave  ccnnlete  understanding  of  the  entire  curricu- 
lum so  that  his  or  her  p'frfcrr.ar.co  be  consonant  'frith the  over-all  goals  of  the  school. 

It  is  expected  that  the  bilingual  teacher  vill  iilsc  liave  the  general  prepara- 
tion wfiicii  vili  tfcllo4  iii,T.  or         uu  uiicci  attu.d  thrf  touai  educational  process  rather 
than  to  be  restricted  to  Knovitjdre  of  a  linit<>d  c:>r.pont,nt.    This  is  especially 
critical  fcr  prcgrrjns:  at  tSiC  elen&ntary  school  level. 

The  teacher  in  a  bilingual  program  vho  vill  teach  the  ESL  component  also  has 
to  have  special  prt*  tmrat  ion .    A  know  lodge  of  the  mother  tongue  of  nhe  children 
vill  enluince  his  of  her  effectiveness  but  complete  fluency  in  the  language  other 
than  English  is  not  candatory.    What  is  of  importance  is  that  the  teacher  be  the 
best  possible  moriel  of  the  English  language  and  anderstands  the  cultural  values 
and  salient  components  of  the  general  American  culture*    The  preparation  of  teachers 
of  English  as  a  second  language  has  been  outlined  in  the  State  Adopted  Criteria  for 


Excellent  state  adopted  materials  are  available  for  the  teaching  of  English 
as  a  second  language  at  practically  all  grade  levels. 

Summary  statemen&f. 


TESOL. 


1,    The  formal  definition  of  bilingual  education  is  teaching  curriculum 
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content  through  tvo  languages, 

I'here  are  tv.'o  things  that  can  be  done  in  bilingual  education:    a)  accul^ 
turate  into  the  all  En/;lish  curriculuo  throv:ch  a  K-3  program  which 
uses  a  dual  language  apj'roach  to  provide  for  the  conceptual  development 
of  children,  b)  provide  a  language  and  culture  maintenance  program  in 
grades  1-12  designed  to  graduate  literate  bilingual  students  who  are 
functional  ar.d  appreciaiive  of  tvo  cultures. 

The  number  of  students  3'or  tlje  acculturation  model  is  estL-sated  at 
approximately  1U,OCO.  •  * 

The  acculturation  mcdel  can  be  operated  by 'teachers  vho  speak  the  ver- 
nacular of  the  children,  and  by  a  team-teaching  approach.    The  mainten- 
ance model  rcqui:-G5  veV.  trained  pernorjiel  and  standard  curricula  in 
tvo  languages.    The  maii.ttnance  models  can  be  achieved  also  through 
team  tea.chir.5. 

Cost  facli^rs  io:-^r.d  on  i.ssossmcnt  of  needs.     If  extra  teachers  are 
needed  the  maximum  :o.icl£r  pupil  ratio  ib  1-125  for  teachers  vho  would 
do  a  minimum  'compone::t.    There  may  be  sor  2  costs  for  extra  materials. 
Tlje  acculturation  model  should  be  for  children  vho  are  tested  fdV  Eng- 
lish language  deficiencies..    The  maintenence  model  is  operated  as  part 
of  the  curriculum  and  is-  governc-d  by  the  same  policies  as  any  other 
component  of  it. 

Evaluation  of  acculturation  programs  should  be  aone  with  standardized 
tests  or  tests  bas'jd  on  the  objoctives  and  the  materials  selected  for 
the  program. 
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EXHIBIT  B 

D-it'^r-ilnin.-  Vc  yi.z  :'or        r':2'.*:ion  oT  ''ir.ority  Grouri 

:-*in^rlty  /^ro'ro  atU'isnt.s  in  New  Mexico  Schoola  cc-*.tinue  to  untl&r-schieve 
ii  t*r.i!  baoic  [yrizs,  of  tl:  j  r'?r;:iir(»d  ciirrlcal'-a,  cspscially  in  En.'>ir:i  Ifiriopatcj'j 
skills,  Keadins,  ^md  M-itn?r.atics.    'IVo  w'i.^ic  factors  appoHr  to  iai'lu2::ce 
diararit/  in  ac.:iev?r:jnt :    ui.t/  atuiints' are  froa^ho-ea  where  the  Ir.sliah 
lj!r..-;uar;  Ig  nctt  spoken  cjii  a  It-r.re  nur±i2r  of  stui'/nts  ar«?  from  ho-:et3  viJer« 
r.r.c^iish  and  acctJ:'jr  la,*.  -.1       ^r*:  2rc!'.en.    /O.30  of  irpcrtn:ice  is  t>.e  f?.ct  that 
51:^  of  the  atuioiic  corul.iti^n  livr^in  {:r.'drcrj2v.'nta  v^,£^rc  tl:e  culture  ia 
iisjiiiil'ir  tc  tV.*  cxilt'.ire  a-a  v?J.'-2  syater^a  presented  in  th'2  school  curriculun. 

3i:;c-i:  c'iltu.rAl  r».c';ors  nro  difi'ic^t  to  study  to  osc'erriain  to  vh'jit  de- 
face -'."'V.       v-7::  nln^jrity  ^r'jti}'  ac.l^vorioat  i;:  t^a^  lln^lish 

cn  atulies  -elated  to  -i.'ii^'V-r.iat  in  In-tiiah  la.*:^ua>-:'? ,  ?.2adins,  :ia'/:a-ctics , 
and  prcblecj  ia  nr^ech  ar.d  lan5"aa,'T?  production-  This  diaciosoion  ij  JTjiC'l  oa 
test  rc'j'^tu  obtaiiwd  ia  t*.ci\.2  areaa.  «  ^ 

The  Division  of  L"?jci;-l  5duc:*t:oa  of  the  Stat;  Departnsnt  of  TTdsic-.l/.o:: 
conducted  cin  Incid*_'nce  Situdy  cf  Except ioaolity  in  the  spring  of  1?73  vljiu;. 
Included  &  parent  aurvc-y  to  SLScer":?.!'.!  the  hoaa  laayaacre  or  Icn^ua^j'is  of  chil- 
droiu    In  aflditicn  Vs.^  ciiildroa  vcr-2  teated  in  th'*  areas  of  Headinc^,  Arith- 
c^Mc,  a:\d  speech  Rad  Ir-if^uar:^  prohlcra.    Hio  data  gath'ired  in  this  study  re- 
presents 1/b  of  IJ  cf  v5;e  totaJl  student  population.    The  sar.'jLo  utili',:ed 
.1 

in  thj  study  hj-^^  b??a  accepted  as  a  valid  oad  reproiier.cativj  u'ciple.  t^4C^tifore, 
the  asaur^ptions  cade  ia  this  I'oport  ore  varifiable  oad  reproaeatativo  of 
Rev  Mexico's  population. 

*  The  oas'x'sptionji  arrived  at  in  taia  report  vill  bear  similarity  to  prev- 
ious nutioa.O.  a^j'i  state  studios  relutia^  to  Ip-ni^a.re  f.*ctonj  as  direct  in-, 
rlyenco-i  ia  cc.^itlv^  dflVvlovJMnt ;  that  ia,  achicvenaut  by  minority  arou  P 
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•tudeats  la  baaic  curric»ilua  arcaa. 

Another  ttss\:srctioa  la  that  a  ctatifltlcally  al.sTiiflcant  dlffensnia  In  tha 
n«aiia.5  ncd  Arithmetic  areii  irrrliea  %  severity  of  pjrcbleas  vhea  achieresant 
Is  atatiaticaliy  ai sr.! f leant ly  Icvtr  than  tha  nAtlortal  nora.    These  probleaa 
»ay  b«  deiilt  vitix  bettsr  by  usia;?  a  bilingual  csid  aultlcultural  BTprocch  to 
problea  BolTiafi  as  proTan  by  If'iUaao  and  Lc^ibert  in  research  otudiea  vlth 
bilis3:u3l  3tu.deat3. 

It  ia-aatlct^afsd  that  the  results  obtainad  with  the  aariple  of  ihe 
citod  locldar.ca  3tud/  would  bear  ainilarlty  if  ve  wor<5  to  U39  a  lajro^er  saasplo 
or  th«  entire  Txjtrolstlon.    Of  ccuroo,  tho  co3t  of  dealiaK  vlth  q' nu\ch  larsnr 
saz:rl«  or  the  t-^K^r-^  :vj— Nation  h-\z  *:z  'jz  coa3ider<5d  bo  fore  a  (lec"'''»-*'^n  la 
luilo  on  whsther  tr.e  rcr^rsBsatativu  siaple  fflTja  here  Is  to  b«  accepted.  It 
Bust  alflo  )9  taken  Icto  cocalderatlca  that  the  analyais  of  the  OUV^  and 
CT33  doae  by  the  r^r^rtnsat  (attachments)  obtsiaed  FoaitiT«  correlations  be- 
tv«cn  hi-^  sthnlc  concentration  of  siinority  rroup  students  in  school  buildings 
vith    lovt  I       scores  and  lov  CTBS  5th  grade  achievement  scores. 

1 

Ineid«nc*  Study  -  •^e:idlng  AchisTCTunt  . 
National  HoTa:    Haaa  ■  100,  Standard  Deriation  •  15 
ItaflAilta  \ 

Crour>  ■  Mean  3.D. 

Enfjlish-Speajcinx  Only  333  IQh.Zf  21. IT 

English     Other  Laa^uaffea  2S6  91.61  20.30 

Zton-Saglish  33  83.10  29.32 

Qi«  rssults  listed  aboYo  ahov  a  scan  score  diffarsntial  of  12.66  betvo«o 

thtt  SasXish  and  bilingual  group.    This  differential  for  a  group  vhich  spcaka 

two  lasgua^rss  is  nearly  stiatistically  significsat,  lacJtXng  only  a  2.3*1  Man 

score  points  to  bs  so. 
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Tboas  student!  vhc^«  bcso  Ifini^iu^s  is  other  than  Cn^ACsli    eihov  th« 
•tTorit7  of  roadins  probleta  vith  a  difforaotld  of  21.09Jf  locnn  a  core  point* 
b«tveea  thca  cad  the  Tbri-tt-s-r^iihln^j-ccvly  f^^:?.    Ihis  iifferentl*!  !•  statisti- 
cally q.uite  sli:=iricar.t.  ' 

An  asjurrptior,  CRn       n^io  t^4at  toth  tho  blliccuil- otuienti ,  thooo  vho  ua« 
ftigUah  aal  aacther  lar.t^aTfl  la  tbo  hor^,  and  tiie  students  vho  do  not  uie 
Snr^lab  at  all  ia  tho  hCTo  ce-d  0700  lal-  las  traction  ia  readlaii:  a  >  III  a.    It  eon 
also  b«  Inferred  that  rr±Itl cultural  content  and  blliai?UAl  Inatrttctioa  may  bo 
sranves  for  clceiai?  ths  dijpai'it/  of  acijie'/cncat  ia  reading  fbr  both  non- 
sp«alcers  of  Saglish  and  bllin.TiaJ.  ehildrco* 

lacidnnce  i^tu.Vr  -  ^xltr-.r.^tl c  A=hi-T«-rr.t 


SatlonBl  .\cra  -  ICO,  atoadwd  l^e'ri&tlea  «.15 

Croa  *  2.  .Meaa  3.  D» 

EQirllsh-Sro.i:tln^:  Only  333  93s63  iG.JT 

Ekw^lish  nr. J  Other  Laa;;uA.io  226  l3.?2 

Koa-2a^3ii  33  79.39  2T.i»5 

A^aln  the  throe  grou'ps,  Xh^dlBh-speajCLlD^  otilT>  biliasual,  aad  thoso  stu«> 

daoto  vlth  ooa-I^j^sh-S7-(f\Klng  hoaa  oarlrocBenti ,  show  a  disparity  lo  achi<TQ-' 

■aot.    Altiousli  the  raajje  of  diffortnces  aocaa  th«  thw^  groTrps  is  not  as  vide 

as  that  for  P^Adlng,  It  still  show  the  Tiro^sslr^ly  lov  scores  for  blllajruaX 

cblldreo  aad  noa-2ngllah  hoae  eavlroascat  otuicnts.    This  is  coaalateat  vlth 

results  obtained  In  the  state--vlde  tcstinfr  data  using  the  CoaprehensiT*  Test 

of  Boaio  GilUj. 

Szperieacs  has  sacvn  that  vhea  vord  prouleaas  In  Arithiaetle  are  presented 
to  bilingual  atudents  thty  hare  jauch  difficulty  vlth  then*    The  aasunrption 
oaa  be  BoAe  that  lanf^uage  does  ple^  a  al^^flcant  rcle  lo  achlercacct  In 
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matheoatlca  for  Hev  Mexico  bilingual  children.    In  ccatraat,  IcnlG^-ant 
.chlldr.-*:  frzT.  Mexico  ilo  not  nr-'fjar  to  h.ivo  tijcs»  difficultica  vhen  concept* 
in  mathcxntica  ans  t*iuf,»t  to  t^sn  in  Cpacish.    "^ajlo  h.'ia  boon  cbaerrcd  in  SAny 
cl&tt«rccr3  Id  the  wouthvcat  vher«  tJicse 'cUli^lrcn  uttend  3C.';ool  upon  crrlv*! 
ftpoa  !'!ei:ico.  '  ' 

Incldsnc?  StnS'/  ~  £^^ch  an  1  Lftr..-"'&?s 
1.  Cpeoch: 

Eng.  Or.lv  En r;. -Other  Ho  rrn^.. 

H  -  Prcbs  22-20  6 

r:nj^.  Or.ly  5n7.  -Oth^r  ■         Ho  ??r.r. 

B  -  Probs  6  17  3 

n  -  no  ?rob2  377  20?  30 

vith  Probs  1.57S  7-52*  9v09? 

Tho  teat*  for  r37>etfch  and  LA3,raafT0  ara  us'oallor  jiTcn  to  dotoraln^  V^7^ 

■  loloslcal  difficxiltioa  in  spsech  proluctlcn  and  pcaaible  icpalnffnta  of 

lAnffOJ^  proJuctlon  duo  to  BeroriO.  factors.    A^joia  it  cmat  be  polatod  out 

that  a  dla*^xrltT  eriatj  eiracng  the  crcups ,    La  apeech  and  language  production 

t««t«  It  Dbould  alvaja  be  doterained  viether  or  not  tte  aaao  problcra  9Xiat 

in  the  ho;ie  laa.rua^v  of  the  bllin;rual  stuJeats.    PhvaiclogicaV  problnra  In 

l«n^ace  production  are  net  to  bo  confiiaed  vlth  laci  of  fluency  In  EagJ  '-^h. 
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1.  EJi-liRh  tAnr-'vr's  Otdy  P  -  V  =^1.'71 

t  "  l.oo  (sot  oljnificaat) 

2.  !::i^i3h  ♦  Ot^.er  :.a-n;!:^i'V:c  P     V  »  7.51 

(r<:.ooi) 

3.  ncr.-Zr.jjliaii  P  -*  Y  -  li».69 

(?<  .01)    .  / 
One  cf  tho  roat  i-=7:ortm;t  factors  iuvricfpLnR  uroa  the  •ducatlcn  of  minor- 
lt7  Krou7.3  l»  the  r^cordln';  of  I.Q.  acorta  cn  3tu^?r.ti'  rccordn,    !'aay  «duca- 
tora  Uevelcn  low  aciiieverer.t  arpoctancy  IctcIj  for  atudeoti  vitYi  lov  I.Q. 
fl20r?3.     It  is  isrort^L'.t  t:;at  blliaEual  atuLlenta  be  civon  Yerbal  c-sd  non- 
yorl;oLi  t^itj  '•h«n  dsalin':  vith  latelJJLf,=.->cc  yiriaiies.    ?urtheniorc,  bilingual 
•tuUontii         n'!ed  bo:r.  tVT'ia  of  te^ts  j;ivt:n  ia  beta  ZnfJLisb  and  the  hnno 
laasuac-  bt^sre  recording  I.Q.  scores  cn  recortiJi. 

It  zroat  a.Tain  bo  pcinterl  out  that  the  above  dilTcTeiices  (Performance  minus 
Verbal)  for  thi  tlire*  r^rz'xm  tested  shoe/  the  tcrr=  Trt:rre:>8iTo  net^ti"T«  -por- 
fonnacc  cf  t'za  bllin.TJ.il  student  vbeo  conn^oz'sd  vith  the  aonolin;0JAl  Caglith 
cpeftclior. 

yujber  of_  chil 'rea  vitb  &tsr>ificant  acndc::iic  rroblerr.ni 

A  Bcalc'l  ncore  of  3!3  1j  ujaed  as  a  cut-off,  vhlc!x  ia  one  ataiil&rd  deTlatioa 
bolov  the  r.e»n  of  nntlonal  noma. 

1.  n^sodinji 


Gro'n 

5 

f 

Pop  Eatin 

tt^fr.  Lmrjnr-!  Only 

3Q3 

Co 

m.lli 

30.152 

E.1C.         Other  I^i:;;ua<.-n 

226 

05 

37.1*5 

3^.728 

33 

IT 

5'^.  39 

7,503 
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2.  ArUhajtlc: 


W 

R  Lcr/ 

i 

Pop  !lstia 

23^?.  Oaly 

asi  Other 
Jlon-Sng. 

383 
33 

;  110 
.  19 

30.50 
UQ.SO 
57.93 

8,2?6 

The  table  above  <;iTe3  population  «tisatei»  i'.avis;?  significant  acodeaic 
proble=3.    T!ie3e  eatirsates  are  based  on  the  1972-73  ADM  fig\ir«  of  278,6l8-. 

The  coaputatioas  and  the  randora  sorrolo  too)c  into  conaideratloa  the 
•thnlc  brcahdovn  of  the  state,  vhicb  according  to  the  Cirll  Rij^ta  Surrey 
of  1972-73  lacllcated  the  f&llcvln,^  breokdovn: 


KcxiC'jn-Arr?rlC3a  ^  ^0.7^ 

native  Ar.erican  '7.7^ 

Oriental  0.2? 

Other  liq.C?.t 

Tbtal  loo  ? 


For  estlsatias  costa  for  bilingual  Aducaticn,  the  3%  noo«D5:;ll3b  po;>- 
laation  based  on  the  1972-73  Ai)M  of  273,6l3  yielda'  a  fiyoro  of  13,930,  Aa- 
■unins  that  this  5?  belcags  to  the  51?  oinority  group  exaroLoent,  that  leave* 
a  k6%  pcpulatioa  to  deal  with, 

Clren  a  distribution  of  alcllla  across  a  ataadcrd  achieYcaent  curve ,  vo 
•stlnate  that  15?  of  the' bilingual  student  population  vlll  fall  into  th« 
loveat  ochievescnt  category  for  thi«  population.    Thus,  ve  hare  an  estioated 
population  of  Ul,792  stuienta  which  ahould  be  oerved  vlth  special  pro&rajaa 
to  ovoi.'coae  achiavec^nt  deficiencies  due  to  l&n>cua^e  and  culture  differences. 
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5:t  of  ??7^,vl*^  -  13,930  8tua*aU 

15?  of  273,613         -  hi  .703  itudents 

Totcaj  205  ■  55,722  otudsnts 

55 ,7?-?  X  .-ir?'i  »   ILlLlrlll  eatinatCKi  coat  for  bllin.TJal 

or  crucial  nro.Tar:^  -  crafl*"*  i-.u'. 


•Cost  per  child  "baaed  on  i;>73-7*»  Bllln-rJil  Fro«:rca  Enrichmat  dletributioa 
u  rt*quested  by  distrlctB  and  baaed  on  iO.cntified  children  vlth  ai>eciaX  ceeda. 


Henry  V.  Paacual,  Director 
Cross -Cultural  Education  Unit 
'State  Dcrtflirtriont  of  Education 


With  Aaoista-ce    of  J 

AJlan  Mor-xi,  l>irector 
£Talu&ticn  an.i  Aaaeuacont  Halt 
State  IJ^pextsujnt  of  Education 


.."  Paiila  Parks 

r  Education  Services  Specialist 

Special  Education  Unit 
:••  State- Department  of  Education' 
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After  havin-  nf?lo=tf.'d  ci.rht  str-^P  dict-ricts  with  r,cocl  OL!'J\T  ncorer.  Init  low 
CV^::  :'ifM.        I?  2 'i:^  r::  a.'h: -y.-'-r.-.-r*. ,  it.  v.::  <ioc:uic-{l  t.D  r.ii*:e  a  fjinilar  con:- 
parison  vj  :ie->  ir  ::jhool  ur.ii?  vith"  Good  OI/jVI'  prcciicablljlY  bvit  lo.f  CTBS 

t:v.  •.-  c i^  p.  rorrciat-ier.  \:\th  liflf'.uir-'-ically  and 

culturally  c! 2  :Tcrcn'-  r::r- . . 

All  disti'i'cis  vore  studied        this  coioaricon  shows  tr.e  follo'-Hnj;: 

1.  C'.it  of  1.2  .ii:j;r:c'.G  ' r:-.G-.;n-  c"?"-^  '-^^  i-xccller,t  CL:1\T  r.corca  but 
or.e  yi'T.r  or  r.:v->  i-'. -.  ir.  i:;-.:-l-riiV.  I  .T'^n'^j  a:hicvc:.'.ont:  ;«t  i'iitli 

cult-:-:  "  ..:  7       •  -  ir  .v:^-^ fij:izL£:i;^uliilIl- 

2.  300  o:.:t  c-r  IC-r  itrr.crls  c'.*::'..'  a  hifh  ccrrr'.>>.itIon  botvjen  concren- 
trat}.3n  cf  I i ::;:^i :.tic:illj-         c-> *.-.i:-cilly  diffcrer.t  chilclren  a:id 
lev  Hr.^lis;'.:  •J.ci■.i>r.'■::'.:.•-'^^  fit  ^hc  i'iftii  g^-^-  lev^l  (.one 
yiiCiY  or  r.;re  boLc"-'  r.3tic:;ul  r.orn) . 

3.  ':*:';;tv'  7  3:^  :-::;cate:"  ir  rrci3;>  1-3  in  thes:-  scV.cols.  "i.^ur- 
ir-  a  l-2r  i.!  r-tio  .  J:0  n.n  avDrar:o  of  ^10,?: 30 

t:*..^:                        -  T,:'.;*,        T;:;i:;t:.i  z:;t  th::t  n:t  cll 
UiiitviCvO  ■  *...■.  .-.".  'J  : -  r^:  rer.orv  i'/.'rr.,    Al.^o,  j^li.  pre-first 

stu.Io:.t.s  '..i-.D       :vo*  zo  'Ivcj.  pre-fiysl.       secon.1  sradc  arc  ccn- 
2idcred  rejo'-.tors . 

As5>:r;ctio::-    ■  ^ 

# 

1,  Given  the  fr.cts  lintcd.  it  in  ftc£'.^'r.c■a  that  23,335  Mexican- 
/j.:'jric.-vn  child'.' :-n  r.r.j  J:,l-£  Indinn  children  r.hr'-'  r.ocd  to  excellent 
intcllactr.al  poto.ntinl  Tcr  auccc^r.  in  t:ie  curriculur,  when  they 
enter  school /birt  by  tho  fifth  this  potential  is  not 
.realized.    Sir.c:.-  lu:if;U?.re  is  the  vehicle  through  vhich  r.ost  of 
tl:e  Ic- am ir.j;:  tal'.t-s  pl?..:e,  and  si::ce  the  rcneral  curriculun  is  • 
based  cn  i:r;:li?h  lanj:'j?.-c  cQr.yett;:".co ,  alterntitivori  to  the  stan- 
diird  .Vr.flirh  l^r.rxz.'z  curricul'^-r.  ur'.s'jid  be  frrjr.d.     Also,  th.ere 
are  i'j.piic.i!:  i;-.:js  I'cr  ic-vlorir.*:  Ir.nj-uace  s>;511c  in  the  no  the  r 
toni^ue  of  *whese  ciiildreu.  . 

2.  Chilcjjvn  vith  ?r.:i-.T  £Co:-->3  of  By  and  below  vho  are  not  c las-  ' 

si  Tied  as  ; -.'.1  ec'-cv.ticn  childro.-;  would  >:ave  n'-ch  £:rcator  dif- 
ficulties ).\\  «.chievi;-._:  vhroJ.::h  K::rlish  lani:ua£;;c  "instruction  alone. 
1  ho  so  c !  li  1  -.1    ::  v!:oul  0       t  tvir^^  t  M:  r  our^h  t  h.c  i  r  ve  mac  u  I  ar  and 

.   special  c::;*.'.ii-h  lan.^i'-hy.'  pro;ran".r»  siiculd  bo  provided  for  them, 
Rilir.f.ual  oarly  t-hi!dh2cd  educatic:;  scicr.s  to  be  a  priority  for 

:  these  and  otht-T  childro:)  vho  are  not  achieving  at  their  potential. 


Trcp?.  rod  ly :    Tval ■•.^  t  i  or.  xw.  1  /  .i j ^  sr.-.'.it  Ur. i  t 
■  '  lfilin;u:i1-:iiou-l  Jr.;i  cait 
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KXniHIT  c 


COSCilPT  PAPER 


PRB-SERVICE  AJID  IH-GERVICE  TRAI.TIHO  CZIiTIR 
FOR  NATIVE  AllERICAH  TKACHKRS 


The  State  of  Nev  Mexico  haa  a  oehool  population  during  the  1972-73  Bchool 
year  of  26^,^19  atudents.    The  state  le  a  miltllinguol-isultlcultural  state. 
Of  the  total  enrollment  In  the  public  schools,  21,993  have  been  Identified 
throu^  an  October*  1972  aCatevldA  survey  (U  being  Ratlw  Ajacrlcans, 

In  addition  to  the  public  school  enrolliaont  there  Ip  a  large  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  enroUcient  of  Uatlve  Amerlcaafl  at  a  1971-72  survey  number  of  22,630, 

It  io  estloated  that  13%  of  ths  Hatlve  Aiaerlcans  vho  enter  schools  hare 
lacguo^  donlnance  In  their  hood  Indian  language.    It  Is  also  a  knovn  fact 
thfvt  the  daily  life  end  traditional  tribal  affairs  of  these  children  and  their 
parents  are  conducted  in  their  native  laugua|[e« 

According  to  establiched  and  researched  theories  of  learalns*  It  Is  veil 
yMOva  thiit  all  children  develop  their  intellectual  structures  nt  given  stages 
In  the  isaturatlonal  and  gi'OYing  pracesn*    This  process  Is  affected  by  not  only 
the  environoent  provided  for  the  development  of  tho  children,  but  also  by  the 
medluas  through  vhlch  the  developoental  process  Is  stimulated*    It  follovs, 
therefore*  that  if  education  Is  Impleisifiatiid  from  a  base  vhlch  is  alien  to  a 
child's  language  and.  life  experiences,  the  school  is  creating  barriers  for  that 
child  which  vlll  nake  it  difficult  for  hla  to  neet  the  deBonds  of  the  tradi- 
tionally established  currlculua  u  veil  as  those  of  the  total  school  exx>orienees» 

The  above  can  bs  substantiated  by  continuous  lov  acadealc  achievenent  records 
established  by  oeveral  minority  .groups  In  th«  schools  of  the  state.  Theso 
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recordu  indicate  that  vuny  of  th«  ZfatiTS  Assericaa  children  arc.  being 
pr«T«ntiiv\  froa  achieving  at  their  potential  lavel.    Thia  is  further  sub-> 
■taotlatad  by  the  1971-72  dropout  rates  for  diitrlcts  vhich  enroll  high 
percentages  of  Hatire  Aneric&n  students.    For  ezAaple,  dropouts  in  fire 
districts  vhich  have  a  high  concent rati.o2i  of  Hative  Aaerican  students  range 
from  23%  to  69%  betveen  the  9th  and  12th  rprade.    It  ia  aasuaod  that  Bust  of 
the  dropouts  in  these  districts  are  HatiTe  Asericana. 

Ve  cite  the  above  facts  to  put  across  the  idea  that  the  schools  as  they  are 
presently  being  conducted  and  the  curriculua  efforts  being  implemented  do 
not  provide  for  the  educational  needs  of  native  American  students.    Hi  ere  fore » 
ve  propose  that  the  use  of  Native  American  persons  as  teachers  la  an  urgent 
need  for  the  education  of  this  segment  of  our  school  population. 

Since  a  great  majority  of  the  children  have  &  non-Snglish  mother  tongue  as 
a  domlnont  lancuago,  members  of  their  language  end  their  culture  group  can 
shape  and  impleaont  a  besic  or  part  of  a  curriculum  through  the  language  of 
the  children  vhich  will  assure  not  only  satisfactory  ir#:ellectual  development 
but  vlii  also  reofflm  their  identity.    This  identity  factor  is  not  only 
valuable  in  tema  of  developing  the  needed  self-concept  vhich  is  provided  by 
Native  American  ad\4t  ttodels,  but  tilao  by  fRctora  ftx>m  their  environment  vlthin 
the  curriculum.    !2iroug^  the  native  Acerlcan  teacher,  the  student  vlU  be  able 
to  Gzperience  full  understanding  and  thus  Identify  in  a  more  positive  manner 
vith  the  school  aa  on  Institution — that  io  ,  that  there  Is  soTMone  in  the 
school  vho  fully  underjtands  him.  .  . 

A  recent  survey  of  institutions  of  higher  learning  in  tho  state  vhich  train 
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teach«ri  iodiaatea  that  therd  &ro  &  totiCL  of  63  Rative  Aaerlcons  of 


different  languag*  groups  vho  are  bains  trained  for  th«  teaching  profeiaioa. 


Hovewr,  non«  of  theao  people  are  •nroUsd  in  progroma  deaifoied  to  B»et  th» 
above  stated  needa  of  nfatiro  Aa«rican  children.    According  to  available  data, 
there  ia  an  iBaaediate  need  for  approximately  2,000  2?&tive  American  teachora 
froffl  the  doninant  Indian  language  groupe  for  Nev  Kesdco  ichoole, 

I 

Thia  concept  paper  proposes  the  iaaediate  efltablioheent  of  a  program  to  pre- 
pare Kative  AaericfLQS  to  do  the  f^lloviag  things  t 

1.  To  use  the  cother  tongus  of  the  child  aa  a  nedium  of 
inetruction  to  insure  conceptual  development  aa  his 
level  of  siaturity. 

2.  To  expand  the  native  language  pover  of  thooo  children. 

3.  To  provide  aa  adult,  linguistic,  cad  cultural  jeodel  for 
the  child  vhlch  vill  insure  proper  self-concept  development 
and  pooitive  identity  in  the  echool  environraent. 

k.    To  teach  native  Anerican  history  and  culture. 

5.  To  enhance  the  children's  ability  'to  acquire  Enr^lish  * 
language  proficiency, 

6.  To  uae  sound  pedagcgicol  techniques  in  implementation  of  I 
bilinffual-bicultviral  programs. 

7.  To  use  existing  materials  developed  in  Kative  Americon 

laaguageo  and  In^the  curriculum.  t 
0.    To  develop  larigua£:a  and  culture  ciateriala  In  ^he  Eative 

American  languages  for  ufle  in  the  curriculum.  ^ 

In  order  to  achieve  the  goala  listed,  training  nodsls  for  this  project 
Bust  be  formulated.    In  order  to  achieve  the  stated  goals  and  satisfy 
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oxiatlDg  needs,  it  ii  recoomended  tb&t  &  center  be  eatabliihed  and  it&ffed 
vith  trained  Hatire  Aioezican  pertoonel  vbo  can  pnpare  a  larg«  group  of 
Satire  Anericans.  to  oflouiao  teaching  dutiei  in  the  ichoola  and  iEq)leiafint  tha 
items  diacuaaed  ahore* 

It  is  proposed^ that  a  center  be  aatabllahed  and  staffed  vlth  Satire  Aim rl con 
people  who  aro  able  to  operate  on  ongoing  progr&a  vhich  vill  prepare  Satire 
Aioerlcans  to  itsplcaent  progroais  in  th4  schools  vhich  vill  noet  the  needs  - 
described  above »  to  vortr  vith  the  community  and  the  schools  end  the  develop^ 
sent  of  a  bi lingual A)i cultural  curriculum  and  cateriols*  to  utilise  local  and 
unlrersity  personnel  and  resources,  outlined  and  to  disseminate  uiateriols  and 
infonoAtion  generated  by  the  prograa  to  prorido  o^rportunitiea  for  actual 
teaching  experiences  for  the  trainees. 

The  long  range  success  of  such  a  prograa  depends  upon  ths  involrenent  and 
Tttluable  support  of  both  the  Satirv  Anericen  peoples  themselres  and  of  the 
Bchools  serring  the  Indian  population  in  all  phases  of  planning  and  operation 
of  the  prograa. 


Tb  this  end,  a  number  of  csaotingfl  vlth  all  affected  groups  hare  been  initiated 
tor  the  purposes  of  discussing  the  needs »  goals  end  ultlcmte  fora  of  such  a 
center.    These  include  the  folloving: 

Horeaber,  19T2  -      Meetings  of  the  State  Department  of  Education 
personnel  to  promote  the  concept  of  the  center. 

Horeaber  28-29  -    •  Conference  on  Uavajo  liaiguflge  programs  and  teacher 


training.    Proposal  fbr  Uarajo  language  teacher 


training  xmoniooualy  endorsed  by  represent  at  ires 


fromt 


Har&jo  Tribe,  the  Dinno  Blolta 
Hev  i-'oxico  Stftto  Dep&rtQftnt  of  Iduca- 
tion-Bilingual/Bicultural  Unit 
Kavajo  Consunity  College 


-  i>  . 
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UDlTenity  of  Ktv  Kexloo 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affaire 
CoUoee  of  Ganodo 
Rousb  Rock  DciDonatration  School- 
Rock  Point  Coasunltr  School 
HcuBoh  Navajo  Ulgh  Sciiool 
Borrogo  Pasa  School 
Sanootee-roadlena  Bilingual  Training; 
Procraa 

Oallup**HeKiDley  School  Board 
Oallup*-McKlnlex  Bilingual  Project 

KoTaciber  12-13     -    K^etingst  vith  the  school  and  bilingual  progroa 

peraonnel  of  Oallup-HcKinley,  State  Department  of 
jSducation  p«iroonnel«  coamunitT'  and  ichoola,  (Rescheduled) 
Eirtland-Shiprock  Bchooli  (rescheduled) 

January  17-18      -    Havajo  bilingual  conference,  Vindov  Rock,  Ariiona 
Center  concept  to  be  diecuaacd. 

January  30  -    Cosmunity  neeting  in  Bhlprcck  betveen  State  Depart- 

nent  of  Education  and  the  coaonmity. 

Alapt  the  State  Departnant  of  Education  haa  bean  inforaod  by  Hev  Mexico 
Highlanda  University  officials  that  they  have  had  extenaive  consnmieation 
vlth  the  Pueblos  and  the  ffavajo  nation  regarding  the  preparation  of  teacher* 
to  neet  soma  of  the  needs  outlined  In  this  paper.    They  are  nov  actually 
engaged  in  training  personnel,  but  have  not  reported  their  efforts  formally. 

It  ia  eaaential  that  tiae  be  alloved  for  the  Hative  Aaarlcan  people  to  fully 
diacuss  and  coasnunicate  their  thinking  vith  each  other  and  express  their 
ideaii  to  tha  institutions  involved  so  that  these  Institutions  wiU  be  res- 
ponsible to  vbfit  the  people  vant  for  the  education  of  the  children. 

Thia  concept  paper  is  presented  because  ve  can  no  longer  ignore  the  state  of 
ieducationol  process  for  Hative  Americans  as  it  exist  a  in  public  and  govema»nt 
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sehoolo,  anA  BO  that  cauc&tion  and  ^iram&ent  af;«QcieB  viU  be  roBponsivt^ 
to  A  forthcoioing  propoaal  to  fund  centora  om  doBcribod  in  this  paper  and 
as  ppe»ented  by  the  Batiye  Ar«riciui  people. 


■  I 
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Proposed  bv  !'r.  Hor>rv  W.  rancuil 


Objectives: 

1.  To  provid*;  a  teuching-learninf,  center  for  liavajo  and  Keresr»- 
spca-iing  children. 

2.  To  develop  teachin^i-learnins  i:?-tcrial[;  in  at  least  thi'cc  curricu- 
lum areis  in  i^ava^^o  and  Kerens  in  at  least-  throe  levels  of  instruc- 
tion (Grades  K-3). 

3.  To  use  existlar;  :favaJo  and  ^^eross  materials  as  demonstration 
tools  for  at  leapt  three  areas  of  the  carricLilum  and  at  least 
four  levels  of  instruction  (r'.-3). 

U,    To  select  at  least  tvo  English  language  acquisition,  developr.ent- 
al  skills  prog;iair.3  for  non-native  sueaitsrs  of  i:nglish  for  use  in 
the  center. 

5*    To  incorporate  I,*ative-/i2;erican  societal  patterns  and  specific  cul- 
tural itens  into  the  curricula-n. 

6.  To  obt.ai:\  tVie  assistance  of  the  Uava^o  and  Keret;?.  conmunity  for 
inclusion  of  iter.c  in  objective  5-  '  . 

7.  To  study  and  incorporate  the  traditional  learning  styles  of  the 
Kerecs  and  Ilavajo  people  in  the  teaching-learnini;  environment. 

i 

8.  To  use  Keress  and  Ilavajo  resource  people  in  the  t?sachinG-lcarnins 
process. 

9.  To  er.?loy  three  :r.s.ster  teach'irs,  speaV.er^i  of  ilavajo  and  three 
master  teachers,  speakers  of  Keress  to  ir.plcr.ent  the  aspects 
of  the  curriculura  being  tauiYnt  through  these  lancuages. 

10.  To  or.ploy  six  master  teachers,  native  speakers  of  English  and 
F.enbcrs  of  the  (-cnoral  Anslo-Zuserican  culture  to  teach  the 
English  languaso  components  of  a  K-3  prosran. 

11.  .To  er.ploy  Hative-^^.-rieritans  of  the  Keress  and  I.'avajo  languages  to 

under tyainin^  as  teachers  Mhile  acti\'eVy  engaged  in  U\g  tcacUinij 
learning  process  (Ho.  ). 

12.  To  enploy  three  teacher-training  specialists  from  the  three  lan- 
guajcje  groups  repre*jented  in  the  center  to  coordinate  the  training 
aspects  of  the  procra.-n. 
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13.    To  involve  t.he  UnivcrnLly  of  Mew  Mexico,  Collcf.e  of  Tlducation^ 
local  school  districts  (tvo)^  the.  Ciavajo  and  ICeress  conxunities » 
and  the  State  iJepartr.ent  of  Education  in  the  trainin^i  of  teachers 
for  Hfttive-/i:aerican  children. 

ih.    To  use  :r,ulti-jr.:;'iia  and  mu.Hi-apnrcacher.  in  tli»:?  teaching-] earninG 
procesii  Liirou,;;h  thij'ee  iani^uaceis ,  bui  not  on  a  ciinullaneous  basis. 

15.  To  use  both  dual  language  as  well  ar*  one  language  approaches  for 
conceptual  dc'veiopr.L;ni.  of  children. 

16.  To  record »  analyze,  and  report  positive  or  negative  effects  of  the 
learning  .T.odej  used  in  the  center. 

I'f.    To  provide  open-ended  learning  alternatives  (ability  to  depart 
from  prescriptive  education)  for  Ilative-iVneriean  children. 

18.  To  bring  professional  preparation  (University  traininc)  to  the  site 
rather  than  require  the  trainees  to  be  on  Chripus. 

19.  To  appoint  a  multi-cultural  curriculum  decision  making  committee 
as  a  governance  body  for  the  center. 

20.  To  use  senior  hi eh  school  Native-Anericaii  students  as  "teacher- 
apprentices"  to  "recruit"  future  teachers. 


n  -  7-1  •  20 
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-j7aoLv-^-4)Ci/  J>;  CJ^r^^^   J^^/iiJ^-  Clnu(}^t:U  -y^c^J-LV'^ 

ar^x<SjXj-  StzacAi^^:^  ^&ci  ^<^( ^x^^^  A,KrA:n:&  JUxjJ^  o=tKji^  .^rrJU>^, 
^XAxci  CP--^  axA^^  ^  X^-^  -CcmM-A  '  -u^a\,  SLl-jw^Ut^ 

'^'.-e^^,         a,ea2c2-/  ^-£a>  X^'^u-d  .')vx<ct^^  ^f^C£.^^^  AcaA- 
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-V^    J^I^U^a^il'     Ap^-^V.^     Si^/tjUL-QJL.      ^/YYV^  ^'Y\^tL^ 

^..uJ-  OJO^I-  ..j::^.^i.-c^>^  u:^^C:^,^^-^^  JXs^xi^o^^  ^'CcM^i. 

OXjOO*^  ,>aV<-t>c^  ,.^L.^i-<a..vS^^L  .  xxLZ^ 
^|3AOajLia^  -^(Uo^^  Jc^iU^.  Gu-^  -A^CuL-cv^A^ 


^-MJ^^VyJ^  wuV-<X^  .-iljL^ ,  ^2J^^  €o^^A^  " 
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hK.-iU-^tll.'.KK'm  KOU  CKKl'lrlCATlON 
oi lingual  Education 
D.A.  -  E.leraenLary  Education 


In  order  to  qualify  for  certification  in  Bilingual  Kducation,  persons 
earning  q  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Elecnentary  Edvication  must  satisfy  the  re- 
quirements listed  belou.    These  requirements  are  to  be  a  eomponent  of 
an  approved  progrojn  in  Bilingual  Kducation  for  the  elementary  schools. 

niere  are  three  basic  areas  of  competence — Language,  Culture,  and  Meth- 
odolcKy*    The  Culture  conponent  is  divided  into  tvo  aspects.     Due  to  the 
mvilticviltural  aspects  of  the  training,  this  component  is  designed  to 
provide  the  teacher  vrith  a  knouledge  of  the  socio-cultural  content  in 
which  the  bi 1 inKual-bi cultural  programs  function.  ' 

An  in-depth  analysis  of  issues  will  preiare  the  teaclnTS  to  eope  with 
the  ambient  factors  necessary  to  generate  changes  to  improve  education 
for  Hey  Mexico  children.     ?\;jrthennore ,  a  corr.prehensive  osviphasis  on  the 
historical  and  fine  arts  aspects  of  the  cultures  of  Wev  Mexico  vill  tend 
to  enhance  the  affective  and  cognitive  preparation  of  the  teachers. 

These  requirements,  when  applying  to  persons  preparing  to  teach  Native 
Amerieons,  shall  be  interpreted  in  tenns  of  the  needs  of  the  ehildreii 
tuid  of  aiiy  specially  designed  programs  for  raultieultviral  edueation  in 
the  various  Native  /user icon  languages  of  the  state. 

In  relation  to  Methodology',  the  various  ethnic  grov/ s  of  Iicw  I'oniqo  are 
supported  by  cultural  values  wiiich  cannot  be  overlooked.     The  children's 
learning  and  motivational  styles  are  in  part  'dependent  on  these  cultural 
manifestations.     Therefore,  all  inodern  pedagogical  systems  must  be  analysed 
in  relation  to  the  appropriate  eross-eultural  referents  of  these  ethnic 
groups. 


Areas  of  Competence 

1.  "*  Language 

a)  Fluency  in  the  local  dialect  -  to  be  measured  by  observa- 
tion in  field  experience  and  practice. 

b)  Extended  functional  vocabulary. 

c)  Classroom  terminology  -  (instructional  lan{^V'>age) 

d)  Li teraey ■ skills  -  Degree  of  proficiency  to  hQ  determined 
by  an  acceptable  instrument  when  applicrr.-.  Le . 

2.  Culture 

a)  Fundamental  aspects  of  ethnic  group  cultures  of  the  South- 
west. . 

b)  Monumental  aspects  of  cultures  with  pre-requisite  preparation 
so  that  these  courses  may  be  taught  in  the  language  of  the 
culture.- 
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3.  M^thodolot'y 

a)  Pract'icvim  to 'be  cond\icted  in  a  bona  I'itiL*  bilin^i^uRl  scttints. 

b)  There  jshall  bo  three  mini  mum  components  in  the  practic\im: 
Language  Arts,  Social  Studies,  and  Pino  Arts  which  should  be 
taught  in  the  Imiguage  of  the  c*.:lV\iiv. 

The  above  ref\ulrtir.erits  also  arply  to  :  rc-/*  rv  i  c<?  'J"{:rO'jd  t,i:uch(7r:i  luui  for 
training  of  toaohf.-rs  aln-a'iy  in  tlie  j  ro i on .     Kor  I;. toaeh<--r3  pro- 
graffis  are  to  err.phasi/re  the  lfujt;uatie  tuid  tht?  culture  luul  iriGtruction  in 
these  components  are  to  be  taught  in  the  lanj*uage  of  the  cvilture  if  ap- 
plicable. , 
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STATE  OF  NEW  MEXICO 


DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCAIION    —    EDUCATION  BUILDING 


SANTA  FE   -  87501 


November  23,  1973 


t  EOMAflD  J.  OF  i  ATO 

iuPEHiM ENorNi  OF  pyoutc  instruction 


The  Honorable  Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy- 
United  States  Senate 
Washington,  D.  C.  20510 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy: 

ThiB  letter  is  in  response  to  your  conimunication  of  November  1, 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  having  invited  me  and  the  New  Mexico 
group  to  study  your  bill  on  bilingual  education.    It  is  indeed 
a  great  professional  pleasure  to  ki^ow  that  you  are  very  concei*ned 
about  the  problems  of  minority  groups  in  our  public  schools  and  ■ 
have  dedicated  much  of  yoxir  time  and  talents  to  proposed  legis- 
lation to  strengthen  federal  support  for  their  education.    It  was 
a  pleasure  to  appear  before  the  committee  and  give  testimony  on 
this  issue. 

Attached  you  will  find  my  answers  to  the  questions  that  you  for- 
warded. 


Sincerely, 


Henry  W.  Pascual,  Director 
Cross-Cultural  Education  Unit 


HWP:meg 


Enclosure 
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QUESTIOMS  -  PANEL  ON  TEACHER  TRAINING 
(See  attached  sheet  for  answers.) 

(1)  What  is  your  experience  with  the  current  level  of  understandiig 
of  the  need  to  develop  bilingual  teachers,  paraprof cssionals , 
counselors  or  administrators  at  the  state  level?    at  the  local 
level?  at  the  university  level?  at  the  federal  level? 

(2)  How  can  junior  colleges,  community  colleges  and  universities  " 
best  aid  in  developing  the  necessary  bilingual  personnel? 

(3)  Can  in-service  bilingual  teacher  training  programs  be 
effective  in  improving  bilingual  education  programs? 

(4)  Should  every  bilingual  grant  to  a  local  school  district 
include  a  requirement  for  in-service  training? 

(5)  What  are  the  kind  of  roles  that  paraprofessionals  can  play? 

(6)  What  is  the  need  for  bilingual  counselors  and  administrators? 

(7)  Are  universities  equipped  to  provide  adequate  bilingual 
teacher  training? 

(8)  Can  non-Spanish  surnamed  be  trained  so  as  to  be  effective  in 
bilingual  roles  in  Chicano  or  Puerto  Ricu:i  or  Cuban  communities? 
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Answers  -  Panel  on  Teticher  Truiriing 

1,.    Colleges  and  universities  still  are  not  implementing  significant 
teacher  training  programs  nor  programs  for  coiinsellors  and  adminis- 
trators.   There  are  some  si£:nificant  programs  for  paraprofessionals . 
Local  districts  do  have  some  good  progrojns  (Las  Vegas,  Artesia, 
Albuquerque,  Las  Cruces ,  Nev  Mexico).    The  New  Mexico  Department  of 
Education  has  a  teacher  training  network  (see  article  attache(3)  which 
is  giving  some  significant  training  as  a  "stop-gap"  measxire.  Federal 
funding  has  contributed  significantly.    This  writer  obtained  a 
$2p0,000  grant  from  the  Office  of  Education  and  trained  93  teachers, 
many  of  whom  arc  now  master  demonstration  teachers.'  (Model  program 
available  ur,on  reauest  and  on  file  at  Bureau  of  Higher  Education 
BPDA  -  U.S.O.E. ) 

2.  The  best  way  to  develop  personnel  is  to  establish  programs  to 
satisfy  the  certification  criteria  attached.    Too  much  money  is  being 
spent  in  rehashing  education  courses  in  languages  other  than  English. 

3.  Yes,  provided  that  they  are  designed  to  upgrade  specific  skills 
in  teachers,  especially  the  ability  to  read,  write,  and  to  give  them 
true  knowledge  of  culture. 

h.    Yes,  but  the  training  component  should  be  tied  to  specifics  as 
outlined  above.    Tiiere  are  too  many  free-loaders  chargir^  $100  a  day 

T»T  us  Px-nf»n*;<=»s  anri  mnviriff  fr>nm  m-nlpot  to  ni-njpnt.  /ionncr  t-^f*  rrTHp  <;np*?/i . 

5.  Paraprofessionals  can  assist  teachers  in  reinforcement  work. 
They  should  not  be  assigned  basic  instruction  which  req\iires  pro- 
fessional preparation. 

6.  Ilie  nv'ed  i.*5  great  provided  that  they  understand  the  philosophy  and 
aims  of  bilingual  education  -  they,  for  the  most  part  still  do  not. 

7.  Very  few.    The  colleges  of  education  have  picked  people  who  cannot 
speak  or  read  the  non-English  language  to  do  the  training.  Ninety 
percent  of  these  professors  lack  knowledge  about  the  true  cultural 
heritage  of  the  raiiiority  grouos  ,  sOj  in  the  case  of  the  Mexican-American 
they  can't  get  out  of  the  taco-tortilla-chiapanecas  syndrome* 

8.  Tne  Anglo,  English-speaking  teacher  must  play  a  vital  role  in 
bilingual  education.    They  need  special  training  in  the  psychology, 
history,  and  culture  of -minority  groups  so 'they  can  teach  properly 
and  interact  with  the  community  in  a  positive  manner. 

Henry  W.  Pascual,  Diregtor 

Cross-Cultural  Education  Unit 

New  l^exico  Department  of  Education 
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Scimloi-  (  'kansimx.  1  )r.  Oro/co. 

.Mr.  ( )ia)'/(  (>.  My  iiiinir  is  ( 'rrilio  Onr/.vo,  1  am  dinn'toi-,  pi'i^scntly,  of 
t lu»  Hiliiitrual  Toachoi*  niul  'IVmcIum-  TraiiuM-  lust  itulc.  TIhmv  is  an  error 
in  th(»  cover  of  my  writtiMi  lestimoiiy.  It  is  not.  Hiliiiirual  ToacluM- and 
'rcat'lim*  1*rainin,ir  Institnlo.  hut  Hiliiyirnal  'IVaeluM*  and  'IVaoIioi- 
Ti'aiurr  Inslilnu*.  Xi»\v  Mexico  1 1 iu'hlauds  Tniversitv.  Los  Voi^as. 
X.-AIex. 

i  too  would  not  like  to  rend  (lie  content  of  niy  paper.  1  would  like  to 
eonuiuMU  candidly,  if  I  may. 
Senator  ('k'ans'jo.v.  Please  do. 

.Mr.  Ouoxrn.  1  would  like  to  eonuuont  on  some  of  the  preoccupations 
1  have  about  teacher  trainiiiir.  1  would  like  to  lirst  make  a  <reueral  com- 
ment on  what  has  impivssed  me.  Your'  com/nents,  when  you  intro- 
duced the  hill  .S.  •J.")."*:')  are  most  atUMjuate.  I  really  think  that  your  com- 
ments are  very  valuable.  However,  my  paper  will  include  some  recom- 
mendations to  (ie  what  you  said  and  what  is  in  the  hill. 

Sim la tor  Cuanstux.  Fine. 

Mr.  Oiiuzcd.  r  will  make  specific  reference  to  whore  yon  said  that 
tlu»  ideal  role  was  to  proviile  educational  programs  that  I'Cgard  tlio 
hilingual  ehii<l  as  advantaged  and  not  disadvantaged. 

1  have.  mad(»  a  reconuuendation  to  rcllcct  that  in.  the  bill. 

*l*lu».  other  one  is  also  a  very  important  one.  Yon  were  talking  about 
the  lives  of  children  and  to  develop  them  to  their  full  potential.  1  did 
ju)t  feei  that  was  rellected  in  the  bill,  so  I  have  included  a  change,  ti 
propo.sed  change  to  reflectthat. 

'I'he  rest,  of  my  paper  l>asically  tries  to  clarify  bilingual  education. 
I  thiidv  we  cannot  go  on  witii  teaciier  piv'paration  or  teaclier  trainer 
pi'cpai-ation  unless  we  do  identify  what  is  to  take  place  in  the  bilingual 
classi*oom.  I  think  we  need  not  identify  anyone  model,  but  those  models 
which  can  be  simultaneously  implemented  in  tlui  classrooms.  My  paper 
pi'oposes  those  models. 

-  T  tliiidc.  tluit  T  would  like  to  also  mention,  because  our  preoccupation 
with  money  \^  very  apparent  here,  that  the  State  of  New  Mexico  did 
in  elfect  in  the  past  2  years  ai)portion  State  fmuls  in  the  amount  of 
i?lS0.0OO  to  New  >rexico  Higl)]ands  University  to  design  a  batc])elors 
and  uuistei**s  degiee  in  elementary  bilingual  education.  (We  have  not 
yet  biHMi  involved  in  secondary  bilingual  teacher  preparation.)  T  thiidc 
it  is  woi-th  while  to  menticm  that  there  are  some  people  in  the  States  that 
are  beg-inning  to  reach  into  their  pockets  to  help  some  of  the  bilingual 
:  groups  thus  demonstrating  the  great  need  for  the.se  programs. 

Tiie  iivst  preoccupation  I  have  I\as  to  do  with  the  fact  that  us  T  read 
the  twf>  l)ills,  neither oni^  (\f  them  address  itself  specilically  to  a-  bi- 
lingual community;  children  who  have  not  necessarily  been  born  out 
of  the  country,  childi'en  who  do  speak  English  and  aiVatlior  language 
and  whose  conuunnities  often  speak  English  in  the  public  life,  yet 
S|)anish  or  a  native  American  language,  in  the  homes. 

I  think  that  this  type  of  child  needs  to  be  recognized  specifically  and 
in  my  paper  I  nuide  a  reconunendation  for  the  inclusion  of  those 
children, 

Semitor  CnAXSTox.  T  would  be  very  interested  in  t.hose  I'econimenda- 
tions.  Thank  you. 

f'riu>  pre|)ared  statement  of  Mr.  Orozco  and  otlier^  inl'orruation  sid)- 
.  sequently  supplied  for  the  record  in  ivsponse  to  Senator  Kennedy's 
j*e(jne.st  follow??: J 
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TESTIMONY  BEFORE 

THE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE  ON  LABOR  AND  PUBLIC  WELFARE 
UNITED  STATES  SENATE 
SENATOR  CLAIBORNE  PELL,  CHAIRMAN 


On  Bills 
S.  2552  and  S.  2553 


OCl^OBER  31,  .  1973 
By 

PROFESSOR  CECILIO  OROZCO,  DIRECTOR 

BILINGUAL  TEACHER  AND  TEACHER  TRAINING  INSTITUTE 

NEW  MEXICO  HIGHLANDS  UNIVERSITY 

LAS  VEGAS,   NEW  MEXICO 
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ON  BILINGUAL  TEAOKVTOMNING 


Gentlenen,  I  have  before  ma  bvo  fine  pieces  of  legislation.  They 
are  long  overdue. 

As  I  read  the  renurks  introducing  the  bills,  I  ain  gratified  that  the 
intention  of  these  bills  has  far-reaching  and  sound  implications  for  a 
student  population  long  ignored.    It  tries  to  reniedy  a  situation  created 
by  niany  of  us  who,  in  our  enthusiasm  with  the  original  legislation,  lite- 
rally "put  the  cart  before  the  horse"  by  launching  bilingual  programs  v.dth 
little  effort  to  train  teachers. 

These  bills  can,,and  should, fulfill  the  Americcin  dream  of  "equal  op-- 
portunity"  so  that  all  children  \-;ho  need  and  want  bilingual  education  can 
receive  it,    lb  implement  the  intention  of  these  bills^  a  cadre  of  veil- 
prepared  teachers  must  be  produced.    The  interest    that  bilingual  education 
has  generated,  as  exemplified  by  the  passage  of  bilingual  education  legislation 
by  many  states ,  coupled  with  the  educational  resources  of  the  United  States 
of  America  should  make  the  production  of  this  bilingual-program  teachers* 

cadre   a  reality  in  a  short  time. 
Training  of 

/Bilingual  teacher  trainers,  teacher  training  as  well  as  the  training 
of  paraprof esionals ,  must  be  made  in  harmony  with  bilingual  program  models 
that  are  designed  to  foster  a  sound  education  for  culturally  and  linguistically 
different  children. 
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It  is  ijnperative,  then,  to  state  the  premises  on  ^tiich  this  training 
is  envisioned. 

1.    Ilie  programs  in  tlie  United  States,  \vhicli  have  been  widely  dentsns- 
trated  to  be  inadequate  for  bilingual-bicultural  children  and  for  other- 
than-English  monolinguals  as  well  as  for  children  of  limited  English  ability', 
may  be  described  basically  as  containing  cin  English  Language  Arts  (ELA)  cati- 
ponent  wtiich  is  re-onforced  by  subject-matter  teaching  in  English  (S-IE)  during 
the  remainder  ot  the  school  day.  Graphically: 


2.    iVve  programs  with  a  "forGigi*\  lancjuacje"  {XIA)  ccn^ponent  have  been 
equally  inefective  in  that  the  bilinguality  of  the  children  is  based  on 
"foreigness".    These  programs  at  all  levels  (FLES  in  Elementary  as  well  as 
"foreign  langvuige"  at  the  upper  levels  including  "Jfcdem  Foreign  Languages" 
at  the  University  level)  have  failed  to  serve  the  needs  of  the  bilingual 
stivLlent  as  well  as  the  other-than-English  monolingual  or,  for  that  matter, 
the  "Limited-English  ability"  student  or  the  English  monolingual.  The 
exception  to  this,  of  course,  has  always  been  the  top  studeiit,  the  highly 
motivated  student  who  can  stand  tl-ie  pressures  of  "foreigness"  in  liis  own 
Icind,  Graphically: 


School  day 
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Figure  I 


School  day 


Figure  2 
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In  this  type  of  program  tiio  student  fijids  little  value  for  his  "foreign" 
language,    llie  scliool  does  in  effect  teacli  it  but,  does  not  recognize  its 
value  in  tJie  rest  of  the  curriculum.    Often  tl\Q  "foreicjn"  Icinguage  is 
prohibited  during  the  rest  of  the  day, 

3,    An  initial  bilingual  prograiu  needs,  of  course,  to  take  into  consi= 
deration  its  population,    Mciny  quantitative  differences  in  the  subject  mtter 
taught  exclu'-ively  in  English  (anE) ,  the  subject  mtter  taught  exclusively  in 
the  native  language  (ShCO  of  the  children  as  u-cll  as  the  initial  mixture 
(anEX)  must  be  considw         It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  SmE  as  well  as  the 
aiO(  are  an  essonLlal  pare  of  an  initial  program,  as  it  is  these  units 
that  must  sha-/  not  only  quantitative  but  also  qualitative  increases,  TVlthoug 
tliese  models  do  not  include  specifics  in  subject  matter,  it  is  to  be' noted 
that  the  relevcince  of  the  Tine  Arts  of  the  native  language  as  well  as  the 
History  and  Social  Studies  VA3uld  be  included  in  that  model's  SmX  or  SmEX. 
Graphically: 


The  school  day 
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Figure  3A 


*XIA  and  *ErLA  are  to  be  specifically  desicjnod  for  the 
particular  linguistic  groups 

An  initial  bilingual  program  for  a  bilingual  v/ith 

limited  English  ability  but  with  high  bilingual 

potential  because  of  conmunity,  home,  family,  etc. 
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Ttte  School  day 
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An  initial  bilingual  program  for  em  other-than- 
Eiaglish  monolingual 

*note  that  EIA  again  is  spcxrifically  designed 
for  the  tcurget  groups 
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TVie  school  day 
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Figure  3  C 


*XLA  is  specifically  designed  for  tlie  groups  and  the 
community  in  v^ich  they  live,  ' 

An  initial  bilingual  program  for  the  monolingual 

Baglish  speaker. 


Ihe  aforementioned  initial  programs  arc  not  mutually  exclusive.  New 
trends  in  methodology,  classroon  management,  as  well  as  good  teacherk 
preparation  programs  (v^ich  this  paper  proposes  further  on)  /  permit  the 
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simaltaiieous  operation  forthc  three  aforementioncdmodcls  with  the  refiiiormts 
so  as  not  to  axcludc  variations  wltllln  o.^\ch.  gra.ip. 

The  aforementioned  inodels  arc  initiaj.  and  Bhcxild  lead  to  a  bilingual 
model  where  instruction  for  all  groups  qrcws  into  a  bilingual  day,  I^guage 
arts  ceases  to  be  ""specifically  for  X  group",  particular  subjcx^t  matter 
instruction  in  any  one  language  (on  a  long-period  basis)  beccmes  a  teacher- 
pupil  clioice.  Graphically: 


The  school  day 


Figure  4 


A  bilingual  program  in  its  advanced  stages.    IJote  that 


SnnEX  has  been  eliminated  at  EIJK  and  >2A  units  prepare 


the  childr<2n.    It  is  to  be  noted  also  that  9nE  and  SmK 


may  reenforce  each  other  but  do  not  duplicate  learning! 


o 
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General  Discussion  on  Teacher  TraininR 


Assuming  tlie  previous  evolution  itj  bi  lingua  J  models  and  nssuining 


local  control  of  schools  In  the  United  S tates^ bil ingual-prograni  teacher, 


teaching  aide  as  well  as  para professional  preparation  assumes  a  rather 
broad  spectrun;.    Are  we  at  an  age  of  specialization  in  teaching?  Should 
teachers  be  certified  only  for  specific  bilingual  program  tasks?  Should, 
children  nt  an  early  age  be  subjected  to  a  team  of  specilists?  I'artially, 
at  least,  the  answer  to  these  tljree  questions  is  jno  lest  we  dehumanize 
learning.    Vet  one  must  ask  himself  if  it  is  possible  for  any  one  teacher 
to  assimilate,  let  aloae  accept  and  internalize,  the  nuriad  of  cult\iral 
values  which  often  contrast  the  different  linguistic  groups  of  the  U.S.A. 
The  proportions  of  this  problem  would  lead  one  to  different  answers  on  the 
questions  before  us. 

I  believe  chat  teachers  from  the  relevant  minority  group  can  best  be 
trained  for  bilingual  programs  of  that  gv'ovip.    Monolingual  Englisli  teachers 
or  aides  can  be  trained  to  help  these  bilingual-bicul tural  teachers  to  effect 
the  elements  of  the  bilingual  models  before  ns.    To  this  extent,  specialization, 
yes . 

On  the  question  of  certification,  some  indication  sliould  be  made  as  to 
the  preparation  to  deal  with  particular-group  cultures-    I  believe,  however, 
that  in  order  to  implement  the  New  American  Dream  of  cultural  and  linguistic 
pluralism,  all  teachers  need  to  be  fully  capable  Ln  the  various  areas  of 
the  teaching  of  and  in  English.    The  certification  of  a  teacher  should  not 
however,  limit  her  to  tier  own  abilities  in  the  language  of  the  children, 
ability  to  use  the  local  resources  to  overcome  her  shortcomings  is  an 
integral  part  of  bilingual-program  personnel  training. 
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Specific  Areas  in  Teacher  Training 

In  light  of  the  previous  discussion  It  would  seem  cUat  we  must  now  get 
specific.    Course  work,  for  degree  people  and/or  in-service  training  must  be 
worked  out  at  the  institution-level.    General  areas  of  preparation  can  be, 
however,  readily  identified: 

1.  In-depth  knowledge  of  the  history  and  historical  problem-solving 
of  the  target  population.     Including  its  contributions  to  the  world  and  the 
USA. 

2.  Knowledge  of  tlie  minorities'  present  problems  in  the  USA  (economic, 
social,  linguistic,  etc.)»  including  a  historical  knowledge  of  American 
education's  failure  to  meet  the  needs  of  tlie  particular  group. 

3.  ICncwledge  of  tlie  problems  of  learning  English  that  the  target  group 
has,  coupled  with  effective,  and  efficient  intensive  exercises  to  help  the 
atudent  overcome  these  problems  quickly  and  not  at  the  expense  of  subject- 
matter  learning.     (New  netliods  in  TESOL  with  specific  Instruction  In  particular 
linguistic  groups), 

4.  Knowledge  of  the  language,  literature  and  tradition  of  the  target 
group  as  well  as  that  of  the  group's  ancestors,  i.e.,  England  and  Europe  are 
to  the  USA  as  Spain  and  Latin  America  are  to  the  Indo-Hlspariic-American,  or 
the  pre-hispahlc  civilization  of  America  (and  their  relation  to  present-day 
North  America)  is  to  the  Indian  groups  of  America.  Etc  
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TEAQCERS  AND  PARAPROIT^IONALS 


Tteacher  Trainers 

Because  the  training  of  Teacher  Trainers   requires  an  overall  view 
of  our  educational  systan  frcm  pre-school  levels  to  future  teacher- 
trainers,  this  endeavor    should  be  relegated  only  to  Universities  and 
Colleges  v-tiich  establish  conplete  programs.    Hiese  schools  must  be  able 
to  offer  Master's  level  (or  higher)  work  and  be  involved  in  the  many 
aspects  of  P.Uingual  Teacher  Training  at  the  Bacherlor's  level  as  well 
as  in-service  training  for  bilingual  programs  in  their  curea. 

Minority -group  members  should  be  encouraged  and  helped  to  beccme 
teacher  trainers  for  their  cwn  groups. 


well  as  the  most  effective  is  one  that  utilizes  the  resources  of  the 
cultures  for  which  the  teacher  is  preparing.    A  minority- group  member  ccin 
most  effectively  be  trained  to  be  a  bilingual  teacher  in  a  bilingual 
bicultural  program  which  includes  his  om  people.    English  monolinguals 
must  be  trained  specifically  to  impart  English  culture  with  full  knowlodge 
ard  respect  for  those  linguistic  cmd  cultural  contrasts  which  so  often  cause 
einxiety  in  children. 

In  the  case  of  the  minority  groups, of  uhich  we  find  up  to  70%  in 
community  and  junior  colleges,  these    institutions  shcxild  play  a  strong 
role  in  the  guidance  and  training  'v^rk  that  will  produce  the  teachers.  Tliese 


Teachers 


I  believe  that  the  most  econcmical  bilingual  teacher  training  as 
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institutions  have  demonstrated  comiitment  to  these  groups  as  well 
as  flexibility  to  acccncdate  tl\cn\*    "Sister"  four-year  institutions 
should  then  continue  and  finish  the  training  culminating  in  a  B.A.  in 
Bilirigual  Education  at  the  different  levels.    Four  year  colleges  and 
universities  engaged  in  teacher  preparation  and  which  are  attended  by 
large  nunibers  of  minority  group  students  could  establish,  by  re- 
designing the  first  two  years  of  their  programs,  programs  to  train 
Bilingual- program  teachers. 

Bilingual  in-service  and  M,A, -level  work  should  be  an  integral  part 
of  programs  in  cureas  wliere  bilingual  programs  are  needed  and  are  func- 
tioning in  the  public  schools.    Obviously  this  would  have  to  be  done 
by  colleges  cuxl  universities  with  facilities  for  implementation  or 
which  cire  willing  to  give  pennanenco  as  part  of  their  regulcir  program 
to  such  a  training. 

Paraprof OS  ionals 

Because  often  the  bilingual-program  paraprofesionals^training  leads 
to  an  advanced  degree  when  the  interest    is  generated,  this  training  should 
be  done  by  schools  also  engaged  in  the  training  of  bilingual  program  teacher 
trainers  and/or  the  training  of  bilingual-program  teachers.    The  junior 
and  ocminunity  colleges,  because  of  their  ccranitments  to  the  idea  of  the 
individual  and  coTrnunity  service  are  best  suited  for  the  developnant  of 
paraprof esionals.    This,  of  course,  does  not  exclvtle  tliose  Cour-year  institu- 
tions which^ because  of  their  populations  and/or  location^  establish  such 
programs. 
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Specifics  on  Senate  Bills 
S2552       and  S2553 


In  light  of  the  previous  discussion  the  folla-/ing  changes, 
delitions  and/or  additions  to  S2552  and  S2553  ore  Guhiiitted: 
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ON  A  POSITI^^  IDn^TTIFIC^Tigj  OF  ailLDRHN 


Lest  v;g  prrr-ctrnte  a  lc«-/  tcachGr  e>ri?ectation  of  the  disadvaiitagcjd; 
lost        therefore,  condcrm  tliesu  diildren  to  lo^v  achicN'ement  b3causo  of 
the  image  forceivcd  of  his  teachers;  lest  v.-e  add  to  a  stereotype  vrfiich  has 
not  permitted  these  youngsters  to  be  piirceived  as  "potential  spurtors"  as  in 
the  case  of  R.  Rosenthal  and  E,  Jacobson  '■•.•ell  knavii  experiinent ;  v.-e  should 
use  a  positive  term  that  might  reflect  tlie  children's  potential  rather  than 
his  weakness,    "Cliilclren  of  limited  Diglish  ability"  does  not  recognize  the 
ix>tential  for  full  bilinguality  and  biculturalism  that  children  fron  bilingual 
oomiiunities  have,    May  I  suggest  that  wherever  "children  of  limited  English 
ability"  appe<xr£;  to  identify  the  children  in  question,  tlie  term  "culturally 
and  linguistically  different"  be  used. 

It  is  to  bo  noted  that  this  definition  will  accomodate  angle  children 
in  cGi'tain  commit ies  Cenvironmenta'L)  and  it  includes'  Indian-language  and 
Spanish  speakers  who  in  effect  have  a  limited  Eiiclish  mastery  and,  above 
all>  it  provides  for  those  children  '^ho,  because  of  their  hcrve-coniTTunity 
environment  enter  school  with  some  degree  of  bilingualism. 
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ON  IDENTIFICATICN  OF  aJLTUm.LY  A?D  LIMGUISTICAIXY 

Under  S2553  "Sec.  703(a)  ..."  on  page  3  an  added  definition  to  (A) 
(B)  and  (C)  seems  needed  to  accancdate  a  very  typical  child  whose  coninunity 
is  bilingual  cind  bicultural  and  in  v^iich  both  Ei-iglish  and  his  language  are 
widely  used.    Many  other  such  conrmLnities  exist  throughout  the  South\^fl^st. 
These  comnuinities  have  maintained;  without  the  aid  of  schools,  languages 
other  tlian  English  ^vhich  consti.tute  a    rich    cind  vital  resource  for  the 
United  States  of  /America,    These  Children,  as       in  the  case  of  the  r-Vaxiccin- 
7\mf?rican  ^lnd  the    Native-Americcin^have  contributed,  through  their  ancestors, 
nuch  of  the  heritage  which  now  enriches  our  Continental  United  States  of 
An¥irica.    Through  the  indian  we  have  received  a  great  legacy  of  bravery  as 
we  have  from'  the  Hispanic  por.ple  who,  in  1810,  declared  nuch  of  \vhat  now  is 
the  U.S.  S.W.  free  and  independent  from  foreign  oppression  nuch  like  our 
thirteen  colonics. 

I  suggest  an  added  subsection  to  inserted  in  the  series; 

"  (Bi)  Children  v;ho  core  frcm  bilijogual-bicultural  comunities  in  which 
both  English  and  their  other  language  is  v/idely  used  and"  I  additionally 
suggest, to  clarify  (C)  of  the  aforen^tioned  section, that  the  vrord  "doninant" 
be  replaced  with  "widely  used." 

Hie  v;ord  "dcminant"  seesns  to  discriminate  against  so  many  Indian  ard 
Hispanic  comnuriities  that  have  tried  so  hard  to  nake  it  in  the  all-English 
speaking  wrid  that  they  have  suppressed  their  own  language,  and  have, 
themselves,  relegated  it  to  the  heme  and  intubate  relationships  tiiere  in. 
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Gti  BILINGUAL  EDUCATION  PROGRAM  D^jTINITION 


It  is  imp(2rative  that  the  Final  legislation  contain  a  firm  and  eunplo 
definition  of  bilingual  education  prtxjrams.    The  present  definition  on 
S2552  p2L25  anrl  p3LI-4  oould  easily  be  intscpreted  as  a  "remedial  program" 
for  students  with  problems,    A  inore  positive  definition  v/liich  vrould  reflect 
the  potential  of  these  children  and  accoTiodate  t*hem  regardless  of  their 
position  in  the  bilingual-bicultiiral  spectrum  \vOuld  change  tlie  present  de- 
finition to  read  in  S2552, 

"(b)  (1)  (A)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section,  the  term^ bilingual  education 
program* means  a  full  time  program  (delete :  "of  instruction  for  children  of 
limited  English  speaking  ability")  which,  through  the  use  of  two  languages 
(one  of  vvtiich  is  English)  as  mediums  of  instruction,  permits  tlie  student 
to  reach  the  outer  limits  of  his  potential  in  both  languages.    This  program 
is  for  and  will  accoTodate  culturally  and  linguistically  different  children... 
(continue  lines  3  and  4  a  J  presently  stated) '^"and  for  English-speaking 
children  vfino  desire  to  participate  in  such  program,  in  ^^hich 

On  S2553  on  page  4  lines  5-8 

(4)  (A)  should  be  also  ra-rorded  as  above  in  case  both  bills  are  presented. 
(4)  (A)  (i)  should  substitute  "includes"  for  the  phrase  "given  with  appreciation 
for"  on  lines  10  and  11  to  insure  the  teachers  kna-/  the  children's  history 
and  heritage. 
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BILINGUAL  TEACHER  &  TEACHER  TRAINER  INSTITUTE 

I^AM  VK<iAM,  XKW  >IkXI(:(>  W7701 


November  12,  1973 


Honorable  Edward  Kennedy 
United  States  Senate 
Washington,  D.  C.  20oi0 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy: 

Thank  You  for  your  letter  of  November  1,  1973  which 
included  your  questions  to.  the  panel  on  Teacher  Tranining. 

I  am  most  grateful  for  your,  interest  in  the  problems  of 
our  children.     Please  convey  this  same  feeling  to  Senator 
Cranston  and  Senator  Montoya, 

Although  my  formal  presentation  at  the  Hearing  (S  2552 
and  S  2533)  includes  my  opinions  on  many  of  the  questions  yoi 
sent  me,  I  am  enclosing  reiteration  and/or  expanded 
opinions • 

Thank  You  again. 
Sincerely, 


Cecilio  Orozco,  Director 


Enclosure 
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ON  QUfciSTIONS  POSED  BY  SENATOR  K&yN£DY 

Q.l.    \<hat  is  your  cxperLcnce  with  Lho  currenC  level,  of  imd^ rscandi.ng 
of  the  need  Co  develop  bllLngual  teachers,  pornprol'easLonnls , 
counselors  or  ndmlnistrators  at  the  state  level?    at  the  local 
level?    at  Che  university  level?    at  the  federal  level? 

A.l.    As  my  written  testimony  declares,  many  of  us,  in  our  enthusiasm 
literally  "put  the  cart  before  the  horse".     Many  of  us  had  no 
choice  but  to  declare  ourselves  bilingual  "experts".     We  have 
by  trial  and  error  learned  a  lot. 

There  is  a  definite  scarcity  if  not  total  absence  ol  real 
experts  in  bilingual  education  in  the  United  States.     We  have 
done  a  poor  job  of  preparing  the  communities,  the  paraprofes»ionals , 
teachers,  counselors,  and  administrators.     The  attemps  in 
producing  teacher  trainers  have  been  feeble  and  at  the  federal 
level  I  have  found  little  in  the  way  of  expert! se' and/or  actual 
experience  in  bilingual  programs. 

This  must  be  made  the  primary  goal  of  any  bilingual  effort,  that 
is, to  first  train  personnel  and  then  initiate  the  programs.  Teams 
uniting  many  talents  must  fli-sC  be  organized  to  define  bilingual 
education  in  the  United  States  and  then  design  programs  to  produce 
the  defined  qualifications  for  all  the  personnel  involved. 

Q,  2.    How  can  junior  colleges,  community  colleges  and  universities 
best  aid  in  developing  the  necessary  bilingual  personnel? 

A.  2.    Again  I  .make  reference  to  my  testimony  "on  who  can  best  train 
bilingual  teacher  trainers,  teachers,  and  paraprofessi Cuals'.' 
With  the  exception  of  teacher    trainers, the  junior  colleges  seem  a 
most  logical  place  for  the  training  of  paraprofessionals  as  well  as 
for  Che  initial  two  years  of  any  of  the  four-year  training 
pi'ograms.     The  junior  colleges  can^by  establishing  close  I'olatlor.s 
with  a  four-year  teacher  training  institution^ become  highly 
effective  "farm  clubs"  in  the  production  of  professional  bilingual 
personnel. 
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OROZCO  -  2 

Q.3.     Can  In-sei-vlce  bilingual  Ceachcr  training  programs  be  effective 
in  Improving  bilingual  education  programs? 

A* 3*     In-service  training  is  by  admission  a  retraining  program  or  a 

supplementary  training  program;  In  both  cases  it  is  "patch  work" 
tho  skills  needed  for  effective  teaching  are  acquired  under  long 
periods  of  time  with  intenjlve  direction. 

In-service,  however,  can  be  turned  into  effective  personnel 
training  if  that  in-service  work  is  done  only  if  it's  part  of  a 
permanent  program  at  a  junior  college  or  at  a  university.  Also 
see  my  testimony "on  who  can  best  train  teacher  trainers,  teachers, 
and  paraprofessionals. 

Q.4.     Should  every  bilingual  grant  to  a  local  school  district  include 
a  requirement  for  in-service  training? 

A. 4.    Not  only  should  in-service  be  a  part  of  any  new  bilingual  effort 
but  the  proposals  should  clearly  state  and  submit  the  program  of 
which  their  in-service  will  be  a  part.      The  universities  which 
will  do  the  in-service  should  clearly  meet  the  requirements 
established  for  bilingual  teacher  training. 

Q.5.    \^at  are  the  kind  of  roles  that  paraprofessionals  can  play? 

A. 5.    A  paraprof essional  working  as  a  teacher  aide  should  play  the 

role  of  a  teacher  under  the  supervision  of  a  professional  teacher. 
Much  of  the  liaison  work  between  schools  and  communities  should  be 
done  by  paraprofessionals. 

Q,6.    What  is  the  need  for  bilingual  counselors  and  administrators? 

A. 6.     Until  such  time  as  administrators  internalized  the  values  of 

bilingual  education  for  all  groups,  the  school  boards  will  not 
be  able  to  make  intelligent  choices  for  the  implementation  of 
bilingual  programs.    A  "bilingual  director"  can  suffice  but  little 
or.no  permanency  is  accjuired.     Teacher  training  institutions 
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OFOZCO  •*  3  (A.b.  continuud) 


should  be  encouraged  Co  submit  adininisCraCor-Crainlng  prograriis 


Q.7. 
A. 7. 

Q.8. 
A. 8. 


which  include  a  sound  basis  for  decision  making  in  Che  area  of 
bilingual  education. 

X  Kgii^Qxr^  fjhc  folo  of  Che  counselor  is  in  need  of  radical 
i-ovision  for  dealing  wiCh  nilnoriCy  group  children.    The  counselor 
should  come  fi-om/and  counsel  sCudenCs  of  his  own  cultural  group. 
The  accepted  role  of  Che  counselor  as  a  "whipping  boy"  Co  mold 
all  children  Co  Che  sysCem  musc  now  Cake  a  new  dimenCion  of  an 
advisor  in  Che  design  of  new  sCraCegies,  new  programs,  new 
sysCems  as  he  deals  wiCh  minoriCies. 

Are  uuiversi Cies  equipped  Co  provide  adequaCe  bilingual  Ceacher 
Craining? 

The  answer  Co  Chis  quesCion  is  cacegorical.     I  Chink  Chac  in  Che 
case  of  che  child  who  comes  Co  school  from  a  bilingual  ccmmuniCy 
and  who  is  noC  a  new  arrival  Co  chis  counCry  and  whose  pe rents 
are  bilingual  Che  answer  is  ChaC  we  have  been  very  slow  in 
designing  sound  ceaeher  Craining  programs.    Lack  of  well  prepared 
Ceacher  Crainers  has  been  a  major  concern.    Again  as  in  the  case 
of  quesCion  number  one  Chere  should  be  Ceanis  organized  unicing 
many  calenCs. 

Can  non -Spanish  sumamed  be  Crained  so  as  Co  be  ef fecCivc-ir. 
bilingual  roles  in  Chicane  or  PuerCo  Rican  or  Cuban  communiCies? 

The  answer  Co  Chis  quesCion  is  yes.    Very  few,  hov;ever,  have 
been  Crained  Co  be  effeccive  in  crossing  linguisCic  and/or 
culcural  lines.    Cercainly,  Chese  people  can  be 'made  Che;  besc 
Ceacher s  of  English.     They  musC  know,  hov;evc.r,  whac  problems 
Cheir  ovm  language  presencs  Co  Che  Cavgec  -group  Chey  are  working 
wiCh.    As  in  Che  case  of  Che  bilingual  ceacher,  a  full  training 
program  musC  be  seC  up  for  Chem.     IC  is  my  hope  Chac  future 
Ceachers  coming  .ouC  of  bilingual  programs  will  have  a  much  easier 
Cime  accepcing  and  internalizing  Che  linguisCic  and  cultural  values 
of  Che  people  Chey  live  wiCh. 
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S(»nii(nr  ( 'u*.\NsT(i\.  Mr.  .Min-(iiuv.. 

.Mr.  Maktinkz.  Sfimtoi-  CrnnsloiK  ('Mlitoniin  luis  m  ,i»toju  need  foi* 
bilin.iruiil  iMlui'at ii)n.  As  vou  know,  llu*  S(;it(»  is  |)i-(»si»ntly  providing 
soiiu*  niillion  of  iis  own  nioni'V  for  hiliiiii'nnl  (mIui-m( ion".  We  Inivc  n 
hiliii.ii'nuK  rroHS-ciiltnrnl  rr(»(l(»n(  in  1  whwh  is  conipctiMicy  hariod :  a 
niastiM-  plan  for  l)iliu,i»'nal  (»dnrnnon,  and  a  InliniiiiaK  hicidtnrnl  nnit 
witliin  t  lu»  State  d('|)a rt nuMit  of  rdncat  ion  I  hat  is  r('S|)()nsil)li»  for  Indian 
iMlnj'at  ion,  l»i|in.i:*nal  cdnralion,  and  foiH'iii'n  lan-inaiii'  insl  rnct  ioji. 

Fi'oni  a  snrvi»y  wo  hav(»  t'onnd  lhal  IIkmh*  arc*  approximately  :ii)(),()00 
yonn,i»sti»rs  who  wi»ri»  linnUMi  and  non-lOn^ilish  sp{»al<inii'  in  Cnlit'oriua 
in  ldnd(M-L'arl(Mi  tlirouii'h  ^^Viu\v  \±  Add  inloii'ral ion,  iircschool  odnca- 
tion,  Wi»  Iiaw  ai)i)ro.\in\at(dy  a  hall*  njillitMi  yownii'stvM's  ii\  C'ulil'onna 
pnviMitly  in  n(H»d  of  hilinirnal  (Hlncalion.  \v{  thron<»-h  thi*  lAnleruI 
doUar  and  th(»  S")  niillion  we  iwv  only  providin<:'  hilinirnal  cdncation 
for  approxinialidy  :2r).non  yonn.ii'slcrs.  Obviously  wi(hin  I  he  r>0  lan- 
.ii'na.iiv  iiroups  I liaf-  W(»  have  id(Milili('d  lliron,i:*h  (he  la n.ii'na.ii'e  snrvey,  the 
Spanish  sp('ak(»r  is(lu»  predoniinantonc. 

()ne  of  th{»  n'real(»st  prohhMns  that  wi*  have  is  a  la(*k  of  hi<»'hei*  insti- 
tntion  involvenjent  in  hilinn-ual  edneation  in  California. 

ri'(»S(Mdly  the  inslitnlions  of  hiii'her  edneation  in  California  ai'e 
proihiein^-  lt»ss  than  i^OO  t(»aeh(»rs  per  year  who  are  trained  in  hilin.ii'nal 
edneation,  1*lu»  prestnit  ratio  for  Spanish  surname  to  the  child  in  the 
(•lassroom.  Spanish  snrname.  is  about  1  to  !.'):>.  There  is  obvious  need 
to  providi*  bilinuMial  ethn-ation  "instruetion  in  iiisl itut ions  of  hi<»'her 
edneation.  Then*  is  a  i:'ri»at.  n(»ed  to  improve  the  edneation  of  the  native 
Indian  popniation  we  havi*  in  California,  whieh  represents  some  18,- 
000  to  '20,000  yonnir^ters  or  approximatidy  10  |)i'reent  of  about  fi 
200,000  population  in  Cal i  fornia,  tiu»  majority  of  wIkmu  live  oil'  I'l'.servu- 
ti(Mi.s. 

A  ii'reat  need  exists  to  inst  it  iit  i{)naliz(*  bilin,<i:ual  |)i'o_i:'rams.  ()ft(m- 
tinu's  l)ilini:iiaL  bienltnral  proi^rains  should  he  more  culturally  ori- 
ented than  bilin.u'ually  oriented,  at  least  in  Ca II fornia.  AVe  have  a'<j:i'eat 
niH^d  th(»n  to  install  bilinu-ual  pro^'rams,  but  we  cannot  install  these* 
biliufrnal  pi'onrrams  until  we  have  sudiciently  involved  and  trained 
personnel  in  tinsarea  of  bilinu'ual  education. 

1  would  like  to  stop  there.  1  do  have  some  st  ron*:*  recommendations  to 
niak(»  on  both  leii'islal  ion  of  which  I  will  deliver  to  your  ollice  pei*- 
sonally,  as  well  as  a  two-pat^e  statiunent  to  he  written  into  the  record 
if  you  will. 

Senator  (  'kwnsto.v.  Thank  yon  very  nuich. 

I  The  statiMuent  rid'erred  to  was  not  available  for  inclusion  in  the 
record  at  the  1  iiue  of  ))riut ing/| 

,  Seiuitoi*  ( 'itA.NSTo.w  1  want  to  thank  yon  for  all  your  help  in  work- 
ing on  this  l(\irislation. 

.Vs  you  know,  the  bill  mandates  an  annual  national  assessment  of 
the  iimuhi'r  of  bilin,irnal  children  to  he  served  and  the  nund)ers  of  edu- 
cat  ional  pei'sonnel  available  so  t  hat  we  will  K'now  how  many  ha  v(»  to  be 
d(^velo|)ed,  in  addition  to  learsnuijf  otluu*  nuitters.  I  know  in  California 
you  liavtM'ompieted  a  tliorou.irh  stufly  of  tin;  nundu'i*  of  bilina'ual  chil- 
dren to  be  served.  This  is  the  most  com])rebensi ve  survey,  and  appar- 
ent ly,  it  has  just  been  coni|)leted. 
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ll  woulil  Ih'  hi»lp!'iil  if  vnii  coiilil.  sny  a  woi'd*  oi'  (wo  jil)i)ut  how  tluit 
wn^'  put  t()i>'('tluM\  how  it  cmiik^  nhout,jnul  how  it  will  lu*  nstnl. 

Ml*.  M.\iriMNi;/..  Wy  maiidnto  of  (he  law.  i^ach  school  distrii'l  was 
nuuulaloil  to  ilo  a  Iniiu'uairi^  snrvi\v.  This  surv(\v  was  to  lu*  i-omph'tcil 
l)v  .ii'i'ailo  h'viM  and  i)y  lauiruaov  (j^i-oiii).  it  was  not  aimed  at  idcMitifying 
litiM'aiT  juul  (h'art't'^s  of  prolii'iiMU-y  wilhiii  a  hniiriiagc.  A  hmiriiai»'0 
dominant  survey  iiisl  riini(»nj .  dtMclopt'd  J>y  llw  hiliiJii'lial.  hicidl  nral 
(ask  I'oi'i'i'.  Stall'  I)i'j)ar(nKMil  of  iMliU'ation  was  used.  We  counted  those 
who  are  linuted  and  iiou- K.iii»iish  speakiiio*  in  kiudei'ii'arten  thi'oiiii'h 
ii'i'ail(»  12.  dcliiUHl  non-Mnii'lish  sj)ea-hin<>'  as  one  who  sjx^aks  (he 
mother  toiiii'ue  at  home  and  has  diilii'ulty  with  (he  iMio-lish  lanii'ua<rt' 
atsidiool. 

Krom  (he  ins(runuMU  (U»veh)ped,  we  thiid<  we  are  uhont  SO  percent 
eU'ecCive  with  the  instrnment.  All  school  disti'icts  reported  the  j'esnlts 
of  ( heir  survey  to  the  !)epMrtment  of  iMlncaiion.  The  information  re- 
eeix'iMl  is  ti'oinii"  on  to  a  compntei"  ilrnm  riiriit  now  ami  we  are  <r<)ino- 
to  do  some  diMnoii'raphic  stndi(»s  anil  othei'  stndics  whi«'h  will  i-elate  to 
tliose  lanii'naii'e  i^'mnps  et  i-iMera. 

Senator  ( 'n.ws'roN.  What  are  yon  iloinii*  whiM'e  thei'e  is  ii  very  small 
nnnduM'of  children,  like  M,  L  or  7.  in  some  hniiznaii'e  ii'ronps^ 

M  r.  Al.\irnNr.x.  \\'eariM|oiiii>-nl»S(dntely /^ero. 

.Senator  ( 'i:.\Ns'r« »>:.  May  1  ask  if  thei'i»  has  heen  any  similai-  com- 
prehensive sur\ey. sncli  as  in  .Massarhnset  ts and  New  .Mexico ( 

Mr.  l\\scr.\i..  1  have  a  rompi*ehensi ve  sni-\'ey  of  all  .Spmnsh  snr- 
nnmeih  Indian,  l)lacks  hy  ethnic  li'ronp,  as  well  as  A nirlo-.Vmericans. 
I  ha  ve  the  nnndier  of  t(»achei's. 

Senator  CiiANS'roN.  AVhat  ahout  other  ^ronps^ 

Mr.  ]*.\srr.M..  \\'c  do  not  ha  vi*  any  other  i>'ronp.s, sir. 

Senator-Cij.NNS'ruN'.  Xone  at  all  ^ 

^fi*.  P.\sri:.\i»  No.  \Ve  luive  perhaps  live  orientals.  Onr  main^i'onps 
are  ^fexican-Amerieans,  Indians,  and  hlaeks  and  An,irlo-Amerieans. 

Senalor  (*i.'.\nston.  What  about  Massaclni.sett.s? 

^fr.  !\r.\z/.()NK.  Senator,  in  ^Tassaehnsetts  we  ha  ve  .surveyed  the  popu- 
lation and  di.scovei'ed  that  we  have  lai'ue  mnnhei's  of  Spani.sh  speak- 
intr.  Poi'tn<»:uese,  Chinese,  Italian,  (ireek,  Ki'ench,  hoth  Canadian  and 
Haitian. 

Von  will  lind  that:-  the.y  ju'e  reeeivinii'  nunimal  sei' vices  as  far  as 
hilin<inal  education  i.s  coneei'ned. 

Somitor  Ck.xn'S'I'on.  Do  yon  think  there  will  he  nuR'li  difllcuity  in 
tnkinu' the  mitional  sni'vey  ? 

y\r.  M.\irriNr./.  In  i-elalion  to  the  survey  itself,  it  (*au  only  be  a, 
survey,  because  |])ei'e  is  r/uilo  a  de^'riv^  of  I'vvnv  dejuMidiuii"  on  ins^rn- 
mentation  beiiiii'  used,  teaehei-  juduineni,  obiectivity  of  tluit  judgment, 
and  the  like.  '\>.s,  we  will  find  dillicadties.  The  validity  of  tho.si^  data 
will  be  somewhat  (juest  ionalde. 

[The  following  iiUoiauation  was  snbsiMuient  ly  supplied  bv  ^Fr.  ^^ar- 
tiiu^z  for  the  recoi-d   in  I'esponse  to  Senator  KeiuuM|y*s  i-iMjuest.] 
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STATE  OF  CAUFORNIA 


DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 


m  cAprroL  mall,  sacramento  ssau 


November  8,  1973 


Hon.  Edward  H.  Kennedy 
United  States  Senate 
Washington,  D.C, 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy: 

Enclosed  please  find  the  answer  to  your  excellent  questions  on 
teacher  training  for  bilingual  education  programs.    I  hope  they 
win  be  of  some  use  to  you  and  your  staff. 

The  California  State  Department  of  Education  stands  ready  to  assist 
you  In  your  quest  for  the  passage  of  S.  2552  and  S.  2553,  The 
combination  of  these  bills  will  no  doubt  bring  about  changes  In 
dollar  amounts  necessary  to  Improve  bilingual  education  for  the  nation. 

I  respectfully  suggest  that  S.  2553,  beginning  at  page  9,  line  13, 
to  page  11,  line  14,  will  best  serve  the  needs  of  the  states  which 
have  shown  interest  in  providing  the  educational  leadership  for 
bilingual  programs. 

As  you  so  well  know,  the  Tenth  Amendment,  States  Rights,  defines 
education  as  a  federal  interest.   We  know  that  education  is  a  state 
responsibility  and  a  local  function,  and  with  this  in  mind  I  would 
suggest  that  the  final  bill  provide  monies  for  state  administration 
of  bilingual  programs. 

If  we  can  be  of  any  help  or  support  to  this  end,  please  let  us  know. 
Sincerely, 


Gilbert  Martinez      /"^  J 

Task  Force  Manager   C  ^ 

Bilingual-Bicultural  Education 
(916-445-2872) 
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Since  the  advent  of  Title  VII.  tSEA.  in  1968,  very  little  is  being  accomplished 
at  the  federal  level  to  place  major  emphasis  on  teacher  training  and  para- 
professional  training.    Over  $100,000,000  has  been  spent  thus  far  from  these 
sources  of  funds  with  very  little  effort  to  provide  teacher  training  programs. 
With  this  kind  of  planning,  many  programs  are  doomed  to  failure  because  of  the 
great  need  for  trained  personnel  in  bilingual  education. 

Question  1:    What  is  your  experience  with  the  current  level  of  understanding 
of  the  need  to  develop  bilingual  teachers,  paraprofessionals, 
counselors  or  administrators  at  the  state  level?    at  the  local 
level?   at  the  university  level?   at  the  federal  level? 

Answer:         Specific  Facts 

a.  The  ratio  of  Spanish  surnamed  teachers  to  Spanish  surnamed 
students:    1  to  152  in  California. 

b.  Teacher  training  institutions  in  California  graduated  less 
than  200  trained  teachers  in  bilingual  education. 

c.  California  recently  adopted  a  bilingual  crosscul tural  credential 
through  the  auspices  of  the  Teacher  Preparation  and  Licensing 
Commission. 

d.  The  Bilingual-Bicul tural  Task  Force  has  identified  approximately 
200,000  students  who  are  limited  and/or  non-English  speaking 
(see  enclosure).    Include  preschool  students  and  a  15  percent 
chance  error  on  the  survey  plus  100  percent  integration  of 
classrooms  (which  is  a  necessity  for  bilingual  education),  we 
have  upwards  of  500,000  students  in  need  at  the  present  time. 
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e,  ■  California  presently  has  58  programs  under  Title  VII,  ESEA, 

Twenty-six  of  these  are  in  their  fifth  and  last  year  of 
operation  according  to  previous  guidelines. 

f,  California  presently  has  69  programs  funded  under  AB  2284  - 
$5,000,000, 

g,  Because  of  the  estimated  500,000  population  in  need  in 
California  plus  others  (for  bilingual  education  is  an 
excellent  tool  to  be  used  in  educating  all  foreign  language 
students  and  the  like),  we  are  estimating  upwards  of  15,000+ 
teachers  are  needed  who  are  bilingual-bicultural  and  who  have 
had  college  training  in  this  area. 


Question  2:    How  can  junior  colleges,  community  colleges  and  universities 


best  aid  in  developing  the  necessary  bilingual  personnel? 


and  universities  to  upgrade  our  schools  of  education  to  include 
professional  personnel  who  can  train  bilingual  teachers.  The 
career  lattice  approach  to  this  seems  a  most  viable  way,  i.e., 
California  presently  has  SB  498  which  allows  for  a  community 
college  to  give  an  AA  degree  in  teacher  assisting.    Those  persons 
interested  could  complete  half  a  portion  of  their  education  at 
the  community  college  level,  receive  an  AA  degree,  and  continue 
on  to  a  four-year  institutiovi  which  can  provide  them  with  training 
to  become  bilingual  teachers. 


Question  3:    Can  in-service  bilingual  teacher  training  programs  be  effective 
in  improving  bilingual  education  programs? 


■Answer: 


Specific  grants  must  be  made  for  the  secondary  education  to  colleges 
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At  the  present  time  this  is  the  only  effective  way  of  improving 
bilingual  education  in  California.    In-service  training  programs 
sponsored  by  individual  school  districts  have  planted  many 
educational  seeds  and  have  turned-on  many  teachers.    This,  however, 
is  limited  because  of  the  numbers  of  dollars  available  to  hold 
such  programs.    The  immediate  implementation  of  new  strategies 
in  preparing  teachers  to  teach  in  a  bilingual-bicultural  setting 
are  needed  and  can  be  made  available  by; 

a.  Second-language  training  with  an  equivalent  rating  of  at 
least  literacy  in  that  language  for  every  teacher. 

b.  Saturation  of  much  more  training  and  experience  1n  sociocultural 
education.    This  can  be  done  by  frequent  vtsits  to  all 
neighborhoods  in  the  community  and  by  contributions  from  the 
community,  such  as  parents  teaching  1n  a  college  classroom. 

c.  Training  in  anthropology  and  psychology      allowing  for  the 
competence  and  understanding  necessary  for  the  development  of 
bilingual  future  citizens. 

d.  The  retraining  of  teachers  in  the  field.    This  can  be  done 
by  implementing  a  financially  suitable  arrangement  between 
school  districts  and  the  teacher.    This  retraining  must  have 
contributions  from  the  coownunities  being  served,  as  previously 
mentioned. 

e.  Class  biases  consisting  of  nothing  more  than  a  narrow  segment 
of  middle-class  orientation  of  many  educators  today  must  be 
reshaped  to  Include  the  positive  aspects  of  all  social  classes. 
Given  the  tools  to  understand  the  complexities  of  sociocultural 
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Question  4: 
Answer: 


Question  5  : 
Answer: 


education,  teachers  and  administrators  will  have  the 
broader  horizons  a  bll Ingual-blcul tural  setting  needs. 

Should  every  bilingual  grant  to  a  local  school  district  Include 

a  requirement  for  In-service  training? 

Every  grant  to  a  local  district,  In  my  experience,  should  go 
through  the  State  Department  of  Education.    This  will  Install 
administrative  requirements,  organize,  control,  monitor  and 
review  In-service  training  programs  for  local  school  districts. 
This  Is  an  absolute  must  If  bilingual  education  Is  to  succeed 
to  a  far  greater  degree  than  the  present. 
What  are  the  kinds  of  roles  that  paraprofesslonals  can  play? 
To  develop  a  paraprofesslonal  staff  consisting  of  members  of  the 
connunlty  whose  commitment  to  the  program  Is  equal  to  that  of 
the  professional  staff: 

a.  Suggest  qualification  of  paraprofesslonals.  I.e.,  (1)  should 
be  able  to  get  along  well  with  students  and  reflect  their 
cultural  background;  (2)  should  possess  bilingual  fluency; 
(3)  should  know  the  regional  or  local  language;  and  (4) 
priority  should  be  given  to  a  resident  of  the  corrmunlty  at 
large. 

b.  Recruit  paraprofesslonals  by  publicizing  job  specifications 
and  disseminating  Information  through  newspapers,  radio 
stations,  school  bulletin  boards,  community  churches,  employ- 
ment agencies,  colleges,  department  of  welfare,  and  other 
federal  projects  In  the  two  languages  that  are  most 
appropriate  to  the  corrmunlty. 
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Develop  guidelines  for  paraprofessionals  for  bilingual- 
bicultural  programs, 

(1)  To  help  individuals  or  groups  of  students  learn  specific 
course  content,  aides  may  do  the  following: 

(1.1)  Provide  oral  or  written  models  for  student  imitation. 

(1.2)  Direct  oral  or  written  pattern  drilling. 

(1.3)  Cue  responses  in  oral  or  written  practice  of 
dialogues  and  conversations, 

(1.4)  Assist  students  in  the  execution  of  assigned 
practice,  including  homework. 

(1.5)  Help  students  with  special  problems  in  specific 
skills. 

(1.6)  Assist  the  teacher  in  demonstrations  and  other 
instructional  presentations,  field  trips,  and 
club  activities. 

(2)  To  help  relieve  the  teacher  of  certain  routine  adminis- 
trative or  "housekeeping"  tasks,  paraprofessionals  may 
do  the  following: 

(2.1)  Score  tests. 

(2.2)  Correct  homework. 

(2.3)  Operate  equipment. 

(2.4)  Prepare  bulletin  boards. 

(2.5)  Take  attendance.  - 

(2.6)  Record  grades. 
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(3)   To  help  1n  the  preparation  of  materials,  paraprofessionals 
may  do  the  foUowinq: 

(3.1)  Type  worksheets,  tests,  and  the  like. 

(3.2)  Prepare  multiple  copies. 

(3.3)  Mount  visual  aids. 

(3.4)  Record  and  edit  audiotapes. 

(3.5)  Organize  and  file  collections  of  visual  aids. 

(3.6)  Research  availability  of  supplemental  materials. 
According  to  the  Teacher  Preparation  and  Licensing  Law  of  1970, 
cotmonly  referred  to  as  the  Ryan  Bill,  an  eminence  credential  may 
be  Issued  to  any  person  who  has  achieved  eminence  In  a  field  of 
endeavor  commonly  taught  or  service  practiced  In  the  public  schools 
of  California  (Section  13133),    The  person  receiving  this  credential 
does  not  have  to  have  a  college  degree.    After  three  years  of 
successful  teaching,  that  person  may  receive  a  permanent  credential. 

Experimental,  exploratory,  or  pilot  program  of  preparation  offered 
by  an  educational  Institution  may  employ  Individuals  under  a 
special  credential.    The  applicant  must  have  a  Baccalaureate  or 
higher  degree  from  an  approved  Institution  to  be  eligible  (see 
Section  13144.1  of  Education  Code,  1970  Supplemental  edition, 
pages  194-201,  for  this  type  of  credential). 
Train  paraprofessionals  and  teachers  together  whenever  applicable 
so  that  they  will  develop  a  team  or  partnership  attitude;  the 
training  should  be  ongoing.    Pairing  of  teacher  and  paraprofesslonal 
should  be  mutually  agreed  upon. 
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Include  the  following  in  the  in-service  training  program: 
Assess  the  kind  of  paraprofessional  needed  for  programs j  the 
individual's  abilities  should  be  determined  before  training 
takes  place.   Training  and  selection  should  be  determined 
locally  since  rural  and  urban  differences  in  communities 
necessitate  flexibility.    Analyze  Follow  Through*guidelines 
as  a  possible  model.    Encourage  colleges  to  participate  in 
the  pre-service  and  in-service  training  for  teachers  and 
paraprofessionals.    Orient  paraprofessionals  to  leadership 
concepts,  to  group  dynamics,  and  to  an  awareness  of  cultures. 
Introduce  them  to  the  role  and  function  of  the  school. 

Both  teacher  and  paraprofessional  should  be  aware  of  what  is 
expected  of  them  at  school  and  in  the  community.    Include  both 
teacher  and  paraprofessional  in  the  instructional  process  to 
lessen  any  possible  friction  that  may  exist  between  professional 
and  paraprofessional.    Some  of  the  training  should  take  place  on 
school  premises  so  that  the  paraprofessional  will  learn  to  know 
the  people  who  work  at  the  school  and  will  learn  the  location 
of  school  facilities.    Paraprofessionals  can  be  responsible 
for  completion  of  performance  objectives  as  determined  by  a 
project  district  policy  and/or  the  Stull  bill.    People  from 
the  ccnmunity  may  assist  in  the  paraprofessional' s  training 
on  conniunity  needs. 


Question  6:    What  is  the  need  for  bilingual  counselors  and  administrators? 


*Can  be  obtained  from  Follow  Through  Unit,  ESEA  Title  I,  California  State 
Department  of  Education. 
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Answer: 


ERIC 


The  imnediate  implementation  of  college  training  for  bilingual 
counselors  and  administrators  can  only  be  done  at  the  present 
time  if  universities  are  given  direct  grants  to  train  bilingual 
counselors  and  the  Hke.   This,  however,  is  tied  in  with  Question  7 
and  can  only  be  done  if  such  universities  are  equipped  to  provide 
excellent  bilingual  teacher  tr*aining.    Adequacy  in  this  respect 
would  not  be  a  goal,  excellence  is. 

Can  non-Spanish  surnamed  be  trained  so  as  to  be  effective  in 
bilingual  roles  in  Chicano  or  Puerto  Rican  or  Cuban  communities? 
There  is  no  question  that  non-Spanish  surnamed,  trained  personnel 
can  be  effective  and  are  effective  in  bilingual  roles  in  the 
Chicano  conmunities  in  California.    If  one  were  to  look  for  a 
quality  in  a  teacher,  I  would  suggest  empathy  for  and  need  to 
serve  humanity  would  be  a  major  criteria  in  selecting  personnel. 
Combine  this  with  sociocultural  education,  anthropological 


foundations,  psychological  foundations,  and  bilingual  methodology 
instruction  will  certainly  round  out  a  well-defined  bilingual 
teacher. 
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Senator  Cjiansi'on.  Mr.  Muzzono,  do  you  \vaiit  to  prococd  now? 
Mv.  M AzzoNE.  Tliauk  you,  8eiuitor. 

Mr.  Chiiinnun  and  members  of  the  conunitteo,  1  :uu  extending  to  you 
und  the  members  here  present  my  deepest  gnititudc  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  appear  before  the  subcommittee  to  testify  on  behalf  of  S. 
2552  and  S.  2553,  Compi'ehensive  Bilingual  Edueation  Amendments 
Act  of  1073,  and  the  Bilingual  Reform  Act  of  1973. 

Mr.  Cluiirinan,  I  have  a  prepared  statement  wliicli  I  will  not  read 
verbatim,  but  wliicli  I  will  submit  for  tlie  record. 

The  purpose  of  the  statement  is  to  support  in  principle  the  specific 
provisions  of  both  bills.  1  would  like  to  go  back  to  one  of  the  previous 
speakers  and  support  a  couple  of  the  provisions  that  Hernan  La  Fon- 
taine cited,  specifically  with  reference  to  the  creation  of  a  bureau  at  the 
Fcdei-al  level  to  administer  and  supervise  tlie  program. 

I  would  support  in  principle  the  creation  of  a  bureau  rather  than 
a  division.  I  would  also  support  more  comprehensive  appropriation 
and  niore  specific  authorizations  in  the  act.  The  question  raised  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Masachusctts,  Senator  Kennedy,  with 
respect  to  the  participation  of  the  State  on  the  funding  aspects  of  the 
program  interested  me.  At  the  present  time,  title.  VII  is  100-porcont 
funding. 

A  suggestion  was  made  that  perliaps  there  could  be  a  partial  partici- 
pation of  25  percent  or  50  percent  from  the  State.  I  think  that  par- 
ticular question  needs  some  study.  However,  my  fii'St  reaction  to  it 
would  be  that  as  far  as  Massachusetts  is  concernecl,  at  least  the  present 
funding  system  seems  to  be  adequate.  We  do  have  a  mandated  program, 
and  tlie  Fedei-ul  funding  would  come  in  as  a  supplement. 

It  seems  to  me  that  is  the  present  spirit  of  title  VTI.  It  is  a  supple- 
mentary program.  It  should  not  displace  or  replace  the  State's  obliga- 
tion to  edurate  the  children.  ])articularly  in  tliis  case  children  of  lim- 
ited English-speaking  ability. 

I  would  like  to  proceed  on  three  points  in  terms  of  the  priorities  in 
the  act  as  I  see  them.  The  first  point  T  would  like  to  speak  to  is  the 
matter  of  vocational  education.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  cT'ucial  to  insure — 
and  T  think  the  bills  will  do  this — to  insure  that  a  propoi-tionate  and 
substantial  part  of  the  occupational,  education  funds  appi-opriated  by 
Concrress  be  earmarked  to  serve  the  needs  of  children  of  limited 
English-speakiner  ability.  It  seems  to  mo  this  is  important  because  if 
we  did  not  do  this,  it  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  rationale  of 
bilinguaUbieultural  education,  not  to  provide  this  oppoi'tunity  to  pro- 
vide occupational  skills.  In  its  present  form,  title  VTT  programs 
emphasize  a  purelv  academic  curriculum  focusing, on  traditional  sub- 
jects..  .Althouirh  the  State  agencies  luivo  the  opportunity  to  provide 
to  local  agencies  funds  to  serve  the  needs  of  the  limited  Enjrlish  speak- 
ing, who  are  not  collecre  bound,  an  adequate  efToit  has  not  been  made 
to  provide  incentives  for  occupatioiuU  skill  development  projects  for 
the  limited  English-speaking  child. 

T  will  cite  two  instances  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts  where  we 
have  outstanding  pro^rrams  only  because  of  the  sheer  imagination, 
effort,  and  energy  of  individuals  concerned  about  bilingual  occupa- 
tional education. 

There  ha^  recently  been  opened  in  Massachusetts  the  South  Middle- 
sex regional  vocational  school,  which  has  gone  out  literally  to  select 
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25  Spjniisli-spcjikiii^ir  sIikIimiIs  Tor  Iheii*  vocalioiuil  prnoTMiii  wliioli  is 
(li^siii'iu'd  to  he  n  hilinii'iml  one.  .In  the  citv  of  Hostoih  l^oston  Ili.ali 
School  odVi's  tin  (wcoIUmU  pmaTuin  for  tlu»  Ht\ul(Mits.  niul  it  roiulvhios 
Jieiuleinii*.  trninina  jiikI  on-tlu'-joi)  ( rjiiniiio-  with  livo  i)lliiia-UMl  Icju'Ium^. 

On  (ho  hnsis  of  ils  sncci'ss.  it  Ht'onis  to  with  its  vinl)h'  cnrricuhnn, 
.this  conhl  serve  ns  ji  ni0(U'l  foi*  (U'vehipnicnt  of  siniilni"  sitnntions 
elsp.whoro.  I  cite  these  oiilv  lu'cnnse  they  are  exlraoi'diniiiT  instances  of 
what-  should  he  availal)l(»  on  call  to  the  thousands  of  students  in  our 
State  ami  elsewhei'e  who  would  benefit  hv  these  kinds  ol'  proo-ranis. 

It.  seems  to  me  ironie  that  Fedei'al  dollars  at  the  same  time  are  also 
heinir  appropriated  Tor  a  drop  in  proiirjun,  to  hrina*  the  same  students 
hack  into  schools  Tor  oceupational  skill  (leveloj)ment . 

The  second  ])oint  I  would  like  to  speak  to  very  hri(»(ly  is  the  ques- 
tion of  the  availahiliry  of  competent  hilin»:*ual  and  hicultural  teachers 
\yho  are  sensitive.  I  think  that  is  prohahly  the  key  word  that  1  would 
like,  to  stress,  to  the  needs  of  children  of  limited  Kn<x1ish-s])eakinii 
.  ahility,  particularly  in  the  urban  and  rural  areas.  The  experience  of 
haviuii*  learned  to  ho  a  teacher  throu^ii'h  Knoflish  with  the  ability  to 
talk  Spanish  does  not'-  prepare  a  teacher  for  Spanish  media  work. 

Althou<rh  teachers  play  a  key  i-ole  in  the  process  of  instruction,  the 
role,  of  other  service  personnel  umst  also  he  considered.  !t  is  perhaps 
ina])|>ro])i*iat(»  to  s])eak  only  in  terms  of  trainiuii"  the  hilinii'ual  teacher 
as  thonah  Ji  sinule.  individual  were  all  that  is  necessary  to  cariT  out 
successfully  so  couiplc^x  a  process  as  tlu*.  education  of  the  hiliuirnal 
child,  particularlv  in  the  inner  city  school.  Actually  a  ,i»'ood  pronrram 
will  involve  i«:uidauce  counselors,  teacher  aides,  ])arents.  uud  other 
members  of  tlu*  couununity.  .Vll  of  these  will  I'equii'c. special  traiuinnr 
for  an  elViM'ti  ve  hiliuii'ual  proiiram. 

r.et  me  iro  to  niv  last  jioint.  One  area  of  ronceru  and  siiiuiticant  im- 
portance is  the  role  of  the  State  in  the  supervision  and  a(huinistration 
of  the  federally  sup])ort(>d  hi lini«'ual  pro<:'rams. 

Hel'ore  any  State  proa'ram  can  be  e.\f)ected  to  lie  adequately  implc- 
nuMited  there  is  a  clear  and  ui'ii'ent  need  to  have  the  State  a,irency 
i"esponsihle  for  Jidudnist ration  of  the  pvoijfram  adequately  stalled  and 
fmuhnl  to  cari'v  out  the  task. 

Senate  bill  ^aa;!.  part  A — Financial  Assistance  for  IVdinii'ual  Edu- 
cation Prou'i-am.  section  721,  *\.\  and  M.I^  are  of  particular  conc(*rn  to 
us  in  the  ('omnn)nwealtli  of  Massachusetts.  ' 

.Vs  yon  know,  .Mr',  ('hairur.vu,  Massachusetts  is  the  fii'st  State  to  nr.\n- 
;  .  date  hilin.u'ual/l)icultural  instruction.  The  process  of  the  enactment"  of 
/;       :  that  leiiisia lion  has  been  a  prototype  for  other  Siiifes  seekin^a*  to  enact 
;  ^.i .   ;:sinnlnr  l(»a:5i^lati()n.    :.  ;■    ;        \  /  .   •  . 

AVhile/tIi(u:e  has  been  a  ireiiei'al  acceptance  in  princi|)le  of. the  j)rovi-  . 
:     !  sions  of  the  Stati'-niandated  proii'rani,  actual  iniphMnentation  ha.^  been-..  .  , 
:. ; . '  r.slowed  and  th  wai'ted  by  operal  ioual  and  programmatic  problems.    . , 
•  . .;,    In  Massachusetts,  tlic  ("ireat  and  GenC'ral  Co'urt  provided, sul)StMntial'    •  \ 
funds  for  reimi)ursement  to  local  school  districts  for  the  excess  costs  ;  \; 
:  \of. educating*  th^v-jiniitt'cl  Enalish-siji'akiua' chihi.  A\'ith:ivspect  to  State; 
...  -  'a  program,  funds  ha ve  been:  Hunted  because  of .   .  v 

y  all  levels, 

■  K.:  .  Sejuitbr;  ('!ranstoirs  pi-ovision  to  Foster  Stat (r  educational  a<reucy;  ;;,, 
1  ej\ de rs! i i D  i n  p rou i ot i  n a'  b i  1  i  n  o-i i a  1  -i)i c u  1 1 u  ra  1  proa r a  m s  i s  n  in u it ei*  o f . 
.1  :      significaivt  importance  ill  ^insuriria  eqnaf  educational  opportunity  to  : 
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childriMi  of  limited  iMiirlisli-siuMikinii'  nhilily.  ^^Mlll()ut  sinto  li»n(l(M-- 
.^liip,  local  (mIiu'mI  ionn  I  iiLvi'ni'irs  will  lu»  slow  to  iiiipKMiuMit  l(\i!isla( ion 
wliiM luM'  oi' a  niaiHlntiHl  oi*  ilisn'ct  ionary  nat  iir(». 

State  iMlucat  ional  tl(»|)artiiit'iits  iicimI  t  he  tiiiaiicial  suppoiM  of  t  ho  Vvd- 
i»ral  pfoLn'aui  lo  provide  tli(»  siipervisoi-y  and  inflated  s(M'vici'S  iuhmIihI 
to  s(M'vi(M»  local  edui-atioiial  a_ii'('in'i(»s.  Without  t liisc  s(M'vii'(»s  tlu-  siit'- 
ri'ss  of  hiliiio'ual-hicnit nral  iMlm-ation  will  he  in  jcopafdy. 

'rii(»  iwpcriiMire  in  Massachnsctts  over  the  last  :>  years  shows  that  the; 
(piantitative  as  well  as  (he  inialitat  i\'e  aspects  o/'*hi  lin.unal  edneation 
need  the  teehnieal  snpport  of  State  pei'sonnid  to  insnre  adeipnite  ini- 
pleiniMitation  and  eotupliani-e  at  the  local  school  district  level. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  helieve  that  the  sali(»nt  features  of  (he  leii'islatioh 
iK'in^iT  discussiMl  heri'  today  will  pi'ovid(»  ;i  niUi-h  ^u'eded  incentive  to 
Stall's  and  local  sj'hool  distrii-ts  to  provid(»  i»(;ui:al)le  educational  e\- 
peri(MU'es  for  linii'uistic  minorities  and  children  of  limited  Kuirlish- 
spoakinir  ahility. 

IVrhaps  the  nH)st  siLndlicani  aspei't  of  (he  hiliiio-uaMticultural  move- 
ment in  this  (MMuit  ry  is  the  hunumism  inlieriMil  in  the  vimw  concept,  it 
is  this  fact  I  think  which  will  hi-iuir  ahout  in  lime  the  full  I'ealization 
of  the  Aiuerii'an  ilreani. 

SiMiator  ( ■i:.\Ns*roN.  Thank  yon  verv  uuh'Ii.  Mr.  Ma/.xone.  for  a  v(»ry 
coust!'urt  i\-e  and  helpful- st  a  tenient.  MeuduM's  of  this  pan(d  have  heon 
such  models  (d"  hri'vity  am  I  direiMiiess  and  siiccinct  ness  that  I'  would 
liki^  to  run  the  risk  of  askiuir  one  question  that  each  of  you  mifrhl 
answer. 

I  ])ose  this  to  each  of  you.  and  if  you  can  try  to  answer  it  in  three, 
or  four  sent  encivs.  that  woiihl  Ih»  helpful.  If  there  is  one  thinir  in  ^»*ach 
of  onr  doin;^'  it  t  hat  you  feel  should  lirst  he  done  or  is  a  most  iniportani 
thin^r  to  he  don(>.  let  ns  say,  to  stiuudale  develo|)nieut  of  (jnalified 
l)ilini:'iuil  teachers,  what  would  that  one  t hini:- he ? 

Mr.  IWual^ 

l^.\scr.\i..  Make  sure  that  isicli  LH'ant  ii-i\'(Mi  to  any  colloire.  or  uni- 
versity is  accompanied  hy  a  hooker  that  that  colleire  or  mdversity  has 
a  siirnificant  program  for  trainiuir  that  teacher  in  the  hasic  skills  of 
litei'acy.  cnllnre.  and  peila^u'oiry.  Otherwise.  w(»  uiay  l)e  wast  in ir  a  lot 
of  money. 

Senator  ('n.ws'rox.  Very  irood.  I  see  there  are  a  lot  of  heads  noddinir 
yes  in  the  hack.  ^frs.  Spencer? 

Afrs.  SriiM'Ki:.  F  thiidc  the  piu-son  who  asks  for  tlii^  i^-rant  sliould 
iiave  sotne  expcM'ienco. 

S(Miator  ('i:a\stox.  Dr.  Orox.co. 
.  Dr.  ()iai/co.  I  ha\'i'  !i  niore  foll-;sy  fypeof  answ(»r,  T  <j:u('.«^s.  1  would 
lik(»  to  se(»  ns  de\'elop  proivranis  to  raise  the  leachei'i  expef'tations,  of 
llie  l)ilin.Lnial  children. -I  thinlc  that  Maria  alluded  lo  Rosenthal's  ex- 
periment. 1  f  1  were  to  Ik»  i»-ranted  only  one  wish.  T  believe  that  that 
would. he  the  one. 

.  S(Miat or  Cij.\.vs-n)\.  Very  iro()(I.  TIundv  y()n. 

Afr.  MAirnxK/.  T'^'*  implenionlation of  leii'lslation  lo  ti'ain  teacher 
aide.';  in  California.  The.se  aides  ar(>  doin.ir  the  lion's  shar(>  of  lluvwork, • 
in  tluv  ])ilini>"ual  (dassroom.  They  neinl  mor(»  train!  nir  si  art  inir  fronr  the. 
careei*  hnlder,  and  into  the  universitv  l(»vel,  with  th(»  end  result  I )einfr 
l^h.  "D:  and  so  on.  Of  course  tlie  dollar  a moimis  would  heneeded  to 
do  so.  ' 
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Mr.  ^r.vzzoxK.  TluM'u  twv  so  ninny  things  with  such  ti  complex  issue. 
Perhaps  the  onlv  thing  1  would  like  to  (hink  niost  inipoi-tant  in  a 
teacher  of  the  child  who  is  limited  in  English  speaking  is  sensitivity 
to  the  child  in  terms  of  his  characteristics.  1  think  it  is  more  important 
that  the  teacher  be  sensitive  than  that  the  teacher  he  bilingual.  If  T  had 
to  choose,  that  would  be  the  first  t  hing. 

Senator  Ckaxsto.v.  Thank  you.  'Hie  summing  up  was  superb.  Very 
helpful. 

[The  prei)ared  statement  of  Mr.  Max.zone  and  other  in t'ornuition 
subsequently  sui)i)lied  foi-  (he  ivcord  in  i'esi)onse  to  Senator  Ken- 
nedys recjuest  follow.^ :  | 
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TESTINONr  BKFORE  THE  UNITED  STATES  SENATE  SURCOMMITTEE 
ON  EDUCATION  Oil  BILINGUAL  EDUCATION  LSGISUriON  PEUDXm 
3SF0RS  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE  GIVEN  ON  OCTOBER  31,  1973. 

In  classrooms  ill  over  the  nation  the  bilingual  phenomenon  is  taking  hold. 
Kindergarden  children  are  rhythmically  chanting  favorite  Spanish  nursery 
rhymes  as  well  as  learning  the  words of  their  English  equivalents.  Five 
million  school-a/jed  youngsters  -  about  10/^  of  the  total  -  speak  a  first 
language  othor  than  English;  four  million  of  these  speak  Spanish, 
About  2,7/0  of  thesft  are  being  serviced  by  bilingual  instructional  prograns 
while  the  remainder  become  potential  drop-outs, 

\^en  a  first  generation  limited  English  speaking  child  comes  to  school 
his  language  habits  and  his  cultural  and  religious  ..beliefs  are  set  and  ara 
quite  deeply  rooted,    V/heth'er  by  design  or  by  default  when  the  school 
takes  away,  diminishes,  undermines  or  threatens  the  value  of  these 
characteristics,  it  is  certain  that  the  child  will  have  a  lower  view  of 
himself  as  a  human  being.    A  child *s  view  of  himself  is  directly  related  to 
his  ability  or  inability  to  function  adequately  in  school  or  out  of  school 
particularly  outcide  his  ethnic  group. 

The  history  of  instruction  for  the  limited  English  speaking  child  has  been 
one  of  ignorance  and  ignominy.  Schools* have  done  a  good  job  of  making  the 
child  feel  inferior.    Research  bears  this  out.    Examples  of  this  are 


•Ernest  J,  J^azzone,  Director 
Bureau  of  Transitional  Bilingual  Education 
182  Treraont  Street 
Boston,  Kassachusfttts,  02111 
The  Commonwealth  of  i-Iassachusetts 
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nUiT.erous  at  v/Arious  levels.    Instances       the  deliberate  and  evrsn  ruthless 
extincMori  of  the  prLi:ary  Irrit^uage  of  the  child  even  by  means  of  corporal 
punishifient  is  well  documented,    A  child's  social  and  cultural  habits  such 
as  the  way  s.e  eats  or  what  bs  eats,  the  clothes  he  Wfiars  and  the  way  he 
gestures  have  all  been  subjects  of  a  subtle  demoralization  which  actually 
takes  place  in  the  nations  schools. 

Teachers  can  lower  a  child's  motivation  by  what  seeni'  to  be  kind  words.  The 
child  is  told,  "I  know  you're  different  than  the  rest  of  the  children;  you 
dress  differently  and  speak  differently.    Do  your  best  and  you  will  pass* 

How  crushingi  Even  if  the  child  could  get  over  the  fact  that  he's  different 
the  most  effort  he  is  expected  to  exert  is  a  "passing"  one. 

The  school  has  a  social  responsibility  to  rr;eet  the  needs  of  all  children  it 
serves.    It  has  a  very  distinct  rols  then  in  lessening  the  differences  in 
cognitive,  affective  and  physiolofjical  grcvth  caused  by  social  class,  and  . 
by  multi-lingual  and  mnlti-cultural  backgrounds.  'In  fact  it  should 
capitalize  on  the  backgrounds  and  behavior  patterns  children"  bring  to 
school  to  enrich  the  total  developraent  of  all  the  children  it  serves » 

The  iisportance  of  meeting  the  needs  of  the  linguistic  minorities  through 
adequate  instructional  programs  has  been  supported  by  federal  and  state 
legislation.    In  the  main  the  support  has  been  inadequate.    At  the  federal 
level  appropriations  for  Title  VII  were  not  voted  in  Fiscal  1968-1969. 
In  subsequent  years  compromise  appropriations  were  voted.    In  Fiscal  197^ 
the  allocation  ;:as  reduced  to  35  million,  although  the  appropriation  was 
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voted  at  ^5  million  and  thic  wus  itself  far  below  the  authorized  anourit. 


"As  fsw  as  five  years  i.y,o  more  than  20  states  -  including  some  with  the 
lar/7est  non-En;2lish  speaking  populitions  -  had  laws  requiring  all  teaching 
in  public  school?  to  be  in  2n-;lish,    In  seven  stat^js,  a  teacher  risked 
criir,inal  pRnaHi'SS  or  revocation  of  his  certification  for  not  teaching  in 
En^rlish,    And  prior  to  1968,  there  was  no  state  or  federal  legislation 
pertaining  to  bilingual  education.    But  with  the  pasanpe  of  the  federal 
Bilingual  Education  Act  came  the  recognition  that  Puerto  Ricano,  Mexican- 
Americans,  Orientals,  A.nericEn  Indians  and  other  foreign-language  childrpn 
w*re  beinf  short-changed  and  neglected  by  the  .Vaerican  educational 
process; "1 

A  recent  survey  shows  that  11  states  now  have  legislation  dealing  with     .  . 
bilingual-bicultural  education.    Kassachusotts  has  gone  further  than,  any 
State  by  requiring  every  district  with  more  than  20  non-English  speaking 
students  to  provide  them  with     bilingual  education.    Five  other  states  - 
Alask:.,  California,  Illinois,  Maine  and  New  Mexico  -  have  what  Rep.  Herman 
3adillo,  D-N,Y.,  calls  "explicit  and  substantive"  laws  on  thft  issue. 
Others,  like  Pennsylvania,  provide  for  programs  without  legislation.  That 
state's  guidelines  now  require  districts  to  have  a  bilingual  or  English  as 
a  Second  Language  prograin  for  any  student  whose  native  language  is  not 
English.    The  survey,  conducted  by  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  the 
Education  of  Disadvantaged  Children,  also  concluded  that  most  states  would 
lose  their  programs  without  federal  bilingual  aid,^ 

The  Congress  is  now  considering  amendments  to  Title  VII  of  the  Elementary 
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and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1%5  to  extend,  improve,  and  expand  programs 
of  bilingual  education,  teacher  trainin^^  and  child  development. 

The  Honorable  Senator  Crar.ston  of  California  introduced  the,  "Comprehftnsive 
Bilingual  Education  Amftndments  Act  of  j973"  sind  in  it  he  states  the 
following  goal:    "To  provide  educational  progra:.:s  that  regard  the  bilingual 
child  as  advantaged,  not  disadvantaged;  that  provide  opportunities  for  the 
monolingual  English- spoakinc  child  to  encount<?r  the  rich  resources  the 
bilingual-bicultural  child  brings  to  tho  classroom;  and  to  provide 
opportunities  for  parental  and  community  involvement  in  the  building  of  a 
sound  bilingiial'-bicultural  program  available  to  all  children,"^ 

Our  own  Senator  Edward  Kennedy  introduced  a  joint  resolution  called  the 
"Bilingual  Education  Reform  Act  of  1973".    -t^n  his  statement  before  Congress, 
Senator  Kennedy  emphasized  the  need  to  R^jke  good  on  the  promise  of  equal 
education  to  all  school  children  and  the  bilingual  education  program  is  a 
vital  element  3n  achieving?  that  goal.    While  there  is  a  difference  in 
emphasis  between  Senator  Cranston's  Bill  and  Senator  Kennedy's  Bill,  the' 
importance  of  expanding  the  services  to  the  limited  English  speaking 
child  was  the  center  of  focus  in  both  Bills.    Senator  Kennedy  stated  the 
following:    "It  is  our  hope  that  these  reforms  in  the  Bilingual  Education 
Act,  vdll  begin  to  fulfill  th«  promise  of  guaranteeing  that  language  and 
culture  no  longer  will  be  barriers  to  full  educational  opportunities  in 
America,  but  will  become  positive  values  that  the  educational  system  . 
protects  and  supports",^ 

I  have  examined  the  legislation  proposed  by  Senators  Kennedy  and  Cranston 
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to  so;ne  extent  ind  have  concluded  that  allhc^unh  all  of  the  provisions 
contained  in  sach  of  the  Bills  are  meritorious,  I  should  like  to  limit  my 
reactions  to  thft  issues  of  vocational  education,  teacher  training  and 
federal-state  administration  and  supervision    of  pro^jramsS, 

An  examination  of  the  disburseni^nt  of  funds  for  bilingual  programs  in 
occupational  education  reveals  that  very  little  support  is  being  given 
to  this  effort  either  at  the  State  or  local  levels.    The  simple  facts  are 
that  at  both  levels  personnel  responsible  for  the  administration  of 
prograjns  and  disbursement  of  funds  are  not  aware  of  the  need  nor  are  they 
sensitive  to  it. 

It  seems  to  me  to  be  of  crucial  importance  to  ensure  that  a  proportionate 
and  substantial  part  of  the  occupational  education  funds  appropriated  by 
Congress  be  earmarked  to  serve  the  needs  of  children  of  limitec  English 
speaking  ability,  * 

It  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  rationale  for  bilingual-bicultural 
education  not  to  provide  for  the  opportunity  to  develop  occupational  skills 
in  children  of  limi.ted  English  speaking  ability.    In  its  present  form  the 
ES2A  Title  VII  program  emphasizes  a  purely  academic  curriculiim  focusing 
on  traditional  subjects. 

Although  the  States  have  provided  opportunities  for  local  agencies  to  apply 
for  funds  to  serve  the  needs  of  English  speaking  students  who  are  not 
college  bound,  an  adequate  effort  has: not  been  made  to  provide  incentives 
for  occupational  skill  development  projects  for  the  limited  English 
speaking  student.  ,  . .  ' : 
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In  Fra;iiin£hRn,  Massachusetts,  the  recently  opined  South  Middlesex  Regional 
Vocational- technical  School  began  serving  in  Septerr.bar  of  1973,  twenty- 
five  Spanish  spe/'king  students  through  ;l  bilin{<ual  curriculum.    I  single 
this  out  because  it  is  an  instance  where  tKrout;h  the  sp<5cial  efforts  of 
the  Curriculum  Coordinator  sensitive  to  the  issue  a  prototype  program  was 


The  work-study  progran  at  Boston  Ili^jh  School  offers  an  excellent  opportunity 
for  students  to  combine  academics  vdth  practical  on- the- job-training. 
The  five  bilingual  teachers  there  are  well  qualified  in  this  field.  On 
the  basis  of  its  success,  and  the  viable  curriculum  offerod,  this  pro^vir.'i.'n 


I  cite  those  tv;o  cases  only  because  they  are  extraordinary  instances  of 
what  should  be  available  ori-call  to  the  sevtiral  thousands  of  students  in 
our  S*,ate  who  wculd  benefit  by  these  kinds  of  prograns. 

The  irony  of  the  situation  is  that  federal  dollars  arc  also  being  appropriated 
for  drop-in  programs  to  bring  these  same  students  back  into  school  for 
occupational  skill  development. 

The  availability  of  competent  bilingual-bicultnral  teachers  sensitive  to 
the  needs  of  children  of  limited  English  speaking  ability  particularly 
in  urban  and  rural  areas  is  one  of  the  most  pressing  problems  needing 
attention  in  bilingual  education  "prograns*  ■  . 

"The  experience  of  having  learned  to  bo  a  teacher  through  English  plus  the 
ability  to  talk  Spaj^ish  does  not  prcp^a  .a  teacher  for  Spanish-wediuw  work. 
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Good  knov;lad^«  of  the  language  by  the  tea  char  i:ripliws  kncu'lcdf^f;  of  thn 
literature,  songs,  folklore,  geography,  dialects,  history,  etc.,  of  people 
who  speak  the  languafje  in  question,"^ 

Although  teachers  play  a  key  role  in  the  instructional  process  the  role  of 
other  service  personnel  most  also  be  considered*  "It  is  perhaps  inappro- 
priate to  speak  only  in  terms  of  training  the  "bilingual  teacher"  as  though 
a  single  individual  were  all  that  is  ni;cess*ry  in  order  to  carry  out 
successfully  so  complex  a  process  as  the  education  of  the  bilingual  child 
in  the  inner  city  school.    Actually,  a  good  program  will  involve  guidance 
counselors,  teacher  aides,  parents,  and  other  members  of  the  community. 
All  of  these  will  require  special  training  for  an  effective  bilingual  program','^ 

In  spite  of .  increases  in  teachers'  salary  scales  in  the  citi-ts  and  elsev/herc 
the  financial,  crisis  remains  critical.    Due  to  the  shrinking  tax  base  and 
the  increased  demands  of  other  city  agencies  for  tax  aid,  the  cities  are 
finding  it  increasingly  difficult  to  pay  the  salaries  which  will  attract 
sufficient  qualified  personnel.    Given  the  overall  shortages,  the  cities 
are  faced  with  increasingly  stiff  competition  both  from  other  schools  - 
private  and  suburban  «  and  from  private  industry  for  these  qualified 
persons , 

The  pressures  somewhat  greater  in  today's  urban  school  -  numerous 
antiquated  buildings  and  facilities,  demanding  teaching  conditions  and  the 
possibility  of  student  and. community  unrest  -  make  it  even  more  difficult  .  .  ■ 
, to  attract  these  teachers  to  urban  teaching, 

"It'should  be  equally  clear  that  the  urban  schools  must  overcome  greater 
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obstacles  in  attempting  to  rssolvo  the  problcra  of  specific  teaching 
shortages.    To  fill  these  vacancies  they  can  no  longer  rely  solely  on 
the  customary  pool  of  well-trained,  certified  teacljers  -  the  existing 
pool  sinply  isn't  large  enough  to  meet  the  need* 

The  problem  of  personnel  shortages  at  the  beginning  of  each  school  year  has 
subsided  in  several  academic  areas.    However,  the  need  to  prepare  personnel 
in  bilingual  education  continues  to  be  cr3.tical.    Beyond  the  national  and 
society-wide  factors  contributing  to  these  shortages,  uniqud  problems 
confront  our  cities'  schools.    First,  clue  to  the  size  of  these  school 
systems,  the  cheer  number  of  teaching  vacancies  to  be  filled  poses  an 
almost  oven/heLning  problem  for  personnel  departments. 

Urban  schools  can  no  longer  rely  exclusively  on  existing  teacher  training 
and  preparation  practices  if  they  are  to  attract  and  hold  adequately 
qualified  teachers.    To  attract  these  persons,  new  procedures  must  be 
devised  to  train  candidates  v^hich  are  intelligently  geared  to  actual 
teaching  experience,  and  reasonably  inexpensive  for  the  recruit.  The 
preparation  must  also  be  adequate  to  maintain  the  schools'  desired 
standards  of  teacher  preparation  and  competence. 

The  legislation  proposed  by  Senators  Cranston,       Kennedy  and  rtontoya  has 
indeed  addressed  several  of  the  program  issues  such  as  the  need  for 
research,  teaching  training,  vocational  education,  pre-school  education 
and  kindergarden  prograins. 

One  area  of  concern  and  significant  importance  is  the  role  of  the  State  in 
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the  supervision  and  ad.T.inistration  of  the  federally  supported  bilingual 
progrijns . 

Before  any  state  program  can  be  expected  to  be  adequately  implemented 
there  is  a  clear  and  urgent  need  to  have  the  State  Agency  responsible  for 
adainistration  of  thft  program  adequately  staffed  and  funded  to  carry  out 
the  task. 

Senate  S2553,  Part  A  -  Financial  Assistance  for  Bilingual  Education  Program, 
Section  721,  '},k  and  3»B  are  of  particular  concern  to  us  in  the  Coniraonwealth 
of  Massachusetts. 

As  you  knovr,  nr.  Chainnan,  ?'assachusetts  is  the  first  State  to  mandate 
bilingual/bicultural  instruction.    The  process  of  the  enactment  of  that 
legislation  has  b'^en  a  prototype  for  other  States  seeking  to  enact  similar 
legislation. 

While  there  has  been  a  general  acceptance  in  principle  of  the  provisions  of 
the  State  mandated  program,  actual  implementation  has  been  slowed  and 
thwarted  by  operational  snd  programmatic  problems. 

In  Massachusetts,  the  Great  zxid  General  Court  provided  substantial  funds 
for  reimbursement  to  local  school .districts  for  the  excess  costs  of 
educating  the  limited  English  speaking  child.  •  Vlith  respect  to  state 
adpiinistration  of  the  program,  funds  have  bean  limited  because  of  severe 
budget  constraints  at  all  levels.    Senator  Cranston's  provision  to  fester 
state  educational  agency  leadership  in  promoting  bilingual-bicultural 
programs  is  a  matter  of  significant  jjnportance  in  ensuring  equal  educational 
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opportunity  to  chi?Ldren  oi*  United  Knglish  speaking  ability.  V/ithout 
state  leadership,  local  educatlv-»nal  agencies  will  be  slow  to  impler:ent 
legislation  whether  of  a  mandiited  or  discretionary  nature. 

State  education  departnients  need  the  financial  support  of  the  federal 
pro£;raiVi  to  provide  the  supervisory  and  related  services  needed  to  service 
loc2.i  educational  agencies.    >/ithout  these  services  the  success  of 
bilingual-bicDltural  education  will  be  in  Jeopardy. 

The  experience  in  Massachusetts  over  the  last  three  years  shovfs  that  the 
quantitive  as  well  as  the  qualitative  aspects  of  bilingual  education  need 
the  technical  support  of  state  personnel  to  insure  adequate  implementation 
and  compliance  at  the  local  school  district  level. 

Mr.  Chairrnan,  I  believe  that  the  salinnt  features  cf  the  legislation  being 
discussed  here  today  vill  provide  a  rr^uch  needed  incrntive  to  States  and 
local  school  districts  to  provide  equitable  educational  experiennos  for 
linguistic  Minorities  and  childrrin  of  limited  Knglish  speaking  ability. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  aspect  of  the  bilingual-bicultural  movement 
in  this  country  is  the  humanism  inherent  in  the  very  concept.    It  is  this 
fact  I  think  which. will  bring  about  in  time  the  full  realisation  of  the 
American  dream. 
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OiviaioN  or 
Curriculum  and  iNarRucriON 


BUREAU  OF  TRANSITIONAL  BILINGUAL  EDUCATION 


November  11,  1973 


Honorable  Edward  M,'  Kennedy 
United  States  Senate 
Washington,  D.  C.,  20510 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy: 

As  you  requested  recorded  below  are  ny  reactions  to  your  questions 
concerning  the  Amendments  to  the  ESEA  Title. VII,  Bilingual  Education 
Act  of  1968,    I  trust  these  responses  will  be  useful  to  you  and  the 
Committee  in  th« "recommendations  it  will  present  to  the  Congress  with 
respect  to  the  Provisions  in  S2552  and  S2553. 

(1)    Question    How  effective  has  the  implementation  of  the  Bilingual 
Education  Law  been? 
Answer       The.  effectiveness  of  the  Massachusetts  Transitional 


levels,  namely,  quantitative  and  qualitative.    At  both 
Jjevels  a  great  deal  of  progress  has  been  made,  yet  a 
great  deal  more  has  to  be  accomplished.    Let  me  qualify 
that  statement  by  indicating  that  in  some  cities  and 
towns  there  has  been  «'in  almost  total  ■  implementation  of 
a  complete    and  solid  program,  while  In  others  there 
has  been  a  strong  resistence  on  the  part  of  School 


Bilingual  Education  Act  of  I97I  can  be  considered  on  two 
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Committees  and  Staff  to  begin  programs  at  any  coat. 
In  between  these  two  extremes  li»s  the  majority  of 
programs.    The  will  to  implement  completely  a  full  time 
program  of  bilingual-bicultural  education    is  thwarted 
not  by  philosophical  differences  as  much  as  by  the 
practical  matter  of  operational  and  programmatic 
problems . 

Some  of  the  major  issues  needing  attention  are  listed 
below : 

1,  Upgrading  the  teaching,  language  and  cultural 
competencies  of  teachers. 

2.  Curriculum  and  material  acquisition  and 
development. 

3»     Provisions  for  special  services  such  as  guidance, 

special  needs,  occupational  skill  development,  pre-school 

and  summer  programs  and  other  related*  issues. 

k,  ■    Identification  and  placement  of  children  of  limited 

Englioh  speaking  ability. 

5»      Parental  involvement. 

6,      Financial . assistance. 

7»      Integrated  programs. 

8.      Evaluation  of  student  progress  and  program 
effectiveness . 

The  first  full  year  of  implementation  of  the  State  mandated  Transitional 
Bilingual  Education  program  has  been  devoted  almost  exclusively  to  the 
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process  of  Giving  structure  and  framework  to  th*  State  mandate,  ihch 
of  the  qualitative  aspects  of  programming  have  been  either  unattended 
or  given  low  priority  emphasis.    The  latter,  of  course,  is  a  dangerous 
course  of  action  for  this  very  factor  could  be  instrumental  in  the 
,  complet.e  collapse  of  bilinf^ua] -bioultur^il  educiUion  ks  supported  in  the 
legislation. 

The  Issue  of  priority  for  stnicture  over  fjuality  is  not  nev/  to  a  new 
program.    In  the  haste  to  pet  the  thing  movin«;  a  great  deal  of  pressure 
was  executed  by  the  proponents  of  the  legislation  including  community 
af7encies,  politicians,  linguistic  ethnic  and  minority  advocates  and 


others.    As  a  result  pro^^ram  needs  assessments  and  planning  were 
minimized. 

Two  very  important  factors  should  be  considered  in  future  legislation', 
it  seeras  to  we.    First,  adequ;jte  phase- in  features  should  he  written 
into  the  lef^isla tion  to  allow  for  needs  assessment  and  planning:,  iieconri, 
Stat.!?..,  leadershiji  should  ho.  sroured  to  ensure  that  adequate  supervisory 
and  rel.-itftd  services  are  available  to  local  educational  agencies  faced 
with  the  issue  of  implementing  a  program  which  for  all  practical  purposes 
is  completely  foreign  to  them. 

.  (2)    Question    How  much  of  an  impact  has  the  Law  had  on  encouraging  local, 
school  districts  to  meet  bilingual  needs? 
Answer       This  question  is  relatied  to  the  first  for  the  State  mandated 
program  assumes  that  local  school  districts  must  meet  the 


needs  of  the  limited  English  speaking  child.    The  question 


of  efficiency  and  effectiveness  has  been  treated  above 
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from  the  perspective  of  quality  to  some  extent.  Let 

me  discuss  here  some  of  the  quantitative  issues  referred 

to  above. 

■  Based  on  the  data  on  the  attached  status  reports  it  is 
our  judgment  that  ..the  implementation  of  Transitional 
Bilingual  Education  in  Massachusetts  has  been  moderately- 
successful.    Inasmuch  as  the  Act  and  regulations  pursuant 
to  it  were  passed  under  emergency  measures,  and  inasmuch 
as  most  cities  and  towns  were  not  geared  up  either 
financially,  attitudinally  or  operationally,  the  6 155  of 
the  estimated  children  to  be  sejnred  who  were  actually 
served  In  fiscal  '73  represents  a  major  leap  forward,  in 
the  first  full  year  of  Implementation, 

6l^  Is  sJiort  of  full  compliance,  yet  it  represents  the 
highest  percent  of    limited  English  children  being  served 
by  bilingual-bicultural  programs  in  any  State  in  the 
Nation,    This,  of  course,  is  due  to  the  State  mandated 
program  under  Chapter  71A  Transitional  Bilingual 
Education. 

(3)    Question    Are  the  programs  in  Massachusetts  fully  bilingual  or  are 
they  solely  English  as  a  second  language? 
Answer       In  order  to  speak  to  this,  question  more  fully  consider  the 
following  situations  with  respect  to  English  as  a  second  ■ 
language. 


^Kr  CGn  /!M,uiei£ 
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Prior  to  the  passage  of  Chapter  7lA  in  Noveaber  1971,  the 
teaching  of  English  as  a  second  language  predominated  the 
approaches  used  to  serve  children  of  liirdted  English 
ability.    These  ESL  programs  as  they  are  called  took  the 
following  forms: 

1.  SSL  Pullwout.     This  program  usually  consisted  of 
taking  children  out  of  the  standard  class  for  anywhere 
from  one  'hour  to  two  hours  per  day  and  group«d  very 
often  in  small  quarters  like  closets,  stairwell  or 
hallways  where  they  were  given  instruction  in  English 
as  a  second  language  generally  by  a  teacher  or  aide 
paid  out  of  ESEA  Title  I  funds. 

2.  Intensive  English.    This  generally  was  an  intensive 
program  with  a  specific  focus  of  ensuring  the  exclusion 
of  native  language  and  culture  for  the  sake  of  rapid 
acquisition  of  English  language  skills.    It  was  hoped 
that  after  a  year  or  two  of  this  intensive  work  a  child 
could  master  enough  English  to  conip«%a.^ln  the  standard 
curriculum  and  make  it. 

Present . 

Mandate.    The  ESL  pull-out  and  Intensive  English 
programs  described  above  are  no  longer  legal  in 
Massachusetts  to  serve  the  needs  of  ohildren  of  limited 
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English  speaking  ability.    A  full  tiae  program  of 
bilingual-bicultural  instruction  in  accordanc*  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Act  must  be  provided  to  Meet 
the  needs  of  children  of  limited  English  abUity, 

Actual  SituatiOw. 

Approximately  39^  of  the  low  estimates  of  13,000 
children  of  liBiited  English  speaking  ability  in  the 
Coamonwealth  are  not  now  being  served  by  bilingual- 
bicultural  instruction.    Consequently  the  majority  of 
these  students  are  still  being  served  by  either  the 
E3L  pull-out,  the  intensive  ESL  described  above  or  no 
program  at  all, 

W    Question    How  many  children  are  now  in  bilingual  programs  in 
Massachusetts,  and  how  many  who  need  them  are  not? 
Answer       This  question  is  related  to  the  previous  one.  Attached 

to  this  response  is  a  Bureau  Status  Report  dated  August  1, 
1973  which  will  answer  this  question  specifically  in  terms 
of  numbers  by  laiiguage  groups, 

(5)    Quostion   According  to  a  U.  S.  Civil  Rights  Corawission  report  some 
2,300  school  age  Puerto  Rican  children  were  not  enrolled 
in  school  in  Boston  a  year  ago  -  what  is  the  situation  as 
far  as  enrollment  and  dropout  rates  for  the  Puirto  Ricaa^ 
Commanity? 
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Answer     This  is  a  difficult  issue  to  get  a  handle  on.  Although 


Chapter  71A  mandates  the  conduct  of  a  census  to  ascertain 
the  munber  of  school  uge  children  in  a  school  district  of 
limited  Bn^^lish  ability,  the  actu;i.l  conduct  of  the  census, 
the  process  and  the  reporting  thereof  has  been  unsatisfactory. 
This  is  pirticularly  true  in  the  large  urban  centers. 

The  one  certainty  in  this  matter  of  the  number  of  children 
out  of  school  who  should  be  in  school  is  that  there  are 
indeed  substantial  numbers  of  children  out  of  schbol 
continually  whether  registered  or  not  who  are  not  in 
attendance.    The  figure  could  very  well  be  2,300  or  higher. 

With  respect  to  the  drop  out  rate,  the  facts  are  patently 
cl-ar.  There  is  virtually  a  ninety  percent  drop  out  rate 
of  Puerto  Rican  students  in  the  high  schools  of  the  large 
Urban  Centers,  Boston  included. 


Sincerely, 


Ernest  J.  Mazzone,  Director 
Bureau  of  Transitional 
Bilingual  EriucatioR 
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COMMO::'.VcALTH  OF  MAS5ACHUSE1TS  , 
DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 
1S2  Tremont  Street 
BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS  02111 
BUREAU  OP  TRANSITIONAL  BILINGUAL  EDUCATION  AUGUST  1,  1973 


STATUS  OF  TrANSITIONAL  BILINGUAL  EDUCATION  PROGRA>!S  FOR  F?'  73 


I.       IJunijer  of  programs  Impleoented  and  served   31 

IX.     Nunber  of  possible  prograios  for  FY' 74   48 

A.  1/5  of  cltlea  and  tovns  in  the  ConnzKnn^eal th 

B.  17  additional  prograios- 

XXI.    Total  nusber  of  students  serviced  ,.4  7816 

A.  612  of  estimated  13^000  students  of  limited  English 

speaking  ability. 
B*  56X  of  estimated  lA^OOO  students 

C.  52Z  of  estimated  15,000  students 

-XV.     Erfialcdown  of  linguistic  groups: 

Spanish             Portuguese       Italian  Greek      French  Chinese 

4,597                2,054              485  16  7          213  300 

58%                   27Z  aSX 

Elementary  -  6,380  or  SIX  of  7,816 
Secondary-        1,436  or  193!  of  7,816 

V.  Teachers 

A,    Bilingual   306  or  70Z  of  439 

B».  English  as  a  Second  Language     133  or  30Z  of  439 

N«B.  Some  bilingual  teachers  tau^t  both  bilingually  and  E.S.L. 

VX.     Teacher-  pupil  ratio   18-1 

VII.    Approval  status 

A.  Approved  

B.  To  be  approved  

(  Need  waivers  or  pending) 

C.  Mo  program  ........ .... . . . . . .  • 

D.  Future  or  possible  prograsss... 
(Numbers  fluctuate  etc.) 


N.B*    The  above  information  is  only  a  projection  of  the  status  of  programs 
for  FY '73.  The  actual  and  final  information  will  be  sid>mltted  when 
all  cities,  towns  and  school  districts  file  their  reinbursement 
fornB  for  PyV73.  Then,  and  only  then,  will  the  Bureau  of  TraositlonQ 
Bilingual  Education  have  tire  final  statistical  information  on  the 
status  of  programs. 


19 
12 

3 

14 
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co:.b::r...       :  o;  r^:v::ArHU setts 

BUREAU  OF  TRANSITIONAL  BILINGUAL  EDUCATION 
PROJECTIONS  FOR  FY '74. 

1.  Addition  of  at  least  5  new  prograns 

2.  Ilany  communities  had  waivers  on  the  secondary  level 

3.  Some  connnunitles  had  waivers  on  certain  linguistic  groups 

4.  Change  In  attitudes  on  the  part  of  many  administrators 

5.  Funds  appropriated  for  FY .'74 
6-          Experienced  personnel 

7.  More  materials  and  curriculum        g^^^  ^^p.^  AVAil^BLE 


Report  prepared  by  Ildeberto  Perelra, 

Senior  Supervisor 

Bureau  of  Transitional  Bilingual 

Education 
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BUREAU  OF  TPATISITIONAL  BILINGUAL  EDUCATION 
SinVAKY  BUREAU  REPORT  SEPTEIIBER  11,  1973 

FY  -  73 

1.         Not  In  operation  -    12    But  possible  for  FY- 74 


2. 

Plans  Approved               -  16 

3. 

Approval  Pending            -  17 
Total  2+3 
Total  1+2+3 

33 
45 

4. 

Waivers  granted 

17 

5. 

Additional  waivers  needed 

5 

6. 

Additional  waivers  requested 

13 

7. 

March  73  Census 

33 

8. 

Claim  for  Reimbersement  In 

9 

9. 

,  Claims 

24 

FY-  74 

1.    :     Plans  In    -      30       out  of  potential  45 
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c  f^PTZP  inor. 

THE  COMMONWLALTH  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE   YEAR  ONE  THOUSAND  NII^E  HUilDRED  AND  SEVENTY-ONE 

AN   ACT  PROVIDING   FOR  THE   ESTABLISHMENT  AND  IMPLEMENTATION  OF 
PROGRAMS   In   TRANSITIONAL  BILINGUAL  EDUCATION   IN   THE  PUBLIC 
SCtlOOLS   OF  TflE   COMMONWEALTH,   WITH   REIMBURSEMENT   BY  THE  COMM 
WEALTH   TO   CITIES,   TOWNS   AND  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  TO   FINAilCE  THE 
ADDITIONAL  COSTS  OF  SUCH  PROGRAMS. 

Be  it   enacted  jy_tjie_Senat e ^  a n_d^J\ o u s^e  of  Representatives 
liL  GeneralCo urt  assembled,   an d^  by^  t  he  auth ori  ty  of  the  same, 
as   follov/5  ; 

SECTION  1.      De„claration  of  Policy.  The  General  Court  finds  that 
there   are  large  numbers  of  children  in  the  common v/ealth  wHo 
co'Pe   from  environments  where   the  primary  language   is  other 
than  English.     Experience  has  shown  that  public  school  classes 
in  which  instruction  is  fiven- only  in  English  are  .of ten  inad'e- • 
quate   for  the  education  of  children  whose  native  tonj'.ue  is 
another  lanp.ua^ie.     The  General  Court  believes  that  a  compen- 
satory program  of  transitional  bilingual  "education  can  meet: 
the  needs  of  these  children  and  facilitate  their  intej^ration 
into  the  repular  public  school  curriculum.     Therefore,  pur- 
suant to  the   policy  of  the  commonwealth  to   insure  equal  edu- 
j  cational  opportunity  to  every   child,  and  in  recognition  of 
the  needs  of  children,  of  limited  English -speakinp;  ability, 
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it  is     the  purpose  of  this  act  to  provide   for  the  establish- 
ment of  transitional  bilinrual  education  proj^rariis   in  the 
public  schools,  and  to  provide  supplenental  financial  assistance 
to  help  local  school  districts  to  meet  the  extra  costs  of  such 
programs , 

SECTION  2     The  General  Laws  are  hereby  amended  by  inserting 
after  chapter  71  the  followinp;  chapter 

CHAPTER  71A 
TRANSITIONAL  BILINGUAL  EDUCATION' 
Section   1.     The   following  words,   as  used  in  this   chapter  shall, 
unless   the  context  requires  otherwise,  have" the  following 
meanings : - 

'Department    .  the  department  of  education  ■  ' 
'■School  committee    ,  the  school   committee  of  a  city, 
town  or  regional  school  district. 

■'Children  of  limited  Engli sh- s peaking  ability  . 
(1)  children  who  were  not  born  in  the  United  States  whose  native 
tongue   is  a  language   other     than  English   and  who  are  incapable' 
of  performing  ordinary  classwork  in  English'   and   (2)  children 
who  were  born  in  the  United  States  of  non-English  speaking 
parents   and  who  are  incapable  of  performing  ordinary  class- 
work  in  English . 


with  a  speaking  and  reading  ability  in  a  language  other  than 


•Teacher  of  transitional  bilingual  education 


a  teacher 


English   in  which  hilingual  education  is,  of f ered . and  with 


communicative  skills  in  English. 
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■  Px^ogram   in  trans i  t  ion a.l  biliiigualreducation    .  a  full- 
time  program  of  instruction   (1)   in  all  those  courses  or 
subjects  which  a  child  is  require,!  by  law  to  receive  and  which 
are  required  by  the   child's   school  committee  which  5:hall  be 
p,iven   in  the   native   lan^.uap.e  of  the   children  of  limited 
rnr.  lish-speakinf  ability  who  are   enrolled   in  the  program  and 
also   in  English,   (2)   in  the  readinp  and  writing  of  the  native 
lanf.uage  of  the  children  of  limited  English-speakinf^  ability 
who  are  enrolled  in   the  propram  and  in  the  oral  comprehension  ; 
speak inf^,  readinp   and  writin;^  of  English,   and  (3)   in  the  his- 
tory and  culture  of  the  country,   territory  or  geo/^raphic 
area  which   Is  the  native  land  of  the  parents  of  children  of 
limited  rnrlish-speakinp.  ability  who  are  enrolled- in  the 
.program  and  in   the   history  and  culture  of  the  United  States- 

j.'   ^^c^^  school   committee  shall  ascertain,  not  later 
than  the  first  day  of  March,  under  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  department,  the   number  of  children  of  limited  English- 
speaking  ability  within  their  school  system,  and  shall  ■ 
classify  thein  according  to   the  lant^uage  of  which  thev  possess 
a  primary  speaking  ability. 

When,  at   the  be;:innin(7  of  any  school  year,  there  are  within- 
a  city,  town   or  school  districtnot  including  children  who 
are  enrolled  in  existing  private   school  systems  ,   twenty  or  . 
more  xhildren  of  limited  English-speaking  ability  in  any 
such  language   classification,  the' school  committee  shall 
establish,   for  each   classification,  a  program  in  transitional 
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bilinj»ual  education   For  the   children    therein  provided, 
however,  that  a  school  committee  may  establish  a  program  in 
transitional  bilingual  education  with  respect  to  any  class- 
ification with   less  than  twenty  children  therein. 

Every  school-ar.e  child  of  limited  Enplish-speakinp 
ability  not  enrolled  in  existing  private  school  systems  shall 
be  enrolled  and  participate   in  the  program   in  transitional 
bilingual  education  established  for  the  classification  to 
which  he  belongs,  by  the   city,   town  or  school  district  in  which 
he  resides  for  a  period  of  three  years  or  until  such  time  as 
he  achieves  a  level  of  Enf.lish  languap.e  skills  which  will 
enable  him  to  perform  successfully  in  classes  in  which  ins- 
truction is  /'^iven  only  in  En^^lish,  whichever  shall   first  occur. 

A  child  of  limited  Enjriish-speakin;^  ability  enrolled   in.  a 
program  in  transitional  bilingual  education  may, in  the 
discretion  of  the  school  committee   and  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the   child's  parent  or  lecjal  guardian,   continue  in  that 
program  for  a  period  longer  than  .three  years. 

An  examination  in  the  oral  comprehension,  speaking,  reading 
and  writing  of  English,   as  prescribed  by  the  department,  shall 
be  administered  annually  to   all  children  of  limited  English- 
speakinp,  ability  enro  1 1  e  d  and  :  part  i  c  ipat  ing  in  a  pro^^ram  .., 
in  transitional  bilingual  education .     No  s chool ; commit t ee 
.shall,  transfer  a  child  of  limited  English  -spe  akinp,  ability,  out 
of  a  program  in.  transitional  bilingual  education  prior  to  his 
third  year  of ■ enrollment  therein  unless . the  parents  of  ..the. 
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child  approve   the    traur>fer  In  writin*'  ,  and  unless  the  child 
has  received  a  score  on  said  examination  which,   in  the 
determination  of  the  deDartment  ,   reflects  a  level  of  vlnRlish 
language  skills  appropriate   to  his  or  her  r.rade  level. 

If  later  evidence  sujigests   that  a  child  so   transferred  is 
still  handicapped  by  an   inadequate  command  of  English,  he  may 
be   reenrolled  in  the  program  for  a  length  of  time  equal  to 
that  which  remained  at   the  time  he  was  transferred. 

Section '  3 .     No   later  than  ten  days  cifter  the  enrollment  of 
any  child  in  a  prof^ram  in  transitional  bilingual  education 
the  school   committee  of  the   city,  town  or  the  school  district 
m  which  the  child  resides  shall  no  t  i  f  y '  by  m-ai  1   the  parents 
or  le^ral  guardian  of  the  child  of  the   fact  that   their  child 
has  been  enrolled   in  a  propram   in   transitional  bilingual  edu- 
cation.     The  notice  sna31  contain  a  simple,  non -technical 
description  of  the  purposes     method  and  content  of  the  program 
in  which   the   child   is   enrolled   and. shall  inform   the  parents 
that  they  have   the  right  to  visit   transitional  bilingual 
education  classes   in  which   their  child  is  enrolled  and  to  come 
to   the  school   for  a   conference   to  explain   the  nature  of  trans- 
itional bilinrual  education.     SaL,\  notice  shall  further  in- 
form the  parents  that'  thev. have  the  absolute^right,   if  they 
so  wish.,  to  withvii'^aw  their  child  from  a  program   in  transitional 
bilingual  education  in   the  mannei^  as  hereinafter  proyided. 

.  ■      The,  notice  shall  be   in  writing  in  English  and  in  the  lan- 
guage of  which  the   child  of  the  parents  so  notified  possesses 

..arprimary  speaking  ability. 
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Any  parent  whose  chi.lci  has  been  enrolled  in  a  prop, ram  in 
transitional  bilin^.ual  education  shall  have  the  absolute 
ripht.-  either  at  the   tine  or   the  orip.inal  notification  of 
enrollment  or  fit  the  close  of  any  semester  thereafter,  to 
witht^raw  his   cliild   from  said  prop'ran  bv  written  notice  to  the 
school  authorities  of  the  school  in  which  his  child  is 
enrolled  or  to  the  school   committee  of  the  city,   town  or  the 
school  district  in  which  his  child  resides. 

Section  ^.       A  school  committee  may  allow  a  non-resident 
child  of  limited  English-speaking  ability  to  enroll   in  or 
attend  its  program  in  transitional  bilinf^ual  education  and 
the   tuition   for  such  a  child  shall  be   paid  by  the  city., town, 
or  the  district  in  which  he  resides. 

Any  city,  town  or  school  district  may  join  with  any  other 
city,  town,  school  district  or  districts  to  provide. the 
programs   in  .transitional  bilingual  education  required  or 
permitted  by  this  chapter. 

The   commonwealth,  under  section  eighteen  A  of  chapter 
fi  f  ty-eir,ht  ,   shall  reimburse  any  city,   town  or  district  for 
one-half  of  the'  cost  of  providing  transportation  for  children 
attending  a  profjram  in  transitional  bilingual  education  out- 
side the'  city,  tovm.or  district  in  which  they  reside. 

Section   5 .       Instruction   i  n  courses  of  subjects  included 
in  a  prot^ram  of  transitional  bilingual  education  which  are,  not 
mandatory  may  be  given  in  a  languaf.e-  other  than  Hnf^l ish .  ..     .  . 
In  those   courses  or  subjects   in  which  verbalization   is  not 


essential  to  an  understandinf^ 


of  the  subject  matter.-  including 
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but  not  necessarily  liirited  to  art  ^  music  and  physical  edu- 
cation,  children  of  li.rr.ited  Enrl  i  s  h  -  spe  aV:  inp.  ability  shall 
participate  fully  with   their  F.n.^lish-speakinp,  contemporaries 
in   the  reKular  public  school  classes  provided   for  said  sub- 
jects.    Each   school  conmittee  of  every  city,  town  or  school 
district   shall  ensure   to  children  enrolled  in  a  program  in 
transitional  bilincrual  education  practical  and  meaninr.ful 
opportunity  to  participate   fully  in  the  extra-curricular 
activities  of  the  regular  public  schools   in  the  city^   town  or 
district.      Programs  in  transitional  bilinp.ual  education  shall, 
whenever   feasible  ,  be   located  in  the  repular  public  schools 
of  the   city,   town  or  the  district   rather  than  separate  facili- 
ties. 

Children  enrolled   in  a  program  of  transitional  bilingual 
education  whenever  possible  shall   be  placed  in  classes  with 
children  of  approximately  the  same  ac.e   and  level  of  educational 
attainnent.      If  children  of  different  ajre  p.roups  or  educational 
levels   are  combined,    the  school  committee  so  combinin.f^  shall 
ensure   that  the   instruction  i^iven  each   child   is  appropriate 
to  his  or  her  level  of  educational  attainment  and  the  city, 
town  or  the  school  districts  shall  keep  adequate  records 
of  the  educational  level  and  proj^re.ss  of  each  child  enrolled 
:in  a  program.     The  maximum,  student-teacher  ratio  shall  be 
set  by,  the  department  and  shall  reflect   the  special  educational 
needs  of  children  enrolled  in  programs  in  transitional  bilin- 
gual education. 
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Section  6.   The  bo^nn!  of  educotion.  liereinafter  caiied  the 
board,-  shall  r.rant  certificates  to  teachers  of  transitional 
bilin^Tunl  education  who  possess  such  fjuaMf  i  cat  ions  as  are 
prescribed   in  this  section.     The  requirements  of  .section 
thirty-eight  G  of  chapter  seventy-one  shall  not  apply  to  th*2 
certification  of  teachers  of  transitional  bilingual  education. 
Teachers  of  transitional  bllinf.ual  education,  including: 
those  serving  under  exemptions   as  provided  in  this  section > 
shall  be  compensated  by  local  school  committees  not   less  than 
a  step  on  the  repular  salary  schedule  applicable   to  permanent 
teachers   certified  under  said  section  thirty-eip.ht  G. 

The  board  shall  prant  certificates   to  teach.ers  of  transi- 
tional bilinp.ual  education  who  present  the  board  with  satis- 
factory evidence  that  they  (1)  possess  a  speakini],  and  reading 
ability  in  a  languai^e,  ether  than  Enc^lish,   in  v;hich  bilinp.ual 

■     education  is  offered  and  communicative  skills  in  Enflii^h- 
(2)   are. in  t^ood  h-ealth,  provided  that  no  applicant  shall  be 
disqualified  because  of  blindness  or  defective  hearing.:  (3) 
•are  of  sound  moral  character-    (4)  possess  a  bachelor ' s ■ depree 
or  an  earned  higher  academic  degree  or  are  frraduatos  of  a 
normal  school  approved  by  the  board-(5)  meet  such  reouire-  • 
mentG  as  to  courses  of  study  .semester  hours  therein,  ex- 
perience and  training,  as  may  be   reriuircd  hy  the  board,  and- 
(6)   are  lep.ally  present   in'  the  United  States  and  possess  legal 

.     authorization  for  employment. 
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For  the  purpose  of  certifyin»7,  tcaehers  of  transitional 
bilingual  edueation  the  hoard  may  approve  proeranr,  at  eolle.c^es 
or  universities  devoted  to   the  pre»pation  of  sueh  teaehers. 
The  institution^  shall  furnish   the  board  with  a  student'ri 
transeript  and  shall  eertify  to  the  board  that  the  student 
has  eonpleted  the  approved  prop.ram  and  i"  reeomnended  for  a 
teaching  certificate. 

No  person  shall  be  elir.ible   for  employment  by  a  school 
eommittee  as   a  teacher  of  transitional  bilinpiial  education 
unless  he  has   bef;n  p.ranted  a  certificate  by  the  hoard' 
provided »  however,  that  a  school  committee  may  prescribe 
such  additional  Qualifications,  aoproved  by  the  board.  .^ny 
school   cornirittee  rr.ay  uoon   its   request  be  exempted  fi-'om  the 
certification   requirements  of  this  section   for  any  school 
y-ear  in  which  compliance  therewith  would  in  the  opinion  of 
the  department  constitute  a  hardship   in  the  securing  of 
teachers  of  transitional  bllin^u'al  education  in  the  city, 
town  or  rep,ionai  school  district.     Exemptions  granted  under 
this  section  .shall  be  subject  to  annual  renewal  by ''the 
departn^ent.  '  ' 

A  teacher  of  transitional  bilinpual  education  servinp. 
under  an  exemption  ar.  provided   in   this  section -shall  be 
granted  a  certificate  if  he  achieves  the  reo-uisite  quali- 
f.icatiofis,  therefor .     Two  , years  of  service  by  a'  teacher  of 
trai*.'^!.it.4:onal  bilingual  education  'under  such'  an  exemption.-  shall.  , 
be  credited   to  the  teacher  in   acquirinp  the  status  of  serving' 
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at  the  discretion  of  the  school  coinrtiittce  a:>  orovided  .in 
section  forty-one  of  chapter  seventy-one,  and  said  two  years 
sh.-.ll  be  deemed  to  irmediately  precede,  and  be  consecutive 
with,  the  vear  in  which  a  teacher  becomes   certified.     In  te- 
questing  an  exemption  under  this  section  a  school  committee 
shall  give  preference   to  persons  who  have   certified  as  teachers 
in  their  country  or  place  of  national  oriijin. 

All  holders  of  certificates  and   ler^al  exeraptions  under 
the  provisions  of  section  thirty-eit^ht  G  of  chapter  .seven-one. 
Mho  provide  the  board  '/ith  safisfactory  evidence  that  they 
possess  a  speaking  and  readinr,  ability  in  a  lanf^ua^e  other 
than  English  may  be  certified  under  this  section   as  a  teacher 
of  transitional  bilingual  education. 

Nothing-  in   chin   chapter  shall  bo  deemed  to  prohibit  a 
school  committee  from  employinr,  to  teach   in  a  pro;:ram  in 
transitional  bilin^.ual  education  a  teacher  certified  under 
section  thirty-eight  *G.  of  chapter  seventy-one,  so  lon.p.  as 
such  employment  is  approved  by  the  department. 

5e£_ti_on_7_.     A  school  committee  may  establish  on  a  full  or  ' 
part-tine  basis  pre-school  or  sumTier  school  programs  in  trans- 
itional bilingual  education  for  children  of  limited  English- 
speaking  ability  or  join  with  the  other  cities,   towns,  or 
school  districts  in  establishinj^-  such  pre-school  or  summer 
programs.     Pre-school  or  summer  programs   in  t ran s i t ionalr bi'— •  • 
lingual  .educat  ion  shall  not  ,  substitute -for  programs in  :"'transi-. 
tional  bilingual  education  required  to  be  'provided  during 
the  regular  school  year. 
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Section  8.   The  cor;V5  of  thft  propi-'rins  in  transitional  bi- 
lingual education  required  or  permitte'^  under  this  chanter, 
actually  rendered  or  furnished     shcill^  for  the  amount  by 
which  such   costs  exceed  the  average  per  pupil  expenditure  of 
the   city,  toun  or  the  schoo]   district   for  the  education  of 
children  of  cor.parcible  ap.e  ,  be  reimbursed  by  the  commonwealth 
to  the  city  ,  town  or  ret'.ional  .school  districts   as  provided 
in  section  eip.hteen  A  of  chapter  f i.f ty-ei^ht . 

Reimbursement  shall  be  made  upon  certification  hy  the 
department  that  programs  in  transitional  bilingual  education 
h.Tve  beon  carried  out  in  accordance  with  the .  rer  uire^ients 
of  this  ch'apter,  the  deparfrer  t  '  s  own  regulation:,  and  approved 
plans  submitted  earlier  by  city,   tc-vm  or  the  school  districts, 
and  shall  not  exceed  one  and  one-half  million  dollars  for  the 
first  year,  two  and  cno-half  Trillion  dollars  per  year  for  the 
second  and  third  year:?,  and  four  million  dollarSv-F^'e'r^y.ear 
for  the  fovirth  and  subsequent  years  of  prop^rams  in  transitional 
bilinpual  education.      In  the  event  that  amounts   certified  by 
the   department   for  reimbursement  under  this  section  exceed  the 
available  state  funds  therefor,  reimbursement  of  approved 
programs  shall  be  i.iade  based  on  the  ratio  of  the  m.iyimum 
available  state   funds  to  the  total   Funds  expended  by  all  of 
the  school  committees  in. the  commonwealth, 

riothin^j  herein  shall  be  interpreted  to  authorize  cities, 
towns  or  school   districts   to  reduce  expenditures  from  local 
and  federal  sources,  including  monies  allocated  under  the 
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federal  Element riry  and  Secondary  Kducrition  Act.   for  transi- 
tional bilingual  education  prof.rams . 

The  costs  of  procrr»iv.is  in  transitional  bilingual  education, 
other  than  those  actually  reimbursed  under  this  chapter,  shall 
be     reimbursable  expenditures     within   the  meaninr  of  chapter 
seventy,   and  shall  be  reimbursed  under  said  chapter. 

Section  9.     In  addition  to  the  powers   and  duties  pres- 
cribed in  previous  sections  of  this  chapter,  the  department 
shall  exercise   its   authority  and  promulgate  rules  and  regula- 
tions to  achieve  the   full  implementation  of  all  rrovisions  of 
this  chapter.     A  copy  of-  the  rules   and  regulations  issued  by 
the  department  shall  be  sent   to  all  cities,  towns  and  school 
districts  participatinr.  in  transitional  bilingual  education. 

Section  3^    Subsection   (b)  of  chapter  58  of  the  General 
Laws  is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out  paragraph  ( 3 ) .  as  appear- 
ing in  section  7  of  chapter  5*15  of  the   acts  of  1969,   and  in- 
serting  in.  place  thereof  the   following  parajrraph : 

(3)  On  or  before.  November  twentieth,-  the  reimbursements 
for  the  special  education  programs  required  to  be  paid  by  the 
commonwealth  under  chapters  sixty-nine,   seventy-one  and 
seventy-one  A  ■ 

SECTION  1.     Chapter  69  of  the  General  Laws   is  hereby  amended 
by  inserting   after  section   3^  under  the  caption  BUPXAU  OF  TRANSI- 
TIONAL EDUCATION  the  following  section: 

Section  3  5.     There  shell  be  established  within  the  depart- 
ment, subject  to  appropriation,  a  bureau  of  transitional 
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bilingucil  education  which  nhall  be  headed  by  a  proiect  director! 
The  project  director  shall  be  appointed  by  the  board  oi'  educa- 
tion upon  tlie  rocomnienda tion  of  the  commissioner,  and  said 
project  director  shall  hnve  the  minimum  qtialif ications  of  a 
bachelor  derrce  in  either  business  admini st ra t i on  .  liberal 
arts  ,  or  science  ,  and  shall  have  at  least  two  years  of 
docunented  administrat  i  ve  or  teachin;^,  experience.     The  project 
director  shall  file  a  quaterly  report  with  the  board  of  educa- 
tion, the  clerk  of  the  house  of  representatives  and  the  clerk 
of  the  senate. 

The  bureau  for  transitional  bilingual  education  J^hall  be 
charf.ed  vith   ti)e  follov/injp  duties:    (1)   to  assist  the  depart- 
ment in  the  administration  and  enforcement  of  the  provisions 
of  chapter  seventy-one  A  and  in.  the   formulation  of  the  rcf.ula- 
tions  provided  for  in  said  chapter;   (2)  to  study,  review^  and 
evaluate  all  available  resources  and  programs  that  ,   in  whole 
or  in  part  ,  are  or  could  be  directed  toward  neeting  the  lan- 
t^uaj^e  capability  needs  of  children  and  adults  of  limited 
Enfri ish-speakinp.  ability  resident  in  the  commonwealth- 
(3)   to  compile   information  about  the  theory  and  practice  of 
transitional  bilingual  education  in  the  commonwealth  and  else- 
where, to  encourage  exnerir^entation  and  innovation  in  the 

..field  of  transitional  bilin^^ual  educati  on  ,  and  to  makQ  an 
annual  report  to  the  r;eTieral  court  and  the.  r.overnor  •    (M  ) 

.to  provide  for  the  maximum  practicable   involvement  of  parents 
of  children  of  limited  English -speak inp:  ability  in  the  plan- 
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ninp ,  development,  end  evciluation  of  transitional  bilingual 
education  programs  in  the  districts  serving  their  children, 
and  to  provide   for  the  naximum  practicable  involvement  of 
parents  of  children  of  limited  English-speaking  ability, 
^■aachers  and  teachers'    aides  of  transitional  bilinfual  educa- 
tion, community   coordinators,  .representatives  of  community 
rroups  ,  educators  and  laymen  knowledgeable  in  the  field  of 
transitional  bilingual  education  in  the   formulation  of  policy 
and  procedures  relating  to  the  administration  of  chapter  seventy- 
one  A  by  the   commonwealth     (5)   to  consult  with  other  public 
departments  and  af^encies  ,  including  but  not  limited  to  the 
department  cf  community  affairs,  the  department  of  public 
welfare,  the  division  of  employment  security,  and  the  Massachu- 
setts comniission  against  discrimination,  in  connection  with 
the   administration  of  said  chapter-    (6)  to  make  recommendations 
to  the  department  in   the  areas,  of  prR-service  and  in-service 
training  for  teachers  of  transitional  bilingual  education 
programs,   curriculum  development,   testing  and  testing  mecha- 
nisms, and  the  development  of  materials   for  transitional  bi- 
lingual education  courses-   and  ,{7)  to  undertake   any  further 
activities  which  may  assist  the  department  in  the    full  im- 
plementation of  said  chapter. 

■      SECTION    5^     Chapter  eight  hundred  and   fifty-two  of  the 
acts  of  nineteen  hundred  and  seventy  is  hereby  repealed. 

House  of  Representatives , 
'  October  26 ,  1971- 

Passed  to  be  enacted  ,  THOMAS  W .  MCGEE    .     Acting  Speaker 
DAVID  M.  BARTLEY 
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Senator  Ck.a.Vsto.n*.  Wvfotv  pvocivd'in^x  to  the  iioxf  pjiriol.  I  am  froing 
to  dochiiv  about  n  4-niiini((»  ivo(»ss. 
[Short  roeoss.] 

Soiiatoi*  Ckanston*.  'I1u»  tliii'd  piuiol  on  issuosof  bilin^riuil  cdiu'jitioiu 
strueturo,  ami  diro<'ti()iu  consist  of  (lloi-iii  Zaiuora,  fornuM'  diroctoi'  of 
titl(»  bilino-u;il  proo-raiu,  San  Antonio.  'IVx.:  Ales  Ro(b'i^-iu'z, 
cliaii'nian,  ^fassachusetts  Atlvisciry  Conunission  on  Hilinirual  Educa- 
tion: Opholia  I^'loros,  principaK  Hi»1v(m1(mv  Junior  llh^h  School,  Enst 
Los  An^el(»s,  Calif.:  am!  Carnicn  liodriquoz,  supcrintLMulont,  district 
7,  New  York  City. 

Wo  are  deliirlitcd  to  have  you  with  us.  Wc  jiro  also  deliirlited  to'have 
Sc]iatoi-]\rondalc  here. 

Senator  ]\roNn.\M-:.  T  am  sori-y  I  was  not  able  to  be  here  durinir  the 
early  part  of  th(»so  hcai-in<rs.  .\s  yon  know,  w(»  held  e.\t(Misivc  hearing;s 
bcfoi'e  the  Equal  Education  Connnittee  on  the  whole  question  of 
bilin<i:nal  and  bicultui'al  (uhication,  and  one  of  the  strongest  sections 
in  our  repoit  called  for  a  major  new  connnitment  of  resources  and 
initiative  at  the  Federal  Ic^vcl  to  assist  h)cal  educational  <j^roups  and 
nonlocal  C(bicatioual  gi'oups  to  bi-in^r  bilin.<rual  aiul  bicultui-al  educa- 
tional op|)ortnnities  to  the  sev(wal  millioi)  cliildi'en  who  need  it, 

T  am  very  /rlad  to  see' yon  push  in  this  direction.  T  am  hopeful  that 
we  can  iret  tlu^  kind  of  support  that  we  need. 

I  would  like  to  ask  at  some  point  in  our  record  if  we  could  include 
our  chapter  on  bilinirunl  education. 

Senator  Ci{.\N*s'roN*.  Certainly.  AVe  ai*e  deli<rhted  to  have  you  with  us. 
I  know  you  have  been  swamped  with  so  numy  other  activities. 

May  wc  mnv  pi'oceed. 

STATEMENT  OF  GLORIA  ZAMORA,  FORMER  DIRECTOR  OF  TITLE 
VII  BILINGUAL  PROGRAM,  SAN  ANTONIO,  TEX,;  ALEX  ROD- 
RIGUEZ, CHAIRMAN,  MASSACHUSETTS  .  ADVISORY  COMMISSION 
ON  BILINGUAL  EDUCATION;  OPHELIA  FLORES,  PRINCIPAL, 
BELVEDERE  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL,  EAST  LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. ; 
AND  CARMEN  R^JDRIGUEZ,  SUPERINTENDENT,  DISTRICT  7,  NEW 
YORK  CITY,  CONSISTING  OF:  A  PANEL  OF  ISSUES  OF  BILINGUAL 
EDUCATION :  STRUCTURE  AND  DIRECTION  '  v 

Ms.  Z,\:\roHA.  T  want  to  tliank  yon  very  jnuch  for  inviting  nie  to 
appeal*  befoi'e  yon  and  other  members  here  as  well  as  tho.se  who  had  to 
leave. '  .  " '  '     "  -  '  '         ■  ^     '  '  '  - 

r  want  to  be^jfin  by  sayiu^i;  w(»  ha ve  a  pi-iiiciple  in  education  which 
says  that  behavioi*  that  is  rewarded  tends  to  be  repeated. 

The  last  panel,  referrinnr  to  their  brevity,  was  certainly  reinforced 
and  I'ewai'ded  by  you  very  positi  vely. 

I  also  want  to  be  I'cwai-cled,  so  theretore  I  will  make  luy  remarks 
very  brief  , 

»Senatoi'  CiiANSTox,  That  is  beauti  fully  put. 

^fs,  Zamoka,  i  have  had  expei'ience  in  teachin.ir  children  who  are 
pn»dominately  S|)anish  s|)eakin;r,  and  who  have  tl)e  potential  to 
become  bilin^rual,  and  I  have  directed  a  title  VTT  l)ilin<<nal  pi'ogi'am— 
r  was  asked  to  addi'ess my  remaiics  to  issues  that  are  encountei-ed  in 
implemcntino;  l)ilingual  education  programs,  moi'e  specifically  class 
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size,  imlivi(lu!ili/(Ml  iiisl  riic(  ioiu  iult^gi'jihHl  (.'la^^sroonis,  Miid  things  of 
thissoi't. 

T  liavt'-  }i  pivpiired  stntiMiU'iil  wliirli  1  will  siibinit  (o  you  to*^ctlior 
wilh  S()uu».  I'tM.'oninHMuhifiojis  on  flic  two  hills.  1  do  Imwv.  (Iii.s  |)i'op{ired. 
and  will  |)1vs(MiI,  (hat  to  yon.  1  will  not  ,ao  throui»ii  niy  pru|)arod  stnte- 
mont  today  hnt-  I'atlior  will  try  lo  .snnunjiri/c  sonic  of  the  main  pohits 
that  iwv.  \'oiitaiiu»d  within  the  formal  statcnuMit.  That  is,  that  tluM'O 
i.s  no  n(H»d  t<^  I'onvintr  any  of  tho  nuMnho/s  of  fcho  panel,  jnd<rini«:  from 
(ho  I'omai'ks  (rf  most  of  you — I  will  not  say  all  of  you — but  most  of 
tho  eommiltoo  nicnihcMs  ar(^  \  vvy  favorable  to  bilin<rual  education.  So 
I  am  not  going  to  waste  any  time  trying  to  convince  you  of  that  today. 

I  think  when  wc  look  at  what  has  happened  in  l)ilingual  education 
and  where,  we  would  like  to  go,  (here  are  sonic  crucial  issues.  For 
instance,  I  think  we  need  to  look  at  some  dillercntiated  stalling  patterns 
ill  oni*  (dassrooms.  We  need  to  look  at  diirenMitiated  use  of  time, 
dilTerentiated  use  of  space.  I  think  that  it  is  crucial  that  in  the  identi- 
lication  of  our  goals  for  bilingual  eilncation  for  our  children,  and  tliat 
is  the  goals  that  are  set — not  that  we  educators  set  them  oi*  that  you 
legislaioi'S  set  them— but  goals  that  are  set  together,  that  arc  set  in 
concent  with  the  .school  {•onnnunitv;  that  -when  we  set  these  goals,  that 
we  design  aclivities  that  arc  consistent  with  these  goals,  so  that  if  we 
arc  looking  at  class  size — a  matter  ovei*  which  we  do  not  have  a  great 
deal  to  say  because  this  is  somethijig  t'iiat  is  deterjuined  by  our  State 
education  agencv— -we  S(h^  (Ikm'c  are  otlier  aivas  in  which  we  can,  move. 
This  is  where  I  am  referring  to  ditl'erentiahMl  stalling  patterns. 

There  is  nothing  thrt  says  that  there  has  to  l)e  oiu»  sole  teachei-  to  a 
30-pnpil  ratio,  and  I  th  nk  it  is  very  cnicial  tliat  wo  identify  goals.  As 
an  example,  one  of  our  goals  might  he  the  development  of  communica- 
tion skills,  that  is.  that  children  develop  communication  skills  iii  both 
langiuiges.  There  is  only  one  way  that  we  can  do  that.  That'is  to  prac- 
tice the  language,  and  a  1 -teacher  to  oO- pupil  ratio  is  not  going  to  allow 
tlioni  to  do  things  of  this  soi't.  This  example  i  give  to  you  in  order  to 
pi'omote  niy  views  on  dillcrentiated  stalling. 

Ry  dilVerentiated  stafling.  T  am  talking  not  about  necessarily  luring 
moi'e  paid  resources  in  the  classroom,  bur-  rather  looking  at  this*  in  a 
dillerent  way — a  teacher,  teiicher  aide,  or  any  other  human  resource 
that  can  l)e  brought  to  Ixmu'  in  a  classroom.  It  could  be  youtlrtnloi'S.  it 
could  be  coiuiuunity  school  volunteers  or  parent  voluntcor.s— all  sorts  of 
human  resources  can  be  mobili/ed  if  the  attitude  is  there. 

I  think  that  thei'e  ai'e  two  very  im])ortant  things  that  we  need  to 
considei*  also  in  looking  at  the  way.  in  which  bilingual  education  should 
go  in  the  future.  That  is.  that  we  need. to  look  at  institutional  reform— r 
from  the  vei-v  way  in  which  we  pre]iare  our  teachers,  to  rcd^orm  of  the 
institutions  that  receive  our  children.  HereT  am  talking  about  the  pub- 
lic .scliooLs. 

Secr??Kl.  and  voi-y  important,  is  attitudinnl  change  on  the  part  of  tho 
citizens  of  this  counti-y.  T  think  tlait  wc  all  have  to  feel  vei-y  strongly 
(and  this  attitude  again  is  evident  fi-oju  many  of  the  ni  em  hers  of  tins 
snbconunittee)  that  there  is  l.)eauty  iii  cultural  diversity,  and  that 
knowing  nmj'(>  tha  n  ojH^  language  is  an  a.sset, 

V/hen  we  iret  to  this  point. T  think  we  will  be  moving  in  the  rightdi- 
rection  in  bilingualducnltnral  education.  T  do  want  to  make  one  le- 
mark.  T  believe  someone  addressed  a  question — rl  believe  you,  Senator, 
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jiddi'OHsi'd  a  (iiiostioii  t  o  t  he  licnt  Icnin i)  from  Cnlifoi'iiin  in  i'(\<i'ai'(l  to  tliis 

y[y  ox|)(M'i(Miro  with  (oacluM's  in  tho  classrooni  is  tliat.  (Iit\v  do  not 
liav(\  Jis  yof,  the  t  raiuiii^ir  to  adcMjuattdy  assess  the  ])ivr('nv(l  lan<»'uai»v 
or  tlio  dominant  lan<rua*r('  of  llic  cliikhvii  in  thoir  (.'lassroom.  Xow 
tills  assossinont  oi-  tliis  dctcrniiiiat  ion  is  one  of  the  most  crncial  issuos 
in  iniplcMiiont  in^i::  a- l)ilin^*nal  cdnfation  i)r()«rrain  i:!  ( lioclassroom,  and 
it  is- tluMcaclu'r  who  nnist  asHi^ss  tMicli  fhiltlnsan  individnal.  AVIion  slui 
makos  t  his  (li^tcrminat  ion,  slu^  (ht'n  knows  the  way  she  is  <i'oinir  to  nu)vc 
ill  tho  two  hni'rna'ri'S.  Of  t'oni'so.  wi^  assnnio  that  the  hcst.  way  to  con- 
tinno.  tho  ro<rnit  ivo^rowt  h  of  t  ht'  cliihK  of  tho  intollt'ctnal  <»i*owth  of 
the  chihl,  is  tlvrou^di  tho  hin^niaf|:('  lio  knows,  And,  of  coni'S(\  bilingnal 
(idncation.  is  bilin,ii'na'1'*lToranso  wo.also  inrhuUr  tho  teachin*^^  of  Englisli 
•  as  a  second  hmgp.agc, 

S(Miator  Cw.AxsTox.  How  do  we  (k^il  with  that  probh^m  ? 

.Xfrs.  ZssioKA,  ^\\\  rannot  (U^al  wit  li  it  on  a  1  teacher  to  1)0  pnpil  ratio. 
Tim  only  way  wo  can  doal  with  that  is  by  lookin<:-  at-  diU'oroiitiatod 
stallin.ir  in  tin*  chissrooni.  1  think  if  we  ask  one  teacher  to  be  all  things 
to  all  children  in  Ium-  classrooin.  we  aiv  almost.  askin<r  the  impossible. 

Senator  Ckanston-.  If  yon  eonld  make  some  specific  sntj:gest/ions  to 
ns  as  to  Ih>w  we  shonld  conduct  the  national  snrv(»y  that  wo  mandate 
■  in  the  bill  and  what  shonhl  be  don(*  in  the  bill  to  nnd<e.  it  more  lilcely, 
this  will  conn*  ont  properly.  AVd.l.yon  pleas(»  submit-  t-hat  in  writing? 

^fs,  Z.\^nn{A.  .Ml  right.  I  certainly  will,-  1  am  going  to  conclude 
by  gi\'ingyon  a  few  stal  isliv'^ir'ft'xns  ^l:at  1  was  abh*  to  gatlun*  before 
Tcame.  That  is,  tin*  Texas  Kdncation  Agency  has  determincHl  that  wo 
have  050,000  Spauish-surnamed  children  in  the  Slate  of  Texas  alone. 
This  comprises  *2'\  per  cent  of  our  school  popnlalion.  That  percentage 
isgi'owingal  the  rate  o f -Vi  of  1  per  cent  a  yea r, 

Through  title  W  I  elforts,  wo  were  able  to  serve  only  :10.(HM)  of  these 
yoimgsters.  At  i)resenl,  we  hav(*  only  SJOO  .Mexican- A nuu-it^an  teaoh- 
ei's,  in)t  all  of  wliom  an*  bilingual.  Our  pri'Sent  education  lU'cdsare  foi* 
1^  1.000  well -I  I'ai nod  l>i lingual  teachers. 

.""^o  1  caniH)t  ov(M*emphasi/.e  (he  value  of  your  bills,  aiub  l  do  lhaid< 
yon  \"ery  nnich  foi*  the  oppoi't unity  (^f  addressing  you  and  coivuneinl 
yon  for  (he  wonderful  work  you  are  doing. 

Senator  .Mono.m.k.  AVhat  |)erceutage  of  t  he  children  needing  quality 
b.ilinirnal  (Mincat  ion  in  vour  St ati5  now  rcctuviMt  ? 

:\rs.'Z,A.MO!:A.Oulv:'>0,000. 

■SoinitorMoNOAi.k.^^O.OOO? 
■[       Afs.  Zaaujua.  liCt;  nu*  inake  a  (list inct ion  here.  A\'e  have  (150,000 
)    Spanish-suruain(Ml  childi'en.  When  1  re(juested  thi^se  ligures  from  ihc 
;;'    Te.xas  iMlucation  Agency,  (hev  were  not  ,  able  to  toll  me  what  poi*- 
■:!    cent  ago.  of  tho.so(»r)0,(U)0  act  nail  vn(»od,  1  shonld  not  .say  actually  need, 
bilingual  edncation— we  think  bilingual  etlncalion  is  good  for  ever\'- 
one— what  poro(Mitago  of  those  r>r)(),f)00  students  nst»  Spanisli  as  (he 
dominant  language.  Thev  wci*e  unable  "to.  givi?  me  that  fignrf*. 

Somitor  ^^^xnAl.^:.  Ami  of  t  he  .*U).000  being  served — 1  recognixe  thei-o 
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are  didVivnt  tU\mvi»s  ()t'  (jUMlity  in  iM:lm'ati():>  — how  many  arc*  ivco/iving 
siMisitivi\aihMiiia(i'  l)iliu«rual-l)i('ultural 

Ms.  Zamoua.  Vou  are  askiii»z  im*  to  iiiaki*  a  <iu(»ss  hero,  and  I  think 
(hat  I  wonid  n()t  bt»  on  very  satV  u'ronnils  tryin^i!'  (o  make  a  guyss  at 
the  nioniiMit.  I  do  have  son'i(»  personal  feelin.iiS  about  t^:v  quality  of 
bilin^Mial  eihiealion  pro^n'anis  throu^diont  the  Nation,  and  1  wouUl 
»rness  that  an  awful  lot  of  the  kids  are  not  «rettiii>j:  quality  bilingual 
IM'ograms. 

Senator  Mondai.k.  That  is  one  of  the  bi<r  problems— that  they  just 
label  something  l)ilinguaK  and  leave  it  at  that.  A  Language  is  not  just 
a  language*,  it  is  a  culture,  it  is  a  sense  of  values,  a  system  (rf  beliefs. 
Successful  programs  umst  have  truly  sensitive  teachers  and  sensitive 
teaching  material,  and  the  relationship  is  very  diflicnlt  and  expensive. 

Ms.  Zamoka.  AVi»  know  that  there  are  many  pr(^granis  that  call  them- 
selves bilingual  education  })rograms  in  the  State  of  Texas,  and  I  am 
sure  this  is  true  across  th(»  "Nation  as  well  that  aro  really  nothing  more 
than  iMiglisli  as  a  .second  language  program.  Tliis  is  very  sad,  indeed. 

.Senator  .Monoalk.  The  trouble  is,  they  turn  around  and  say  the 
program  does  not  work,  .so  what  is  the  .sense  of  spending  money  on  it. 
^rhat  is  why  I  think  it  is  important,  if  we  can,  to  make  an  estimate 
of  how  many  I'eally  adequate  programs  there  are. 

Ms.  Zamok'a.  We  would  have  to  develo|)  that  criteria  to  determine 
what.is  adeipiate. 

[Tlie  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Zamora  and  other  information 
snbserpiently  supplied  tor  the  record  in  response  to  Senator  Ken- 
nedy's rerjucst  follows :.]  . 


O        £»7-457  O  -  74  -  2S 
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.     MR.   CMAIKMAN  AND  MKMhKRS  OF  THK  SENATE  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  EDUCATION.     MY  NAME  IS  GLORIA  RODRIGUEZ  ZAMORA,  A  FORMER 
BILINGUAL  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  TEACHER,    SUPERVISOR,  DIRECTOR  OF 
A  TITLE  VII  BILINGUAL-BICULTURAL  KDUCATION  PROGRAM  AND  PRESLWLY 
ON  THE  STAFF  OF  OUR  LADY  OF  THE  lJ\KE  COLLEGE  IN  SAN  ANTONIO, 
TEX.^S,  WITH  PRIMARY  RESPONSIBILITIES  FOR  THE  TRAINING  OF  PRE- 
SERVICE  BILINGUAL  TEACHERS,      I  WISH  TO  THANK  YOU  FOR"  THE  OPPOR- 
TUNITY TO  APPEAR  BEFORE  YOU  TODAY  IN  BEHALF  OF  CHIIJ)REN. 

SEVERAL  YEARS  AGO,   AS  A  YOUNG  IDEALISTIC  UNDERGRADUATE  ' 
STUDENT. MAJORING  IN  ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION,    T  CONSISTENTLY 
HEARD  SEVERAL  PRINCIPLES  OF  EDUCATION  WHICH  MY  PROFESSORS  IN- 
DICATED WERE  EXTREMELY  IMPORTANT  TO  THE  TEACHING-LEARNING 
PROCESS,     THE  PRINCIPLES  WENT  SOMETHING  LIKE  THIS: 

'*  YOU  MUST   INDIVIDUALIZE  INSTRUCTION." 

YOU  MUST  MOVE  THE  CHILD  FROM  THE  KNOWN  TO  THE  UNKNOWN." 

"  YOU  MUST  BEGIN  WITH  EACH  CHILD  WHERE-  HE  IS." 

I  LEFT  THAT  INSTITUTION  IMBUED  WITH  THESE  PRINCIPLES  

PRINCIPLES  WHICH  I   SOON  DISCOVERED  WERE  ONLY  BEAUTIFUL,  PUT 
EMFrY  WORDS  —PRINCIPLES  TO  WHICH  ONLY  LIP  SERVICE  WAS  PAID. 

WHAT   I  DISCOVERED   IN  MY  EARLY  YEARS  OF  TEACHING  PREDOMINANTLY 
SPANISH-SPEAKING  CHILDREN  OF  MY  OWN  ETHNIC  GROUP,   WAS  THAT  THEY 
WERE  EXPECTED  TO  CONFORM  TO  AN  INSTITUTION  AND  A  CURRICULUM  THAT 
WAS  NOT  GEARED  TO,   NOR  WILLING  TO,   "BEGIN  WITH  EACH  CH I LD  WHERE 
HE  IS".  AND  TO  "  MOVE  HIM.  FROM  THE  KNOWN  TO  THE  UNKNOWN."  THE 
FACr  THAT  HE  WAS  A  SPANISH  SPEAKER  MADE  NO  DIFFERENCE.      IT  SOON 
BECAME  APPARENT  TO  ME  THAT  MY  MISSION  WAS  TO  HELP  HIM  ASSIMILATE 
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INTO  MAINSTREAM  AMERICA  AT  THE  EXPENSE  OF  HIS  LANGUAGE  AND 
CULTURE  —  INDEED  AT  THE  EXPENSE  OF  HIS  VERY  BEING,     WE  ALL 
KNOW  WHAT  HAS  HAPPENED  TO  THESE  CHILDREN, 

THIS  KIND  OF  NARROW  EDUCATIONAL  PHILOSOPHY.  THAT  ONLY  ENGLISH 
SHOULO  3E  USED  AS  A  MEDIUM  OF  INSTRUCTION  IN  THE  SCHOOLS  HAS 
RESULTED  IN  PSYCHOLOGICALLY  AS  WELL  AS  EDUCATIONALLY  DAMAGED 
STUDENTS.      INDEED,  OUR  STUDENTS  HAVE  HAD-TO  FLEE  THE  SCHOOLS 
AND  THEIR  DYSFUNCTIONAL 'RESPONSES  IN  SUCH  ALARMING  NUMBERS  THAT 
ARMANDO  RODRIGUEZ    JIAS  CALLED  IT  "  EDUCATIONAL  GENOCIDE."  , 

AND  THEN  CAME  THE  KENNEDY  AND  JOHNSON  YEARS        YEARS  OF 
"  THE  NEW  FRONTIERS"  AND  "  THE  GREAT  SOCIETY"  WITH  ITS  MASSIVE 
FEDERAL  SUPPORT  TO  EDUCATION.     BILINGUAL  EDUCATION  MADE  THE  SCENE 
THEN.     OUR  FIRST  ATTEMPTS  WERE  RATHER  SIMPLISTIC  —  NOT  FULLY 
REALIZING  THEN  THAT  WHAT  WAS  NEEDED  AND  IS  STILL  NEEDED  IS  TWO- 
FOLD:   -FIRST,    INSTITUTIONAL  REFORM  -  FROM  THE  COLLEGES  THAT  PRE- 
PARE THE  TEACHERS,  TO  THE  PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS  THAT  RECEIVE 
AND  TEACH  OUR  CHIIiDREN.      SECONDLY^   ATT ITUD IN AL  CHANGE  OS  THE. PART 
OF  THE  CITIZENS  OF  THIS  COUNTRY  —  ATTITUDINAL  CHANGE  THAT  WILL 
HELP  US  TO  SEE  THE  BEAUTY  OF  CULTURAL  DIVERSITY  AND  THE  ASSET  OF 
BEING  ABLE  TO  SPEAK  MORE  THAN  ONE  LANGUAGE.     WE  HAVE  A  SAYING  IN 
SPANISH  THAT       EL  QUE  HABLA  DOS  IDIOMAS  VALE  DOS  HOMBRES." 
ROUGHLY  TRANSLATED,    IT  IMPLIES  THAT  IF  YOU  CAN  SPEAK  TWO  LANGUAGES. 
YOU  ARE  WORTH  TWO  MEN: 
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A  RECENT  ISSUE  OF  TlIE  HOUSTON  CHRONICLE  CARRIED  AN  ARTICLE 
WITH  A  WASHINGTON,  D.  C.  ,  DATELINE  IN  WHICH  REP.   H.   R.  GROSS, 
R.^IOWA  WAS  QUOTED  AS  SAYING  "IF  A  CHILD  HAS  NOT  LEARNED  SOME 
ENGLISH  BEFORE  HE  OR  SHE  ENTERS  THE  FIRST  GRADE,  THERE  IS  SOME- 
THING RADICALLY  WRONG  WITH  THE  FAMILY."     REP.  WAYNE  HAYS,  D-OHIO 
WAS  QUOTED  AS  FOLLOWING,"     AS  PAR  AS  SPANISH-SPEAKING  PEOPLE  ARE 
CONCERNED,    I  WILL  SAY  THAT  HALF  OF  THEM  ARE  HERE  ILLEGALLY,  SO 
THEY  OUGHT  TO  AT  LEAST  LEARN  OUR  LANGUAGE."     MAY  I  RESPECTFULLY 
SUGGEST  THAT  THESE  ARE  THE  VERV  ATTITUDES  THAT  GET  US  EXACTLY 
NOWHERE.     THESE  JUDGMENTAL  ATTITUDES  T^AT  IMPLY  THAT  THERE  IS 
ONLY  ONE  WAY  —  MY  WAY  —  HAVE  NO  PLACE  IN  THIS  COUNTRY.     WHAT  WE 
NEED  IS  TO  LOOK  AT  EACH  OTHER  AS  HUMAN  BEINGS  —  NOT  FROM  A 
DEFICIT  STANDPOINT,   BUT  RATHER  WITH  THE  ATTITUDE  THAT  WE  AI.L 
HAVE  SO  MUCH  TO  LEARN  FROM  EACH  OTHER. 

WHEN  WE  LOOK  AT  B I LINGUA L-BI CULTURAL  EDUCATION  NOW,  WE 
MUST  LOOK  AT  IT  IN  MUCH  GREATER  DEPTH.     WE  MUST  BEGIN  TO  ASK, 
"WHAT  ARE  OUR  GOALS?     WHAT  DO  WE  WANT  OUR  CHIUDREN  TO  BECOME?" 
ONCE  ASCERTAINING  THIS   (INCONCERT  WITH  THE  SCHOOL  COMMb'NITY) 
THEN  WE  MUST  DESIGN  ACTIVITIES  THAT  ARE  CONSISTENT  WITH  THOSE 
GOALS  AND  COMPATIBLE  TO  THE  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  LEARNER. 
THI5  MAY  MEAN  A  RADICAL  REORGANIZATION  OF  OUR  SCHOOL  STAFFING 
PATTERNS,   AS  WELL  AS  NEW  WAYS  OF  UTILIZING  OUR  CLASSROOM  TIME  AND  • 
SPACK,   RE-DESIGNED  CURRICULUM  OFFERINGS,   AND  INNOVATIVE  TEACHER 
TRAINING. ' 

FOR  EXAMPLE:     A  TEACHER  IS  FACED  WITH  THIRTY  CHILDREN  IN 
A  SELF-CONTAINED  CLASSROOM.      SHE"  RECOGNIZES  THAT  HER  STUDENTS  . 
ARE  INDIVIDUALS  WHO  SPEAK  DIFFERENT  LANGUAGES  AND  ARE  AT  DIFFERENT 
LEVELS  OF  ATTAINMECT.     HER  GOAL  IS  TO  INDIVIDUALIZE  INSTRUCTION. 
HOW  DOES  SHE  DO  IT?     SHE  CAN'T,   UNLESS  THE  INSTITUTION  IS  WILLING 
TO  LET  HER  REORGANIZE  HER  STAFFING  PATl'ERNS. 
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THIS  tJOKSN'T  NKCtvSSAKlLY  MKAN  THAT  THE  SCHOOL  DISTRICT 


HAS  TO  HIRE  MORE  STAFF,     BUT   IT  DOES  MEAN  THAT  ATTITUDINALLY , 
THE  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  MUST  ENCOURAGE  TIffi  PARTICIPATION  OF  PARENTS, 
YOUTH  TUTORS,   ETC.,  WHO  CAN  BE  SOURCES  OF  VOLUNTEER  HELP. 

CENTRAL  TO  THE  TEACHING-I^ARNING  PROCESS  IN  A  BIL.INGUAL- 
BICULTURAL  EDUCATION  PROGRAM  WILL  BE  THE  DECISION  AS  TO  THE 
PRIMARY  LANGUAGE  OF  INSTRUCTION.     THIS  IMPLIES  THAT  THE  TEACHER 
KAS  BEEN  TRAINED  TO  BE  AN  ASTUTE  OBSERVER  OF  HER  STUDENTS 
AND  THAT  SHE  HAS  THE  COMPtrTENCIES  AND  ATTITUDES  NECESSARY  TO 
CORRECTLY  ASSESS  THE  PREFERRED  LJVNGUAGE  OF  EACH  OF  HER  STUDENTS. 
ONCE  THIS  IS  DETERMlIs'ED.'^  tICBN  THE  TEACHER  CAN  MATCH  THE  LANGUAGE: 
OF  INSTRUCTION  TO  THE  CHILD'S  PREFERRED  MODE  OF  COMMUNICATION. 
SHE  .WILL  ALSO  PROVIDE  FOR  THE  LEARNING  OF  THE  SECOND  LANGUAGE. 

FOR  EXAMPLE,  TIffi  PROGRESSION  OF  THE  LANGUAGE  ARTS  SKILLS  IS; 
LISTENING  AND  SPEAKING,   READING  AND  \miTING.     GETTING  THESE  OUT 
OF  ORDER   (i.e.,    PLUGGING  A  SPANISH-SPEAKING  CHILD   INTO  AN  ENGLISH 

READING  PROGRAM  WITHOUT  THE  PREREQUISITE' ORAL  LANGUAGE  DEVELOPMENT) 
IS  PEDAGOGICAI.LY  UNSOUND.     A  SPANISH-SPEAKING  CHILD  SHOULD  HAVE 
TWO  ENTRY  POINTS  IN  THE  LANGUAGE  ARTS  AREA  AS  OUTLINED  BELOW-: 
SPANISH-SPEAKING  CHILD  LANGUAGE  ARTS  SPANISH 


A  MODEL  LIKE  THIS  ENCOURAGES  THE  CHILD  TO  MAKE  MAXIMUM 
USE  OF  HIS  HOME  LANGUAGE  INJORDER  TO  CONTINUE  COGNITIVE  GROWTH, 


2. SPEAKING 

3.  READING 

4 .  WRITING 


X,LISTEa^ING 


LANGUAGE  ARTS  ENGLISH 
----  ^1.  LISTENING' 


I  2. SPEAKING 
(■3. READING 
I4. WRITING 
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rN  Tift:  Ari'-KCTIV'K  OCVAIN,   Tin-RE  IS  A  PRINCIPLE  TiMT  SAYS 
•♦SUCCESS  BREEDS  SUCCESS.*'     THE  CHILD  WHO  EXPERIENCES  ACADEMIC 
SUCCESS  BECAUSE  HE  HAS  BEEN  ALLOWED  TO  LEARN   IN  HIS  HOME  LANGUAGE 
WILL  BE  HIGHLY  wariVATED  TO  LE/\nN .     COMPETENT  CHILDREN  ARE 
CONfTDENT  CHILDREN.     THEY  POSSESS  POSITIVE  SELF  CONCEFPS. 
THUS  WE  SEE  THE  INSEPARABLE  1NTERREIJ\T  lONSHI  P  OF  TIIE  COGNITIVE 
.AND  AFFECriVEi%  DOMAINS. 

AT  THIS  POINT   iT  BECOMES  NECESSARY  TO  CLARIFY  SOME 
METHODOLOGILS.      IT  IS  NOT  NECESSARY  TO  TEACH  ALL  CONTENT 
AREAS  AND  CONCEFFS   IN  TWO  I^NGUAGES.     CONCEI^TS  ARE  BEST* 
.LEARNED   IN  THE  HOME  LANGUAGE  AND  ARE  LEARNED  ONCE.     WHAT  DOES 
OCCUR   IS  THAT  NEW  Li\NGUAGE  LABELS  ARE  LEARNED  AND  ACCOMMODATED 
TO  THE  CONCEFFS  ORIGINALLY  LEARNED  IN  THE  .HOME  LANGUAGE. 

BECAUSE  WE  RECOGNIZE  A  DUAL  RESPONSIBILITY  IN  A  BILINGUAL- 
BICULTURAL  EDUCATION  PROGRAM: 

a.     TO  FACILITATE  LEARNING  THROUGH  THE  USE  OF  THE  HOME 


WE  MUST  NOW  ASK,   ''HOW  DO  CHILDREN  LEARN  LANGUAGES?" 

LINGUISTS  ARE  NOT  AT  ALL  SURE  HOW  CHILDREN  ACQUIRE  LANGUAGE. 
TinSY  SUGGEST  THAT  THE  CHILD  DEVELOPS  LANGUAGE  OUT  OF  HIS  NEED  TO 
COMMUNICATE  HIS  NEEDS  AND  TO  PLEASE  HIS  PARENTS  WHO  ARE  EAGER 
TO  HEAR  HIM  SPEAK.     THEY  DO  KNOW  THAT  LANGUAGE  IS  UNIQUELY 
HUMAN  AND  THAT  CHILDREN  WILL  NEVER  LEARN  A  LANGUAGE  UNLESS  THEY 
HEAR  IT  AND  ARE  GIVEN  THE  OPPORTUNITY  TO  SPEAK  IT  AND  PRACTICE 
IT  EXTENSIVELY,     ALL  OF  THIS  IS  INTENDED  TO  REFLECT  ON  TWO 


1J\NGUAGE  AS  THE  PRIMARY  LANGUAGE  OF  INSTRUCTION, 


2. 


TO  TEACH  ENGLISH  AS  A  SECOND  LANGUAGE 
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QUESTIONS: 

1.  SHOULD  SPANISH-SPEAKING  CHILDREN  BE  INTEGRATED 
WITH  ENGLISH-SPEAKING  QULDREN? 

2.  IF  ONE  OF  OUR  GOALS  IS  TO  HELP  TO  DEVELOP  COWMUNICA- 
TIOK  SKILLS,   CAN  A  ONE  TEACHER  TO  THIRTY  STUDENTS  RATIO 
be  ta:  PRACriCE  consistent  with  THE  GOAL? 

CHILDREN,    INDEED  ALL  HUMAN  BEINGS,  HAVE  MUCH  TO  LEARN 
FROM  EACH  OTHER.     INT EGR AT I ON. OF  CHILDREN  OF  DIFFERING  LINGUISTIC 
AND  CULTURAL  STYLES  CAN  RESULT  IN  MAGNIFICENT  LEARNING  OPPOR- 
TUNITIES IF  APPROPRIATELY  HANDLED  BY  A  SKILLFUL,  SENSITIVE 
TEACHER . 

LANGUAGE  LEARNING  REQUIRES  MANY  OPPORTUNITIES  TO  USE 
LANGUAGE,     THE  TRADITIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  STRATEGY  —  THE  LECTURE 
METHOD  —  IS  NOT  CONDUCIVE  ;  TO  LANGUAGE  DEVELOPMENT.  ONCE 
AGAIN,    IT  BECOMES  NECESSARY  TO  CONJilDER  DIFFERENTIATED  STAFFING. 
PATTERNS  TH.'IT  WILL  REDUCE  THE  STUDENT  r    ADULT  RATIO  THUS 
ENHANCING  THE  OPPORTUT^ITIES  FOR  INTERACTION/ 

OUR  EARLY  EFFORTS  IN  BILINGUAL  EDUCATION  HAVE  SERVED 
TO  WHBT  OUR  APPETITES,     WE  SEE  SO  MUCH  MORE  THAT  NEEDS  TO  BE 
^DONE  IN  ALL  PHASES:     PARENT  INVOLVEMENT,   CURRICULUM  DEVELOPMENT, 
STAFF  DEVELOPMENT  AND  RESEARCH  AND  EVALUATION.     WE  NEED. TO 
EXPAND  OUR  EFFORTS  FAR  BEYOND  OUR  PRESENT  SCOPE  IN  ORDER  TO 
LIVE  UP  TO  OUR  RESPONSIBILITY  TO  ALL  CHILDREN. 

IN  THE  STATE  OF  TEXAS,   ALON.E    WE  HAVE  650,000  SPANISH 
SURNAMED  CHILDREN  WHO  COMPRISE  23  PER  CENT  OF  THE  TOTAL.  SCHOOL 
POPULATION  AND  THIS  PERCENTAGE  IS  GROWING  AT  THE  RATE  OF 
THREE-FOURTHS  OF  1%  EACH  YEAR.     THROUGH  TITLE  VII,  WE  HAVE  BEEN 
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ABLE  TO  SERVE  ONLY  30/)00  OF  THESE  YOUNGSTERS,     AT  PRESENT  WE  HAVE 
ONLY  8,700  MEXICAN-AMERICAN  TEACIiERS,  NOT  ALL  OF  WHOM  ARE  BILINGUAL. 
OUR  PRESENT  NEEDS  ARE  FOR  21,000  WELL-TRAINED,  BILINGUAL  TEACHERS. 
THESE  FIGURES  REPRESENT  ONLY  THE  MEj^XlCAN-AMERICAN  POPUIJVTION  AND 
DO  NOT  EVEN  REFLECT  THE  NEEDS  OF  OTHER  ETHNIC  GROUPS. 

WE  NEFO  NOT  FEAR  THAT  B I LINGUA L-H (CULTURAL  EDUCATION^  IF 
APPROPRIATELY  DESIGNFJ)  AND  IMPLEMENTED^  WILL  RETARD  OR  HINDER  ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE  DEVELOPMENT,     WHAT  WE  CAN  HOPE  FOR  IS  A  NEW  GENERATION  OF 
AMERICANS,   PROUD  OF  THEIR  HERITAGE,  THEIR  LANGUAGE  AND  THEMSELVES, 
WHO  POSSESS  RESOURCES  T/MT  CAN  ONLY  BE  ASSETS  TO  THEMSELVES  AND 
THEIR  COUNTRY. 


o 
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AS  I   HAVE  KKAD  THE    TWO  BILLS  BEING  CONSIDERED  TODAY. 
S.   2552  AND  S.2553,    I  RECOGNIZE  AND  APPRECIATE  THE  TREMENDOUS 
AMOUNT  OF  WORK  THAT  HAS  GONE  INTO  THEIR  PREPARATION.     THE  FOL- 
LOWING RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  ADDITIONS  AND  DELETIONS  TO  THE  BILLS 
ARE   INTENDED  TO  BRING  FORTH  ANOTHER  PERSPECTIVE  FOR  YOUR  CON- 
SIDERATION. 

1.   I  REFER  THE  COMMITTEE  TO  8.2553,   SEC.   702  (a):    IN  RECOG- 
NITION OF  THE  LARGE  NU?4BERS  OF  [CHILDREN  OF  LIMITED  ENGLISH- 
SPEAKING  ability]  DELETE  THE  PHRASE  IN  BRACKETS  AND  SUB-"- 

STITUTE  THE  PHRASE  "CULTURALLY  AND  LINGUISTICALLY  DIFFERENT 
CHILDREN"  

I  ALSO  REFER  YOU  TO  S,2552,   SEC.    2,   PAGE  2,    (ijlTHAT  THERE  ARE 
LARGE  NUN^BKnS  OF  [CHUDREN  OF  LIMITED  ENGLISH-SPEAKING  ABILITY^  .  .  . 
DELETE  THE  PHRASE  IN  BRACKETS  AND  SUBSTITUTE  THE  PHRASE  "  CULTURALLY 
AND  LINGUISTICALLY  DIFFERENT  CHILDREN"... 

.,.AND  THAT  THE  PHRASE  "CHILDREN  OF  LIMITED  ENGLISH-SPEAKING 
ABILITY"  BE  STRICKEN  FROM  THE  BILLS  WHEREVER  THEY  OCCUR  AND  THAT 
THE  RECOMMENDED  PHRASE  "CULTURALLY*  AND  LINGUISTICALLY  DIFFERENT 
CHILDREN"  BE  APPROPRIATELY  SUBSTITUTED. 

RATtONALE  FOR  RECOMMENDATION 

THE  PHRASE  IN  QUESTION  "CHILDREN  OF  LIMITED  ENGLISH-SPEAKING 
ABILITY"  HAS  A  NEGATIVE  CONNOrATION  IMPLYING  THAT  THESE  STUDENTS 
ARE  DEFICIENT  AND  IN  NEED  OF  A  REMEDIAL  OR  COMPENSATORY  PROGRAM. 
BILINGUAL-BICULTURAL  EDUCATION  IS  NEITHER  OF  THESE.      IT  IS  A 
POSITIVE  RESPONSE  TO  THE  NEEDS  OF  "CULTURALLY  AND , LINGUISTICALLY 
DIFFERENT  CHILDREN"  WHO  POSSESS  THE  TREMENDOUS  POfENTJAL  OF  BE- 
COMING BILPNGUAL  AND  BICULTURAL. 
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2.  I  REFER  THE  COMMnTKK  TO  S.   2553,  SEC.  703,    (4)  (A),(li), 
PAGE  4,  LINE  16:   AND  S.    2552,   SEC. -703,    (F) ,    (ii),   PAGE  4,  LINE 

13,  FOLLOWING  THE  WORD  "INCLUDING""  AND  PRECEEDING  THE  WORDS 
"SPEAKING,   READING,   AND  WRITING":*,    INSERT  THE  WORD  "LISTENING". 

RATIONALE  FOR  RECOMMK^a)AT ION 

LISTENING  IS  Tm  FIRST  OF  THE  MNGUAGE  ARTS  SKILLS  IN  THE 
DEVELOPMENTAL  SEQUENCE.      CHILDREN  LISTEN  TO  THEIR  FIRST  LANGUAGE 
BEFORE  THEY  PRODUCE  IT.      IT  IS  A  SKILL  VITAL  TO  THE  DEVELOPMENT 
OF  SECOND  LANGUAGE.  * 

3.  I  REFER  THE  COMMITTEE  TO  S.   2553,   SE^.   703,    (4)  (A)(ill), 
PAGE  4,   LINE  18;   AND  S.    2552,   SEC.   703,    (F),(ill),   page  4,  LINE 

14.  FOLLOWING  THE  WORDS  "THERE  IS"  AND  PRECEEDING  "STUDY  OF  THE 
HISTORY  ...",    INSERT  THE  PHRASE,   "  A  DEVELOPMENTALLY  APPROPRIATE", 

RATIONALE  FOR  RECOMMENDATION 

IN  BILINGUAL  EDUCATION  PROGHAMS  FOR  VfeRY  YOUNG  CHILDREN   (  i.e., 
PRESCHOOL  AND  EARLY  ELEMENTARY),    IT  WOULD  BE  L3VEL0PMENTALLY 
INAPPROPRIATE  TO  STUDY  HISTORY  OF  A  NATION,  ETC.,    BECAUSE  CHILDREN 
AT  THIS  LEVEL  OF  DEVELOPMENT  DO  NOT  USUALLY  HAVE  A  WELL-DEFINED 
CONCEPr  OF  TIME.     THE  APPROPRIATE  RESPONSE  WOULD  BE  CULTURAL 
REINFORCEMENT  THROUGH  INVOLVEMENT  OF  PARENTS,   USE  OF  THE  HOME 
LANGUAGE,   THt  USE  OF  STORIES,   RHYMES,   AND  PLAY  ACTIVITIES  WHICH 
HAVE  A  CULTURAL     BASE.     BY  INSERTING  THE  RECOMMENDED  PHRASE  "  A 
DEVELOPMENTALLY  APPROPRIATE"  STUDY  OF  HISTORY  AND  CULTURE.... 
WE  THUS  AVOID  A  POSSIBLE  SITUATION  IN  WHICH  VERY  YOUNG  CHIUDREN 
WOULD  BE  FORCED  'INTO  A  PEDAGOGICALLY  UNSOUND  SITUATION, 
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4.  I  REFER  THE  COMMITTEE  TO  S.   2553,   SEC.   703   (B) ,  PAGE  4, 
LINE  25,  AND  PAGE  5,  tINES  1 , 2 , 3 ,4 ,  5, 6, 7 , 8, AND  9;  AND  S.  2552, 
SEC.   703  (B)    (1),   PAGE  4,   LINES  2*?,  •23,24,  AND  25,  AND  PAGE  5, 
LINES  1,2, 3, 4, 5, AND  6.     RECOMMEND  THAT  THE  ENTIRE  SECTION  BE 
DELETED  FROM  THE  BILLS, 

RATIONALE  FOR  RECOMMENDATION 

A  FULL  PROGRAM  Of  BILINGUAL  EDUCATION  AS  DEFINED  IN  THE 
PRECEEa^ING  SECTION  WOULD  PROVIDE  FOR  ALL  SUBJECT  AREAS  INCLINING 
ART,   MUSIC,   AND  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION,   THUS  ELIMINATING  THE  NEED  FOR 
SECTION  703  (B)   AND  SEC.   703   (B)(1).     THE  ELIMINATION  OF  THIS 
SECTION  WOULD  ALSO  SERVE  TO  DISPEL  THE  IMAGE  THAT  OUR  CULTURALLY 
AND  LINGUISTICALLY  DIFFERENT  CHILDREN  WOULD  BE  SEGREGATED  FOR  ALL 
LEARNING  EXCEPT  ART,  MUSIC,   AND  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION,    IN  WHICH  AREAS 
THEY  WOULD  BE  INTEGRATED  INTO  "REGULAR  CLASSES". 

A  GOOD  BIIINGUAL  EDUCATION  PROGRAM  WILL  RECOGNIZE  THAT 
INTEGRATION  OF  STUDENTS  IN  ALL  CLASSES  CAN  PROVIDE  MANY  OPPOR- 
TUNITIES FOR  LEARNING  FROM  EACH  OTHER  AND  ABOUT  EACH  OTHER. 

5.  I  REFER  THE  COMMITTEE  TO  S.    2553,   SEC.   703,    (E) ,  (b) ,  PAGE 

6,  LINE  14;  and  S.2559,  SEC.  703,    (B),(iv),  PAGE  5,  LINE  25.  DELETE 
THE  PHRASE,   "  THE  COMMISSIONER  SHALL,   BY  REGULATION,  ESTABLISH"... 
AND  SUBSTITUTE  "DIRfCT  THE  COMMISSIONER,    IN  CONSULTATION  WITH  THE 
STATE  EDUCATION  AGENCY,  TO  ESTABLI SH" . . . 

RATIONALE  FOR  RECOMMENDATION 

BECAUSE  THE  SUPREME  COURT  RECOGNIZES  THAT  EDUCATION  ISA 
FUNCTION  OF  >.THE  STATE  (  AS  UPHEU)  IN  THE  RECENT  RODRIGUEZ  CASE 
DECISION)  IT  IS  FSLT  THAT  il^INING  THE  AFORE-MENTIONED  SECTION 
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WITHOirr  THE  RECOMMKNDKD  CHANGE  WOUIJ)  PUT  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT 
IN  DIRECT  CONFLICT  WITH  A  STATE  FUNCTION.  THE  RECOMMENDED  RE  - 
WORDINGCOULD  SERVE  TO  AVOID  THE  CWFLICT. 

CONCLUSION 


ADDRESSING  YOU  TODAY,  TO  STATE  MY  POSITION  AND  TO  MAKE  MY  REC- 
OMMENDATIONS FOR  A  STRONGER  BILINGUAL  EDUCATION  BILL. 

I  AM  REMINDED  OF  THE  WORDS  OF  OUR  LATE,   BELOVED  PRESID^T 
JOHN  FITZGERALD  KENNEDY:   "  CHILDREN  ARE  THE  WORLD'S  MOST  VALUABLE 
RESOURCE  AND  ITS  BEST  HOPE  FOR  THE  FUTURE". 

IT  IS  TIME  THAT  OUR  CHILDREN  BE  GIVEN  PRIORITY  BY  THIS  NATION 
AND  YOUR  EFFORTS  IN  THIS  DIRECTION  ARE  COMMENDED  AND  APPRECIATED. 


GENTLEMEN,   MAY  I  AGAIN  THANK  YOU  FOR  THE  OPPORTUNITY  OF 
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Ourladii  Df  the  Lahe  GDlleqe 


.   4HS.W.24ihST8EET  □  SaN  ANTONIO.  tEXAS  78285  □  43u  67M 

November  13,  1973 


Senator  Edward  M,  Kennedy 
United  States  Senate 
Washington,  D.C.  20510 


Honorable  Senator  Kennedy: 

I  am  pleased  to  send  you  my  written  response  to  the  questions  you  were 
unable  to  pose  during  the  recent  Senate  hearings  on  bilingual  education. 
A  speaking  engagement  at  the  National  Association  for  the  Education  of 
Young  Children  (NAEYC)  Conference  in  Seattle,  Washington,  last  week,  has 
caused  the  delay  in  my  response-    Nevertheless,  I  hope  this  will  be  of 
some  assistance. 

I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to -personally  thank  you  for  the  efforts 
you  are  exerting  in  behalf  of  our  children.    Please  call  upon  me  if  I 
can  be  of  further  assistance. 

Sincerely, 


Gloria  Zamora 


o 
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HB3P0N3fi  TO  QUKSTIONS  3USMITTBD  IN  WRITING  BY  SENATOft  KENNEDY- 
PANEL  ON  STRUCTURE  AND  CONTENT  OF  BILINGUAL  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


(1)  Should  children  with  English  speaking  deflclenoles  be  enrolled 
In  crash  Bngllah  lanauage  oourses  at  the  outset  until  they  can  enter 
regular  olasses  at  an  equal  level  with  their  classmates? 

Th«  teaching  of  English  as  a  Seoond  Language  (E3L)  Is  a  Tltcil 
oomponent  of  a  good  bilingual  education  program,  but  It  must  be 
taught  In  as  stimulating  and  motlvlatlng  an  environment  as  possible* 

We  learn  language  by  exposure  to  1 t  In  «  natural  setting  (In 
oontext),  and  an  opportunity  to  practice  it  eitenslvely  and  over  a 
long  period  of  time.     Native  speakers  of  EHijllsh  hear  and  speak 
their  language  for  about  five  years  before  they  are  asked  to  use 
It  In  an  aoademio  aottlng.     It  Is  my  opinion  that  a  child  enrolled 
In  a  orash  ESL  oourse  In  an  attempt  to  "oatoh  up"  irlth  his  English* 
speaking  peers  would  su  Ter  Irreperable  Intellectual,  aoademio, 
and  psychological  damag:*  In  the  pi'ocess* 

<2)  Should  bilingual  programs  be  fully  bilingual  with  the  children 
essentially  learning  In  both  languages? 

Yea.    In  a  good  b' lingual  program  the  first  deolaion  that  must 

be  made  Is  to  ascertain  each  ohllds*  preferred  mode  of  communloation* 

tfhen  this  Is  determined,  then  the  teacher  can  matoh  the  language 

•f  Instruction  to  his  doainant  language.     His  intellectual  growth 

will  continue  to  be  stimulated  through  the  use  of  hie  home  language 

and  he  will  also  learn  the  seoond  language*     As  he  becomes  more 

proficient  In  the  second  language,  more  instruction  can  take  place 

in  this  language  until  ^he  child  reaches  a  point  at  which  he  can 

function  competently  Ir.  either  language* 


(Gloria  Zamora) 
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(3)  Is  the  goal  of  bilingual  programs  to  permit  ohildren  to 
speak  and  understand  and  learn  in  English  while  they  aoquire 
skills  through  their  native  language  until  they  reach  a  suf- 
ficient level  of  English  language  fluenoy  to  permit  them  to 
operate  in  an  all  English  environment? 

The  goal  of  bilingual  programs  should  bet 

A)to  encourage,  extend,  and  maintain  the  native  language  of 
the  students; 

b)  to  help  the  student  beoome  oompletely  fluent  in  the  seoond 


Children  who  aohieve  the  above  goals  oan  then  independently 
ohoose  which  language  environment  to  operate  in  -  one  or  both- 
it  would  beoome  their  option>    Education  must  provide  options* 

(^)  Or  should  bilingual  programs  be  structured  so  that  there  is 
a  conscious  effort  to  preserve  and  develop  a  fully  bilingual 
capacity  throughout  the  child's  educational  life? 

X  believe  my  response  to  number  three  also  covers  question  four* 

(5)  Should  limited  English  speaking  be  separated  or  should  there 
be  full  integration  with  those  with  no  bilingual  background? 

i  believe  that  segregation  of  children  of  diverse  language 
groups  is  a  pedagcgically  unsound  practice  and  it  my  also  be  a 
violation  of  their  civil  rights.    Children  learn  much  from  each 
other  and  language  is  one  of  these*     A  skillful  teacher  will 
Integrate  children  of  the  two  language  groups  so  that  language 
learning  can  be  stimulated.    Prejudice  is  born  of  fear.  Segre- 
gation of  children  of  diverse  ethnic  backgrounds  would  serve  to 
perpetuate  prejudice.    Integration  can  be  a  magnificent  learning 
experience  for.  all. 


language  -  English. 
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(6)  Are  th«  programs,  fooiD  your  experience,  reoeiving  federal 
funds,  fully  bilingual  programs  or  are  t hay  weighted  heavily 
in  favor  of  teaching  £ngliah  as  a  second  language  with  little 
attempt  to  preserve  the  native  language? 

This  question  must  be  answered  in  several  waysi 
aO  There  are  many  programs  receiving  federal  monies  that  are  token 
bilingual  programs  *•  little  more  than  G3L  programs* 

b)  There  are  bilingual  programs  that  would  like  to  be  fully  bilingual 
but  cannot  find  sufficiently  well-trained  bilingual  teachers  tt> 
staff  the  programs. 

o)  Most  programs  don't  even  teaoh  &3L  welll 

This  is  a  sad  state  of  affairs,  but  we  simply  do  not  have 
adequately  trained  teachers  nor  f!Uf flslently  adequate  ourriouliua. 
3ome  sohool  districts  do  not  even  all^  adequate  time  for  staff 
development  of  their  teachers,  which  is  one  of  the  most  crucial 
components  for  successful  implementation  of  a  good  bilingual  program.' 

(7)  Are  parents  involved  in  the  setting  up  of  bilingual  programs? 
Should  they  be? 

3oi)|e  of  the  existing  programs  have  had  parents  pairticipa.ting  in 
setting  up  the  program*    Others  have  token  participation.  If 
parents  haven't  been  involved,  they  should  be* 

(8)  How  should  the  community  be  involved  in  bilingual  programs? 

The  concept  of  *8hiiU?ed  decision-mtiking*  between  community  and 
sohool  is  my  ohoice,  but  it  oan  be  diffloult  to  implement*    My  own 
personal  opini  onj.  is  that  the  oommunJ.ty  must  be  involved  in  all 
phases  of  the  program  -  its  design  as  well  as  its  day-to-day  opera- 
tion*   When  we  oan  achieve  this,  I  believe  we  will  see  a  great  deal 
of  much  needed  institutional  reform^ 
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Senator.  Mondai.k.  Ms.  KKjivs.  if  vou  liavi*  an  airi)lnne  prohliMU, 
piM-liaps you  .shouUl^^o  jH»xt  i 

Ms.Fi.oKKs.  I  wonlilwait  mil  il  |  )h»  rnd' hnl  I  will  •'■(mk^.nI  . 

Senator  Transton  and  SiMiatcjr  Mondale,  I  wani  to  extiMul  my  ap- 
l)rociatit)n  for  lu'in.u' lunv  at  thi.s  partirnlar  timi\  1  would  liketo  answiM" 
some  quosrions  first  . 

1  do  liavca  report  wliirli  I  ha\i' suhmil trd  to  your  secri'tary  and  at 
thistiuji*  I  wish  to  answer  sonuM|Ui»s(  ions  lirst. 

Senator  Kenmnly  askeil  what  was  tlu»  State  hcv.ird  of  education 
doin.ir  for  hiliniiual  e(hicalion^  I  would  say  tluit  tlie  superintendent  of 
pul)lic  instrurtion  has  snpi)orted  the  <rr()wth  (d'  hiliiiirual  ed\ieation 
in  the  State  of  ('iilii'ornia  and  last  year  he  oj'ixanized  a  task  foree  to 
point  California  sehooLs  in  the  direetion  of  jnojv  hilin^xnal  teachers 
for  ehildren  whose  primary  lan»inai»v  is  not  Kn<rlish.  He  has  a  task 
foreo  and  they  will  he  lookin<:  into  settiui^  statewide  izoals  and  ^ol)- 
joetives,  providin<:  an  overview  of  suhjeet'  matter  content  and  otVor 
iruidolines  for  speeilie  pro^rrams.  1  will  iu)t  u'o  on.  All  of  this  is  in  my 
report. 

.Vlso.  Senator  Kennedy  had  a  concern  ahont  the  eivil  ri<rhts  hill  and 
it  is  dcfniifely  a  eoncern  of  mini».  inasmuch  as  Helvedere  Junior  r[i<rh 
School  has  an  e.xtensiye  hilinirnal-hicultural  e(lucatit)n  l)ro<rrani. 

T  have  :-,n  pereent  l)ilin<:ual-hirultural  stall'.  I  ha\'c  20  additional 
stair  memlxM-s  who  ran  conver.se  in  Spanish — total  of  about  /50  per- 
cent who  are  hilin^jfuiil. 

The  eivil  ri<rhts  hills.  1  helie\-e.  will  in*  /.eroin<x  in  on  the  Los 
An^reies  eity  cshools,  the  ^fexiean- American  stall'  will  be  distributed 
amon^^  all  the  otluM'  schools.  1  partii'ularly  need  them  at  niy  school  in 
order  to  carry  on  the  hilinirual-hieultui-al  |)ro<rraui  that  we  have 
develo()e(l.  So,  yes»  T  do  ha  ve  a  concei'n. 

T  want  to  also  answer  some  of  Senatoi*  Dominiek's  concerns,  even 
thovt<rh  he  is  not  here.  I  woidd  like  to  beixiu,  not  ^vith  the  first  Cjuestion 
that  he  posed,  hut  a  question  that  he  asked  :  why  are  the  second  <>euera- 
t ion  .Asians  sncee.ssfnl  ?  T  wwwi  to  point  out  in  the  Belvedere  coni- 
numity  we  have  Asian-speaking^  people  in  our  conununity.  Lan^uap:ois 
tau<rht  in  the  home,  it  is  tau<rht  in  the  churches,  it  is  constaiitly  re- 
inforced. 'rh(»y  have  seen  success  through  their  lan<rua<re.  This  is  one 
faction  of  our  life  that  we  have  not  had  the  l)rivile<xe  of,  and  that  is 
success.  As  we  were  <>frowin£r  np,  we  were  not  able  to  .sit  in  the  same 
classi-ooni  with  you.  Senator  Mondale.  T  would  not  have  been  able  to 
have  sat  in  the  same  elassi'oom  with  yon.  Senator  Cranston.  Had  I 
s|)oken  a  word  of  Spjinish  while  in  a  class  with  a  nionolin<j:ual  teacher. 
T  would  ha\'e  been  i)laced  out  in  the  hall  and  \vaited  there  until  the 
teaeli(»j' could  conic  out  tf)  me.  T  went  to  East  Lf)s  An<reles,  and  we  .still 
had  teachers  that  weiv  scndinir  a  student  out:  indieatinfz  to  a  .sttident 
that  one  von  walk  in  this  classroom,  von  do  not  speak  Spanish.  So  \ 
answer  Senator  Dominick  that  the  dilference  lies  in  tluit  the  Asians 
have  se(»n  success,  the  Arexicau-Amei-icnns  have  not. 

Senatoi'  AfoxnAr.K.  The  situation  with  r(*cent  Asian  arrivals — is  that 
ind)ued  with  total  suc(*e.=s?  T  renuunber  we  held  hearin^rs  in  the  bay 
area  of  San  Francisco  a  couple  years  aii'o.  \\\^  liad  witnes.ses  there  wlio 
weiv  ))lea<linir  f<)J'  the  very  thinii*  you  ar(vtalkin<r  al)ont. 

Afs.  Fi.oiu'.s.  That  is  correct.  T  was  nierely  nsinir  his  o  nest  ion  at  that 
particular  ti)no,  which  ho  stated  second  generation  Asians  wcrcsuc- 
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rossful.  I  iini  sorrv,  Init  tlicy  inv,  not.  Tlioy  aiv  having  problonis,  (he 
sccoiul  n'riuM'jit ion.  The  lirst  o-ciuTat ion  Asians  will  ntUvst  (o  that  as 


Also  (h(MV.  wni^  another  question — 1  do  not  moan  to  be  disres[)eet  fnl, 
Mr.  Aldridiic  will  tell  von  1  am  a  very  sensitive  person — I  will  say  that 
SiMiator  I)(')mini«;k  inilicatetl,  "Is  that  what  they  talk  at  homeT'  Not 
nieauino;  lo  !)(»  disrespect fn I.  hnt  I  will  corrcet  him,,  that  is  not  <rraiu- 
luatieally  eorroet.  lie  slionhl  have  said,  "Is  that  what  they  speak  at 
homo?" 

I  want  to  oo  into  the  (juestion  that  he  did  pose — before  I  do  that* 
1  will  state  that  I  am  sniH'.  I  am  not  an  Kn,i:'lisli  nnijor  by  no  means, 
uoi- am  I  a  hin^'uai:*i'  major,  bnt  I  wonid  state  that  ap|)ro.\iniately  00 
pereent  of  the  peopli*  in  tlu'  I'nited  States  do  not  s|)eak  ^irrannnati- 
<'ally  eorreet  Kn^irlisli  at  all  times. 

In  order  to  clarity  Senator  Donnniok's  statenKMit  here. 'he  nuule  a 
point  that  he  receiveil  lettiM's  from  ii'raihnites  of  hiiiii  s<*liool  with  such 
pool'  Knglisli,and  1  felt  1  li:ul  to  make  this  eonnnent  at  this  parlieular 
time, 

ITo  did  ask  a  question,  what  ai-e  wc  doin<r  to  teach  Rnn-jish?  AVe 
ai*e  usini:'  l)ilinirnnld)i(:nltnral  e(Jueation  in  order  to  teach  Kn«»lish.  .V 
♦rood  example  is  Belvedere  ,hmior  Hi<;"h  Seliool.  The  report  slates 
and  will  show  we  spend  i)0  pereent  of  I  he  time  emphasizini!:  (lie  Kn<rlish 
lan<j:nai:v  and  TM)  |)ercent  oi'  the  time  em|)liasizin,ir  the  S|)anisli  lan- 
<ruu;j:e.  Wv  jj;\vo  instrnetion  in  Spanish  to  two-thirds  of  the  seliool 
population. 

There  are  I.IMO  stndonts.  .VII  of  (he  seventh  and  eifrhtli  <rraders  are 
in  a  bilin£^nabbicnlt  nral  edneation  pro<rram.  The  s(nden(s  that  come 
into  our  .sehool  ai'e  readin<r  at  4.5  level.  This  is  how  they  eome  into  (he 
seventh  o-pado  level.  readin<jr  at  fourth  u'rade  and  lii'th  month  level 
Tln'onirh  the  nse  of  fornuda-phonies  and  the  Spanish  lanii"ua»i'e.  whieli 
is  so  elo?ely  related — (he  Spanish  lanirnajre  is  a  ])lioneti(!  lan«j!:ua«iG — 
we  lind  (hat  the  stndents  ai"e  inereasin»i'  their  Spanish  lan,iriia<re  about 
To  percent;  and  ineivasinir  their  Knirlish  readin_<r  vocabulary,  comi)i*C' 
liension.  and  increase  of  1  year  4  months  in  7  months.  I  f  yon  look  at 
that  ti<rure  aj^ain,  you  will  note  that  tJiey  are  almost  learninir  2  yeai-s 
for  every  year.  We  have  pi'oven  this  this  i)ast  year.  The  Sth  <i:rade  .stu- 
dents, we  hope,  at  the  end  of  (his  year  will  have  increa.sed  airain  an 
equal  amount  of  time,  and  we  hope  that  in*  the  time  thev  leave  the 
Otii  irrade  and  <ro  into  the  lOth  <rrade,  they  will  have  a  readin^r  skill  of 
loth  ,irrade  level  and  a  eompreliension  skill  of  an  equal  rate. 

A\'hat  is  it  (hat  we  need  ^  A\'e  lU'od  to  expand  the  pi*o^rram  so  we 
wdl  ixo  TOO  pei-eent  bilin<rnal-bicnltural  erlneation. 

Senator  Mo.vn.MJ-:.  Conid  I  interrnpt  there.  I  have  lead  that  in  Cali- 
fornia  \inder  the  RileS'  leadership  you  are  beiriiniinir  proirram  of — T 
do  nor  know  if  yon  wonld  call  it  preschool — earlier  education  t'or  15  or 
20  percent  of  (he  .schoolchildren  of  the  State,  m(n'iu<r  into  the  earlier 
years.  Is  there  a  l)ilin<rnal  component? 

Afs.  Fi.oin-.s.  In  that  nroirram.  yes. 

Senator  ^fo.VD.AnK.  Do  you  not  think  that  is  very  important? 

^fs.  Fi.oHKs.  ^'es,  it  is  very  inq^oi'tant.  bnt  T  beiuii*  of  a  junior  hiirli 
school  feci  that  that  is  a  crucial  a<re,  both  in  their  matui'itv  and  in  their 
education,  and  T  foel  that  the  emphasis  has  to  be  at  the  jnnioi-  hiirh  level. 
I  think  we  need  it  at  t  he  be<xinninir«  yos. 
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Senator  AIoMULK.  I  nni  not in*<rnin»r  that. 

Ms.  FhOKKs.  I  las  I  hat.  holpod  iisaiiv.  is  that  what  vou  aro  saying? 
benator  AIoxoALK.  The  idea  of  thiMjuick  fix  has  not  worked  out 
Ms.  iMxiKKs.  It  has  not. 

Senator  Moxoalk.  hut  vou  need,  do  you  not  think  the  children  need, 
tins  to  .start  earlier  aiul  then  maintain  this  program  through  ? 

Ms.  FumKs.  Yva,  ^\'hat  hus  occurred  in  the  past  througirtitle  VII  is 
that,  tlie students  have  had  kindergart(Mi  thi-ough  third.  For  4  years  this 
program  has  heon  going  on,  hilingual  ethieation,  kindergarten  through 
t  urd.  FA-ery  year  they  have  been  saying  they  are  going  to  exnand  it  to 
the  next  year.  It  is  not  until  this  year  that  tliey  luive  expanded  it;  to  the 
fourtli  grade.  If  you  take  a  look  at  that  Hgure.  4.5  grade  reading  level, 
they  have  lost  the  fifth  and  sixth  grades  road  level.  We  do  have  to  do 
the  I'emedial  work. 

Senator  AroxiULK.  When  we  had  our  witnet?ses,  the  three  top  wit- 
nesses we  had  were  S])anish  ednration.  all  of  them  had  spent  2  or  3  years 
in  subnormal  classes,  because  they  were  different  and  had  language 
problems,  they  were  considered  diimb.  In  fact  they  were  hrillian't  and 
wei'c  hicky  to  woi'k  their  way  out.  They  are  voung!  It  nm.st  be  happen- 
ing in  these  early  yea i*s  to  children  throu<rhont  this  country. 

Ms,  Floi{ks.  ^>s.  When  T  first  went  to  Belvedere  Junior  High  5  years 
ago  we  had  three  EMR  chisses.  We  now  have  only  one.  Those  students 
Iiav(»  been  tested  out.  They  are  not  mentally  retarded.  Thoy  have  a 
language  defi(uency. 

T  al.so  wanted  to  point  out  earlier  to  Senator  Doininick  that  when  I 
first  went  to  Belvedere  JnJiior  High  School,  the  .students  tliere,  all  of 
the  .students  had  to  take  homemaking  and  industrial  art.s,  evei'v  single 
semester  for  :]  years  because  f  hey  were  not  capable  of  havintr  any  kind 
of  othei- academic  subjects.  There  were  no  algebra  cla.sses.  The  students 
havo  gained  sucli  skills  that  they  are  even  dointr  calculus  in  their  basic 
math  skills.  There  was  no  drama.  The  reading  teacher  indicated,  "How 
can  yon  give  the.se  students  drama  when  thev  cainiot  learn  to  read?-' 

Having  taught  in  the  elementary  grades,  T  know  if  you  give  the  stu- 
dent inaterial  tliat  is  relevant,  they  can  leari)  to  read  nnich  quicker 
than  if  you  give  them  something  that  thev  are  not  interested  in. 

To  go  on.  I  wanted  to  j^oint  out  the  bicultnral  as|)ects — T  think  in 
the  bill  yon  indicated  something  to  the  effect  that  you  could  not  antici- 
Date  having  bilinirual  education  in  i)hvsical  education,  art  and  nuisic, 
but  T  want  to  ])oint  out  that  you  can  have  bicultural  education  in  art 
through  the  mosaics;  in  music  through  the  choral  groups  and  mariacbi.; 
in  homemaking  tlir{)Ugh  Mexican  nienns  and  the  makiuir  of  co.stuines 
for  the  folkh)ric{)  *rrou|).  Tn  social  sciences  our  teachers  have  taken  tlie 
American  life  series  and  made  it  releva.nt  to  the  needs  of  the  com- 
nuinity;  Mexican-.-Vmerican  studies.  T  also  want  to  ])oint  out  that 
because  {)f  the  Japanese  community . that  we  have  in  our  ^articular 
conununitv.  we  offer  an  olcctivt^  wh.ich  we  title  Japanese  bilingual- 
bicultural  ediu'ation,  and  some  of  oui*  Mexic'an  students  ai'e  involved 
in  that  particular  subject. 

The  kev  to  the  success  of  tlie  programs  in  the  local  scliools — well  T 
think  you  have  to  have  a  boai*d  of  education  that  is  suj^i^ortive,  a 
superintendent  that  will  go  all  the  wav  out  if  you  have  a  good  pro- 
gram, and  T  am  sorrv  to  have  to  ])ut  it  in  this  maimer,  but  T  think  vou 
also  have  to  have,  a  ^fexican-.-Vmerican  administrator  in  order  to  have 
a  successful  program  in  the  school. 
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SoiKitoi-  CiiANSTuN.  Would  von  dosc-pibo  tlic  pi-obloius  yon  faced  in 
at ( a inin|j:  1 1 10  position  ()t' 5ulniiiii.strat()p  in  the  school  ? 

Afs.  Florks.  It  is  not  a  problem  only  1  liavci  faced,  but  iny  col- 
Icaguos  also  have  raced.  The  principals'of  tbe  loeal  schools,  wben  wo 
\vv\\\  placed  in  vice  priucipa  1  posit  ions  (snl)a(liuinst  rati\'e  positions), 
they  resj)eot;  us,  they  praised  us,  but  yet.  (liey  do  not  listen  aiul  will 
not  implement  i)rograins,  because  they  fear  coinninnity  pressures  (one 
se<jciuent  or  the  other  of  the  ronnuunity) ,  they  fear  the  stalf  relatinn- 
slup  that  they  have  and  so  on.  A  proi>ressi ve  education  pro^rram  foi- 
the  !Mexican-Anierieiin  child  needs  a  principal  iit  the  school  who  will 
move  and  will  not  fear.  I  will  <iO  a  step  further,  T  was  n  special  ap- 
pointment as  an  administrator,  both  as  a  vice  jirincipal  jiiid  then  agani 
as  a  princi  pid.  j 

Asavico.  priiu'ipab  I  atleiuleda  ineetin<r,  :it  the  lii*stnieetin<^  the  su- 
perintendent indicated  to  all  adnunistriitors  there  thai  tluM*e  were  some 
actintr  vice  j)rincipals,  and  that  they  were  equal  to  all.  that  wc  bad 
the  same  assi<rnnients,  the  same  resi)oiisibi Hties,  even  thou^rli  we  cai'- 
i-ied  the  title  of  actin<i:  vice  i^rincijial.  Later  on,  at  that  very  same; 
m(»etin^^  the  .secretary  got  up  and  announoi^d  that  we  could  join  the 
achninistrative  organr/ation  by  picking  uj)  a  form  and  sending  in  our 
check  or  having  it  deducted  fi'om  our  |)av  check.  T  submitted  a  form 
and  there  was  no  deduction  in  the  month  of  October.  In  the  month 
of  X()vemb(u-.  no  deiluction.  Finally.  1  docided  they  did  want  m\- 
money.  In  ,fannnry  1  receivtHi  a  letter  and  they  ijulicnted  to  iiie  that 
the  executive  boai'd  bad  nu4  ainl  decided  that  t  could  join  the  organi- 
zation. It  has  not  been  any  different,  as  a  principal,  tluM-e  still  is  that 
di.scriminat  ion  as  a  special  ai.)pointment.  ro<rardless  of  the  kind  of  job 
1  am  doin<>  at  this  particular  school, 

I  brought  with  me.  a  piMi>osal  from  a  group  of  Ah»xican  American 
administ  i*ators  that  got  together  and  dev-eloped  an  achninistrative 
doctoral  progi'am  in  order  to  put  in  top  lead(U'ship  into  the 
coninumities  that  are  conducting  bilingual  and  bieultural  e(hication. 

Senatoi-  ('i{.\.\sT(t.\.  Is  that  a  repoi't  you  are  going  to  submit  for  the 
record? 

Ms.  FnoKKs.  Yes.  1  have  subfuitted  a  copy  to  you. 
Senator  (  'h.\n'st(^x.  All  right. 

Ms.  Flouks.  Wc  have  asked  that  it  be  funded  under  education  pro- 
fession development  act;part  ( hut  then*  woiv  no  funds  for  it. 

I  also  feel  that  tlu*  colleges  are  doinir  an  outstn nd i ng  jol>  of  training 
teachers,  hut  1  feel  that  we  put  th(>  tiinshinir  touches  on  in  the  ti'aining 
of  teachci-s.  1  have  picked  up  a  proposal  that  was  subnutted  to  the 
f hMilth  Sci(Mice  Fonndati(m — whatisit  ^ 

Senatoiv(  'i{.\Ns*roN.  National  Science  Foundation. 

^Fs.  Fi.omcs.  Yes.  T  have  i-ead  this  proi)Osal.  It  is  an  outstanding 
proposal  that  deals  with  tlui  tniining  of  .stall*  within  the  scliool.  T 
Inive  submitted  that  to  you.  It  wjis  not  fund(;d.  I  think  these  two  are 
outstan(lin<T  pi'o<rrams  and  F  would  like  to  .see  .something  similar  to  • 
these  proposals  funded  sonunvhei'e,  if  not  for  Californiji,  in  one  of  the 
:)ther  States. 

Thank  you. 

Senator  C'lUN'sToN-.  1'bank  you  veiw  much. 

.[The:  information  referred  to  and  .suhsecpiently  supi^lied  by  ^Vfs. 
Flores  follows:]  ' 
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DIIEAK  TtmCUOH  IN  MOTIVATION 


BIUMCFUAL-BIOILTURAL  EDUCATION 


Break  tlirough  in  motivation?   I  prefer  to  feel  that  what  we  have  pro- 
vided is  some  "success"  and  "challenge" --two  ingredients  that  are  quite 
familiar  to  you. 

In  Calif omia,  teachers  were  prohibited  from  teaching  their  classes  in 
any  language  other  than  English,  until  the  late  1960's.    Classroom  failure 
was  assured  for  many  Mexican -American  children  who  were  placed  in  class- 
rooms and  expected  to  achieve  acadonically  in  Sr\glish,  though  they  possessed 
limited  or  no  Hhglish  speaking  skills.    Those  pupils  who  were  successful  at 
achieving  at  levels  coniparablc  to  Ehglish  speaking  pupils  did  so  at  the 
expense  of  their  native  language o    Generally,  the  trend  followed  a  pattern 
where  tho  non-English  speaking  child  struggled  to  learn  English  skills 
while  neglecting  or  losing  -ground  in  his  native  tongue.    The  outcome  was  a 
child  vdio  lacked  proficiency  in  either  language.    Another  unfortunate  result 
of  this  procedure  was  that  tho  child  developed  a  negative  self-image  and 
negative  attitude  about  his  culture. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  you  recognize  the  need  for  a  system  of  inetmac^ ^ 
tion  which  would  not  penalize  the  non -English  spealcing  child. 

Stato  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Wilson  RiZes,  has  supported 
the  growth  of  bilingu.ul  education.    Last  year  he  organized  a  task  force  "to 
point  California  schools  in  the  direction  of  more  bilingual  teaching  for 
children  vrfioso  projnary  language  is  not  English."  (Los  Angeles  Times,  Oct. 
8,  1972  -  "State  Panel  will  Spur  Bilingual  Teaching")'  The  task  force, 
headed  by  Dr.  Elaine  St  owe,  will  analyze  and  make  recommendations.    It  will 
also  "set  statewide  goals  and  objectives,  provide  an  overview  of  basic 
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subject  matter  content,  offer  guidelines  for  specific  programs,  provide  a 
guide  to  budgeting  for  such  programs,  and  sum  up  expert  thinking  on 
bilingual  teaching." 

Our  educational  systems  must  scmitinize  and  become  intimateily  in- 
volved in  the  quest  for  new  insights  and  solutions.    They  cannot  stand 
oblivious  to  agitation  and  discontent:    to  the  demand  of  eveiy  man  to  find 
pride  in  his  past  and  dignity  in  his  future. 

Bilingual/bioultural  education  holds  great  promise  for  the  removal  of 
this  barrier  and  mast  bo  an  integral  part  of  any  educational  system  that 
is  to  £iffoi^  that  education  guaranteed  eveiy  child  luader  the  constitution. 
The  concept  of  "cultural  deprivation"  has  frequently  been  used  when 
speaking  of  "culturally  different"  children.    The  negative  term  "deprivation" 
iinplies  that  non-Anglo  minority  groups  do  not  possess  a  "culture"  iWch  can 
be  wtilized  or  enhanced  by  the  schools.    The  schools  can  no  longer  assume 
the  task  of  "making  up"  for  so-called  "cultural  dof ioieooy"  or  "culturally 
disadvantaged"  by  forcing  an  "assimilation"  vrfiich  disregards  cultural 
diversity  and  cultural  plur-alism*    Cultural  differences  must  be  viewed  as 
positive  and  bicultural  educational  directions  to  meet  these  differences 
must  be  endorsed. 
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PRCQRA14S 

Lot's  consider  biKjiguajL  education.    There  are  three  basic 
approaches ; 

One:     Fluency  and  literacy  in  both  languages  are  not  equally 

6B5>hasizied-    Initial  instructicn,  however,  is  in  the  native 
language.    The  ultimate  objective  is  tor  the  pupil  to  attain 
fluency  in  the  second  language.    This  approach  has  been  used 
In  the  N.E.S,  progra^ns  (Non-English  Tpeaking)  or  the  B.S.L. 
programs  (English  as  a  Second  Language). 

Two:     Fluency  and  literacy  in  the  English  language  heavily 

CHi^hasized,    Insertion  of  the  second  language  only  for  clari- 
fication purpose.    This  approach  has  been  used  to  "wean"  a 
student  from  his  "mother  tongue "v-technicjiie  most  commonly  used. 

Three;  Fluency  and  literacy  in  both  languages  are  heavily  er33hasized. 
Equal  amount  of  time  is  spent  in  reading  and  writing,  both  in 
Bhglish  and  the  second  language. 
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BELVEDERE  PROQRAM 


The  enrollment  at  Belvedere  Junj.or  High  School  for  the  fiscal  year 
1972-73  was  1,9U0.    The  minority  percentage  (i.e.,  Spanish  surname)  is 
99?^,  with  tho  transiency  rate  at  about  5$%*    7$%  of  tho  st\idonts  qualify 
for  tho  Federal  Qovemment  Free  Lunch  Program. 


determined  that  90^  of  the  community  speak  Spanish  as  a  mother  tonguo. 
To  clarify  this  we  can  indicate  that  our  students  come  from  homes  in  ^ch 
Spanish  is  spoken  solely,  or  from  homes  in  which  both  Spanish  and  English 
are  spoken. 

Using  the  CTBS  (Comprehensive  Tests  of  Basic  Skills)  as  a  measuring 
instrument,  pupils  coming  from  feeder  elementary  schools  are  at  a  1;.$ 
reading  level.    In  fact,  32.3^  of  the  Mexican-American  students  in  the  Los 
Angeles  Unified  School  District  are  more  than  three  years  bolow  grade  level 
when  they  graduate  from  high  school.    This  can  bo  con^jared  with  the 
California  average  of  22.15S.    Perhaps  this  data  supports  the  tragic  figure 
that  nearly  So^  of  the  Mexican-American  students  drop  out  of  high  school 
in  East  Los  Angeles. 

The  initial  step  toward  raising  the  children's  achievement  in  relation 
to  their  educational  and  cultural  needs  was  to  lower  tho  pupil-teacher 
ratio,  with  the  assistance  of  tho  educational  aides,  and  parents  and  tutors 
in  the  classroom.    This  step  was  designed  primarily  to  increase  individual- 
ized instruction,  but  also  to  allow  active  community  involvenent  in  the 
project t 

The  specific  objectives  of  the  bilingual/bicultural  curriculum  were. 


in  a  student  and  parent  stirvey  taken  by  the  Title  I  staff,  it  was 
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(1)  to  ftllow  students  to  duvclop  oolf-concopts  through  identification  with  • 
rolovant  c\irric\\lm  and  (2)  to  allow  students  to  achieve  oducntionally* 
Tlie  biling\ial  olemont  would  be  enphasized  tlirough  Linguage  Arts  (aural, 
oral,  reading,  writing) •    The  bicultural  component  would  be  omphasisod 
through:    (l)  L?mguage  Arts  (Ghicano  and  Moxicano  Litoratui'e),  (2)  History 
(History  of  the  Southwest),  (3)  >Vrt  (Mexicano  and  Chicane  Art),  and  (h) 
Contemporary  E^vonts  (analysis  of  barrio  problems.  Chicane  movement). 
Parent  participation  would  be  in  the  form  of  volunteer  classroom  tutoring, 
advisory  council  interaction,  and  Parent -Teacher  Convorsacionos.  Student 
involveir.ent  outside  the  classroom  would  involve  tutoring  at  feeder  elemon- 
taiy  schools  and  Big-Brother,  Big -Sister  activities  where  thoy  would  act 
as  chapcrones  for  visiting  elementary  pupils. 

Belvedere  was  able  to  staff  the  Title  I  Reading  Coirponent  with  3  mono- 
lingual teachers  and  3  bilingual  teachers.    The  schedule  for  the  year  in- 
cluded 90  minute  classes  meeting  every  other  day  with  lifednesday  as  the 
common  class  day  (i«o.,  Monday,  Thursday,  Periods  l-3-"5i  90  minutes,* 
Tuesday,  Friday,  Periods  2-U-6,  90  minutes;  lifednesday.  Periods. 1  through  6). 
The  decision  was  made  by  the  staff  to  iJiiplomont'  the  following  concept:  The 
seventh  grade  student  body  with  the  exclusion  of  EMR,  ESL,  and  EH  pupils 
were  identified  as  the  project  participants. 

2  Classrooms:    Bilingual  Instructional  Model 
5  ^"     "  I 


English 
minutes 


Spanish 
U5  minutes 
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V/ithii.  a  regidar  90"-niiimte  class  period,  pupils  are  oxchangod  while 
tpiichei'S  and  aides  remain  in  the  classrooms. 

This  model  was  an  internal  school  modification  for  the  following 
reasons : 

—shortage  of  bilingual  Language  Arts  teachers 
— Qconony  in  purchase  of  materials  due  to  liinited  budget 
Fortunately,  the  classes  were  all  located  in  the  same  building  complex  so 
the  movements  of  pupils  was  orderly.    Pupils  made  the  switch  with  the 
adjacent  classrooms'  pupils  at  tho  end  of  U5  minutes  of  instruction. 
This  framework  gave  the  pupils  the  benefit  of  dual  concepts  (Biglish  and 
Spanish)  within  one  90-minute  class.    Students  would  remain  with  their 
assigned  reading  teachers  on  V/ednosday. 

The  biggest  factor  in  setting  up  a  bilingual  program  like  the  one  at 
Belvedere  is  tho  attitude  of  the  toachors.    The  community '  obviously  sup- 
poi^ed  a  bilingual  program.    The  next  step  was  to  sell  the  idea  to  the 
staff.    Fortunately,  Belvedere's  staff  was  receptive  to  the  idea.  Running 
Sfuch  a  program  was  in  effect  a  double  work  load  for  the  teachers  because, 
while  tho  rest  of  the  staff  was  teaching  six'  classes,  they  were  teaching 
12  due  te  the  bilingual  structure.    The  motivation  and  desire  of  the 
Title  I  staff  to  fulfill  the  needs  of  the  children  and  the  community  was 
vital  to  tho  success  of  the  program. 

Pre -school  in  service  training  was  set  up  to  train  new  teachers  and 
aides  in  the  Formula  Phonics  Reading  Program.    The  teachers  who  would  com- 
prise the  Bilingual  Staff  wesro  provided  in-service  in  the  techniqaes  of 
teaching  Spanish.    Resource  materials  were  also  developed  during  thie 
period.    Staff  members  were  encouraged  to  develop  resources  and  iii5)lement 
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now  ideas  basod  on  tholr  ojcporionco  and  knowledge  of  the  MeocLcan-American 
student.    Emphasis  was  placed  on  pupil  understanding  and  appreciatioi  of 
their  Mexican-AmGirican  heritage  •    This  enphasis  ^prevailed  throughout  the 
year. 

Staff  workshops  were  held  during  tho  year  to  devise  new  materials  and 
to  push  the  issue  of  unity  and  a  commoness  ±n  the  project.    The  in-service 
training  also  made  new  teachers  aware  of  the  children's  immediate  comiminity, 
of  how  language  affects  them,  and  the  children's  heritage. 

Informal  staff  meetings  were  held  frequently.    The  purpose  was  to 
evaluate  progress  of  the  project,  resolve  common  concerns,  and  share  ideas. 
Bducatioial  aides  were  in  attendance  at  all  in-service  sessions  and  staff 
meetings.    The  aides  were  considered  a  vital  asset  to  the  instructional 
program.    They  were  iirportant  in  developing  the  concep'^  of  teamwork.  Their 
importance  was  noted  by  the  fact  that  they  were  consickred  as  coninunity 
teachoTD  by  the  teachers  who  worked  vdth  them. 

Staff  members,  without  too  much  encouragement j  became  active  in  school 
activities  of  all  types.    Their  attendance  at  various  school  functions 
enabled  them  to  gain  the  confidence  and  respect  of  the  parents  of  the  project 
pupils.    The  staff  desire  to  take  pupils  on  curricuiar  tours  allowed  pupils 
to  gain  exposure  to  experiences  and  activities  \Wch  exist  beyond  their 
community. 

A  Bilingual  Advisory  Committee  was  organized  to  allow  representation 
from  the  community  in  the  program.    Its  pui^oee  was  to  keep  the  parents  in-, 
formed  of  the  ri^os^^sa  of  the  program  and  to  allow  parent  input  through 
recomnwndatians  for  a  more  effective  program*    Since  "the  staff  works  closely 
with  the  community,  it  was  relatively  easy  to  opganize  an  advisory  commit tae. 
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ElQcted  officers  of  this  coniQittee  were  involved  in  the  selection  of 


Educational  Aides  for  the  program. 


Several  steps  were  taken  to  insure  active  consnunity  involvement. 
Parents  were  freqpiontly  encouraged  by  the  staff  to  visit  the  classes  to  see 
what  vas  going  on.    Teachers  and  aides  made  several  tolophone  calls  prior  to 
Parent  Conversaciones  to  invite  parents  to  come  and  neet  them.    Parents  and 
cominunity  merobers  were  recruited  as  tutors  whenever  possible.    They  were 
also  invited  along  on  curricular  tours  with  the  teachers  and  pupils.  A 
fcjf  parents  were  hired  as  Coimnanity  Represwtatives  to  assist  in  the  program 
and  to  work  as  community  liaisons <    Whenever  possible,  parents  were  encouraged 
to  interview  for  openings  in  the  Educational  Aide  staff. 

I  mentioned  previously  that  the  attitude  of  the  stuff  was  an  important 
factor  in  the  success  of  the  program.    The  same  can  be  said  of  the 
conmunity.    With  their  help,  support,  and  encouragement,  the  program  was 
able  to  f\anctian  more  smoothly  than  the  previous  year. 
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BELVEDERE  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 
Instructional  SgtvIccs 


Goals  of  a  nilln;;ual-Biculturr\l  Reading  Program 


POINT  OF  VIEW: 

The  teaching  of  bilinr,ual  reading  is  directed  toward  the  orogrcssive  development 
of  the  students  ability  to  corranunicate  effectively  through  the  skills  of  listening, 
speaking,  reading  and  writing  in  Spanish  and  English.    Understanding  and  appreciation 
of  himself,  his  ancestry,  his  comaunicy,  tho  epicures  influencing*  him,  and  of  the 
people  of  Hispanic  and  English  speaking  countries  and  their  cultures  are  an  integral 
part  of  the  development  of  bilingualisn. 

The  order  of  cnphasis  in  beginning  language  study  Is  listening  and  speaking,  thea 
reading  and  wriring.    The  skills  cf  listening,  and  speaking  are  developed  through 
extensive  and  varied  imitative  practicds.    Reading  will  be  developed  through 
naterial  practiced  orally.    Finally,  material  learned  through  listening,  speaking, 
and  reading  is  practiced  in  written  form. 

As  pupils  progress  froc  basic  stages  to  complex  ones,  listening  and  speaking  will 
continue  while  reading  and  writing  receive  increased  emphasis.    Reading  for  compre- 
hension will  bcJ  extended  and  attention  will  be  directed  to  the  development  of 
literary  appreciation.     Instruction  will  be  carried  out  with  use  of  culturally 
relevant  materials. 


Students  wlil  participate  in  a  bilingual  reading  program  in  order  to  derive  the 
followlnR  values  or  benefits: 

-  Tha  student  will  r.ain  media  for  thinking  and  acquiring  knowledge  as  well  as  a 
breath  of  outlook  through  use  of  both  of  his  native  languages; 
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He  will  bococic  a  pronrtasiviily  more  Involved  citizen  since  hci  will  be  able 
tc  tljink  an.'  act  laorc  intelligently  in  all  aspects  of  his  local,  national, 
anJ  intern.itional  life  through  his  Enslish  and  Spanish  Lansiiayc  abilities. 
Tho  stuJont  will  sain  kr^owledge  an  J  uso  of  two  languap.os  which  will  broaden 
and  atrenjithun  vocational  opportuniticr  in  many  fields. 

The  study  and  use  of  two  languages  will  significantly  broaden  the  possibilities 
00  creative  thousht  and  action- 

Thvi  student  will  Katn  greater  Insight  into  the  values  of  his  own  cultures  which 
will  enable  incrcaslag  respect  for  his  own  boliafa  and  attitudes  and  acquire 
a  better  perspective  of  his  values; 

The  student  will  servj  as  a  positive  force  to  improve  and  maintain  harmonious 
relationships  amfmp  the  people  of  his  local  community  as  well  as  those  of  the 
iarctif  community  I 

The  student  will  Sain  appreciation  of  his  ctistoms,  bicultural  development  and 
total  history  in  order  to  foster  development  of  a  positive  self  iinar;e. 
Strenfithenlnp  ant!  preservation  of  the  family  through  the  development  of  coranon 
languages  between  off-sprlnr.s  aad  parents  is  one  of  the  most  imprtant  outgrowth: 
of  a  bilingual  program. 

The  dovclopraont  of  a  stable  and  cnlifjhtcned  community  and  a  humane  society  are 
goals  of  a  bilingual-bicultural  reading  program. 

Each  pupil  will  maintain  or  develop  proficiencies,  knowledge,  and  attitudes 
that  arc  possible  only  through  a  bilingual  reading  program. 
Understand  the  political  motivations  of  peoples  in  the  English  sneaking  and 
Spanish  spcakin-.;  world. 

Understand  and  appreciate  the  cultural  and  Individual  diversity  within  this 
country. 
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-  Provide  the  opportunity  to  all  students  to  study  the  languages  in  use  in 
their  community  on  a  formal  nnd  daily  basis. 

-  Provide  opportunity  for  native  speakers  of  a  language  to  continue  development 
and  proficiency  in  their  native  lanf^uages . 

-  To  develop  literacy  in  the  languages  of  the  consnunity. 

TERMINAL  OBJECTIVES: 

A  major  aim  of  a  bilingual-bicultural  rcadinp,  program  Is  to  develop  the  pupil's 
ability  to  read  twc  languages,    Ueadln.-j  is  part  of  the  comnunication  cycle  of 
listening,  speaking,  reading,  and  writing.    The  other  three  counnunication  skills 
will  be  taught  as  needed  to  reinforce  and  refine  skills  important  for  best  performance 
in  reading:.    The  following  terminal  objectives  will  be  taught  progressively  from 
the  most  basic  to  the  most  complex  levels. 

-  Develop  ability  to  recognize  words  independently  through  the  use  of  contextual 
and  configuration  clues,  structural  and  phonetic  analysis. 

-  Improve  ability  to  obtain  literal  meaning  from  what  is  read  and  to  use 
information  gained  from  reading. 

-  Build  an  adequate  functional  vocabulary. 

-  Learn  to  use  the  fundamental  skills  effectively  for  better  reading  performance 
in  school  subjects  and  practical  situations. 

»  Learn  to  use  the  skills  of  listening,  speakin2t  and  writing  as  they  are  needed 

to  reinforce  and  refine  performance  in  reading. 
-!  Improve  ability  tc  rea:\  boots,  periodicals,  and  newepapers. 

-  Develop  readinj'  skills  to  highest  possible  peak  of  attainment  and  to  challenge 
the  full  use  of  abilities. 

-  Development  the  ability  to  select  inaterial  appropriate  to  individual  interest 
and  purpose. 

-  Develop  more  discriminating  tastes  in  reading. 
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-  Learn  to  set  personal  goala  nnU  evaluate  piirsonal  achievement. 

-  Use  ideas  gained  from  reading  in  problem  solving. 

-•Develop  the  habit  of  reading  a  wlrlo  variety  of  books  and  periodicals. 

-  Develop  an  enduring  habit  cf  reading  for  r^ti^isurc  and  profit  as  a  leisure 
activity. 

-  Apply  readinc  skills  learned  in  a  variety  of  practical  situations. 

-  Perceive  subtle  fia  well  as  obvious  raaninss  of  material  r^ad. 

-  Devtilop  ability  to  discuss  effectively,  in      small  group i,  i.leas  gained  from 
reading. 

-  Increase  capacity  for  attention,  concentration,  and  dlllGunt  work  habits. 

-  Increase  ability  to  sot  individual  z^ala  and  tivaluate  personal  achievement. 

-  Work  toward  mastery  of  more  complex  word  recof:nltion  and  vocabulary  bttllding 
skills. 

-  Perceive  rolationshlps  within  sentences,  parnj;t?.phs,  and  entire  selections  of 
increasing  complexity  and  mnturlty. 

-  Understand  literal  neanins  of  increasingly  difficult  material  in  various 
subject  areas. 

-  Develop  positive  and  realistic  self-concepts  of  reading  abilities  through  use 
of  dia^;iii>stlc  measures,  observation,  and  collections  of  data  to  provide 
K'lidance;  such  dia/tnosis  to  begin  during  the  first  week  and  continue  through- 
out the  semester. 

-  Learn  that  flexibility  of  reading  rate  may  lead  to  greater  comprehension;  that 
rate  of  reading  should  be  adjusted  to  the  demands  of  the  material  and  the 
purpose  for  which  it  is  read. 

-  Test  the  accuracy  and  thoroughness  of  comprehension  by  frequent  participation 
in  purposeful  sraall-group  discussions. 
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ATTAINMENT  GOAL: 

The  median  achievement  of  all  studonts  will  bo  ralsud  hy  more  tlian  one  grade  norm 
each  month  of  Instruction  In  English  and  Spanish  languapc  dcvelopncnt, 

PARENT  ADVISORY  APPROVAL: 

DATE:      Wednesday,  March  28,  1973 

BY:      Connie  tee  fomcj  of  representatives  of  the  school  advisory  councils 


-  Principals'  Advisory  Council 


-  9ch  Grade  Compensatory  Education  Title  1  Reading,  Pro<iram 


-  7ch  Grade  Compensatory  Education  Title  I  Readl\i5  Pro(>raa 


Mcnbers  of  the  Goals  Connlttee,  School  Preferred  Reading  Prograin. 


Joseph  Flores 
Francisco  Hernandez 
Joseph  Kowalson 


Richard  Stunpe 
Yolanda  Tarango 
Salvador  Gonzales 
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:  Souiilor  Ckansto.sv  .Mr.  l\oili*i^noz. 

Mr.  RonuiovK/.  Tlunik  voii,  S<Muilor  Cnmston.  r.et  me  first  say  thai 

■  I  am  Ak\\  Ko(lri«riuv.,  iissi'staiit  to  tlio  tliro.ctor  of  Vnlivd  Commu- 
=  nity  Services  of  Boston,  and  T  <:oine  boforc  you  iis  rluiirmjin  of  (ho 
/  State  Advisory  Coimnitttv  on  Bilinnjuiil  Education. 

Wo  iiro.  snbmittinfi:  to  vou  a  copy  of  tluv  ^rassacluisott.^  ]^ilin<i:ua] 
:  iMlucation  Act  and  iv^nilations  1  hat  jro  alon*!:  Nvith  tliat  act,  (U'iiniii<r  tlu' 
operation  of  oui*  prop'am  in  Massaclmsotts. 

As  the  cJuurJiian  of  tJiO  State^  Atlvisory  Conunittoo.  it  is  my  I'osponsi- 
: .  bility  in  conctMt  with  some     ni(Mub(M*.s  of  that  (»oinmittco  statewide  to 

■  ;worfv  along  with  tho  State's  biliniraal  stalV,  and  tlio  bilin;irual  bureau, 
!  in  t\\{\  process  of  implement  iii»r  the  first  mandatory  l)ilin<ruabbic\iltural 

education  act  in  this  Nation.  It  is  also  our  function  to  advise  the  State 
: :  board  of  cchication  on  policies  and  regulations  airectin<«:  oui*  far-i'cach- 

■  in<;  le<i:islation. 

T  think  that  tlic  pieces  of  Icfxislation  that  wc  aiv  discussin»r.  S.  2552 
;  and  S.  25:"):!,  arc  rather  far  reachin<:aml  are  befriiuiin^r  to  deal  with  tlu* 
;  many  mnh.iple  needs  of  bilingual  education  in  tliis  Xation.  T  want  to 
i  conunend  your  stall*,  the  stnll'  of  this  committee  aiul  your  personal 
stair,  Ijoth  Senator  Kcmiedy.  and  yoni-self  Senator  Cranston,  for  the 
work  that  has  beeinlone. 

T  also  want  to  speiul  some  time  talkin;;  to  the  structure  of  bilin^^ual 
cdiication  above?  and  b<>von<l  title  YIT  and  the  aniendments  we  arc  deal- 
innr  with  here  tfxhiy.  T  thijdc  it  is  rather  dillicult  in  a  nation  tluit  has 
:  had  a  raci.st  hi.story  liico  ours  to  be  a  nonwhitc  person,  a  minority  per- 
son, and  to  adv(K'ate  for  profrress  in  that  same  nation  when  you  know 
that  your  advocatin^r  t.<)  correct  willful  errors  that  created  a  ne<?:itivc 
condition  for  us  us  a  ^"people."  and  it  is  kind  of  (nfficuit  for  mc  sittiufi: 
here  and  in  my  role  a.s  State  chairman  of  ^rassachusetts'  advisory 
eonunittco  to  return  home  and  to  explain  that  thiii<rs  arc  <>:cttin^  better, 

■  when  in  fact  T  do  not  believe  thin«rs  are  <i:ettin<r  better,  but  I  will  not 
participate  in  tlio  process  of  pnttin^r  down  people  who  are  trying  to 
make  it  better  that  mnch  faster,  as  T  think  you  lof2:islators  are  doing. 

But  T  think  that  in  dealing  with  structures  and  directions  in  bilin- 
gual education  we  have  got  to  be<:in  to  delve  into  some  very  hard 
questions.  For  instance;  wlien  we  started  dealing  with  bilingual  edu- 
cation in  Massacliusetts.  we  found  by  attending  national  meetings  that 
there  is  a  unique  correlation  between  bilingual  education  acceptance 
in  a  State  and  its  nonacceptance  and  the  size  of  lingnistic  populatioji 
in  tliat  State.  The  correlation  is  rather  simple. 

The  smaller  the  linguistiit  minority,  the  moix>  acceptable  bilingual 
programs  are.  The  larger  the  linguistic  minority,  the  mon^  resistance  to 
;  bilingual  programs.  '  : 

T  tliink  that  some  attention  has  to  be  paid  to  that  phenomena,  be- 
cause T  do  think  there  is  an  economic  reality  to  be  considered  ;  that  if 
we  take  bilingual  educatioi)  aad  bilingualism  to  its  fullest  and  further- 
est  point,  wc  know  that  we  are  talkin<r  about,  developing  a  classroom 
situation,  where  those  people  most  able  to  teach  children,  cidtui-ally: 
:  as  well  as  academically,  are  those  people  responsible  for  carrying  on 
.  the  prorrrams. 

Now  if  you  take  tills  concept  in  your  own  State,  and  a  State  like 
New  York,  yon  will  undei-stand  ouicky  why  certain  types  of  resistance 
presents  itself  to  bilingualism.  Many  people  imagine  their  jobs  to  be 
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throat(Munl  in  the  tt'iicluT  |)rt)f('s.si()n.  I  liavo  soon  (his  type  of  roaction 
in  tlio  past,  aiiu)n*r  toadu'i's  of  Kn<rlish  a.s  a  socond' hui<rua«ro.  Tin* 
question  bcconios  wUvw  aiv  wo  <r()inir  to  ho^  I  think  if  wo  adniit  foi* 
ono  second  that  hilin^iialism  hosidos'boinii;  ivsistod  hooauso.  of  normal 
if^noranco  is  rosislod  and  will  ooiitiiiuo  to  ho  rosistcd  in  this  Nation 
by  n\oi"o  sophist ioahnl  ])iM)ph»  who  undoi-sland  oortain  oi'onomio  inipli- 
ration  in  tornisof  jobs,  joh  prolooiion  in  (lio  (oaohor  profession,  and  in 
the  administration  of  (hat  profession,  that  we  wonid  he  somowliat 
ipiorant  if  we  did  not  aceept  this  ivality.  I  felt  a  need  to  say  that 
because.  I  fount!  that  in  most  l)ilin»rHjd  eontVronees  tlirou^rhont  tliis 
Natioj)— and  [  have  a.ttended  many— (hat  most  people  really  <xo  away 
just  tlunkinor  that  people  j]jst  do 'not  understand  our  froal's,  I  tliink 
tluit  is  very  dangerous  ni](lerestimation  of  people's  ability  to  ciremn- 
vcnt  Some  irood  ideas  in  (hiscoiinti-y. 

To  fully  aehievo  the  <roals  of  hiiingualism,  one  part  of  me  says  tliat 
w'C  really  have  to  do  it  on  a  looal  level. 

I  do  iiot  think  it  is  the  intention  of  our  type  of  federalism,  and  I 
think  it  is  eloar  in  our  iiational  le<iislation  to  have  a  national  education 
sysfeni.  We  do  not  advocate  that  in  our  Constitution.  It  is  not  part  of 
our  <xovennnenlal  jiroeess.  We  do  leave  these  issues  of  educai  ion  to  the 
States. 

But  I  wouhl  oiler  an  analofry.  had  wc  reaJly  left  the  issues  of 
dose f2:re^at ion  to  (lie  States,  where  would  wo  ho  today?  I  think  that 
is  anala<rons  heeauso  I  think  wc  are  leavin<i:  a  primary  noliey  issue  of 
bilin<^ual  education  lo  (he  Slates,  when  wc  talk  about  a*ppi'opriations 
of  $i;^r)  million,  Avhit  h  is  an  authorization,  and  not  an  appropriation; 
and  when  we  spenrl  the  $.'Jr)  million  thro]i<rhont  these  States,  and  we 
see  liow  little  <rets  in  the  hands  of  certain  populations,  we  know  that 
wo  arc  talkin^r.  hopofidly  oidy  of  sood  money  to  stimulate  creativity 
on  the  l(>cal  level,  so  thai  .States  and  local  school  systems  can  take  uj) 
their  a])propriate  i-osponsihility. 

I  jump  haek  to  my  c{)Vrehition  that  the  hir<i^cr  the  lin<ruistic 

minority  population,  the  least  apt  any  State  will  he  to  le<rislate  for 
that  po|)ulation.  heeaus(>  of  tlie  exorbitant  expenses  that  State  will 
hrin^r  npon  itself  and  because  that  State  and  its  le<rislators  know  that 
to  deny  that  lin^uistir  minority  lias  no  real  politicar  implications. 
These  are  realities,  realities  that",  wc  have  to  deal  with  in  this  process. 

In  iMa.ssnchnsotts  we  dealt  with  it  niul  we  were  lucky  because  we  were 
on  the  othei-  side  of  th.at  correlation.  We  hatl  a  rather  small  linnruistic 
popidation.  and  it  is  our  estinuition  that  perhaps 40,000  children  in  the 
entire  State  would  use  our  bilin<rual  prof^ram  if  it  W(»re  totally  im- 
])leniented.  AA'  e.  pros(uitly  ha\'e  i:?0,0()0  children  in  the  program. 

'Fhe  ])roirrani  is  mandatoiw.  It  does  cover  the  provi.^:ions  that  some 
lMM)'ple  are  still  seekinir  in  theii'  States,  such  as  roi^ulatioiis  for  teachers 
who  are  traehinic  in  the  program,  delhutions  of  the  character  of  the 
l)ro«rran^.  We  do  havi*  a  fairly  adecjuale  reiml)urseme]it  p]*ocedure  that 
reimbui'sos  al>ove  and  bi^yond  the  noi'mal  pei*  public  expenditure  in 
that  rity  or  town.  and.  in  fact.  I  know  my  title  VII  people  would  be 
.somewhat  upset,  tlu^  title  \'ll  moiu'y  for  proirram  operation  in  ifassa- 
rhusetts  is  relat  ivi'ly  Mnneccssaiw. 

Title  VfT  money  fur  r('S(»arch  for  development,  for  teacher  traininir. 
for  innovation  is  vcr\*  lUM-'o.ssary,  hoeause  wo  do  not  have  the  moans  of 
gettinnr those  types  of  funds  from  our  present  State  prosfranu 
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^J{is.sachiiseiit)  is  dUlVfoiK  IVuni  oLlior  States,  us  witnessed  in  our 
hisl.  elect In.'  iiatioujil  one. 

1  am  tryin^^  to  ligure  a  \v:iy  that  some  da.y  we  can  get  this  type  of 
local  responsibility  distributed  throu.i^diout  the  5U  States,  and  1  lind 
that  the  only  way  wv  caji  really  «^uannnee  local  responsibility  is  to 
go  beyond  title  VII  types  of  leLnslation,  which  I  think  are  a((oquate 
bandages  for  IDTli  and  adet[nately  respond  to  the  type  of  sitnaliou  that 
we  are  pre|)jired  to  deal  wiih  now,  considering'^the.  lack  of  trained 
teachers  nationally,  et  cetera:  but  1  think,  in  tlie  long  run,  if  we  are 
really,  truly  concerned  with  the  qiudity  of  education  aiul  harmony 
among  the  diirerent  peo[)Ie  of  (his  Xatioii  wlu)  refuse  continually  to  be 
melted  (lown,  that  we  are  going  to  have  to  deal  with  the  question  of 
some  Federal  impositions  on  States,  on  standards  of  education,  and 
wo  are  going  to  have  to  raise  the  tjuostion  one  (hiy  of  some  mininnil 
Federal  coiiti'ols  on  the  (piality  of  edufation  throiighont  the  ]S'ation. 

It  frightens  nu^  lo  think  that  our  education  nationally  is  such  that 
it  w()uhl  allow  a  relatively  alllnent  State  to  al)andon  its  minority  com- 
nnmity  by  defniuling  its  scliool  system  and  moving  into  a  private 
school  situation,  leaving  those  nonwhite  citizens  that  would  renuiin 
in  jniblic  school  to  provide  education  at  the  level  of  their  own  taxing 
al>ility,  which  would  be  fairly  nunimal.  but,  under  our  existing  Fed- 
eral legislation,  and  our  existing  laws,  that  can  happen  in  this  country. 
A  whole  po|ndation  can  be  abandoned.  We  are  seeing  this  in  some  cities 
in  the  South  where  that  city  will  refuse  to  raise  taxes.  We  sec  iliis 
happen  in  cities  wlun-e  the  elderly  ])opulation  begins  to  outnumber 
the  families,  you  see,  so  this  is  possible  and  can  ha]>pen. 

T  use  that  analcogy  again  because  T  want  you  to  imagine  the  same 
problem  thatexi.-^ts  with  that  of  large  linguistic  minority  populations. 
When  I  visited  Illinois  to  consult  with  them  on  ways  of  initiating 
bilingual  legislation  for  their  State,  arul  they  explained  to  me  they 
were  spending  Juore  money  in  Thicago  tlian  we  were  in  all  of  Mn.ssii- 
cluisetts.  T  was  somewhat  ex^'ited.  but,  when  they  explained  to  me  bow 
that  money  was  bein»r  spent,  and  let  me  know  that  it  was  total  100 
percent  funding  of  all  bilin.<xual  programs,  and  how  proud  they  were, 
I  became  somewhat  shocked,  because  T  was  fully  aware  at  that  time 
that,  when  they  were  talking  about  covering  10.000  children  in  Chicago 
biliutrualiy,  that  they  were  also  talking  about  alleviating  tlu'  citizens 
of  Chicago  from  their  tax  burden  for  those  children,  and  there f\T re 
removin<T  the  $D00  dim-  i>upil  cost  times  10.000  children  from  the  citi- 
z(»nsof  r!ucag<\  shiftiiur  lhat  responsibilitv  to  the  Sfate  <rovernment 
and  tlu'refon>  l^aviuir  that  nuiny  extra  dollars,  perhaps  $000,000.  to 
shareanujuir  their  other  students. 

These  types  of  examjdes  made  me  conclude  that  the  responsibility 
of  funding  sliould  nevei*  really  be  moved  from  tJie  local  tax  base,  un- 
less we. are  really  fully  adennately  ]ire]iared  to  take  on  a  national  re- 
sponsibility, which  T  do  not  think  we  are  goinc:  to  do. 

The  }ioint  being.  Senator  Cranston,  that  unless  we  stavt  putting  some 
emphasis,  as  you  liave  in  your  act,  on  some  State  leadership,  on  some 
State  stafTs,  in  the  ofTice  of  instruction  or  the  ofTiee  of  education,  and 
really  started  beefincr  u])  the  slafT  in  that  deiiartinent  to  get  the 
conscious  raising  attitudes  in  each  and  every  State,  yon  know,  that  ^vc 
are  not  going  to  move  rapidly  in  the  field  of  bilingual  education, 
especially  in  the  high  density  States.'  We  have  got  to  beef  up  those, 
departments. 
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.1  w'wnt  to  talk  for  a  mornont  jibout.  soino  of  tlic  othor  problems  that 
have  come  up  today.  Vou  havi»  talked  about  the  question  of  satisfy ino; 
many  lan<L;iiages  in  bilingual  ethu-ation.  I  do  not  see  that  as  a  <:;:rcat . 
probleu),  I  do  not  see  the  fact  f)iat  we  have  250  Indian  lan<ruafres  to 
deal  with  and  many  more  non-English  hinfcniages  to  deal  witli— I  will 
not  say  foroiirn  lan^rua^xc  they  are  not  foreii.ni,  they  aro  American 
luntrnujufes— as  a  major  problem. 

I  think  the  problem  lies  in  State  and  local  government  and  Federal 
Government  eonunitments  to  totally  educate  the  American  people. 

To  totally  eihicatc  the  American  people  means  to  educate  the  child- 
where  he  is  when  he  conies  to  you.  That  is  what  bilingual  ism,  bicul- 
turalism  is  all  about. 

The  added  ingredient  for  the  tion-English  speaking  is  the  retention 
of  the  language.  There  is  nothing  terribly  wrong  with  that;  in  fact, 
everyone  in  tliis  room  who  chose  the  academic  path  of  success  was  told" 
they  had  better  get  it  togetlier  with  a  second  language,  and  tliey  were 
told  in  college  if  they  were  going  to  get  their  Ph.  D.'S  to  get  it  together 
witli  a  second  language,  because  in  tliis  country  that  is  one  way  we 
separate  the  ^Mntelligont from  the  *'nonintelligent.'' 

That  is  kind  of  ironic  when  the  problem  we  are  talking  about  today 
is  liow  do  we  stop  people  from  removing  tlnit  second  language  from 
tlu^.  child  wlien  he  conies  into  our  public  education  system. 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  talking  about  certain  things  like  national  sur- 
veys thatyou  areco?ice/'?icd  with  in  your  bill,  we  seem  to  produce  mind- 
boggling  dilennuas,  and  they  are  really  not  mind-boggling;  they  arc 
really  questions  of  will.  They  become  questions  of  people's  will  to  get 
something  done. 

That  is  the  nuigic  ingredient  of  course,  and  I  do  not  have  the  answer 
here  today  on  how  do  we  make  i)eoi)le  want  to  educate  all  the  children 
in  America  to  the  best  of  their  ability.  That  is  not  the  conditions  that 
we  are  presented  with  in  our  States  today.  We  in  Massachusetts  with 
our  nuuidatory  legislation  cannot  get  our  rascist  school  system — the 
Hoston  school  system — to  enforce  the  State  law.  We  are  gonig  to  have 
to  go  into  court. 

They  have  just  ivcently  won  a  ease  on  racial  imbalance  that  our 
Supreme  Judifial  Court  has  ruled  on.  Roston  is  still  one  of  tlie  most 
segre<rated  svst(»m>  in  terms  of  this  Nation,  and  I  am  including  the 
South, 

AVhen  the  will  is  not  there,  Senator  Cranston  and  Senator  Kennedy 
and  the  other  membei^s  of  this  committee,  we  are  going  to  have  to  look 
past  the  title  VII  legislation.  We  are  going  to  have  to  ask  the  staff 
to  start  examining  legal  ways  that  we  can  guaranty  these  rights  for 
all  children. 

Senator  Kennedy  started  asking  Kome  relevant  questions  to  the  U.S. 
Civil  Rights  people.  1  am  on  the  Ma.ssachu.setts  SAC.  We  dealt  with 
this  cjuestion  4  years  ago,  and  we  published  a  report  about  the  problems 
of  bilingual  education  and  the  problems  of  the  minorities  in  the  school 
system.  AVe  canu>  up  with  some  suggestions  but  not  answers. 

At  some  point  the  courts  are  going  to  luive  to  rule  or  our  great 
legislatoi'S  in  this  country  are  going  to  have  to  ride  that  it  is  in  fact 
the  right,  just  like  public  accoimnodation  became  a  right,  that  every 
child  be  educated  using  the  bilingual  instrument  so  that  he  in  fact 
can  compete  in  an  English  school  system. 
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A^aiii  1H»()|)U»  wore  hrfoiv  you  today  aiul  tlioy  will  come  again.  It 
is  not  our  iulrution  to  hrcoiuo.  a  multilingual  Natiou.  We  arc  that 
alroaily.  W'v  ilo  not  uih»i1  schools  to  do  that,  and  it  is  uot  oui*  intention 
to  ixMuovo  Kuirlish  as  the  primary  language  of  this  country,  althou<;h 
I  do  not  >vv  that  as  a  terribly  threatening^  thino:.  But  perhaps  tluit 
is  because  1  have  two  hina'uaires:  hut  it  is  our  intention  to  guarantee 
those  children  t  he  best  educal  iou  possible. 

We  have  foiunl  a  tool.  We  ha\*e  to  ha\*e  tl)at  tool  eHeetively  im- 
plemented in  every  State.  A^'e  think  in  Massachusetts  that  we  have  a 
mo(Ud  that  is  not  problem-free,  and  we  ollered  (hat  to  nuiny  people, 
and  we  continue  to  oll'ei'  that,  and  we  will  oiler  our  services  continually 
to  you.  to  Seiuitor  KemuMly  and  the  statf.  to  try  to  get  tlii.-^  (o  be  a 
national  model. 

.  Again  I  am  hap])y  to-see  S.  '2r)52  ami  S.  2553  in  print.  I  am  in  priii- 
eiple  clearly  endorsinir  them.  Oui*  State  conuuittee  in  principle  en- 
dorses this,  but  I  think  we  have  just  seen  the  ti])  of  the  iceberg,  and 
we  have  a  lot  more  work  to  do. 

Seiuitor  (  'kanstox.  Thank  you  very  nniclu 

Our  next  panel  is  on  '•Research  and  Development,  Evaluation,  and 
Testing  for  Hilingual  Education."  The  panel  mend)ers  are  Dr.  Adal- 
hcrto  Guerrero,  assistant  dean  of  students,  Tnivei^sity  of  Arizomi; 
John  Correii-o,  director,  title  VII  program.  Fall  Rivei\  Mass.:  and 
Dr.  Albai-  A.  Pena,  director.  Division  of  Hilingual-Hicultural  Educa- 
tion, ITniversity  of  Texas. 

We  are  deliglited  to  ha^'e  you  with  ns.  Plea.se  proceed,  and  if  you  can 
help  US  by  sun  una  rising,  we  would  a])preciate  it.  We  will  put  your 
full  statements  in  the  record  at  the  conclusion  of  your  testimony.' 

STATEMENT  OP  ADALBERTO  GUEKREEO,  ASSISTANT  DEAN  OP 
STUDENTS,  UNIVEESITY  OP  AEIZONA;  JOHN  CORREIRO,  DIREC- 
TOR, TITLE  VII  PROGRAM,  PALL  RIVER,  MASS.;  AND  DR.  ALBAR 
A.  PENA,  DIRECTOR,  DIVISION  OP  BILINCTAL-BI CULTURAL 
EDUCATION,  UNIVERSITY  OP  TEXAS,  A  PANEL 

Mr.  GuKKRKm).  I  am  Adalberto  Guei-rero.  assistant  dean  of  students 
at  the  IJnivei-sity  of  Arizona.  I  would  like  to  speak  on  hehalf  of  tlie 
culturally  wnd  liui^nisticall v  dill'erent  sludeiits.  including  preschools, 
elcmentaiy,  sccondai-y.  adult,  and  higher  education  levels.  I  would  like 
tn  speak  in  suppoit  of  Semite  hills  2m'2  and  '2:n)i].  I  am  go^ng  lo  try 
to  be  very  brief.  Senator  Ci'anston. 

Se)iator  Ckax.stov,  Thank  you. 

Mr,  r7ri:iun'.ia).  I  am  very  ])i*oud  to  be  here  again  because  I  have 
the  honor  of  also  havinu:  testified  on  behalf  of  the  origimd  title  VM 
bill  and  before  the  late  revered  Semitor  Kennedy. 

I  wish  to  address  myself  especially  to  the  area*  of  research  included 
in  both  bills.  I  am  not  going  to  speak  about  all  the  reeomnuMidations 
that  I  would  like  to  include.  I  iuive  submitted  a  written  statement 
which  I  will  expand  in  2  or  3  days. 

Senator  Cn-AXSTON".  Fine. 

,  Mr.  GuKRREuo.  I  would  like  to  reaffirm  what  other  speakers  have 
implied:  'I'hat  extensive  research  is  needed  in  many,  many  area.s.  The 
areas  that  I  would  like  to  sj)eak  about  are  the  areas  concerned  with 
oral  tradition,  oral  history,  and  language. 
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Tho  onii  iraditiou  al)out.  wliicli  I  am  spcjikiii^r  includes  stoi'io«, 
I'idillcs,  cradli' solids,  childiM'irs  »z'niiu'S.  rhyiiKS.  l)allads,  and  cvimi  what 
is  in  Spanish  (•alkul  "picardias."  It  is  an  oral  tradition  i'oniid  througli- 
out  our  entire  country.  Kveu  (houirli  I  may  ivtVr  only  (o  S|)anish.  it 
incliiclos  all  tlu>  lan^uajLros,  all  tho  ethnic*  groui)s,  all  enltni*es. 

Kaeii  ari'a.  and  re,ii*iou,  each  etlniie,  cultural,  and  liu^i^uisiie  <rroup  in 
our  eountry  has  its  own  nianir(»statious:  eaeh  like  aii  individual  |)iece 
of  a  largo  mosaic  whieh  contributes  to  the  yr(»at.ne^  aud  beauty  of  our 
country. 

1  have  sul)mittiMl  for  (he  recoi'd  a  number  of  examples  of  tliis  o!'al 
tradition  in  Spanish.  'I'liese  materials  ean  be  important  teaehinu' tools 
at  all  levels  ami  ar.-  valuable  also  in  inculeat  in<r  a  positive  self-ima<:(^ 
in  eullurally  and  lina'uist ieally  dillereut  students  of  all  levels. 

I  iiave  submitted  the  samples  because  I  should  like  to  have  them  in- 
eluded  in  t!u»  ( 'oui^'J'essiomil  Kei*ord  because  they  are  beautiful  illus- 
ti'ations  of  what  I  beli(»ve  should  be  conserved  for  our  country  s 
posterity  as  well  as  for  their  i)resent  value  in  bilinu'ual  i)r()<»:i'auis. 
These  nuiterials  nnist  be  comi)ilin<r,  by  i)ublishe(K  disseminated  aud 
also  stored  as  all  valuable  docinnents  ai'e  stored. 

K.xtensive  rc:;crcr»di  projects  should  be  cai'i-iecl  out  also  in  the  field 
of  history.  AW  nil  know  that  traditiotudly  textbooks  pri»sent  history 
from  the  point  of  view  of  ;i  very  few  [)eo|)le..  Ivei'eutly,  we  have  seen 
our  yonna'  peopl(»  deman(lin<r  to  ha\'c*  other  |)ersj)ecti\'es  to  history. 
Chicano  lustory,  black  history:  history  presented,  as  they  say.  "as  it 
really  was.'* 

However,  this  should  imt  Ih»  a  conc(MMi  only  of  our  youth.  I-vatlier, 
it  simuld  be  a  universal  concern.  It  should  be  a  universal  concern  and 
eil'ort  to  reco<rni/.e  the  many  facets  of  our  Nations  history  seen  from 
the  perspect  ives  of  all  particijjunts  in  its  devtdopmeut. 

1  brinir  this  out  because  I  have  road  the  bills  Jiud  they  do  call  for 
research.  I  am  stress  in  t  he  Fact  that  special  funds  should  be  alloe:itod 
for  research  of  this  type. 

An  enormous  amount  of  work  remains  to  l)e  done  in  this  area.  Dr. 
ITenry  Acufuu  alonir  with  other  Chicano  histoi'ians,  lias  bet^un  the 
task  of  wi'itiui>:  our  history  from  tlu*  perspective  of  the  Chicano.  Oral 
history,  found  in  all  ambients,  nuisl  be  collected  aud  recordi'd,  foi*  it 
forms  a  most  important  I'ont ribntion  to  the  resources  with  which  liis- 
toi'ians  will  woik. 

.V  special  coneei'u  of  ours  now  is  that  the  oral  tradition  1  spoke  of 
and  for  which  T  subuutted  examples,  and  oral  history  are  threatened 
with  extinction  as  the  eldei-s  who  have  this  wealth  of  in forniiit ion  are 
<ri'adnally  (lisa])peai'in;:".  Foi' t  his  reasoti  1  urire  research  proj(»cts  which 
have  as  objectives  the  ('ompilation  of  these  nuiterials  be  iustitut(Hl  im- 
mediately. 

I'his  all  ties  up  with  the  matter  of  teaehin<r  pt'eparation.  If  wc  are 
<roiu^r  to  pi'epare  our  teachers  aderjuately.  we  must  have  this  informa- 
tion that  we  can  relate  to  them  so  they  in  tui*n  can  be  more  eHective 
in  biliii<rual  education  pi'Oiri-ams. 
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PiM'lisips  tlu'  area  <)(  i^Tcatcsi  impoi'taiu'c  roiranliii*:  ivsrai'cli  is  in  the 
lii'ltl  of  lan»ruai:v,  laniruaijfi'  toa('liiii<r,  ami  lau<rnn<ro  loai'iiin^r  Jit  all 
!r\-i»ls.  AltluMtii'Ii  hiliiiii'ual  inluratioii  is  now  nci't'ptcHl  as  an  appi'oacli  in 
wliirli  two  lan_u:ua^iri»s  are  nscul  as  intHlinmsof  inst I'nction,  oiu*  ot"  which 
is  Kni»"lish  ami  the  othrrthi*  mothiM'  huiirnap^  of  the  student ,  too  often 
leaehci's  haw  litt  K»  knowhul^e  of  i  h(»  i  laic  hin;^aia_uv  of  the  students  with 
all  the  snbthMii».s  in  intonjition,  h»xii'on,  ami  syntax  that  iniermin<»-lin<r 
with  othei'  hniii'nap's  ami  cult  ni'es  have  produced. 

In  reo'ard  to  (he  thive  ai'eas  of  I'esearch  wdiich  1  have  sj)oken  above, 
1  want  to  stress  that  reseai'idi  must  he  a  coutiiunnii:  mitnre.  Its  inti'iusie 
value  to  hiliuirual  education  is  evident.  Hut  in  udditiou,  it  must  he 
i"ecoii-ui/i»d  that  it  is  e({nally  impoi'tant  as  a  body  of  km)udo(I,i!:e  whicli 
is  worthy  of  pri»S(M'viu,u'  as  arc  the  most  vuhiahlc  documents  kej)t  in 
QUI"  National  Archives,  because  thev  reilect  the  beliefs,  the  di'eams,  the 
history,  ami  priceless  cultural  manifestation  ol'au  important  ami  often 
iirnoretl  se/rnuMit  of  our  count  v\\ 

The  'JOOrh  niuiivei'sary  of  our  country  is  ra  |>idly- approach iua*.  AVhat 
better  way  of  celebi^at in<>f  our  Bicenteiminl  and  ijayinir  honniire-  to  the 
LTi'eatiu'ss  of  our  counti-y  than  b\'  recon-uixiuij'  the  existom-e  of  and- 
cherishiiur  the  orjd  ti-adition,  the  divei'.^e  historical  |)erspect ives  ajul 
the  nui.ltilinii-ual  coiu  ribntions  of  all  its  citi/eus. 

Mr.  Pe|K»  Hari'on,  ilirectoi-  of  the  Ollicc  of  Spauish-Spoakin<r  Fo- 
ment o.  AA(V-I(\  is  ah'eady  letuliui:'  the  way  in  in^ti^irat  iiur  reseaivb  in 
these  three  aivas.  lie  has  Iuhmi  activi*  in  many  othei'  lichls  of  hilinjjfual 
education  which  thron^i^'h  his  efforts,  particularly,  ami  those  of  tlui 
American  Associarit)u  of  Conuumdty  ami  Junior  ('olh\ircs  is  hecomiuii' 
a  reality  in  the  community  ami  jtiuioi- colh^ire  level  throu.irhout  the 
cotuit  rv. 

I  In foi-mat  ion  snb.vcpiently  supplied  for  the  ivcord  by  ^fi*.  (Juerrei'o 
follows :  I 
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"Naranja  dulce" 


Unlimited  number  oS  players. 

The  children  hold  hands  forming  a  circle,  in  the  center  of  which  is  placed 
one  of  the  players.  The  circle  goes  around  at  the  same  time  that  all  sing 
the  following  verses: 


Naranja  dulce 
limofi  partido. 
Dame  un  abrazo 
por  Dios  te  pido. 


Si  fueran  falsos 
mis  juramentos 
en  otros  tiempos 
se  olvidar^. 


When  the  group  sings  "Dame  un  abrazo..."  the  child  in  the  center  of  the  cir- 
cle embraces  whomever  he  likes  from  among  the  other  children,  who  in  turn 
goes  into  the  center  of  the  circle.    The  child  who  was  originally  in  the  cir> 
cle  leaves  the  circle  at  the  end  of  the  second  verse. 

At  that  same  moment  the  circle  stops  going  around  and  all  clap  their  hands 
rhythmically  to  the  music  as  the  following  verses  are  sung: 


Toca  la  marcha,  A  mi  casita 

mi  pecho  llora,  de  sololoy; 

adids,  senora,  compro  manzanas 

yo  ya  me  voy.  '       yo  no  te  doy. 

The  game  continues  following  these  same  steps  (until  the' patience  of  the 
teache\  is  exhausted). 
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"Ivi  vludita" 


Unlimited  number  of  players. 

The  children  hold  hands  forming  a  circle.  One  of  the  little  girls  will  play 
the  part  of  ''la  viudita"  and  vdll  be  placed  in  the  center  of  the  circle.  The 
circle  goes  around  at  the  same  time  the  follovdng  verses  are  sung: 


Yo  spy  la  viudita 

de  Santa  Ysabel 

Me  quiero  casar 

y  no  hallo  con  quiCTi. 


Mi  mad re  lo  supo 
que^palos  me  dio 
I Mai  haya  sea  el  hombre! 
que  me  enamoro! 


El  mozo  del  cura 
me  mando''un  pap  el 
y  yo  le  mando  otro 
con  Santa  Ysabel. 

When  the  group  sings:     "que'^palos  me  dio..."  the  children  strike  the  'Viudita" 
with  the  palm  of  their  hands.    The  circle  comes  to  a  stop  and  the  child  who  plays 
the  part  of  la  viudita  sings  the  following  verses  as  she  point  to  each  of  the 
players  finally  choosing  one  of  them  with  whom  to  marry: 


Contigo  sf, 
contigo  no; 
contigo,  mi  vida, 
me  casare^yo. 


Me  gusta  la  leche 
me  gusta  el  cafe''; 
pero  mas  me  gustan 
los  ojos  de  usted. 

Me  gusta  el  cigarro 
Me  gusta  el  tabacoj 
pero  mas  me  gustan 
los  ojos  del  gato. 

The  little  girl  to  whom  the  "viudita"  points  at  the  last  syllable  plays  the  part 
of  "la  viudita"  the  following  game. 
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oh.: 'nir-oi'.  t'o:r.  two  I'licf  -irvJ  i:oMip.i'  inii-i.-  :'-i('o  o.u:h  oihor  -^l.  n  d- £-t-i:u'<'  of 

Tho  i*^.'}.  vViVtr  when  Uio  :'i.rni  ^ip.o.  c'ru;;]!^./:  Ihu  r;ii  yor;u».  .'i^lvatico!-  four 
racoa  and  Uieii  Mtet^s'  l:aok  :'oui-  p-ioo:?  .s'tn«ri!K'  ir.  rh^'tta  with  liio  m^ic,  ThiE 
13  done  tvdce: 

Ai^'A  tiSj  ncitarile,  rile,  rile, 

Agi5,i  ti^,  natari4<;,  rilo^  ro- 
ll stcpt-  ir.  itr:  place,  nncl  the  «<7(;on(i  Mno,  novint^  in  tho  rjuno  nrinr-Gr,  ann- 
verr-  F-ini^ing  tht?  t'ollowing  verso: 

iQue^quieri:  uiitcd?    naUu'il':?,  rilo,  rile. 
iQui/'  quicr^*  udtcci?    natnrlie,  rile,  ro. 

ThiJiJ  t-hr?y  lUiniutrT  :v:-.  they  f;irig,  with  tho  I'ospdctivn  ytops  I'oivard  :ind  back- 
ward. 

1st  line'.  AgUH  t^o'^  natarilo,  rilo,  rile, 

Agiia  te'^  matarilc,  rile,  ro. 

2nd  lino:  Ciie'quiero  ustod,  n.-itarile,   rile,  rilr;?' 

Que'^quiere  ij.stotl,  nat^ii-lle,   rilo,  ro. 

Ist  linej  :    Quicro  un  paje,  natarile,  rilo,  rilo. 

CnJiero  un  pa  jo,  natarile,  rile,  ro. 

2r:d  line:  Kscojalo  usted^  matarile^  riX*^^  rilo.  | 

1    Sscrfjalo  usted,  matarile,  rile,  ro. 

1st  line:  ^    Sscojo  a  maUrile,  ]-ile,  rile.'  (etc.)  ■ 

2nd  line:-  iQuo' nonbre  le  pondrenoc,  r.atarile,  rilo,  rile?  (etc.) 

Ist  iinej  ;     Le  pondrenos  malaperroii,  natarile,  rile,  rilo  (etc) 

2nd  line:  5s e  n ombre  si  le  gusta,  ma ta rilo,  rile,  rilo.  (etc.) 

Thcfy  continue  suggesting  nfunes  until  one  is  found  acceptable: 

2nd  line:.  Ese  nonbre  ai  le  gusta,  matarile,  rile,  rile,  (etc.) 

All         :    j  Celebr'cnjos  todoc  juntos,  iratarile,  rile,  idle,  (etc.) 

S-zoryone  joins  handn  forming  a  circle  which  goes  around  as  they  sing  the  l«st 
verse.  ■ 

Any  number  or  names  can  be  used:  ■  lava  plate's,  barredor,  ■  carpintero,  cocinero, 
muf^equi^a,  reina  de  las  I'lores,  barba  azul,  prfncipe  azul- .  * 
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I.V.I  initOli  numbor  o.*'  nlayt^rn.  l:\  t:ut:  game  general]  1y  only  little  girls  nl.ny. 
'Hw  children  hold  h:i:ul;:  -ind  :'o:v,  a  circlti  whh'h  trcor  ;i round  as  they  ising  the 
fol  Jo:-nr.g  \'eri:t?£?.    ITtey  jump  whe:i  th«y  ::':r.f:t 

''?Tiiu'i  li  triclit.r'  ir.  i  "i-rincnl  i  oir-i  ve?...." 


\<r.e\\  they  sir.gr  ''Dos  y  don  non  cuHtro,  otc./'  tlio  circle  coneti  to  a  stop 
.■■ind  they  hold  \:p  :.ht"*ir  ;*irjger:-  u-cording  to  the  niir.her^:  they  say. 


Ttn\go  uv.  nuTTeca 
veni  id.i  do  ■i'.iul, 
sapatito:^  bianco:: 
d'Vl  mt.i:  do  tul. 

.  0  me  conftipcf: 
I'l  RCt^T  er,  1^ 
con  r.ucho  dolor. 

rn.-iT!^inita 
no  dijo  el  doctor, 
que  le  de'^jarabe 
con  un  uonedor. 


Brinca  l:i  tablita, 
yo  ya  la  brinque. 
l^rincala  otra  vez, 
quo  yo  ya  mo  cansc, 

Dor>  y  dos  f5on  cuatro, 
cuatro  y  do£^  son  -seis; 

y  dos  non  ocho, 
y  ocho  dieciseis, 

Y  ocho  veinticuatro, 

Y  ocho  treintAid<5's: 
Ya  ver;tT;,  muneca, 
si  te  euro  yo.  ■ 


"I.a  huerfanita" 


Unlimited  uur.ber  of  avers.  The  children  hoTd  hands  and  i'onn  a  circle,  in  the 
center*  of  whld".  one  of  the  players  is  placed. 

The  circle  goe.~  around  as  the  childrm  sing  the  fo^lovri-ng  vemes: 

Pobreoita  hui'>rranita, 
sin  su  padre,  sin  su  madre; 
la  echarcjnos  a  la  calle 
a  llorar  su  desventura. 


As  they  finish  singing  this  first  verse,  the  plnycrs  force  the  "huerfanita"  out 
of  the  cir'cle  shouting: 

"hu^'fanajhue'rfana.  " 

The  "huerfanita"  comes  back  into  the  circle  and  kneels  in  front  of  another  play- 
er she  has  selected.     She  sings  the  second  verse: 

Cuando  yo  tenia  mis  padres, 
me  vestf'an  de  oro  y  plataj 
ahora  que  ya  no  los  tengo, 
me  vistcn  do  hojadelata. 
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••Adivlnaruiaii,  rimas,  juegos  y  cueiitos" 


These  simple  riddles  can  serve  to  help  recall  others  or  as  a  stimulus  for 
children  to  make  their  own. 


v\i  a  la  plaaa, 
comnre  de  ella; 
vine  a  mi  casa 
y  llore  con  elUa. 


tQue''  es  aqucllo 
que  colgado  en  la  nared 
da  sin  tener  manos 
y  anda  sin  tener  nies? 


Siemnre  quietas, 
siemnre  inquietas, 
dunniendo  de  dia 
de  noche  desniertac 


A  Spanish  equivalent  of  "button,  button''  ist 

El  floron  est^  en  las  manos, 
y  er.  las  manos  se  ha  de  hallar. 
Adivinen  quie'h  1o  tiene 
0  se  queda  de  d Canton. 

Vowel  sounds,  as  well  as  d roper  fomrulas  for  giving  one's  name  and  age  in 
Soanish,  can  be  taught  through  this  short  rhyme: 

A,  e,  i,  0,  u,  arbolito  de  Pinj  -  little  tree  of  Piru 
dime  el  nombre  que  llevas  t\f,      -  tell  me  your  name 

A»  e,  i,  0,  u,  arbolito  de  Pinf  -  little  tree  of  Piru 
dime  cuantos  anos  tienes  tif-       -  tell  me  how  old  you  are. 

Parts  of  the  face  can  be  learned  with  "Mi  carita"  as  the  teacher  points  to  the 
mouth,  the  nose,  etc.  : 


"Mi  carita" 


Una  boquita  para  comer 
una  naricita  para  oler 
dos  ojitos  Dara  ver 
dos  o^dos  para  oir 
y  Ta  cabecita  nara  donnir 

One  of  many  Spanish  equivalents  of 

*'Los  cochinitos" 

Este  comnro  un  huevo 
^ste  encendicf^  e"^  fuego 
e'ste  trajo  la^  sal 
^ste  lo  guiso 
y  este  picaro  gordo 
se  lo  comio'l 

Similar  to  "Teensey  weensey  spider" 

"La  araHa  pirulina" 

La.  arafia  pirulina 
por  la  oared  se  subitf 
y  mi  tia  Catalina 
con  la  escoba  la  bai*rio. 


-  a  little  mouth  for  eating 

-  a  little  nose  for  smelling 

-  two  little  eyes  for  seeing 

-  two  ears  for  hearing 

-  and  your  little  head  for  sleeping 

''This  litfe  *^iggy  went  to  market'': 


-  This  one  bought  an  egg 

-  this  one  turned  on  the  fire 

-  this  one  brought  the  salt 

-  this  one  fried  it 

-  and  this  fat  rascal 

-  ate  it  all  up. 

are  the  two  following  rhymes: 

"Al  subir  una  montatia" 

Al  subir  una  mont^a 
una  pulga  me  pied', 
la  cog^  de  las  narices 
pero  se  me  escapd^ 
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Como  estrellitas 
son  las  nitlitas; 
son  tan  hennosas 
como  las  rosas. 


"!(ijna:i,  poesias  y  un  cuento" 
II 

Ya  no  voy  al  campo 
a  cortar  las  flores, 
port^ue  Martinito 
me  trata  de  amores- 


Ya  me  cierra  un  ojo, 
me  aprieta  la  mano; 
\ ky  que  Martinito, 
tan  enamorado! 


Ill 

Jesifs  me  dio  una  rosa; 
Isabel  me  dio  un  clavel* 
Toma,  Jesifa,  tu  rosa, 
yo  me  ire'  con  Isabel. 


IV 

Papa'',  mama', 
me  quiero  casar 
con  un  pajarito 
que  sepa  bailar. 


Sstas  manitas 
son  chiquititas 
y  traviesitas. 
;  Ta-ron-ton-ton I 


De  las  monta^is 
baja  el  arroyoj 
viene  cantando 
su  canto  de  oro 


"Canta  arroyito" 

Las  palomitas 
beben  sus  aguas 
y  los  jilgueros 
en  el  se  banan. 


Canta  arroyito 
de  mis  montanas 
que  yo  te  beso 
cada  mafTana. 


"La  botella  de  vino" 


Enta  es  la  botella  de  vino 

que  guaria  en  su  casa  al  vecino. 


Esta  es  la  tijera  de  cortar 

el  corded  de  liar 

el  tapcn  de  tapar 

la  botella  de  vino 

que  guarda  en  su  casa  el 

vecino. 


n 

Este  es  el  tapon  de  tapar 

la  botella  de  vino 

que  guarda  en  su  casa  el  vecino. 


V 

Y  este  es  el  boracho  ladron 

que  corta  el  cordon 

que  suelta  el  tapon 

que  empina  el  porron 

y  se  bebe  el  vino 

que  guarda  en  su  casa 

el  vecino. 


Ill 

Este  es  el  cordon  de  liar 

el  tapon  de  tapar 

la  botella  de  vino 

que  guarda  en  su  casa  el  vecino. 
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V  ctriMdo  volvic)'  I  .-1!  .-'.yir'o  ,'u,vi:"i  i  "i!  l^'  lUi"'  ■,'i:<\-.nt.ri'?  Itj-^s  u;.  L'hMMu  1  t-o 
i\?        I'     pDivjUf"!  e;  :  i;i.!':t..    f'jitil't  i-  r.ir  v.i  y  \:i  :;iovf«  :w  iiiii^f'!  dt-^rret.i do 

••on  '.^1  or. 


Thot'-?  -ii''"*  iTii-.y  rmn. rliyn-v  -i 

ire  vri  t!r  v-?ry  yoK.nt:  '.'h.'.  ;  J:'»^ 

A.pif  v!  <"»r;<>     1  ;-.o  i 
conlondo  r.u  c:i:'-i('o'i 

JjUTiJij  hurt. 

tl'.ur.o  una  ti:na: 

porque  la  :\\w  jtiG  di;- to  :iye:' 


w;M;  w!ii''!i  T'lnu'rh  rr'^akiru'  :;tiKir)t:ir  of  nl] 
rovok'""  VH:u:ht,o:'  :;y    i rk  i  i .'i^.:  Uip^n  In  blio  nock  : 


c  in:  f->ndo  .iii  rroa 
y  •->{•!  1  a: ;.io  v:CL^7.'iri:i 

dane  oti'o  quo:ro; 

el  quo  me  di::to  -lyer 

so  mp  atoi'cf  '."A  el  nor;cuo;'.o. 


fVi'jf  vi one  la  lun-i 
I'Oirdondo  sa  tuna 
y  o<'hando  I'lu  caacaras 
a  la  laguna. 


To  keep  f.duldfen  qulot  for"  a  r'cw  minato:?,  motiiori^  o:'ten  V'3vorX.  to: 
"Manaiia  donijit;o '' 


KaJrma  doinint^o 

i^e  casa  Henito 

con  un  pajarito 

que  canba  boniLo. 
-iQiiien  es  la  madrina? 
-Ddffa  Catalina. 
-iOui^h  es  g1  nadrino? 
-Don  Juan  BotijtjA. 
-El  qu^  hablc  primoro 

se  q\iGda  bocon. 
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Tho  mother  pl-icGs  her  child  on  her  'kmooo,  I'acing  her 
back  and  t'ortli  iir  nhtf  ray 5?  the  I'oliow'nt:  verrci': 


She  rock:"  him  rhy Uuaically 


3o.s  rfi:idt->ro:t       •'■'.in  Jirifi 

t  id-"':;  p'ln  y  d..;i.; 

pi  den  ■.juo:^o  y  \or-  dan  un  htj^^-.'^i 

y        lot:  a  tori  --^n  **:  po;fi'Ui?so. 

To  px:jt'«^.-r!  joy  ^'i^nn  it  ra;in:-: 

Al^  i  vionc!  e7  agria  per  1^  loni  ta, 
y  ^!;or'i  -50  ric.^a  v\i  lia  Jiiaiiita. 

Alia  vif'ue  el  a^u.-i  por  Ion  oorri  to;^ 
V  :iiiora  :rf^  no  jar.  ifii.-  heniiaii.iton* 


Ai;.('M'in,  afiGiToh, 

Jo::  jriKh->ror  dc  .'^an  Jinn 

p  i  lt'!i  p.tn  y  III.'  io;.  dan ; 

pi  don  qiioiK^  y  Jf-'J  dan  un  huevso, 

y  no  I'.icr.tan  a  lior-ir  a  3a  orilla  de 

i;n  sa^cua'' 


Ahi'  vionn  el  agiia  por  la  canada 
que       inn  moyi  la  cahallada. 

Ahf  viono  ol  agua  por  loi^  ccrritos 
quo  :;e  mo  mojan  min  bccern  ton. 


"Pooria^i" 


"M.j  c-i?jta" 

jCuanto  qui  fro  i  ni  t.-asi  i^a 
y  qiif/ fo]i  7,  ."oy  01^.  o!ia! 
Ep  muy  1 mp  1  a ,  i?;uy  c  hi qi j  i  t.  a 
er.  muy  ti-ammila  y  n\:y  hnlla. 

Eptu  rojo  .^u  te(.'hit,o, 
la  i'achada  es  amari.ll;'.; 
un  comedor  muy  c hi qui  to 
y  la  sal  a  muy  ijouciila.  . 

Un  donniticr-iio  precloso, 
desde  nhi  yo  puedo  ver 
el  lago,  proi'undo,  honnoso, 
una  tjranja  y  un  vorgo] . 

iQue'  linda  es  mi  casita! 
Ahi  yo  quiero  llevar 
a  la  nina  pobrecita 
un  buGn  dia  morendar. 

Y  que  tome  leche  fvescii; 
quiero  cpjo  tonga  alegria 
y  que  brinquo  y  que  se  moza 
y  que  gooe,  y  que  se  ria. 

por  A. L.  Jauregui 


"Risa  in fan til" 

La  nifTa  jugaba 
jugaba  on  el  mar; 
piositos  de  natiar 
piesitos  de  azahar. 

La  nina  oantaba, 
cantaba  on  cl  mar; 
con  ^-rinos  de  alondra 
do  plata  y  crista]. 

La  nifrli  rel'a 

re^a  en  el  mar; 

y  el  mar  se  reia 

con  dicha  sin  par. 

Teatro  escolar  mexicano 
por  A.L.  Jatirogui 
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"Meciendo" 

El  mar  s\is  mil  lares  de  olas 
mece,  divino. 

Oyendo  a  ioi;  niare:j  luniuitoy, 
mezo  a  mi  jiiiTo* 

El  viento  errabundo  en  la  p.oche 
mece  los  trigos. 
Oyeodo  a  los  yion^or;  cunantes, 
mezo  a  mi  niitb. 

Dios  Ptidre  sus  miles  do  nundos 
mece  sin  mi do. 

Sintiondo  su  m^no  en  J  a  sonibra 
mezo  a  mi  niftb. 

de  Gabriel  a  Mistral 


"El  sueno" 

Tres  cabezas  de  oro  y  una 
donde  ha  nevado  la  luna. 


-Otro  cuento  ma's,  abuela, 
que  mOHana  no  hay  escuela. 


Pues  senor^  este  era  el  caso... 

(Lis  tres  cabezas  hennaras  cayeron 
como  manzanas  maduras,  er*  el 
regazo.) 

de  Rafael  Alberto  Arrieta 


"El  pajarito" 

-iQue  tienes  ahi? 

-Un  pajarito. 

-tCon  qu^  lo  mantienes? 

-Con  pan  y  quesito. 

-iLo  mataromos? 

- /Ay,  no,  pobrecito ! 
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"A  Mar'tjarita  Debayle" 


Margarita,  esta* linda  la  mar, 
y  el  viento 

.  lleva  esencia  sutil  de  azahar; 
yo  si en to 

en  el  aljaa  una  alondra  can  tar; 
tu  acento. 

Margarita,  te  voy  a  contar 
un  cuento. 

Esto  era  un  rey  que  tenia 
un  palacio  de  diamantes, 
una  tienda  hecha  del  dl'a 
y  un  reba^io  de  elef antes, 

un  kiosko  de  malaquitu, 
un  gran  man to  de  tisu, 
y  una  gentil  princesita, 
tan  bonita, 
Margarita,  ^ 
tan  bonita  como  tu. 

Una  tarde  la  princesa 
vio  una  estrella  aparecer; 
la  princosa  era  trp.viesa 
y  la  quiso  ir  a  coger. 

La  queria  para  hacerla 
decorar  un  prendsdor, 
con  un  verso  y  una  perla, 
y  una  pluma  y  una  flor. 

Las  princesas  prime rosas 
se  parecen  mucho  a  ti: 
cortan  lirios,  cortan  rosas, 
cortan  astros.  Son  asi. 

Pues  se  fue  la  nifTa  bella, 
bajo  el  citio  y  sobre  el  mar, 
a  cortar  la  blanca  estrella 
que  la  hacia  suspirar. 

Y  siguio'  camino  arriba, 
por  la  luna  y  mfTs  alls^j 
mas  lo  male  es  que  ella  iba 
sin  permiso' del  papaC 

Cuando  estuvo  ya  de  vuelta 
de  los  parques  del  SefTor, 
so  miraba  toda  envuelta 
en  un  dulce  resplandor. 

Y  el  rey  dijo:  i.Que"  te  has  hecho? 
Te  he  buscado  y  no  te  hall^: 

iy  qu^  tienes  on  el  pecho,  que  enc 


La  princesa  no  mentia. 

Y  asi*,  dijo  la  verdad: 

"I'\ii  a  cortar  la  estrella  mia 
a  la  azul  inmensidad. 

Y  el  rey  clama:  "tNo  te  he  .dicho 
que  el  azul  no  ha^  que  tocar? 
jQue''  locural    Que  caprichol 

El  Senbr  se  va  a  enojar." 

Y  dice  ella:    "No  hubo  intento; 
yo  ♦Tie  fui  no  se''por  que"; 

por  las  olas  y  en  el  viento 
fui  a  la  estrella  y  la  corteC" 

Y  el  papa'' dice  enujado: 
"Un  castigo  has  de  tener:  ■ 
vuelve  al  cielo  y  lo  robado 
vas  ahora  a  devolver. " 

La  princesa  se  entristece 
por  su  dulce  flor  de  luz, 
cuando  entonces  aparece 
sonriendo  el  buen  Jesus. 

Y  asi  dice:     "En  mis  campinas 
esa  rosa  le  ofreci: 

son  mis  flores  de  las  ninas 
que  al  sonar  piensan  en  mi»  " 

Viste  el  rey  ropas  brillantos, 
y  luego  hace  desfilar 
cuatrocientos  elefantes 
a  la  orilla  de  la  mar. 

La  princesita  est;^  bella, 
pues  ya  tiene  el  prendedor 
en  que  lucen  con  la  estrella, 
verso,  perla,  pluma  y  flor. 

Margarita,  esta' linda  la  mar, 
y  el  viento 

lleva  esencia  sutil  de  azahar: 
tu  aliento. 

Ya  que  lejos  de  mX*  vas  a  estar, 
guarda,  nifia,  un  gentil  pensamiento 
al  que  un  dia  te  quiso  contar 
un  cusnto. 

Poema  de  ototTo 
Ruben  Darfo 


se  te  ve? 
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Oondfj  Minb  nor  -irnnroi! 
im;  niiTo  y  pnno'' 3:i  niir: 

.  J:i  inamm-i  d».«  ::^ri:i  Jiiaii . 

ol  cantn  ilnlce  i-antar; 
U)&AC'  1:V'?  lives  di-il  cieJo 

cruiinante  qiit?  oruaina 
o'l-vldn  ioj  cainir'.ar, 
ri'jvogante  :quc  r.avct;a 

I.'i  roin.'i  e.':tai*:t  labraiido, 

~ i ,0  v.'C*  1 1.  a  t .t* ,  A  X  i :  in  i  t\A » 

jst'iitirt/i;:  (.'aritutr  liomo:»o 
:       .'-.irenil^a  del  v:hi'- 
]  "Ho  fir*  la  .■.ii'cnUaj  m:uiro, 
l.'i  do  t.'ui  hi^  1  1  o  >:.'uit.Mt% 
.'•juo  oii  cl  Co!id'?  DifTc 
por  ini  qui  on?  i'iriu:'. 
.  /Qiiieii  lo  pi'.dio.'jj.v  valsr 
eii  r;u  t.ati  trivia  ponar! 
-Si  poi*  Uii>  -'ijriop?;'  pcna, 
/Oh.  nuiJIia.ya  i.-u  can  tar! 
yijjorq'ue  nunca  3os  f^oce 

lo  mandare  malnr* 
-Si  Ic  manda  riatar*  mndro, 
junloti  no  han  de  enLerrar. 
Kl  murid' a  la  modi  an  or  lie, 
el  la  a  los  gal]os  can  tar; 
a  elia  cciuo  hija  de  reyos 
la  ent-ierran  en  el  altar, 
a  ci  como  hi  jo  de  conde 
linos  pasos  rnds  atraf:*! 
Do  ell?i  nacio  i:t^  rosal  bianco ^ 
del  nacio  un  ospino  albar; 
urnce  e]  uno,   erect?  el  otro, 
loK  dos  r.e  van  a  juntar; 
las  I'funitas  que  sfi  alcan;:an 
flier i^es  abrasos  se  dan, 
y  las  que  no  se  alcan'-iaban 
ao  de  J  ?L'i  do  suspirar. 
La  raip.a,  1.1  cna  do  envidia, 
ajnborv  los  mandcT  corUir; 
ol  {^al^Cri  que  los  cortaba 
no  cesaba  de  ilorar. 
Ue    1 1  a  n  ac  i  <!•  ra  u  tui  i^j  a  r z  a , 
do  el  ua  Aiex^te  f^avil^Aji, 
jimtoi^  \iielan  por  el  cieloj 
juntos  vuolan  par  a  par-. 


"ilomancn  do  IX-j]  r  idirUL" 

Lovan:.at(%  Do.  1  t.;'idina 
polite  Ui  falda  do  sodn\ 
porquo  non  vamc;;  a  mA^a 
'I   la  t:."i\Jil  id  do  Morol  in  ♦ 

Cuando  f^alioroii  do  inisa 
yu  pap ii  1  n  pi  u  ti  caba ; 
-Dolciadir.a,  hija  infa, 
yo  tc  quiei-o  para  dama. 

-Ho  lo  ({uiero  Dio.i  dol  Gie}o 
Mi  la  Virf',on  j^obofaria, 
K\uo.  oi)  ofonca  para  Dios 
y  pordicU^i  do  mi  alma. 

-Jiiiit^jiir>e  nis  onco  crradoa 
y  encit/rroiune  a  Deleadina, 
reuiachen  bion  ion  candados, 
quo  no  oiga  ?;u  vo?,  ladina. 

-Majnacila  de  ini  vlda 

un  favor- te  pediref 

(luo  me  do?  un  vaso  dc  a(jua 

quo  ya  rno  inuero  de  nod. 

-Papacita  de  ini  vida 
un  favor  te  esloy  pidiendo; 
que  ne  des  un  vaso  de  agTja 
que  dc  sed  me  ostoy  muriendo. 

-Julttense  mis  onne  criados 
]l<^\'enle  agua  a  Dclgadinaj 
en  plato  sobredorado 
vaso  de  cristal  de  Cnina. 

Jifntanpe  Ion  once  criados, 
Dolgadin-i  la  hallan  nmerta^ 
tenia  los  ojos  cerrados, 
tenia  su  boquita  abierta* 

L'i  cajua  de  Dolgadina 

d  e  an  g  ol  e  r;  os  La''  ro  doatJa ; 

la  cama  del  roy  fiu  padr'o 

de  domonios  apretada. 

Delgadina  est  a'  en  el  cielo 
dan dole  cuenta  al  Creador 
: y  su  padre  en  ci  Inf'icrno 
con  e].  demoMio  mayor. 
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SOME  CRITICAL  NOTES  ON  USING 
IQ  TESTS  FOR  MINORITY  CHILDREN 

AND 

A  PIAGETIAN-BASED  COMPUTERIZED 
INFORMATION  SYSTEM  AS  AN  ALTERNATIVE 


Edward  A.  De  Avila 
Bilingual  Children's  Television 
Barbara  Havassy 
Consultant:     USOE     (Title  VII) 


The  project  presented  or  reported  herein  was  performed 
pursuant  to  a  Grant  from  the  U.S.  Office  of  Educa- 
tion, Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
However,  the  opinions  expressed  herein  do  not  neces- 
sarily reflect  the  position  or  policy  of  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Education,  and  no  official  endorsement 
by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  should  be  inferred. 
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SOME  CRITICAL  NOTES  ON  USING 
IQ  TESTS  FOR  MINORITY  CHILDREN 

AND 

A  PIAGETIAN-BASED  COMPUTERIZED 
INFORMATION  SYSTEM  AS  AN  ALTERNATIVE* 


Edward  A,  De  Avila 
Bilingual  Children's  Television 
Barbara  Havassy 
Consultant:     USOE     (Title  VII) 


^Earlier  versions  of  this  paper  were  prepared  while 
the  senior  au.thor  was  Research  Director  of  the  Multi- 
lingual Assessment  Program  (Joe  R.  Ulibarri,  Direc- 
tor), located  in  Stockton,  California,  and  funded 
by  USOE  (Title  VII;  Bilingual  Education  Act).  The 
authors  wish  to  express  their  deep  gratitude  to 
Dr.  Juan  Pascual-Leone  of  York  University,  Toronto, 
Ontario,  Canada,  for  his  critical  review  of  several 
earlier  drafts  and  for  the  use  of  his  Water  Level 
and  Figural  Intersection  tests  in  the  test  battery. 
They  would  also  like  to  acknowledge  Veronica  Hooker's 
work  on  the  computerized  classroom  activities. 
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Traditional  tects  of  intelligence  are  inappropriate 
for  minority  children,  particularly  children  of  non- 
English  speaking  backgrounds.     Such  diver^se  groups  as 
the  National  Education  Association,  popular  press,  courts, 
civil  rights  organizations,   state  and  federal  agencies 
and  school  psychologists  have  all  pointed  to  the  failure 
of  the  test  publishing  industry  to  fully  consider  the 
cultural  and  linguistic  differences  of  minority  children 
when  constructing;,  publishing  and  selling  tests. 

Publishers  have  responded  to  this  criticism  by: 

1)  translating  existing  intelligence  tests  for 
non-English  speaking  children j 

2)  adjusting  norms  for^  ethnic  sub-groups; 

3)  attempting  to  construct  culture-free  tests. 
There  are  distinct  problems  with  each  of  these 

approaches.     In  addition,  there  are  problems  concerning 
the  basic  validity  and  utility  of  information  produced- 
by  IQ  tests.     A  discussion  of  the  inadequacy  of  the 
response  of  test  publishers  and  a  presentation  of  sev- 
eral other  issues  follov/s. 
TRANSLATIONS 

.  Translating  existing  intelligence  tests  for  non- 
English  'speaking  children  of  ten  ci-eates  more  problems 


'2m 


than  it  solves.     Regional  differences  within  a  language 
make  it  almost  impossible . to  use  a  single  translation. 
Thus,  while  the  word  "toston"  refers  to  a  quarter  or  half 
dollar  for  a  Chicano  child,  for  a  Puerto  Rican  it  refers 
to  a  squashed  section  of  a  fried  banana.  Mono-lingual 
translations  are  also  inappropriate  because  the  language 
familiar  to  non-English  speaking  children  is  often  a 
combination  of  two  languages  as  in  the  case  of  "pocho" 
or  "tex-mex".     Furthermore,  many  non-English  speaking 
children  have  never  learned  to  read  in  their  spoken 
language.     One  finds  many  examples  of  tests  witten  in 
Spanish  being  given  to  Chicano  children  who  may  speak 
Spanish  but  have  had.no  prior  instruction  in  reading 
Spanish. 

Another  problem  in  translating  test^  is  that  the 
direct  translation  of  a  word  or  phrase  in  one  language 
may  result  in  a  word  which  is  not  used  with  the  same 
frequency  or  have  the  same  potency  in  the  second  lan- 
guage.    For  example,  the  word  pet  is  a  common  word  in 
English.     Its  Spanish  equivalent,  animal  domestico  j  is 
almost  never  used.  Also,  translating  a  word  from  one 
language  to  another  can  vastly  alter  its  meaning;  like 
the  wide  variety  of  seemingly  harmless  English  words 
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which  translate  into  Spanish  swear  words  or  "palabras  ver- 
des".     Thus,  translating  a  large  egg  into  a  "huevon"  may 
satisfy  grammatical  requirements  and  seem  harmless  to 
a  translator,  but  it  has  a  more  earthy  connotation  for 
Chicanes  and  Puerto  Ricans. 
ETHNIC  NORMS 

The  second  major  response  of  the  testing  industry 
to  criticism  has  been  to  establish  or  propose  re- 
establishment  of  regional  and  ethnic  norms;  in  other  woros, 
to  '^compensate"  minority  children  for  their  "deprived 
backgrounds".     Not  only  will  such  a  practice  lead  to 
lower  expectations  for  minorities  (which,  in  turn,  lowers 
children's  aspirations  to  succeed),  it  is  as  shortsighted 
as  awarding  Chicano  children  extra  points  because  "they 

speak  a  little  Spanish."    Ethnic  norms  take  no  account 

I 

of  the  complex  reasons  why  minority  children  on  average 
score  lower  than  Anglos  on  IQ,  and  they  are  potentially 
dangerous  because  they  provide  a  basis  for  invidious 
comparisons  between  different  racial  groups.     The  ten- 
dency is  to  iassume  that  lower  scores  are  ultimately 
indicative  of  lower  potential,  thereby  contributing  to 
the  self-fulfilling  prophecy  of  lower  expectations  for 
minorities  as  well  as  reinforcing  the  genetic  inferior- 
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ity  argument  advanced  by  Jensen  (1971)  and  others. 

Furthermore,  if  test  publishers  and  users  are 
willing  to  consider  the  establishment  of  ethnic  norms, 
similar  arguments  could  be  made  for  the  establishment 
of  norms  based . on  sex  differences  as  well.  Considering 
sex  and  ethnicity  would  require  an  almost  infinite  set 
of  different  norm  tables  in  order  to  account  for  all  of 
the  different  ethnic  subgroups  in  the  United  States. 
From  the  practical  point  alone  this  leads  to  an  absur- 
dity.    Finally,  the  establishment  of  ethnic  norms  assumes 
that  the  groups  are  ethnically  homogeneous  with  little 
or  no  cross-over  or  intermarriage.     One  might  wonder 
what  publishers  would  propose  to  do  with  a  set  of  male/ 
female  twins  who  had  a  Mexican  father  and  a  Hungarian 
mother? 

CULTURE-FREE  TESTS 

Another  way  in  which  the  testing  industry  has 
responded  to  criticism  of  conventional  IQ  tests  has  been 
to  create"culture-free"  tests.     Such  tests  are  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  to  construct.     In  tests  of  mental 
ability  an  attempt  is  made  to  determine  the  ability  of 
a  child  to  manipulate  certain  elements  of  a  problem  into 
a  predetermined  solution.     But  if  all  or  some  of  the 
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elements  are  not  equally  familiar  to  the  child,  the 
test  is  unfairly  biased.     The  influence  of  culture  on 
conventional  IQ  test  items  is  subtle  in  some  cases, 
blatant  in  others.     But  the  fact  remains  that  in  a  large 
number  of  traditional  IQ  tests,  the  items  are  measuring 
something  other  than  that  for  which  they  were  designed. 
Items  particularly  influenced  by  cultural  factors  fall 
into  the  following  general  classifications: 

Socialization ,     Items  of  this  type  are  couched  in 
such  a  way  as  to  actually  be  measures  of  the  child's 
family  value  system.     The  referent  system  is,  of  course, 
the  dominant  Anglo-American  middleclass.     The  confounding 
effects  of  this  problem  are  particularly  evident  in  the 
"Comprehension"  scale  of  the  Weschler  Intelligence  Scale 
for  Children  (WISC)  where  children  were  asked  such  ques- 
tions as: 

"What  is  the  thing  to  do  if  you  lose  one  of 
your  friend's  balls?     or  "What  is  the  thing 
to  do  if  a  fellow  much  smaller  than  yourself 
starts  a  fight?" 
Allowing  for  the  stilted  manner  in  which  the  ques- 
tions are  phrased  and  assuming  that  the  child  knows  all 
of  the  vocabulary,  it  still  seems  perfectly  pbvious  that 
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this  type  of  question  has  little  or  nothing  to  do  with 
a  child's  ability  to  process,  manipulate  and/or  code 
information;  the  answers  depend  almost  exclusively  on 
whethei**  a  child  has  been  socialized  under  the  particular 
ethical  system  implied  by  the  question. 

Product iv ity  or  Level  of  Aspiration.     Many  tests 
confound  what  they  hope  to  measure  with  a  measure  of 
productivity  or  level  of  aspiration.     For  example,  in 
a  large  number  of  tests  the  child  who  produces  the  lar- 
gest number  of  responses  is  rewarded  while  the  child  who 
stops  responding  after  only  a  fev/  attempts  is  punished 
by  receiving  a  lower  score.     Thus,  in  the  Draw-A-Man 
test  the  child  who  produces  the  more  elaborate  figure 
stands  the  better  chance  of  receiving  the  higher  score, 
the  assumption  being  that  all  subjects  will  produce  as 
many  responses  as  they  are  able — that  they  all  have  the 
same  level  of  aspiration. 

Timed  tests  and  "endurance"  tests  also  fall  prey 
to  a  confusion  between  the  measurement  of  ability  and 
the  measurement  of  aspiration.  In  timed  tests,  which 
constitute  the  majority  of  published  group  tests,  the 
children  are  asked  to  work  quickly,  quietly  and  efficient- 
ly without  regard  for  the  child  who  is  simply  not  in  a 
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hurry  and  not  particularly  motivated  to  be  so.  The 
endurance  test,  for  the  purpose  of  boosting  statistical 
reliability,  requires  that  the  child  answer  a  large  number 
of  questions  which  vary  little  in  content.     This  problem 
is  particularly  evident  in  group  tests  such  as  the  Lorge- 
Thorndike  and  the  California  Test  Bureau  series.  Similar 
to  the  "endurance"  test  is  the  test  where  it^ms  are  se- 
quenced in  order  of  increasing  difficulty.     This  design 
feature  characterizes  most  of  the  standardized  tests. 
In  this  situation  the  child  is  forced — by  design — to 
encounter  iiicreasing  levels  of  failure  and  frustration. 
In  the  case  of  the  child  who  starts  out  fearfully,  as 
do  most  minority  children,  th^  first  indication  of  failure 
or  difficulty  is  enough  to  discourage  him  or  her  from 
continuing  and  one  finds  the  child  "staring  blankly  off 
into  space".  « 

Experience  or  Specif ic  Learning .  .  In  tests  which 
require  answers  of  fact,  there. is  an  implicit  assumption 
that  all  the  children  taking  the  test  will  have  had  an 
even  chance,  more  or  less,  of  having  been  exposed  to  the  . 
facts  being  tested.     The  spuriousness  of  this  assumption 
is  witnessed  by  any  number  of  examples  where  children 
are  asked  questions  of  vocabulary.     In  such  instances. 
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it  is  impossible  to  determine  whether  a  minority  child 
has  missed  a  test  item  because  he  lacks  the  capacity  to 
understand  a  given  word  or  because  he  simply  has  never 
been  exposed  to  the  word.     Nitroglycerin  (in  the  WISC), 
f ire  hydrant  (in  the  Betty  Caldwell  Preschool  Inventory 
and  Peabody  Picture  Vocabulary  Test)  or  crev ice  (in  the 
Otis-L<=!nnon)  are  terms  unlikely  to  be  heard  or  used  in 
the  home  of  the  average  low  SES  or  minority  child. 

The  WISC,  perhaps  the  most  widely-used  individually- 
administered  intelligence  test  in  the  world,  is  replete 
with  examples  of  the  importance  of  specific  experience 
on  test  results.     Take  the  WISC  "General  Information" 
item,  "In  what  kind  of  store  do  we  buy  sugar?"     If  a 
child  lives  in  an  Indian  reservation,  he  might  buy  his 
sugar  in  a  drug  store  or  at  a  trading  post.     A  Chicano 
child  might  reply  to  that  question,  "at  the  Chinitos", 
a  small  variety  shop  owned  by  a  Chinese  family.  Yet 
these  are  not  acceptable  responses  for  credit  in  the 
WISC.     Consider  another  WISC  item,  "Where  is  Chile?" 
What  if  a  child  eats  chile,  as  a  Chicano  child  might. 
Or  consider  the  item,  "What  is  the  thing  to  do  if  you 
lose  one  of  your  friend's  balls?"    The  acceptable  WISC 
responses  are  "Give  him  one  of  mine.    .    .try  to  get  it 
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back  or  replace  it.    .    .or  try  to  find  it."    A  probable 
reaction  of  a  Barrio  or  inner  city  child  (depending  on 
the  size  of  the  otr.oi'  child)  would  be  avoidance^  to  es- 
cape the  child's  anger.     That  is  not  to  say  that  these 
kinds  of  experience-based  items  are  only  found  in  the 
V/ISC  scale.     They  are  examples  of  these  kinds  of  biases 
found  in  almost  all  tests  of  intelligence, 
THE  VALIDITY  AMD  UTILITY  OF  THE  IQ  SCORE 

The  basic  justification  behind  the  use  of  the  IQ 
score  is  that  it  statistically  predicts  to  mental  retar- 
dation and  low  achievement.     In  fact,  the  IQ  test  is 
the  sine  quo  non  for  screening  children  suspected  of  men- 
tal retardation.     Mercer  (1971)  found  that  of  those  per- 
sons who  would  have  been  labelled  as  mentally  retarded 
if  their  classification  depended  solely  on  test  scores, 
a  full  84%  had  completed  8  grades  or  more  in  school,  83% 
had  held  a  job,  8  0%  were  financially  independent  or  a 
housewife,  and  almost  100%  were  able  to  do  their  own 
shopping  and  to  travel  alone.     In  other  words,  it  is 
pt^obable  that  even  at  the  task  for  whi.'::h  experts  agree 
the  IQ  test  is  best  suited--screening  for  mental  retar- 
dation--the  IQ  measure  has  a  dubious  real  life  validity. 


The  IQ  test  is  also  considered  by  many  educators 
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and  politicians  to  be  a  useful  instrument  for  teachers — 


for  discovering  unnoticed  learning  problems  or  intellec- 
tual strengths,  for  example.     Indeed,  many  states  mandate 
that  districts  administer  IQ  tests  several  times  in  a 


the  result  really  help  the  teacher?     Let  us  take  a  typi- 
cal example.     A  teacher  suspects  a  child  of  having  a  severe 
learning  disability.     She  asks  the  school  or  district 
psychologist  to  test  the  child.     The  psychologist  gives 
the  child  the  WISC  in  which  he  scores,  let  us  say,  an 
IQ  of  87.     This  psychologist  happens  to  be  extremely 
conscientious,  so  he  devotes  the  next  few  days  to  writing 
up  an  extensive  report  of  his  impressions  of  the  child's 
performance  and  potential.  The  child  comes  from  a  poor 
background,  the  psychologist  writes.     He  has  many  sibs 
and  is  low  in  the  hierarchy  with  regard  to  getting  atten- 
tion.    After  much  reviewing  the  child's  school  file  and 
hife  own  notes,  the  psychologist  writes  a  report  and  hands 
it  to  the  teacher.     The  teacher  responds  in  surprise, 
"But  I  knew  all  that.     What  I  want  to  know  is  what  to 
do;  how  can  I  teach  this  child."    Thus,  in  most  cas.es 
neither  the  psychologist  nor  the  teacher  are  any  wiser 
despite  considera^^Ie  tijne  and  expense  administering  and 


child 


s  succession  through  the  school  system.     But  does 
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evaluating  the  IQ  test.     In  this  situation  the  psycholo- 
gist often  finds  him  or  herself  in  the  middle  of  the 
delicate  quasi  political-social  balance  between  the 
classroom  teacher,  the  principal,  the  district  adminis- 
tration, the  child  and  his  family. 

While  few  psychologists  would  agree  with  the  notion 
that  educational  decisions  affecting  the  life  of  the 
child  should  b.e  made  exclusively  on  the  basis  of  a  single 
full  scale  IQ  score,  the  fact  nevertheless  remains  that 
these  decisions  are  made  by  educators  who,  through  per- 
sonal fiaf  supported  by  state  mandate,  ignore  both  the 
individual  sub-scale  profiles  as  well  as  psychologists* 
admonitions,  simply  for  the  sake  of  practical  expediency. 
The  results  is,  of  course,  a  form  of  default  institutional 
racism . 

INFORMATIONAL  NEEDS  WITHIN  THE  EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEM  AND  THE 
15  TESTS 

Much  of  the  controversy  surrounding  IQ  tests  and 
minority  children  focuses  on  whether  the  IQ  model  is  a 
valid  one.     A  more  practical,  and  less  abstract  issue 
which  needs  to  be  answered  concerns  the  general  utility 
of  the  information  produced  by  the  test,  i.e.,  what  can 
one  do  with  the  information  provided  by  such  a  test?  In 
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order  to  answer  this  question  we  must  consider  who  is 
asking  the  question  and  for  what  purpose.     It  should  be 
apparent  that  there  are  qualitiative  differences  concerning 
the  type  of  information  needed  within  the  educational 
system.     These  differences  depend  on  the  source  of  the 
need.     To  a  large  extent,  much  of  the  confusion  surround- 
ing the  issue  of  whether  to  test  stems  from  a  failure 
to  consider  these  differences.     A  consideration  of  the 
qualitiative  difference  between  these  different  needs 
will  hopefully  lend  some  clarity  to  the  general  contro- 
versy as  well  as  serve  to  introduce  a  procedure  that 
attempts  to  meet  some  of  the  specific  needs  of  each. 

There  are  three  general  levels  of  organization  within 
the  educational  system  that  require  information  tradition- 
ally obtained  through  IQ  testing.     These  three  may  be 
described  as  (1)  the  funding  level  which  involves  edu- 
cational agencies  supra-ordinate  to  the  local  school 
districts;   (2)  the  local'  level  which  consists  of  both 
district  personnel  and  building-principals  and  finally ; 
(3)  the  classroom  teacher,  paraprof essional  and  parent. 
Whether  or  not  the  10  buui-e  information  can  serve  any 
ultimate  useful  function  will  depend  on  the  parti-jular 
and  peculiar  needs  of  each  of  these  three  groups.  It 
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is  unfortunate  that  historically  all  three  attempt  to 
use  the  IQ  score  for  radically  different  and  often 
conflicting  purposes. 

Consider  first  the  supra-ordinate  funding  agencies 
such  as  state  and  federal  departments  of  education.  For 
purposes  of  determining  the  allocation  of  funds,  these 
agencies  require  information  concerning  educational  and 
program  needs  at  -the  school  district  level.     While  one 
source  of  information  they  generally  use  are  IQ  measures, 
one  wonders  whether  the  information  produced  by  IQ  tests 
adds  anything  of  value  to  needs  assessment.    More  appro- 
priate "needs  assessment"  procedures,  it  would  seem, 
would  be  restricted  to  the  assessment  of  whether  specific 
educational  programs  in  areas  of  reading,  arithmetic  or  the 
like  are  needed  rather  than  attempting  to  infer  specific 
ne^2d  from  omnibus  assessments  based  on  so  poorly  under- 
stood a  concept  as  IQ. 

The  supra-ordinate  agencies  have  a  second  related 
informational  need.     In  contrast  to  needs  assessments 
which  very  often  can  be  conducted  through  examinations 
of  school  attendance  records,  age-grade  placement  patterns 
and  achievement  data  in  the  broad  sense,  funding  agencies  . 
need  to  know  about  the  effectiveness  of  particular  programs. 
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Due  to  "accountability"  and  "evaluation/audit" 
requirements,  the  agencies  chiefly  responsible  for  the 
allocation  of  funds  have  mandated  that  testing  be  con- 
ducted at  the  child  level  as  a  means  of  collecting  in- 
formation which  can  be  used  to  evaluate  educational  pro- 
grams.    In  actuality,  program  evaluations  can  be  made  through 
a  variety  of  means  or  procedures,  none  of  which  necessar- 
ily has  anything  to  do  with  IQ  or  summary-score  types 
of  measures  discussed  above.     For  example,  a  reasonable 
assessment  of  program  effectiveness  can  be  made  through 
the  collection  of  nominal  data  at  various  levels  of  school 
and  community  organizations*    Thus,  administrators,  teachers, 
parents  and  children  can  be  interviewed  as  to  their  per- 
ceptions of  the  effectiveness  of  the  different  processes 
of  the  program.     On  the  other  hand,  more  product-oriented 
assessments,  at  the  child  level,  can  be  made  according 
to  the  specific  educational  objective  of  the  program. 
The  reporting  of  these  latter  data  can  be  made  on  the 
basis  of  group  change  scores,  without,  reference  to  indi- 
vidual scores,  eliminating  the  potential  dangers  inherent 
in  individual  scores.     Finally,  all  of  the  various  data 
can  be  integrated  to  produce  a  report  which  desoribes 
Lue  program  and  wei.ghts  the  relative  importance  of  each 
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aspect  of  the  prograiii  in  recommending  changes  in  various 
parts  of  the  total  operation. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  there  is  a  paradoxical 
<5lement  in  using  IQ  scores  to  evaluate  program-related 
change.     The  paradox  stems  from  the  fact  that  the  IQ  model 
is  based  on  the  notion  that  intelligence  is  static  and 
hence  not  subject  to  change.     What  this  means  is  that 
educators  have  been  using  IQ  scores  to  evaluate  change 
which  can  not  occur  according  to  the  IQ  model.     The  IQ 
model  5  which  negates  time  or  age  through  the  division 
of  mental  age  by  chronological  age,  is  by  definition  a 
static  model  and,  therefore,  inappropriate  for  measuring 
program-related  change  which  must  take  place  over  time. 

At  the  local  level,  school  district  personnel  need 
information  as  to  the  needs  of  children  and  the  effective- 
ness of  individual  programs  in  the  same  way  as  do  the 
supra-ordinate  agencies.     However,  needs  assessments  are 
usually  conducted  at  the  state  level  and  school  officers 
more  often  than  not  use  the  state-provided  information 
..as  a  statement  of  need,  preferring  not  to  conduct  detaili^d 
expensive  in-house  initiated  research. 

Ideally,  the  evaluation  of  individual  programs  should 
center  around  the  collection  of  data  which  follows  directly 


from  the  particular  progrdiii  objectives  and  activities. 
However,  it  is  often  the  case  that  instruments  of  evalu- 
ation have  very  little  to  do  with  actual  programs.  Rather 
than  program-specific  measures,  very  often  IQ  or  nationally 
nonnec  achievement  tests  are  used.     Since  IQ  and  other 
such  scores  provide  precious  little  in  the  way  of  infor- 
mation about  the  effectiveness  of  individual  programs 
and  program  components,  there  results  great  confusion 
in  interpi'et ing  program  evaluations.     For  example,  in 
comparison  with  an  appropriate  "control  group"  suppose 
that  children  who  participated  in  a  special  program  on 
arithmetic  computation  had  received  higher^  scores  on  a  group 
IQ  score  than,  they  had  the  year  before.     With  this  type 
of  evaluation  officials  would  be  hard  put  to  say  exactly 
which  aspects  of  the  program  had  led  to  the  improved  IQ 
scores  since  the  connection  between  the  two  remains  either 
ill-defined  or  nonexistent.     However,  in  contrast,  a  test 
(administered  before  and  after  a  specific  program)  which 
sampled  from  each  of  the  different  aspects  of  the  program 
would  provide  specific  information  on  which  aspects  of 
the  program  led  to  improved  scores  and  which  did  not. 
In  other  words  using  IQ  scores  to  evaluate  programs  not 
specifically  designed  for  the  purpose  of  elevating  IQ 
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scores  is  a  little  like  using  a  thermometer  to  record 
height  changes  in  a  given  period  of  time. 

Unxortunately ,  the  last  to  be  considered  in  the  edu- 
cational hierarchy  is  the  classroom  teacher  and  what  she 
needs  in  order  to  assist  the  learner.     What  can  the  teacher 
do  with  an  IQ  score?     The  limixcd  utility  of  the  IQ  or 
for  that  matter  any  other  summary  score  whether  it  be 
reading  level  according  to  grade  equivalent  score,  grade 
point  average,  percentile  rank  or  the  like  has  already 
been  discussed.     Perhaps  the  fact  that  to  a  large  extent 
the  tests  do  not  provide  the  teacher  with  much  usable 
information  is  historically  related  to  the  fact  that 
psychological  tests  were  initially  developed  for  purposes 
not  functionally  related  to  the  present  daily  needs  of 
the  classroom  teacher.     It  is  also  of  some  interest  to  note 
that  even  to  the  present  day  it  is  not  the  classroom  teachers 
who  either  design  the  format  of  the  information  produced 
by  the  testing  or,  select  the  specific  test  or  tests  which 
are  to  be  used . 

There  is  still  another  way  in  which  the  use  of  IQ 
scores  in  the  classroom  might  be  questioned.     Given  it 
is  possible  to  avoid  the  problems  associated  with  adopting 
tests  which  employ  the  IQ  model  there  is  a  final  question  . 
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at  the  teacher-level  concerning  the  ultimate  functional 
use  of  the  IQ  score.     If  it  is  given  that  the  IQ  scor-e 
is  an  accurate  i.ndex  of  the  c:iilc]ren  in  a  classroom, 
then  what?     What  a  teacher  is  asked  to  do  is  to  discrim- 
inate betv:een  scores  in  designing  curriculum  for  each 
and  every  child  on  the  basis  of  information  v;hich  she 
can  not  discriminate.     V/hat  would  a  teacher  do  differently 
for  a  child  with  an  IQ  of  92  that  she  would  or  would  not 
do  for  a  child  with  an  IQ  of  100?     One  might  agree  that 
these  two  scores  are  functionally  equivalent  because 
they  are  both  within  the  normal  range  (i.e.,  within  one 
standard  deviation  of  the  mean).     However,  what  about 
the  case  of  a  child  who  has  an  IQ  score  of  84  which  is 
approximately  a  standard  deviation  belov;  the  mean  and 
in  some  states  considered  as  possibly  falling  into  "EMR"  , 
"retarded"  or  "slow  learner"  categories?     In  the  one 
case  'where  the  comparison  is  made  between  9  2  and  10  0 
there  v;ould  be  no  difference  in  educational  recommendation, 
however,  in"  the  other  case  v?here  scores  of  92  and  84  are 
compcired  ,  very  different  educational  recommendations  would 
be  made.     In  both  cases  there  is  the  same  absolute  dif- 
ference in  scores. 

The  point:  is  that  we  have  been  basing  educational 


decisiona  on  IQ  tests  which  often  produce  questionable 
results.     In  many  cases,  the  same  criticisms  apply  to 
achievement  tests  which  provide  collapsed  .scores.  Func- 
tionally, what  programmatic  difference  can  the  teacher  infer 
from  scores  provided  in  grade  equivalent  terms.  V/hat 
are  the  different  educational  decisions  to  be  drawn  from 
reading  grade  equivalency  scores  of  3.2  versus  3.6  and 
3.6  versus  4.0?     In  the  case  of  both  the  IQ  score  and 
the  collapsed  achievement  score,  the  teacher,  who  is 
ultimately  the  person  held  "accountable",  is  simply  not 
being  provided  with  enough  information  upon  which  to  base 
sound  daily  educational  decisions.     The  teacher  is  thus 
by  default  forced  to  make  arbitrary  decisions  which  in 
most  cases  can  not  be  defended.     The  fact    that  the  tests 
have  "predictive  validity"  in  that  they  forecast  failure 
on  the  part  of  Spanish-speaking  or  other  minorities  and 
success  for  the  majority  only  speaks  to  the  inappropriate- 
ness  of  the  curriculum  and  to  the  failure  of  the  American 
educational  system  to  provide  education  for  many  of  its 
children, 

PAPI:     A  PIAGETIAM-BASED  ALTERNATIVE 

In  the  following,  a  computer-based  model  will  be 
described  which  was  designed  with  many  of  the  above  con- 
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cerns  in  mind »     This  model  has  been  successfully  tested 
in  a  variety  of  ways  in  three  Southwestern  and  two  Western 
states.     The  discussion  provided  below  will  outline  the 
elements  of  the  model.     More  substantive  discussion  con- 
cerning the  psychometric  features  of  the  measures  the 
model  employs  are  subjects  of  several  other  articles 
currently  in  the  journals  or  being  prepared  for  publication. 

The  program  Assessment  Pupil  Instruction  (PAPI)  system 
uses  a  number  of  Piagetian-based  measures  to  generate 
two  basic  types  of  information  by  means  of  a  centralized 
computer  data-processing  program. 

The  first  type  of  information  provided  by  the  PAPI 
system  is  statistical  in  nature  and  is  meant  for  program 
evaluation  at  the  funding,  administrative  and  district 
levels.    The  second  type  of  information  is  oriented  towards 
the  needs  of  the  teacher  and  consists  of  recommended  activi- 
ties specifically  designed  for  each  child  in  the  class- 
room . 

•In  its  present  form,  PAPI  uses  four  Piagetian-based 
measures  developed  jointly  and  individually  by  Pascual- 
Leone  and  DeAvila.     Two  types  of  measures  are  used.  The 
first  is  used  as  a  base  measure  of  achievement  where  in- 
formation is  collected  which,  follows  from  classroom 


activity.    The  second  type  of  measure  attempts  to  provide 

an  index  of  the  child *s  current  level  of  development  and 

involves  three  different  tests. 

In  the  following  section,  each  of  the  four  tests  in 

the  battery  is  described.     The  first  to  be  described  is 

the  measure  employed  as  the  basic  achievement  index.  The 

following  three  are  used  to  provide  an  index  of  level 

of  development.     The  description  of  the  tests  is  followed 

by  a  more  detailed  description  of  the  PAPI  system. 

1.     CARTOON  CONSERVATION  SCALES  (CCS) 

Several  measures  of  Piaget's  conservation  tasks 
are  assessed  by  meancof  a  cartoon  format  developed 
by  De  Avila,  Struthers  and  Randall  (1S59).  In 
De  Avila 's  procedure,  three  horizontal  cartoons 
are  presented  in  whicli  two  children  are  discussing 
the  task.     In  the  first  frame  an  equality  is 
established  between  two  objects  according  to  the 
dimension  being  tapped  (i.e.,  number,  length,  sub- 
stance, etc.).     In  the  second  frame  an  identity 
transformation  is  depicted  and  in  the  third  frame 
the  question  of  equality  is  asked.     On  the  right 
side  of  the  panel  three  possible  answers  are  pr»?sented 
in  a  vertical  order.     The  three  alternatives  which 
show  the  characters  responding  to  the  question  are 
randomly  ordered  as  to  correctness  in  order  to  avoid 
position  effects.     Similarly,  within  a  scale  wording 
is  altered  from  panel  to  panel  in  order  to  avoid  the 
possible  effects  of  acquiescence.     Background  on 
the  conservation  scales  and  an  illustration  of  the  . 
dialogue  from  each  scale  are  presented  below. 

Struthers  and  De  Avila  (1957)  and  De  Avila  et  al 
(1969)  and  others  have  validated  the  CCS  procedure 
in  a  variety  of  ways.     In  one  study  De  Avila,  et 
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al  (1969)  tested  thirsty  male  and  female  first 
grade  subjects  using  both  group  and  individual  clin- 
ical methods.     Statistically  significant  correlations 
were  obtained  across  the  two  methods  of  assessment 
(r  =  0.663).     The  scales  also  possessed  a  high 
degree  of  internal  consistency  as  shown  by  an 
examination  of  factor  analytic  structure  and 
reliability  indices* 

In  its  current  form  the  CCS  consists  of  thirty 
cartcon  panels;  six  examples  of  five  tasks.  The 
panels  are  presented  to  the  subjects  and  the  story 
line  is  read  and  elaborated  upon  in  order  to  facilitate 
understanding  of  the  question.     The  subjects  task 
is  to  mark  the  one  (alternative)  "that  makes  the 
story  true." 

2.     WATER  LEVEL  TASK  (WLT) 

The  conservation  of  the  hor izontality  of  water 
described  by  Piaget  and  Inhelder  (1948),  and  used 
by  Smedslund  (1963),  Dodwell  (1963),  Rebelsky  (1964), 
Beilin ,  Kagan  and  Rabinowitz  (196  6)  and  Pascual- 
Leone  (in  press).     This  task  involves  the  subject 
being  able  to  break  perceptual  set  to  recognize 
that  no  matter  what  angle  a  bottle  placed  on  a  flat 
horizontal  surface  is  viev;ed  from,  the  water  level 
will  always  be  parallel  to  the  horizontal  surface. 
A  more  complete  description  of  the  relative  param- 
eters of  this  type  of.  task  can  be  found  in  the 
semantic-pragmatic  analysis  of  Pascual- Leone  (in 
press ) . 

A  special  version  of  Pascual-Leone * s  group  tests 
developed  by  Pascual-Leone  and  De  Avila  is  used. 
Subjects  are  presented  with  individual  booklets 
which  contain  five  horizontal ' or  vertical  two- 
dimensional  bottles,  eight  two-dimensional-tilted 
bottles  and  four  three-dimensional  bottles,  two  of 
which,  are  also  tilted.     The  subject  is  asked  to 
draw  a  line  where  the  top  ,  of  the  water  v/ould  be  if 
the  bottle  were  half  full  and  then  to  place  an  "X" 
in  the  part  that  contained  the  water. 
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3.     FIGURAL  INTERSECTIONS  TEST  (FIT) 

The  figural  intersection  test  is  a  group  administered 
paper-and-pencil  test  in  which  subjects  are  required 
to  place  a  dot  in  the  intersection  space  of  a  varying 
number  of  geometrical  figures.     It  was  developed 
by  Pascual-Leone  and.  constitutes  a  figural  analogue 
to  Piaget * s  work  on  intersection  of  classes.  In 
a  series  of  unpublished  studies ,  Pascual-Leone  has 
shown  the  test  to  have  a  high  degree  of  internal 
consistency  (split-half  reliability  =  .89)  as  well 
as  being  significantly  related  to  tests  of  similar 
logical  structure  ( Pascual-Leone  and  Smith,  1968  ) . 
For  example,  it  has  shown  a  high  correlation  with 
the  WLT  described  above.     Combined  with  the  VJLT,  and 
ST  described  below,  in  the  present  context,  it  is 
taken  as  an  index  of  developmental  level.  This 
relationship  has  been  previously  found  in  a  series 
of  unpublished  studies  by  Pascual-Leone  and  Parkin- 
son at  York  University,  and  De  Avila  (1971). 


The  serial  task  (De  Avila,  1971)  is  a  short  term 
memory  task  which  is  individually  administered  in 
two  phases.     First,  subjects  are  pre-exposed  to  the 
stimulus  materials  used  in  a  second  testing  phase. 
In  the  pre-exposure  or  pre-training  phase,  each  subject 
is  shown  a  series  of  10  different  35mm  color  slide 
transparencies  of  pictures  depicting  a  donkey,  house j 
airplane,  etc.     Subjects  sit  facing  a  screen  situated 
on  a  wall  six  feet  away.     The  10  illustrations  are 
presented  by  me^ns  of  a  Kodak  650  carousel  slide 
projector.     To  introduce  the  task,  each  subject  is 
shown  each  figure  and  asked  to  give  its  name  and 
color  (i.e.,  "a  yellow  hat").     Following  this  ini- 
tial "  introductory  phase  and  after  the  subject  is 
able  to  correctly  identify  each  figure  ten  times 
when  presented  in  rapid  random  succession,  the  test- 
ing phase  takes  place. 

The  test  phase  is  conducted  in  a  "free  recall"  manner 
where,  without  any  prior  knowledge  of  the  length'  of 
a  list,  the  subject  is  asked  to  reproduce  the  list 
ignoring  the  order  in  which  the  individual  items 
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are  presented.     Subjects  are  shown  a  series  of 
individually  presented  figures  terminated  by  a 
blank  slide,  and  asked  to  tell  the  experimenter 
what  they  have  seen.     The  exposure  time  for  each 
"individual  slide  is  .7  50  msec.     There  is  no  require- 
ment that  the  sequence  of  the  presentation  be  main- 
tained, or  that  the  subject  respond  within  a  speci- 
fied period  of  time,  or  produce  a  predetermined  num- 
ber of  responses.     The  child  is  simply  asked  to 
reproduce  what  he  has  seen  using  whatever  labels 
are  conv"enient. 

There  are  seven  sets  of  figures  presented  to  each 
subject.     These  seven  sets  vary  as  to  the  number 
of  stimuli  within  a  series.     The  number  of  figures 
presented  within  a  series,  as  well  as  the  individual 
figures,  are  randomly  varied.     Finally,  each  illus- 
tration is  presented  no  more  than  once  within  a 
series. 

The  PAPI  system  uses  these  four  measures  to  produce 
several  types  of  information  each  of  which  has  a  partic- 
ular function.     First,  psychometric  information  on  each 
test  is  produced  as  a  means  of  assuring  that  the  tests 
used  in  any  given  case  have  satisfactory  levels  of 
reliability  and  validity.     This  information  is  of  primary 
importance  to  the  researcher  or  program  evaluator  as  a 
check  against  various  types  of  problems  associated  with 
test  administration,  saimpling  procedures  and  so  on.  The 
second  type  of  information  produced  by  the  PAPI  system 
can  be  described  as  developmental-normative.     These  data 
provide  normative  information  regarding  the  current 
developmental  levels  of  the  entire  sample.  Moreover, 


these  data  can  also  be  stored  to  serve  as  base-line 
data  which  can  be  compared  across  temporal  (as  in  a  pre- 
post  design)  or  situational/program  dimensions.     In  sum- 
mary, these  two  types  of  information,  the  psychometric 
and  the  normative/developmental  data,  are  geared  to  the 
needs  of  program  evaluation  and  needs  assessment  at  the 
administrative  levels. 

The  third  type  of  infox^'mation  generated  by  the  PAPI 
system  consists  of  lists  of  recommended  c].assi''oom  activ- 
ities for  each  child  tested.  These  activities  are  geared 
to  providing  children  with  experience  in  specific  educa- 
tional activities  thought  to  be  important  in  the  overall 
educational/program  obj ectives . 

In  generating  the  suggested  classroom  activities 
for  each  child,  four  factors  are  taken  into  account: 

1)  The  child's  achievement  level  with  respect  to 
the  concepts  measured  by  \:he  CCS. 

2)  The  child's  developmental  level  as  measured  by 
the  WLT,  FIT  and  ST  tests. 

3)  The  achievement  level  of  the  child's  referent 
group  with  respect  to  the  concepts  measured 
by  the  CCS. 

The  developmental  level  of  the  child ^ s . referent 
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group  ds  measured  by  the  WLT,  FIT  and  ST  tests. 
An  example  of  one  computer  printout  which  lists  speci- 
fic classroom  activities  is  provided  below.     Using  the 
four  factors  listed  above,  the  following  example  would 
indicate  that: 

1.  The  child's  overall  developmental  test  profile 
is  similar  to  children  of  the  referent  group 
who  have  already  acquired  the  concept. 

2.  The  child  does  not  understand  the  concept. 

It  is  then  inferred  that  a  specific  set  of  activities 

are  developinentally/educationally  appropriate  with  respect 

to  the  concept  of  number  as  tested  by  the  CCS.     For  example, 

■  this  conjunction  of  conditions  would  lead  to  the  following 

set  of  recommended  classroom  activities: 

CONCEPT  OF  NUMBER 

THIS  CHILD  DOES  NOT  HAVE  A  CONCEPT  OF  NUMBER, 
HOWEVER,   HE  IS  READY  TO  LEARN.     TRAIN  HIM  BY 
GOING  THROUGH  THIS  SEQUENCE,  'USING  CONCRETE 
ACTUAL  OBJECTS  ONLY. 

A.     SORTING  AND  "CLASSIFYING  OBJECTS  BY 

1.  COLOR 

2.  TEXTURE 

3.  SIZE 

4.  WEIGHT 

5.  NUMBER 

6.  WHATEVER  OTHER  ATTRIBUTES  YOU 
CAN  THINK  OF 


Q         5)7-4rp7  O  -  71 
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B.  COUNTING  ACTIVITIES,   SUCH  THAT  THE  CHILD 
LEARNS... 

1.  SEQUENCE,  NUMBERS  INCREASE  BY 
ONE  EACH  TIME 

2.  INVARIANCE 

A.  PATTERN,  5  OBJECTS  BUNCHED  AND 
5  OBJECTS  IN  A  ROW  ARE  BOTH  5 

B.  OBJECTS,   5  ELEPHANTS  AND  5  FLIES 
ARE  BOTH  5 

3.  SYMBOLS,  LEARN  THE  ARBITRARY  NAMES 
Of* THE  NUMERALS 

C.  CONCEPT  AND  LANGUAGE  OF  EQUALITIES  AND 
INEQUALITIES 

1-.     >    .     WHICH  HAS  MORE,   IS  BIGGER, 
IS  LONGER,  ETC. 

2.  <    .     WHICHJIAS  LESS,   IS  SMALLER, 
IS  SHORTER ,  'SrC . 

3.  =   .     WHICH  HAS  JUST  AS  MUCH,  IS 
JUST  AS  BIG,   IS.  JUST  AS  LONG,  ETC. 

The  above  is  an  example  of  what  is  sent  directly 
to  the  teacher.     It  can  also  be  sent  to  the  home  so  that 
the  parents  are  made  fully  aware  of  what  the  teacljer  is 
•trying  to  accomplish  with  the  child.     In  this  way, 
possibly  with  some  guidance  from  the  teacher,  the  parent 
can  participate  in  the  child's  education  while  support- 
ing the  teacher . 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  PAPI  system  is  designed 
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so  that  a  child peer  or  referent  group  can  be  de- 
signed according  to  any  number  of  nominal  descriptors  such 
as  grade,  sex  or  ethnic  group.     Thus  far,  only  chrono- 
logical age  has  been  used  because  of  the  importance  of 
the  age  variable  in  Piaget^s  theory.     It  should  also 
be  noted  that,  in  the  present  description  of  PAPI  system,, 
the  CCS  is  treated  as  an  achievement  test  rather  than 
as  a  test  of  development  as  it  was  originally  designed. 
Actually,  any  test  of  achievement  can  be  used  within 
the  systen\  as  long  as  it  is  linguistically  and  culturally 
appropriate  and  is  constructed  in  such  a  way  that  it  can 
be  used  to  generate  suggested  activities. 

In  summary,  the  PAPI  system  can  be  used  with  any 
child  to  produce  educational  program  data,  or  data  for 
program  evaluation.     The  purpose  of  the  present  discussion 
has  not  been  to  suggest  that  the  system  is  in  any  way 
a  complete  educational  package.     Further  development 
is  needed  in  creating  test  procedures  and  in  training 
educators,  on  how  to  use  this  type  of  system.     But  given 
the  problems  associated  with  testing,  the  PAPI  system 
suggests  one  approach  to  the  issue  which  speaks  to  the 
different  needs  of  people  within  the  educational  com- 
munity. 
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SUMMARY 

The  major  thesis  has  been  that  test  publishers  and 
the  users  of  standardized  IQ  cind  summary- score  achievement 
tests  have  failed  to  consider  the  problems  associated 
with  testing  the  minority  child.     And  since  the  results 
of  these  tests  are  used  to  determine  the  educational  and, 
by  extension,  the  economic  and  social  future  of  school- 
age  children,  it  behooves  test  publishers  and  the  edu- 
cational community  to  take  a  harder  look  at  the  minority 
child's  cultural  background.     It  io  the  authors'  opinion 
that  consideration  of  these  issues  leads  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  problem  of  testing  cannot  be  solved  by 
attempts  to  recreate  standardized  tests  for  minority 
children  which  are  based  on  old  conceptions  of  intelli- 
gence and  educational  achievement.     It  is  concluded  that 
what  is  required  is  a  radical  change  in  the  whole  approach 
to  testing  and  the  generation  of  entirely  different  models 
of  education  and  of  testing.     There  is  growing  support 
for  this  conclus^ion  (for  example  see  McClelland,  1973  ). 
The  PAPI  system  is  just  one  step  in  "an  attempt  to  move 
in  a  new  direction. 
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Senator  CKANs'n»N.  Mr.  IVna. 

STATEMENT  OF  ALBAR  A  PENA,  DIRECTOR,  DIVISION  OF  BILIN- 
GUAL-BICULTURAL  EDUCATION,  UNIVERSITY  OF  TEXAS,  SAN 
ANTONIO,  TEX. 

Mr,  Pkna,  It  is  indood  for  mo  a  groat  honor  to  bo  horo  to  testify  on 
behalf  of  the  bills  boinn;  proposed  for  biliii<rual-bieultunil  education,  I 
am  Albar  A.  Pona,  director.  Division  of  Hilingual-Bicultural  Edn- 
oation,  l.^nivorsity  of  Texas  at  San  Antonio,  San  Antonio, .Tex. 

Tlio  previous  panels  have  eonunentod  oxtonsivoly  on  the  need  for 
bilinjrual-bicultnral  education, "but  I  would  like  to  si)eak  from  par-'t 
experience  I  had  in  hoadin^!;  the  title  VII  oHice  for  the  past  41/2  years. 
Wo  can  all  attest  to  the  <?reat  need  for  bilinnfual  education,  but  even 
today,  -[^2  years  afterward,  there  are  still  a  lot  of  iniscojiceptions 
about  tlie  subject.  The  primary  reason  for  this  is  a  very  poor  .system 
of  conununication  that  still  exists  to  disseminate  the  type  of  infor- 
mation that  is  necessary  for  the  school  districts  and  the  communities 
at  large  to  find  out  about  the  benefits  of  bilintrual  education,  so  they 
can  be  knowledgeable  about  the  subject  to  help  plan  the  particular 
programs  tlnit  would  be  necessary  for  their  sclioolchildren,  I  hope 
the.se  hearings  will  serve  as  a  vehicle  to  clarify  the.sc  misconceptions. 

This  panel  is  to  ad{lress  it.self  to  research  and  development  and 
testing  methods.  Based  on  my  pa.st  experiences,  T  can  .state  that  there 
is  a  great  need  for  research.  But  it  has  got  to  be  in  the  sense  of  action 
research,  not  just  research  for  the  sake  of  research.  T  think  in  your 
bills.  Senator,  you  recommend  a  great  deal  of  cooporntion  with  NTE. 
Ikung  that  XIE  is  the  research  arm  for  the  Oflice  of  Education,  it 
would  be  a  tremendous  way  of  coordinating  efforts,  so  that  there  is 
no  duplication  of  effort  but  rather  an  attempt  to  complement  the  de- 
velopmental efforts  presently  undertaken  by  title  VII. 

Concerning  testing  methods,  we  have  in  the  time  when  I  was  the 
director  of  the  division  fought  mnny  atfempts  by  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation to  conduct  a  national  evaluation  on  acliiovenu^nt  results  at  tliis 
time  for  fear  that  at  this  early  stage,  becau.se  of  lack  of  adeqiuitc 
avaihible  in.struments,  it  would  turn  out  to  be  an  actual  imlictment  of 
the  program  rather  than  to  find  out  the  type  of  infornuition  that  was 
necessary.  I  say  this  because  of  the  many  programs  that  are  being 
implemented  today*  217  to  be  exact,  we  should  seriously  look  as  to. 
how  they  a.e  being  implemented  in  order  to  determine  their  efTectivc- 
ness  and  then  measure  the  children's  achievonumt. 

In  order  to  do  this  we  nmst  first  determine  the  following: 

Did  they  receive  adequate  administrative  support  at  the  time  of 
implementation?  Did  they  have  adequately  trained  teachers?  Did 
they  have  adequate  materials?  This  is  the  process  by  which  we  can 
determine  whether  or  not  those  programs  are  being  im])lemented 
properly,  and  until  we  find  this  out,  any  kind  of  evaluation  on  chil- 
dren's achievement  at  this  point  would  be  invalid,  or,  at  best,  super- 

In  order  to  determine  fliildren's  achievement,  T  think  it  is  our  re- 
sponsibility at  this  point  to  work  cooperatively  with  the  projects, 
NTE,  et  cetera,  to  try  and  determine  the  types  of  to.sts  that  ai'o  neoes- 
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sary  in  ordiM'  to  yiulil  thu  kind  of  data  that  ikhkI  and  should  be 
forthcoming  froni  these  projects. 

Also  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  effort  put  into  these  programs. 
Some  have  met  with  tremendous  success  in  many  instiinces,  but  >vc 
also  had  some  failures.  Thei'eforcj  \ve  should  also  study  all  of  them 
to  find  out  the  diUerent  prototypes  iluii  exist  and  describe  the  suc- 
cessful practices  that  have  been  developed  to  <letermine  their  repli- 
cability  so  that  others  can  profit  from  them. 

In  addition  to  havinir  Ou'  proper  researcli  ami  the  ri<rht  testiui!; 
methoils,  if  we  are  ever  <i:oin<j:  to  institutionalize  l)ilin<j:nal  edurjition, 
we  have  <i:ot  to  insure  that  institutions  of  lii<:lier  learning  nmst  pro- 
vide the  kind  of  programs  I  hat  are  necessai-y  to  train  our  teachers,  but 
more  im|u)rtantly  to  insist  on  having  the  adrciuately  trained  faculty 
at  these  institutions  of  higher  learning  so  that  they  can  provide  the 
proper  training.  As  an  e.\ampl(>  of  this,  1  l)elieve  the  l^niversity  of 
Texas  at  San  Antonio  is  uni(iue  in  establishing  the  lirst  division, 
totally  deilicated  to  bilingual  ediu^atiou  which  ])rovides  foi*  the  i)roi)a- 
ration  of  bilingual  ieaehers  as  well  as  persons  in  other  disciplines 
wlio desire  to  obtain  an  in-depth  background  of  bicuUuralisui  and  thus 
prepare  (lieFU  to  work  with  this  [)0[)ulation.  J^ut  until  this  is  done,  our 
research  elforts  will  be  to  uo  avail.  We  must  then  have  the  adequately 
tr*aiiuHl  faculty  at  these  instituvions  to  work  coopei-atively  with  the 
schools  to  develop  thekiml  of  progi-anis  tliat  are  necessary  in  bilingual 
education. 

In  looking  over  the  pi-o[H)sed  l)ill.s,  mention  is  ma(h'  of  a  national 
advisory  conuuittee.  It  has  been  my  experience  that  the  one  that  was 
in  opej-atioji  at  t)ie  time  !  was  !)eading  the  program  only  operated  for 
2  years.  At  tliat  time  the  ronuuissiouer  of  Kducation  dcelai'ed  a  mora- 
torium on  all  committees,  .so  therefoi-e  it  has  not  been  in  clfocl  since 
that  tinu\ 

Senator  Cuaxsm-ont.  When  was  that  moi-atoi-ium  declared? 

Jfr.  Pkxa.  About  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  sir,  and  just  b(^fore  my 
leaving  the  Title  VI 1  in  fJune  the  Commissioner  did  indicate  tlie 
national  advisoi-y  committee  would  1)C  reinstated.  What  1  was  trying 
to  say,  was  that  in  the  Senate,  bills  being  ])ro])d.sed,  no  nuMition  is 
made  about  the  inclusion  of  connnunity  people  in  tlie  nudceup  of 
that  national  advi.sory  committee, 

I  think  without  their  resources  and  their  advice,  the  committee 
woidd  bo  voiy  much  handicapped. 

Senator  Chakston.  I  am  working  on  that  on  many  other  fronts 
at  the  nu)ment.  .  ' 

M\\  Pknw.  One  of  the  bills  also  recommends  the  setting  up  of  ad- 
visory committees.  We  need  to  luive  more  distinct  ami  clear  guidelines 
in  terms  of  advisoiy  committees,  !)Cf;ausc  heretofore,  what  scJioo]  dis- 
tricts have  done  is  just  sul)mitted  names  on  ]ia])er,  but  liave  actually 
giveJi  thom  no  responsibilities,  no  i^oles,  so  in  many  instances  they  end 
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up  being  just  purely  r\il)l)er  stamps  for  the  administration.  Therefore, 
very  clear  delinidon  of  their  role  and  resjwnsihilities  should  be  clearly 
stated  in  the  bill. 

Also,  as  I  said  before,  the  cooperation  and  coordination  efforts 
between  the  National  Institute  of  Education  and  Title  VII  in  any- 
kind  of  testing  or  national  evaluation,  since  the^bills  require  that  at 
the  end  of  the  first  year  the  conunittee  or  the  director  provide  an  evalu- 
ation report  to  the  Congress,  be  greatly  emphasized  before  this  is  done. 
I  think  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  bilingual  education,  by  its  own  na- 
ture, has  to  be  a  longitudinal  study,  and  we  must  be  patient  in  securing 
it  and  not  provide  preliminary  information  that  would  be  detrimental 
to  the  program  at  this  point  for  expidcncy  sake. 

Thank  you,  sir. 

Senator  Cuaxstox.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Pena. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Pena  and  other  information  sub- 
sequently supplied  for  the  record  in  response  to  Senator  Kennedy's? 
request  follows:] 
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STATL'MKNT  OP  DK.   ALBAR  A.  PENA 

FOR  fiEARINGS  HELD  BEFORE  THE  SUBCOMMITTE  ON 
EDUCATION,  COMMITTEE  ON  LABOR  AND  PUBLIC  WELFARE, 
ON  S.    2552  AND  S.   2553,  ROOM  U232,  DIRKSEN 
SENATE  OFFICE  BUILDING 


Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Education : 

My  name  is  Albar  A.  Pena,  former  Director  of  the  Divi- 
sion of  Bilingual  Education,  Title  VII,  in  the  U.  S.  Office 
of  Education  and  presently  Professor  and  Director  of  the  Di- 
vision of  Bicultural-Bilingual  Studries  at  The  University  of 
Texas  at  San  Antonio,  San  Antonio,  Texas.     It  is  indeed  an 
honor  and  a  privilege  to  have  the  opportunity  to  testify  in 
fayor  of  the  two  Senate  bills  presently  being  considered 
dealing  with  bilingual  and  bicultural  education  programs. 

Having  been  the  past  Director  in  charge  of  administering 
the  initial  Title  VII  legislation,  I  can  attestto  the  great 
need  that  still  remains  for  providing  further  assistance  to 
local  educational  agencies  for  the  purpose  of  developing  and 
implementing  bilirsigual-bicultural  education  programs.     Of  the 
approximately  S  million  plus  children  who  would  profit  from 
bilingual  education  we  are  presently  serving  a  very  minute  per- 
centage— approximately  140  ,000.     The  clamor  still  remains  f rom  • 
the  many  school  districts  and  communities  throughout  the  nation 
which  have  not  received  any  or  adequate  assistance  for  the 
opportunity  to  provide  viable  educational  programs  for  their 
children.     And  this  we  must  do,  if  we  are  to  provide,  equal  edu- 
cational opportunities  to  all  our  children. 
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During  the  past  four  and  a  half  years  many  new  and  innovative 
programs  in  bilingual  education  were  launched  which  met  with 
tremendous  success  and  some  which  were  not  quite  successful. 
There  are  many  reasons  why  success  has  not  been  met  in  some 
cases,  i.e.,  lack  of  administrative  support,  failure  to  in- 
volve meaningfully  the  community  being  served,  lack  of  ade- 
quately trained  teachers,  lack  of  an  adequate  curriculum  and 
materials,  or  simply  because  the  school  district  failed  to 
really  understand  the  philosophy  of  bilingual-bicultural  educa- 
tion.    But  bilingual-bicultural  education  programs  have  been 
proven  to  work  given  the  right  ingredients  and  its  proper  im- 
plementation.    Therefore,  in  recommending  that  NIE  work  cooper- 
atively in  this  endeavor,  dire  needed  assistance  in  research 
and  development  can  now  be  provided.     But  I  must  caution  that 
it  should  not  be  for  the  purpose  of  research  for  research  sake, 
but  rather  action  research  that  will  complement  the  developmental 
efforts  presently  undertaken  by  Title  VII.     Similarly,  NIE  in  its 
role  of  assisting  in  the  evaluation  of  these  programs  must  w^lx 
ensure  that  the  adequate  testing  instruments  have  been  developed 
to  yield  the  kind  of  data  that  is  needed  -  in  che  native  language 
of  the  children  as  well  as  in  English.     Let  us  not  be  too  hasty 
in  demanding  hard  daca  from  these  programs  for  expediency  sake 
and  end  up  in  wrongfully  indicting  a  fledgling  program  because 
the  proper  instruments  were  not  available. 
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May  I  also  take  this  opportunity  to  comment  on  the  two 
present  bills  and  offer  my  recommendations. 


English-speaking  ability"  appears  that  the  term  be  changed 
to  "child  ^n  who  are  culturally  and  linguistically  different". 
The  rationale  for  this  would  be  to  discourage  school  districts 
from  the  idea  that  bilingual  education  is  remedial  education: 
a  method  of  correcting  a  defect  in  a  child. 

To  your  recommendation  that  a  National  Advisory  Committee 
be  set  up  composed  of  fifteen  members,  I  would  also  add  that  at 
least  three  of  those  members  be  representatives  from  the  com- 
munity to  insure  their  input  and  advise. 

To  your  recommendation  that  Advisory  Committees  be  set  up 
composed  of  community  members,  I  recomme'.id  that  a  clear  delin- 
eation be  made  of  the  meaningful  role  a^nd  responsibilities  that 
these  committees  would  have  which  would  be  mutually  agreeable  to 
the  committee  and  school  district  in  question.     Too  often  in  the 
past  these  committees  appear  only  on  paper  and  only  serve  as 
rubber  stamps  of  the  school  administration. 

That  before  a  national  evaluation  effort  is  undertaken,  I 
recommend  that  care  should  be  taken  to  have  a  process  evaluation 
conducted  first  followed  by  an  evaluation  on  children's  achieve- 
ment based  on  adequate  testing  instruments. 


That  wherever  the  tierm  "children  who  have  a  limited 
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In  mandating  t'hat  a  Division  be  set-up  to  administer 
the  program,  I  recommend  that  the  Office  of  Education  insure 
the  proper  staffing  of  that  office  to  provide  the  necessary 
monitoring  and  technical  assistance  to  school  districts 
carrying  out  the  programs  funded  by  that  officer 

I  also  recommend  that  ^vhenever  possible,  children  parti- 
cipating in  bilingual-bicultural  programs  should  be  in  inte- 
grated classrooms  so  that  they  may  profit  and  learn  from  each 
other's  experiences  and  engender  a  mutual  respect  and  pride 
for  each  other's  language  and  culture. 

To  conclude,  I  would  like  to  state  that  although  our 
priorities  at  this  time  focus  on  the  culturally  and  linguis- 
tically different  child  and  his  educational  needs,  that  we, 
at  this  point,  should  agree  that  every  child  has  the  right 
to  expect  the  fullest  and  best  utilization  of  the  multiple 
language  and  cultural  resources  of  his  community.     That  speak- 
ing another  language  other  than  English  is  an  asset  and  that 
opportunity  should  be  afforded  to  everyone.     Therefore,  let  us 
remember  at  all  "times  that  bilingual-bicultural  education  is 
quality  education  and  it  benefits  everyone  concerned. 
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COLLEGE  OF  MULTIOISCIPLINAHY  STU0I6S 
Bicullurat  Btltngual  StudiM 


November  12,  1973 


The  Honorable  Edward  M,  Kennedy 
United  States  Senate 
Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building 
Washington,  D.C.  20510 


Dear  Senator  Kennedy: 

Thank  you  again  for  the  opportunity  to  provide  you  further 
information  on  the  very  important  issue  of  bilingual  educa- 
tion. 

Enclosed  please  find  my  comments  on  the  additional  questions 
submitted.     Please  be  assured  that  if  I  can  be  of  further 
assistance  I  will  be  more  than  happy  to  comply. 

Let  me  take  this  opportunity  to  commend  and  salute  you  for 
the  tremendous  interest  and  effort  you  have  demonstrated  in 
furthering  the  cause  of  bilingual  education.     I,  like  you, 
share  the  dream  of  eventually  providing  true  equal  educational 
opportunities  to  all  our  'children  and  firmly  believe  that  our 
children  will  be  all  that  richer  having  had  the  opportunity  to 
profit  from  the  benefits  of  bilingual-bicultural  education. 

With  best  wishes  and  every  success,  I  remain, 

Very  sincerely  yours, 


Albar  A.  Petla,  Ph.D. 
Director,  Bicultural- 
Bilingual  Studies 


AAP:obt 
Enc . 
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Federal  Directions  in  Bilingual  liducation 


(I)  How  effective  has  the  federal  bilingual  education  program  been? 


In  my  opinion,  the  federal  bilingual  education  program  has 
been  significantly  successful  in  the  majority  of  the  cases 
and  has  been  quite  effective  in  many  areas.    However,  the 
program  would  have  met  with  more  significant  success  had  an 
adequate  appropriation  been  available.     Vor  example: 

1)  Data  received  from  individual  project  evaluation  reports 
indicate  that  in  academic  areas  such  as  mathematics,  reading 
and  social  studies  children  in  bilingual  programs  are  per- 
forrning  better  than  those  children  only  receiving  instruction  • 
in  Hngiish.    Other  projects  are  reporting  that  in  tests  given 
at  the  end  of  the  school  year,  pupils  in  bilingual  classes 
could  speak,  read  and  write  in  both  Spanish  and  English,  with- 
out interference,  at  the  end  of  the  first  grade;  and  students 

1     the  bilingual  classes  made  more  progress  in  every  measure 
(communicative  skills,  conceptual  development,  and  social  and 
personal  adjustment)  than  those  children  taught  in  English  only. 
Many  more  examples,  such  as  the.  ones  cited  above,  are  coming  in 
to  attest  to  the  many  successes  the  program  has  accomplished  . 
(for  further  in  format  ion ,  the  Title  VII  Office  in  Wasiiington  can 
provide  these  statistics). 

2)  The. majority  of  the  programs  are  reporting  that  children  in 
bilingual  classes  have  markedly  improved  their  attendance  in 
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school,  therefore  siign.il'lcuntly  reducing  absenteeism  and 
potential  dropouts.     The  reai^on  for  thib  iiJ  that  now  chil- 
dren can  communicate,  understand  and  now  have  a  feeling  of 
accomplishment  so  necessary  to  academic  success. 

3)   In  many  cases,  these  projects  are  also  reporting  that 
the  home-school  relationship  has  been  greatly  enhanced  by 
providing  parents  the  opportunity  to  communicate  with  the 
teachers  and  administrators  in  a  language  they  can  under- 
stand, making  them  feel  that  they  contribute  something  and 
allowing  them  to  be  meaningfully  involved  in  the  actual 
implementation  of  the  program. 

'I)  Other  significant  spin-offs  derived  from  Title  Vll  are 
as  follows: 

The  role  that  Title  VJI  has  played  as  serving  as  the  stimulus 
to  encourage  State,  Legislatures  to  change  antiquated  laws 
prohibiting  the  use  of  another  language  other  than  linglish 
as  a  medium  of  instruction  in  tJie  public  schools  to  either 
enacting  legislation  making  Bilingual  Education  mandatory 
for  its  non-English  speaking  youngsters  (Massachusetts,  Texas, 
New  Mexico,  Colorado,  and  New  York  in  the  process)  or  pro- 
viding state  allocations  for  bilingual  education  (California, 
Illinois,  and  Alaska).     In  some  cases,  school  districts 
having  received  assistance  under  Title  VU  have  also  provided 
local  tax-levied  funds  to  replicate  the  bilingual  program 
presently  being  developed  on  a  wider  scale. 
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Since  a  tremendous  tieej  has  been  created  for  the  adequate 
preparation  of  teachers  for  bilingual-bicultural  programs, 
many  institutions  of  higher  learning  have  begun  offering 
programs  leading  to  the  Master's  arid  Doctorate  degrees  in 
Bil ingua 1 -Bicul tura 1  Education     id  many  arc  also  planning 
to  develop  progranis  offering  a  baccalaureate  degree  in  the 
same  area. 

Through  the  initial   implemei.tation  of  these  programs,  school 
districts,  communities  and  educators  have  increased  their 
awareness  and  knowledge  that,  indeed,  b i 1 ingua 1 -bicul tural 
programs  do  work  when  properly  implemented.  Additionally 
they  are  beginning  to  "realize  that  every  child  has  the  right 
to  expect  the  fullest  and  best  utilization  of  the  multiple 
language  and  cultural  resources  of  his  community  that  will 
engender  pride  and  mutual  respect  for  the  languages  and  cul- 
tures in  question. 

How  much  of  its  deficiencies, have  been  a  lack  of  funding? 

Lack  of  funding  has  indeed  contributed  to  the  majority  of 
deficiencies  that  beset  the  program.     Since  the  appropriations 
have  been  minimal  and  the  need  is  so  great  (wc  are  presently 
serving  approximately  1 '1 0,000  children  of  tiie  5  million  plus 
"nat  would  profit  from  bilingual  education)  we  have  had,  by 
necessity,  only  provided  school  d is t r ic ts  w i th  seed  money  for 
the  development  of  these  programs  oh  a  •'"'ot  program  basis, 
e.g.,  school  or  schools  having  10  to  15  f'-.  st  grade  classes 
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will  only  bt»  allowed  to  involve  3 'or  4  of  these  classes  in  a 
pilot  program  because  of  lack  of  funds  to  launch  a  more  compre- 
hensive program.    Similarly,  teacher  training  monies  have  only 
been  provided  for  tliose  tcacliers  pan  ic  i  pa  I  ing  in  tlie  progr.^'u, 
rather  than  allowing  school  districts  the  capability  of  retrain- 
ing all  the  necessary  staff  needed.     The  provision  of  stipends 
for  prospective  teachers  to  enroll  in  bi 1 ingual-bicuiturai  tea- 
cher training  programs  in  i ns t  i  tut  ions  ,  o f  liiglier  learning  is  also 
needed  in  order  to  have  a  cadre  of  adequately  trained  teachers  as 
they  p r 0 g r e ss_up^..Lh<j  -Uni tftrr- t o" •  imeT5 1  *"t h'iT ri'e'crcrs-- trt- . t iul o S s 
being  implemented  or  in  order  to  replicate  tlie  program  on  a  larger 
sea  1 e . 

Sufficient  money  lias  also  been  lacking  to  develop  the  necessary 
curricula  and  materials  that  are  vital  to  the  program.  Presently, 
only  the  bare  minimum  is  possible  and  ::chool  districts  find  them- 
selves again* at  a  disadvantage  to  meet  the  needs  of  presently  en- 
'rolled  school  children  and  those  to  come.     The  same  applies  to 
the  developmetit  of  adequate  testing  instrumo.its.  Heretofore, 
school  districts  have  had  to  rely  on  project  developed  criterion- 
reference  tests  which  yield  vitally  needed  data  but  only  on  an 
individual  project  basis  leaving  the  program  without  the  proper 
instrumentation  to  conduct  a  national  evaluation  for  comparison 
purposes  and  determine  better  alternatives  if  tliat  is  the  case. 

Sufficient  monies  are  also  lacking  to  launch  a  full  scale  dis- 
semination effort  of  the  many  successful  practices  now  being 
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implemented  i'or  replication  i)urposei;  ami  to  avoid  duplication  of 
efforts  or  " re- invent i ng  the  wheel".     Also  lacking  is  the  availa- 
bility of  fuuus  lor  the  slueer  dissemination  of  information  con- 
cerning the  philosoph)'  of  bilingual  education,  its  benefits  and 
different  prototypes  to  praperly  inform  tlic  public  and  interested 
school  districts.     Lack  of  funds  have  also  prevented  the  federal 
government  to  provide  an  adequate  amount  of  money,  on  a  propor- 
tionate basis,  to  State  Departments  of  Education  to  provide  an 
administrative  staff  to  help  the  Office  of  Rducation  coordinate  the 
projects   in  their  respective  states.     Also,   indirectly,  the  fail- 
ure of  the  Office  of  Education  to  properly  staff  the  Division  of 
Bilingual  Educat ion , charged  with  the  administration  of  the  Program, 
to  simply  provide  the  necessary  monitoring  and  technical  assistance 
necessary  to  insure  the  proper  implementation  of  these  programs. 
In  spite  of  these  deficiencies,  great  strides  have  been  made  in 
the  area  of  b'i  1  ingua  1 -b icul tura  1  education  by  dedicated  persons 
who  have  overcome  many  obstacles  to  give  the  program  the  much  de- 
served opportunity  to  succeed. 

(2)  What  has  been  the  distribution  between  Chicane  and  Puerto  Kican 
communities? 

Statistics,  gathered  by  the  Office  of  Education  during  my  tenure 

as  Director,   indicate  that  there  are  approximately  3.2  million 

school-aged  Chicane  children  compared  to  approximately  800,000 

school-aged  Puerto  Rican  childreni^    This  indicates  a  four  to  one 

ratio  in  terms  of  population.     The  projects  presently  funded  show, 

*Based  upon  analyses  of  several  sources:   1900  and  1970  Census  Data,  1969 
Sample  House-hold  Census  Data,   Immigrant  Statistics,  Civil  Rights  Data, 
Data  from  the  Smithsonian  Institute  on  Indian  Populations,  and  estimates 
from  State  Uducational  Agencies. 
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however,  that  in  ihe  Liisiribuiion  ol'  funds  the  riitio  is  three 
to  one  (i'or  every  three  Chicano  projects  there  is  one  Puerto 
Rican  project).     There  are  several  projects  however,  that  serve 
a  mix  population,  Chicanos,  Puerto  Ricans  and  Cubans,  specially 
in  the  Midwest. 

Has  there  been  a  political  measure  used  in  evaluating  where  federal 
funds  should  be  expended? 

To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  all  decisions  Cor  funding  were  based, 
as  mandated  by  the  legislation,  on  criteria  developed  to  give  pri- 
orities to  those  states  and  areas  having  the  highest  concentrations 
of  non-English  speaking  children.     Proposals  were  funded  based  on 
the  cirteria  of  need  adequately  documented  and  the  quality  of  the 
proposal  which  i?:dicated  a  thorough  knowledge  of  bilingual  educa- 
tion and  its  philosophy  on  the  part  of  the  school  district  to  insure 
its  proper  implementation, 

ilow  hel;.)ful  do  you  think  the  proposed  legislation  will  be  in  stim- 
ulating'more  attention  at  the  federal  and  state  levels? 

I  think  the  proposed  legislation  would  be  of  tremendous  help  in 
stimulating  more  attention  at  the  federal  and  state  level  Cor  the 
following  reasons: 

1)  Since  we  have  only  been  able  to  serve  but  a  minute  fraction  of  the 
population  who  would  profit  from  bilingual-bicultural  programs,  com-' 
munities  and  school  districts  are  vitally  interested  to  see  the 
legislation  continued  so  that  they  may  receive  assistance  to  either  " 
launch  new  innovative  programs  or  be  given  the  opportunity  to  repli-- 
cate  those  successful  practices  that  have  already  been  developed  in 
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order  lo  adoqua  tt- 1  y  inei't  tlu!  educaiiorial  needs  of  tlieir  children. 
These  conunun i t ies ,  at  this  point,  will  demand  that  either  the 
Federal  or  State  agencies  provide  them  with  the  necessary  assist- 
ance to  put  a  stop  to  the  unnecessary  waste  of  human  resources  by 
implementing  viable  proijrams. 

2)  Since  the  proposed  legislation  promises  a  more  comprehensive 
approach  to  include  vitally  needed  areas  heretofore  not  allowed 
in  the  present  log  is  la  l  ion,   i.e.,  teachf^r  training  programs,  sti- 
pends for  i'el  lowsJi  i  ps ,  better  coordination  of  the  research  aspects 
in  the  area  through  Nlli,  better  results  and  more  comprehensive 
data  will  be  available  to  adequately  develop  and  expand  programs 
already  in  operation. 

3)  through  the  proper  coordination  of  these  programs  and  its  dis- 
semination, more  and  more  States  will  follow  the  example  of  other 
States  in  providing  State  legislation  to  assist  school  districts 
in  the  implementation  of  these  programs.     Hopefully,  from  the  in- 
terest shown  at  the  federal  and  state  levels,  school  districts  will 
be  in  a  better  position  to  devote  their  tax-levied  funds  for  tills 
purpose  and  tlius  leading  to  true  equal  educational  opportunities 
for  everyone  concerned. 
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Senator  Cilvnston,  Mr.  Correiro. 

STATEMENT  OP  JOHN  K.  CORREIRO,  DIRECTOR  OP  TITLE  VII  PRO- 
GRAM,  PALL  RIVER,  MASS, 

VTT  nm^!^'''''^'  }fV'''''''\l^  ^^'"^  Corrciro.  I  am  director  of  title 
Vli  program,  Fall  Eiver,  Mass, 

m5r?']n^/?^'' i"'  'T^'^^'^  ^.'^""'^  Program  and  it  is  called  bilingual 
middle  school  research  and  development  center.  Our  program  is  for 
^^I^'^LJ'm^'q''';  students,  I  am  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
Bi&^^^^^^^^^  ""'^^"^''"^  ^'^^"''^"^  '''"^ 

I  am  going  to  submit  a  summary  of  our  1972-73  evaluation  report 
tor  the  committee  s  information.  I  would  like  to  draw  on  a  few 
frankly  summary  which  will  not  take  too  long,  be  quite  brief 

Senator  Cr.vxstox.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Correiro,  Our  program  began  in  1072  and  included  staff  of  a 
project  director,  start'  development  specialist,  guidance  counselor, 
wnicn  m  title  VII  programs  is  fairly  unique,  parent-community  co- 
ordmaior,  four  curriculum  specialists,  one  each  for  the  areas  of  math, 
social  studios,  language  arts  and  .science,  and  six  teachers  and  six  aides, 
in  reference  to  the  question  raised  earlier  about  whether  communities 
ought  to  provide  a  percentage  of  the  cost  of  title  VII,  I  think  you  find 
in  some  cases  many  communities  already  do  provide  percentage  of  the 
costof  title  VII,  ^      i  to 

All  teachers  and  teacher  aides,  as  well  as  other  ancillary  personnel, 
assigned  to  the  title  VII  program  in  Falls  Eiver  Mass,,  are  paid  out 
of  the  Budget  of  the  Falls  River  public  schools.  These  are  municipal 
funds. 

The  program  operated  last  year  in  three  grades,  each  with  two 
classcs,.one  Portuguese  dominant,  one  English  dominant.  The  average 
class  size  was  IS, 

A  review  of  the  attached  table  which  the  committee  will  have  sum- 
marizes the  accomplishment  of  project  c^bjectives  and  indicates  that 
a  substantial  percentage  of  objectives,  69  percent,  \vere  accomplished 
as  was  stated. 

An  additional  23  percent  were  partially  accomjolished  or  a  sub- 
stitute product  or  process  was  accomplished  in  its  place.  Only  4  percent 
of  the  objectives  were  judged  to  be  nonaccomplished  and  4  perecent 
were  not  assessed  at  all, 

I  think  the  kind  of  specific  information  we  might  be  interested  in 
begins  in  the  area  of  instruction.  The  instruction  product  objectives 
were  defined  for  selected  areas,  mathematics,  science,  EnglisTi  as  a 
second  language,  Portugaese  as  a  second  language,  oral  Portuguese 
as  a  first  languaire  and  social  interaction.  The  metropolitan  achieve- 
ment test  is  administered  as  a  pre-  and  post-test  in  the  student's  native 
language,  English  or  Portuguese,  to  assess  math  and  science  skills  ac- 
quisition, Portuguese-dominant  students  demonstrated  statistically 
significant  gains  in  math  and  science. 

The  Portuguese-speaking  children  identified  as  having  average  or 
above  average  language  competencies  achieved  the  criterion  of  the  raw 
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score  equivalent  to  tlie  50th  percentile  in  math  and  science.  In  fact 
these  students  scored  well  above  the  criterion  leveh 

Portuguese-speaking  children  identified  as  having  below  average 
language  competency  did  not  achieve  the  criterion  of  an  average 
raw  score  equivalent  to  the  315th  precentile  as  we  predicted  they  would, 
but  these  studento  did  make  substantial  gains  and  achievements. 

I  think  it  is  significant  because  what  wc  are  really  saying  is  we  are 
providing  a  bilingual  program  for  students,  regardless  of  their  native 
language  capacity,  and  recognizing  there  are  diilerences  among  these 
children. 

Most  of  these  students  at  the  lower  intellectual  level  would  probably 
have  been  shunted  aside  to  special  education  type  programs  and  really 
not  have  the  benefit  of  a  true  clas^"^  situation. 

The  Portuguese  oral  production  test  was  administered  to  assess  the 
skill  acquisition,  if  Portuguese  is  the  second  language  of  the  student, 
that  is  English-speaking  students  who  are  in  the  program  and  taking- 
Portuguese  as  a  second  language.  They  demonstrated  statistically  sig- 
nificant gains  and  earned  an  average  score  of  better  than  50  percent 
correct  on  fclie  Portuguese  oral  production  test.  Tliis  means  that  Amer- 
ican or  Anglo  children  who  did  not  speak  Portuguese  who  were  in- 
volved in  the  program  began  to  demonstrate  ability  to  speak  Portu- 
guese language,  which  gives  us  a  bridge  to  integrate  these  two  groups, 
Portuguese  and  American  students  together,  on  a  basis  of  practical 
communication. 

Now  we  have  charts  that  will  be  in  here  to  illustrate  that. 

I  would  like  to  move  to  an  area  of  guidance,  which  I  think  is  signifi- 
cant. All  objectives  in  the  giudance  components  were  accomplished  or 
partially  accon^plished.  Through  meetings  with  all  program  students, 
at  least  once  a  month  during  the  school  year,  the  counselor  organized 
a  file  of  information  for  each  child  and  subsequently  prepared  a  report 
which  identified  the  needs,  interests,  and  abilities  of  the  program 
students. 

The  counseling  of  high  priority  students  seemed  to  result  in  the 
improvement  of  their  behavior  as  measured  by  the  pupil  behavior  in- 
ventory. The  counselor  also  succeeded  in  informing  the  teachere  about 
the  nature  of  their  students'  problems,  and  as  a  result  infonnal  and 
formal  meetings  with  them  were  hcld. 

The  major  outcome  of  the  guidance  component  was  the  production  of 
a  guidance  curriculum. 

The  curriculum  included  instructional  packets  on  the  following 
topics :  social  interaction,  hygiene  and  vocations.  Again  the  important 
thing  is  that  the  student  in  addition  to  dealing  with  the  classroom 
teacher  had  an  advocate  in  the  person  of  a  giudance  counselor  who 
served  as  an  intermediary  in  the  classroom  situation. 

The  areas  of  material  development  and  parent  community  are  well 
recorded  in  here.  I  would  like  to  go  to  the  end  of  this,  and  it  is  the 
recommendations. 

Now,  these  recommendations  were  provided  before  any  information 
of  what  was  contained  in  the  two  bills  referred  to  today  was  made 
available  to  us,  but  they  really  seem  to  have  a  significant  relationship 
to  both  S.  2552  and  S.  2553.  The  evaluators  ofler  the  following  rec- 
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oinnicndations  for  improving  program  operation  during  1973  and  1974 : 
(1)  Increased  toaclicr  training  sliould  be  pursued.  (2)  Increased  teach- 
er training  on  the  use  of  teachei*  aides  in  the  classroom  should  be 
followed  up.  (<3)  Training  specilically  for  teacher  aides  should  be 
developed — which  we  are  now  doing,  tut  not  in  a  really  substantive 
and  in-depth  basis.  (4)  Training  for  teachers  in  the  areas  of  small 
group  and  individualized  instruction  should  be  pursued.  (5)  Training 
concerning  traditional  and  pro<rressive  education  practices  should  bo 
incorporated  in  the  teacher-training  program. 

I  think  that  really  supports  the  need  for  teacher  training  that  is 
incorporated  in  the  bills  today. 

I  would  like  to  conclude  my  remarks  with  references  to  two  or 
three  of  the  questions  that  were  raised  here  today.  Senator  Kennedy 
raised  a  question,  how  do  the  children  fare  in  relation  to  regular  public 
school  students? 

I  think  there  is  enough  evidence  prior  to  bilingual  education  to. 
indicate  that  the  children  statistically  did  not  farc  well,  that  the  drop- 
out rate  was  excessively  high,  that  students  that  came  out  of  English- 
as-second-langnage  programs  tended  to  be  2  years  at  the  minimum 
behind  regular  grade  students  in  given  classrooms.  We  find  out  in  the 
bilingual  program  that  we  are  able  to  place  children  at  the  grade  level 
they  ought  to  be. 

We  can  make  school  more  relevant  to  their  needs — the  non-English- 
speaking  child — by  taking  advantage  of  their  language  and  making 
thorn  feel  mo*-e  important  in  the  school  system. 

Senator  Doniinick  asked,  what  is  being  done  about  teaching  English? 
The  bilimnial  program  requires  that  we  t<}ach  English  as  a  second 
language,  i  think  evidence  indicates  that  as  the  students  in  the  pro- 
gram begins  to  develop  their  English  language  skills,  that  we  begin 
to  increase  the  amount  of  instruction  in  English.  So  that  we  are  truly 
striving  to  develop  in  our  students  a  bilingual  capacity,  capacity  to 
deal  with  the  world  in  both  languages,  whether  it  be  Portuguese  and 
English,  SjDanish  and  English,  and  what  have  you. 

Finally,  in  your  statement,  Senator  Cranston,  in  the  Congressional 
Record  on  September  9,  you  pointed  out  that  $050,000  was  provided 
last  year  for  Portuguese  bilimrual  education  in  the  TTnited  States.  T 
would  like  to  point  out  that  the  city  of  Fall  Kiver.  a  comma nitv  of 
approximately  100,000  persons,  with  both  Federal  and  municipal 
funds,. spent  last  year  for  Portuguese  bilingual  education  $624,000,  so 
that  nationally  we  are  mat<^hing  amost  the  national  output. 

Senator  Cuanstox.  That  is  a  startling  figure. 

Mr.  CouiU'Uuo.  I  feel  we  are  not  servicing  an  adequate  number  of 
children  and  we  are  not  really  dealing  with  some  of  the  specific  needs 
such  as  vocational  education. 

Despite  the  fact  that  we  are  spendinir  that  amount  of  money*  we 
feel  we  are  not  really  reaching  all  the  children  that  should  l>e  reached. 

Senator  Craxstox.  How  many  Portuguese  American  children  need 
to  be  reached  in  the  country? 
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Mr.  C'oKKKiKO.  In  the  country,  I  would  vcnturo  to  say  between 
75,000  and  100,000. 

Senator  Cransm'ox.  Mow  numv  are  you  roachin/i;  in  your  eonununity  ? 

ilr.  CoRia-URo,  In  the  city  of  Fall  River  in  our  programs  there  are 
approxinuit<»ly  500  students.  Perhaps  another  1,500  tluit  ou^ht  to 
Ixjncfit  by  it.  In  the  city  of  New  Bedford,  thej  are  dealing  witli  an 
equal  number.  There  were  IG  Portuguese  bilingiuil  programs  operated 
in  the  State  of  Massachusetts  under  the  State  bilin/j^uil  law  last  year. 

Senator  CK.\xsn\>x.  If  we  authorize  and  appropriate  the  money  in- 
volved, there  would  not  only  be  a  moritorlum  on  committees  and 
commissions,  but  also  on  spending, 

Mr.  CoRRF.iKO.  I  would  like  to  say  one  other  tiling  about  vocational 
education.  Some  people  have  indicated  in  the  past  that  non-English- 
speaking  students  have  been  shunted  aside  in  i^ome  areas  to  vocational 
eclucational  programs  because  a(^;adcmically  they,  could  not  seem  to 
make  the  grade. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  cities  and  there  are  States  that  have 
pumped  a  lot  of  money  into  improving  and  upgrading  vocational  edu- 
cation to  the  point  the  non-English-speaking  students  arc  discrim- 
inated against  and  kept  out  of  vocational  education,  because  of  the 
requirements  for  testing  to  get  into  the  vocational  education  pro- 
gram. Some  vocational  education  schools  are  run  more  like  prep 
schools  for  selected  youngsters. 

AVo  feel  that  this  is  a  great  need,  not  to  place  youngsters  into  voca- 
tional education  because  they  cannot  hack  it  academically,  but  be- 
cause they  deserve  the  opportunity,  and  it  is  really  a  right  to  pui*sue 
vocational  education  if  tluit  is  where  their  interest  and  their  abil- 
ity lie.  Eight  now  I  do  not  believe  this  is  hai:)i)ening. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  the  opportunity  to  present  this  state- 
ment. 

Senator  Ci^vxtox.  Thank  you  very  muclu  Dr,  Pena  in  his  state- 
ment discussed  the  National  Institute  of  Education  and  hi?  role  in 
this  field.  If  the  two  other  members  of  the  panel  do  not  in  their  pre- 
pared statement  touch  on  that  and  what  you  feel  NIE  should  do  in 
research  and  dissemination  assistance  to  bilingual  education,  would 
you  submit  it  in  writing,  rather  than  verbally  now  ? 

Mr.  GuEKKERo.  I  have  included  this  in  my  stat-ement. 

Senator  Ckaxstox.  Thank  you  very  much.  You  have  been  very 
helpful  to  us.  I  appreciate  your  brevity, 

|1'he  prepared  statements  of  Mr.  Guerrero  and  Mr.  Cprreiro  and 
other  information  subsequently  supplied  for  the  record  in  resporisc 
to  Senator  Kennedy's  refpI{^st  follow :  | 
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On  behalf  of  the  culturally  and  ILnguLstLcally  different  students, 
Including  pre-schools,  elementary,  secondary,  adult  and  higher  education 


I  wish  to  address  myself  particularly  to  the  area  of  research  included 
in  both  Bills.  May  I  here  conmend  the  National  Institute  of  Education  and 
the  sponsors  of  the  two  Bills,  senator  Kennedy  and  Senator  Cranston  for 
their  wisdom  in  including  in  the  Bills  the  very  important  sections 
concerning  research.    I  am  referring  to  Section  742  in  S.  B,  2553  and  to 
Section  722  in  S.  B.  2552. 

Bilingual  bicultural  education  programs  can  continue  to  develop  and 
succeed  only  in  relation  to  the  support  that  comprehensive  research  can 
offer  them.    Specially  is  Chis  true  in  the  fields  of  Lesdng,  language 
and  language  acquisition,  and  in  the  too  often  ignored  area  of  our 
priceless  oral  tradition. 


levels,  I  speak  to  you  in  support  of  Senate  Bills  2552  and  2553. 
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It  is  urgent  that  wl*  mulurtakt;  immediately  research  projects  which 
objectives  would  be  to  coUccr  the  ural  tradition  v;hic!i  is  threatened 
by  extinction  with  the  rapid  desappcarance  of  cor  ciders.    This  oral  tradi- 
tion Includes  stories,  riddles,  cradle  songs,  children's  Jiawes,  rliyi^ies, 
ballads  and  even  what  is  In  Spanish  called  "picardlas".  It  is  an  oral 
tradition  found  throughout  cur  entire  country.    Each  area  and  region,  each 
ethnic,  cultural  and  linguistic  group  has  its  own  manifestations,  each 
like  an    individual  piece  of  a  large  mosaic  which  contributes  to  the 
greatness  and  beauty  of  our  country. 

These  materials  can  be  important  teaching  tools  and  are  valuable  also 
In  inculcating  a  positive  self-image  in  culturally  and  linguistically 
different  studel:^'?  of  all  levels. 

Following  are  brief  e:camplcs  of  Spanish  oral  tradition. 

"Nfiranja  dulce" 

Unlimited  number  of  players. 

The  children  hold  hands  forming  a  circle,  in  the  center  of  which  is 
placed  one  of  the  players.    The  circle  goes  around  at  the  same  time  that 
all  sing  tlie  following  verses: 

Naranja  dulce  Si  fueran  falsos 

limbn  partldo  mis  juramentos 

Dame  un  abrazo  en  otros  tiempos 

por  Dios  te  pido.-  <  se  olvidaran. 
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Wlien  the  group  .sinij!?  "Dame  un  ahrazo..."  tlie  child  in  t!ic  ccntur  of  t!ic 
circle  embraces  whomever  he  likes  from  among  the  other  cliildren,  who  in 
ttirn  goes  intj  the  center  of  the  circle.    The  child  wlio  was  originally 
In  tlie  circle  leaves  the  circle  at  the  end  of  the  second  verse. 

At  that  same  moment  the  circle  stops  going  around  and  all  clap  their 
hands  rhythmically  to  the  music  as  the  following  verses  are  sung: 

Toca  la  niarcha,  A  mi  casita 

mi  pccho  Uora,  do  sololoy; 

adios,  Eonora,  compro  man^anns 

yo  ya  me  voy .  yo  no  te  doy. 

The  game  continues  following  these  steps  (until  the  patience  of  the 
teacher  is  exiiausted.) 


There  are  many  nonsense  rh^mies  and  games  with  which  Spanish  speaking 
students  of  all  ages  are  familiar.    Some,  like  those  following,  thay  have 
heard  in  their  infancy  and  are  used  with  very  young  children  to  provoke 
laughter  by  tickling  them  in  the  neck: 


"Rimitas  y  jueguitos  infantiles' 


Aqui  viene  el  sol 


Aqui  viene  la  estrella 


Aqui  viene  la  luna 


comiendo  su  caracol 


comiendo  su  brea 


comiendo  su  tuna 


y  echando  las  cascaras 


y  echando  las  cascaras 


y  echando  las  cascaras 


a  su  labor. 


a  su  botella. 


a  la  laguna. 
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Luna,  luna, 


Luna,  luna, 


-  dauie  una  tuna; 


dame  ocro  queso; 


pcrque  la  que  mo  diste  ayer 


el  que  me  diste  ayer 


se  me  cayo  a  la  laguna. 


se  me  atoro  en  el  pescuezo. 


To  keep  children  quiet  for  a  few  minutes,  mothers  often  revert  to; 

"Manana  domingo" 

Manana  domingo 
se  casa  Benito 
con  un  pajarito 
que  canta  bonito. 

-  Quien  es  la  madrina? 

-  Dona  Catalina. 

-  Quien  es  el  padrino? 

-  Don  Juan  Botijon. 

-  ££  que  hable  primero 
se  queda  bocon. 


The  mother  places  her  child  on  her  knees,  facing  her.  She  rocks  him 
rhythmically  back  and  forth  as  she  says  the  following  verses: 


"1 


'Reque  reque  ran' 
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Requc  reque  ran 

los  maderos  de  San  Juan 

pLdcn  pan  y  no  Ics  dan: 

pLden  qucso  y  les  dan  un  hueso 

y  les  cortan  el  pescuczo. 

To  express  ^      when  it  rains: 

Alia  vlene  ti  A^ua  por  la  lomlca, 
y  ahora  sc  moja  ml  tla  Juanita. 

Alia  viene  el  agua  por  los  cerrltos, 
y  ahora  se  niojan  mis  hermanicos. 

"Romance  del  amor  mas  poderoso 
que  la  muerte" 

Conde  Nino  por  amores 
es  nino  y  paso  la  mar; 
va  a  dar  agua  a  su  caballo 
la  manana  de  San  Juani 
Mlentras  el  caballo  bebe 
el  canta  dulce  cantar; 
todas  las  aves  del  clelc 
se  paraban  a  escuchar, 
camlnante  que  camlna 
olvLda  su  camlnar. 


Ascrrlnt  ascrran^ 
los  maderos  de  San  Juan 
pLdcn  pan  y  no  les  dan; 
pLden  queso  y  les  dan  un  huesq 
y  se  slentan  a  llorar  a  la  orilla 
de  un  zaguan. 

Ahl  vlene  el  agua  por  la  canada 
Que  se  me  moja  la  caballada. 

Ahl  viene  el  agua  por  los  cerrltos 
que  se  me  mojan  mis  becerrltos. 

"Romance  de  Delgadlna" 

Levantate,  Delgadlna, 
pont(  tu  falda  de  scda; 
porque  nos  vamos  a  mtsa 
a  la  ciudad  de  Morella. 

Cuando  salleron  de  nlsa 
su  papa  le  platlcaba; 
-Delgadlna,  hlja  mia, 
yo  te  qulero  para  dama. 


BEST  COPY  A'i/AiLilBLE 
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naveguntc  quo  navcga 

la  nave  vuelve  hacia  alia. 

La  rcLna  est aba  labrando, 
la  liLja  dunniendo  esca. 
-LcvantaCe,  Albanina, 
de  vuestro  dulce  folgar, 
sent  Ire  is  cantar  heruioso 
Ifl  sirenLta  del  mar. 
-No  es  la  slrenita,  niadre, 
la  de  tan  bcllo  cantar, 
sino  es  el  Conde  N'lno 
que  por  uil  qui  ere  finar. 

Qulen  le  pldiese  valor 
en  su  tan  triste  penarl 
-Si  por  tus  cimores  pena, 

Oh,  malhaya  su  cantar 1 
y  porque  nunca  los  gcco 
yo  le  iiiandare  a  ma  car. 
-Si  le  manda  a  niatar,  madre, 
juntos  nos  han  de  enterrar. 
El  murio  a  la  medianoche, 
ella  a  los  gallos  cantar; 
a  ella  como  hija  de  reyes 
la  entierran  cn  el  altar, 


-No  lo  quicro  Dios  del  Cielo 
ni  la  virgen  soberana, 
que  es  ofensa  para  Dios 
y  perdicion  dc  mi  alma. 

-Juntense  mis  once  criados 
y  encierrenme  a  Delgadita, 
remachen  bien  los  candados, 
que  no  ciga  su  voz  ladina. 

-Mamacila  de  mi  vida 

un  favor  te  pedire: 

que  me  des  un  vaso  de  agua 

que  ya  me  muero  de  sed. 

-Papaclto  de  mi  vida 
un  favor  te  estoy  pidiendo: 
que  me  des  un  vaso  do  agua 
quo  do  sed  mo  ostoy  muriendo. 

-Junt-.,'nse  mis  once  criados 
llovonle  agua  a  Delgadina, 
en  plato  sobrodorado 
vaso  de  cristal  de  China. 
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a  el  corao  liijo  de  coiuli! 

unos  pasos  mas  acras. 

Dc  el la  nacio  un  rosal  bianco, 

de  el  nacio  .in  cspino  albar; 

crcce  el  uno,  crece  el  ocro, 

los  dos  se  van  a  juntar; 

las  ramicas  que  se  alcanzan 

fuertcs  abrazos  se  dan, 

y  las  que  no  se  alcanzafaan 

no  dcjan  de  suspirar. 

La  reina  ,  llena  de  envidia, 

anibos  los  iiiando  a  cortar; 

el  galan  que  los  cortaba 

no  cesaba  de  Zlorar. 

De  ella  naciera  una  garza, 

de  el  un  fuerte  gavilan, 

juntos  vuelan  por  el  cielo, 

juntos  vuelan  par  a  par. 


8029 

Juntense  los  once  criados, 
Delgadina  la  ha  1  Ian  inuerta; 
tenia  los  ojos  c err ados, 
tenia  su  boquita  abicrta. 

La  cama  de  Delgadina 
de  angel es  esia  rodeada: 
la  cama  del  rey  su  padre 
de  demonios  apretada . 

Delgadina  esta  en  el  cielo 
dandole  cuenta  el  Creador 
y  su  padre  en  el  inficrno 
con  el  demonio  mayor. 


BEST  COPY  hVhMBlE 
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Extensive  research  project*;  niust  also  be  instituted  in  the  field 
of  history.    Traditionally,  textbooks  presented  history  from  the  points 
of  view  of  only  a  few.    Recently  our  culturally  ard  linguistically  different 
youth  have  demmied  to  learn  history  as  "it  really  v.bs".    iJut  this  should 
not  be  a  concern  only  of  our  youth.    Rather,  it  mist  be  a  universal  effort 
to   recognize  the  many  facets  of  our  nation's  history  seen  from  the  perspectives 
of  all  the  participants  in  its  developnent. 

An  eiK)mxxis  amount  of  v^rk  reiTQins  to  be  done  in  this  area.    Dr.  Henry 
Acuna,  along  with  other  Chicane  historians,  has  begun  the  task  of  writing 
our  history  frcm  tlie  perspective  of  the  aiicano  Oral  history,  found  in  all 
ambients,  iiust  be  collected  and  recorded  for  it  forms  a  most  important 
coal tribut ion  to  the  resources  with  v.iiich  historians  will  work. 
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Perhaps  the  area  of  cjreatest  iiui^ortancc  regarding  research  is  in 
the  field  of  language,  language  teaching  and  language  learning  at  all 
levels.    Although  bilingual  education  is  now  accepted  as  an  approach 
in  which  two  languages  are  used  as  nKdiums  of  instruction,  one  of  which 
is  English  and  the  otheir  the  moUier  language  of  the  student,  too  often 
teachers  have  little  knowledge  of  the  true  language  of  the  students,  with 
all  the  subtleties  in  intonation,  lexicon  ard  syntax  that  intermingly 
with  other  languages  and  culture  have  produced. 

In  regard  to  the  three  areas  of  research  wiuch  have  spoken  above, 
I  want  to  stress  that  research  must  be  of  a  continuing  nature,  its 
intrinsic  value  to  bilingua^l  education  is  evident.    But  in  addition 
it  iTiist  be  reoognij^ed  that  it  is  equally  important  as  a  body  of  knowledge 
which  is  a  worthy  of  preserving  as  are  the  niost  valuable  documtants  kept 
in  our  National  Archives,  because  they  reflect  the  beliefs,  the  dreams, 
the  history  and  priceless  cultural  manifestation  of  an  important  and 
often  ignored  segment  of  our  country. 

The  trwo  hundredth  anniversary  of  our  country  is  rapidly  approaching. 
What  better  way  of  celebrating  our  Bicentennial  and  paying  homage  to  the 
greatness  of  our  country  than  by  recognizing  the  existence  of  and  che- 
rishing the  oral  tradition,  the  diverse  historical  perspectives  and  the 
niilti-lingual  apportation  of  all  its  citizens. 
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Research  has  not  discxDVjrccl  one  single  test  \^4^ich  nieasiures  the  true 
nental  ability  of  minor ity-group  children.    Tliis  has  been  rGsearched  by 
hX\  de  Avila  ancl  Pascvial  de  Looni  in  the  assesments  of  multibilingual 
prograiiB  in  ttie  U.S.    They  have  revie\vX)cl  all  of  tiie  tests  available  and 
there  is  not  one  miintal  ability  test  that  is  good  enough  that  reflects  a 
true  ijTiage  for  the  minority  groups.    Itosearch  and  developncnt  ixionies  should 
be  allocated  for  continued  research  in  this  area.    Tests  which  are  based 
on  Piacjetian  stage?  of  develo^jront  for  drildren  and  uiiidi  Ivive  specific 
Mexican/Mori  can  or  nujiority  group  cultural  reference  and  \%tiich  are  presently 
in  U^^ir  initial  develcprental  stages  should  receive  strong  attention  and 
fuiviing  to  sae  than  to  their  terroination.    Only  this  v.'ciy  can  v;e 
assvurc  Uiat  tlie  mijiority  groups  in  this  nation  v;ill  not  be  placed  in  special 
education  classes  or  given  instruction  in  content  mfittcr  £UTd  tlirough  a  langua- 
ge with  v,1iich  tliey  ccinnot  cx>p2.    Dcvelopnent  sliould  also  include  the  develop- 
nxint  of  natorials  for  secondary  sdicols  for  instruction  in  literary  skills, 
language,  culture,  fine  arts  ar^  content  nutter.    At  present  the  majority  of 
the  bilingual  programs  have  concentrated  on  elementary  gradei^.    The  children 
in  rrany  prograns  have  started  i-n  the  3rd   or  4th  grade  and  they  will  soon 
go  into  a  secondary'  curriculum  v;hich  is  still  inappropriate  for  theni  because 
of  the  lack  of  materials.    Sui:)port  irust  be  forthccming  for  developing  cur- 
ricvilum  mterials  at  all  levels,  elcmc^Atar^',  secondary,  ccTmiu'1,ity  and  junior 
colleges  and  universities  v.'iiich  include  tl^e  history  cind  cultiure,  prose  and 
literature  of  minority  groups  ratlier  th£in  imposiiig  upon  all  minority  groups 
an  cinglo-sccially  oriented  cvirricuUrn  which  denies  them  representation  and 
identity  in  tliat  airriculum. 
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ROBERT  J.  NACLE 
SUPCRINlENOeNT  OF  SCHOOLS 


JOHN  R.  CORRCIRO 


OIRECTOR 


FALL  RIVER  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

Bilingual  Education  Program 
Title  VII 


120  HARTWELL  STREET 
FALL  RIVER.   MASS.  02721 


Chalraan 

Senate  Subcoiiuni  L tee  ou  iH.iucatiori 
United  otatcs  iierjite 
Vashi  ViC  ton ,  D .  C .  ^105 1  J 

MojabcTS  of  oubco::iaii  t  tee  on  Siuciition: 

I  am  plfjasoii  to  have  the  opportimity  to  address  the  Subconuaittee  on  Education  re- 
f;ardin{;  expansion  oi"  the  Bilinjjufll  Education  Act. 

In  Kupport  of  thlfj  needed  lefjisiation  I  am  aubciittint'  a  fsumrnary  of  the  B'all  River, 
Massachusettn'  I*ublic  Schools  Title  VII  bilin^jual  proerram  -  Bilin^rual  Middle 
School  Research  and  'Jevelopment  Ct^ftter  -  1972-73  evaluation  report. 

This  summary  evaluation  report  provides  some  very  positive  infoz'raation  relative 
to  prOfTram  objectives,  staff  traiidng^,  and  student  pro^;:ress. 

VTnat  is  more,  it  provides  a  series  of  recomia^ndations  to  improve  the  program  nt  the 
local  level. 

Unf ortiuiately,  vhat  it  does  not  provide  for  you,  and  it  is  the  reason  that  I  ap- 
preciate the  opportunity  to  be  here  today,  is  information  re/jariiint;  the  fact 
that  the  funding  level  of  the  project  does  not  permit  all  of  the  students  who  re- 
quire this  type  of  education  to  be  serviced  by  the  project-    Fui'ther,  the  program 
is  academically  oriented  and  thus  does  not  provide  sufficient  funds  to  develop  vo- 
cational oriented  curriculum. 

Finally,  it  would  seem  to  me  that  expansion  of  bilin^^l  education  opportunities 
to  provide  for  more  children  and  in  ^eatly  expanded  curriculum  areas  is  both  ur- 
gent and  necessary. 

Evaluation  reports,  such  as  it  available  regarding'  the  Pall  River  project  can  pro- 
vide to  your  committee  hard  data  relative  to  measurable  progress  of  students  pos- 
sessing linguistic  needs  versus  those  with  similar  needs  but  not  served  by  bilin- 
gual project. 

I  wish  to  thank  Senators  T.dward  M.  Kennedy  and  Claiborne  Pell  for  inviting  mo, 
to  appear  before  your  subcommittee  and  on  behalf  of  the  Fall  jUver  Public 
Schools  invito  you  to  visit  our  bilingual  project  at  anytime  convenient  to  you  for 
a  fii'st  hand  observation  of  our  program  in  operation. 


Sincerely, 


JRC/mls 
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SUMMARY  OK  THE  EVALUATION 
OF  THE  FALL  RIVER  TITLE  VH 
lilLDIGUAL  PROGR^\M  -  1972-73 


The  Fall  River  Title  VII  bilingual  program  began  operating  on  September  6,  1972, 
the  opening  day  of  the  publie  sehools,  with  its  full  eomplement  of  professional  staff. 
The  staff  included  the  following  personnel: 


Projeet  director  ~  responsible  for  overall  program  management; 

Staff  development  specialist  ~  responsible  for  the  development  of  in- 
service  activities  and  for  liaison  between  the  teachers  and  the  non- 
instructional  staff; 

Guidance  counselor  -  responsible  for  providing  counseling  services 
to  all  participating  students; 

Parent-community  coordinator  -  responsible  for  program  dissemination 
activities  and  for  liaison  between  the  project  and  the  community; 

Four  curriculum  specialists  -  responsible  for  the  development  of  cur- 
riculum units  in  mathematics,  science,  social  studies,  and  language 
arts; 

Six  teachers  -  responsible  for  Instruction  In  all  academic  subjects; 

Six  teacher  aides  -  responsible  for  assisting  the  teachers  in  instructional 
and  non-instructional  activities. 


The  program  operated  at  the  fifth  grade  level  in  three  Fall  River  schools— Mcdon- 
ough Annex.  V/atson,  and  Hart\vell  Street— with  two  bilingual  program  classes  in  each 
school.   The  McDonough  and  Watson  schools  had  one  Portuguese  dominant  and  one 
English  dominant  class;  the  llartwell  Street  School  had  two  Portuguese  dominant  classes. 
The  program  had  an  enrollment  of  111  students— 34  English- dominant  and  77  Portuguese 
donUnont  students.    The  average  class  size  was  18  students.   In  addition,  two  fifth  grade 
classes  at  the  McDonough  School  were  used  as  a  comparison  group. 
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SUMMARY  AND  RKCOMMliNDATIONS 


The  Fnll  River  Title  VII  Project  opernled  very  smoothly  especially  eon- 
sidoring  it  was  a  first  yeur  prot^rain,  A  review  of  the  attached  table  which  summarizes 
the    accomplishment  of  project  objectives,  indicates  that  a  substantial  percentage 
of  objectives  (GO^o)  were  accomplished  as  stated.  An  additional  23%  were  partially 
accomplished  or  a  substitiue  product  or  process  was  accomplished.  Only  4%  of 
the  objectives  were  judged  to  be  not  accomplished,  and  4%  of  the  objectives  were  not 
assessed.  The  following  narrative  presents,  by  component,  a  summary  of  the 
program's  accomplishments. 


Instructional 

Instructional  product  objectives  were  defined  for  selected  subject  areas: 
mat]^ematics»  science,  English  as  a  Second  Language,  Portuguese  as  a  Second  Lan- 
guage, oral  Port\iguc.se  as  a  first  language,  and  social  interaction.  The  Metro- 
politan Achievement  Test  was  administered  as  a  pre  and  post-test  in  the  students' 
native  langungc--ICnglish  or  Portuguese— to  assess  mathematics  and  science  skill 
acquisition.  Poriug\icsc  dominant  students  demonstrated  statistically  significant 
gains  in  mathematics  and  science.  Portu^^iese  speaking  children,  identified  as 
having  average  or  above  average  language  competencies,  achieved  the  criterion 
of  an  average  raw  score  equivalent  to  the  I'iflieth  percentile  in  mathematics  and 
science  (I-l).  In  fact,  these  st\zdents  scored  well  above  the  criterion  level, 
Portuguese  speaking  children  identified  as  having  below  average  language  compe- 
tencies, however,  did  not  achieve  the  criterion  of  an  average  raw  score  equiva- 
lent to  the  thirty-ififth  percentile  (1-2).  Ho.wcver,  these  students  did  make  sub- 
stantial, gains  in  achievement. 

The  English  dominant  studc^its  made  statistically  significant  gains  in  mathe- 
matics, but  not  in  science.  Furthermore,  they  did  not  achieve  the  criterion  of  an 
average  percentile  rank  equivalent  to  fifth  grade  students  who  did  not  participate 
in  the  program  (1-5)  . 

The  Portuguese  Oral  Prod\iction  Test  was  administered  to  assess  the  skill 
acquisition  of  the  Port\ig\iosc  as  a  Second  Language  stiidcnts.  They  demonstrated 
statistically  siginficant  gains  and  earned  an  average  score  greater  than  50%  correct 
on  this  test  (I-G).  The  English  as  a  Second  Language  students  also  demonstrated 
statistically  significant  gains  on  the  English  Through  Pictures  Test ,  but  did  not 
earn  an  average  score  of  50%  correct  (1-4)  which  was  the  criterion  established. 

No  assessment  of  the  acqviisition  of  oral  Portuguese  as  a  first  language 
skills  (1-3)  of  the  social  interaction  (1-7)  gains  of  the  program  students  was  made. 
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Results  of  roriin^uoso  Oral  ProcUietion  Tost— English 
Dominant  Studoiits--by  Test  Level 


Test 
Level 

Testing 
Session 

v" 
A 

Scoz^o 
o 

t 

Levol  1 

Pre 

15.0 

9.0 

(N=14) 

5.973** 

Post 

19.4 

8.6 

Level  2 
(N=13) 

Pre 
Post 

18.5 
20.5 

1.2 
2.2 

3.308* 

*  p  <  .05 
**  p  < .001 
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Staff  Development 

The  staff  development  tniininff  was  eharacterized  by  its  diversity.  Various 
program  staff  members  participated  in  the  Brown  Bilingual  Institute,  attended 
workshops  sponsored  by  Projcet  Spoke,  partieipnted  in  sessions  at  the  Southeastern 
Massaehuselts  Poriu-^uese  CurrieuUnn  Conlor ,  and  aUondcd  in-serviee  meetings 
in  the  Fall  River  Publie  Sehools  (SD-1,1) ,  The  soeond  major  aetivity  of  the  staff 
development  eomponent  was  the  training  of  the  staff  by  tlie  staff  development  spe- 
eialist.  Through  her  regular  observation  of  program  elasses  she  assisted  both 
teaehers  and  aides  in  improving  their  instrueticn  <SD-G.l).  She  also  served  as  a 
link  between  the  eurrieulum  speeialists  und  the  teaehing  r.taff  to  insure  the 
appropriate  utilization  of  the  projeet  developed  materials  (SD-2.1) 

The  outeomes  of  these  process  activities  were  the  increased  knowledge  of 
bilingual  materials  by  the  teachers  (SD-1.0),  their  use  of  projeet  developed  cur- 
ricula and  materials  (SD-2,0),  their  demonstration  of  empathy  toward  the  problems 
of  the  children  in  the  bilingual  program  (SD-5.0),  and  the  improved  methodology 
of  botli  teaehei.-.'  .?nd  aides  (SD-6.0) . 

The  major  limitation  to  the  Staff  Development  Component  was  the  laek  of 
regxilar  meetings  of  the  bilingual  teaching  staff.  The  absence  of  such  sessions  pre- 
vented the  discussion  of  evaluation  techniques  (SD-3.1),  and  resulted  in  the  laek 
of  improvement  in  the  teachers'  knowledge  of  the  rationale  of  testing  and  evalua- 
tion as  related  to  the  bilingual  program  (SD-3.0).  Although  the  teaehers  evaluated 
the  new  eurrieulum  materials  (SD-'l.O),  the  laek  of  regular  in-service  sessions 
prevented  a  discussion  of  their  results  (SD-4.1).  Also,  because  regular  in-serviee 
meetings  were  not  held,  discussions  of  problems  encountered  in  the  program,  as 
a  way  of  encouraging  the  teachers'  empathy  for  the  program  children's  problems» 
WRre  held  more  informally  than  originally  planned  (SD-5.1). 


All  f.bjeetives  in  the  Guidance  Component  were  accomplished  or  partially  accom- 
plished. The  lack  of  complete  accomplishmcnl  of  objective  G-2.1,  which  required  bi- 
weekly counseling  of  any  child  in  the  program  who  has  been  identified  as  having 
socio-emotional  problems,  did  not  limit  the  accomplishment  of  any  other  objective. 
Through  individual  meetings  with  all  program  students  at  least  once  during  the  year, 
the  counselor  organized  a  file  of  information  for  each  child  (G-1.1  and  G-4.2),  and 
subsequently  prepared  a  report  which  identified  the  needs,  interests,  and  abili- 
ties of  the  program  students  (G-1.0  and  G-4,1),  The  counseling  of  high  priority 
students  (G-2.1)  seemed  to  result  in  improvement  of  their  behavior  a.s  measured 
by  the  Pupil  Behavior  Inventory  (G-2.0).  The  counselor  also  succeeded  in  informing 
the  teachers  about  the  nature  of  their  students'  problems  (G-3.0)  as  a  result  of 
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informal  and  formal  meetings  with  them  (G-3.1).  The  major  outcome  of  the  Guidance 
Component  was  the  production  of  a  guidance  curriculum  (0-4. 0);  the  curriculum 
included  instructional  packets  on  the  following  topics:   Social  Interaction,  Health 
and  Hygiene,  and  Vocations. 


Parent  and  Community  Involvement 

The  objectives  of  the  Parent  Component  focused  on  encouraging  parent 
participation  in  the  Title  VH  program,  disseminating  information  about  the  program 
to  the  parents  and  the  community-at-large,  and  developing  a  positive  attitude  to»»»nrd 
the  program.  The  Parent-Community  Coordinator  was  responsible  for  insuring  . 
the  accomplishment  of  the  component's  objectives. 

Parents  became  involved  in  the  Bilingual  Program  through  their  participation 
in  the  parent-community  advisory  group,  which  included  representatives  of  both 
Portuguese  and  English  parents  (P-1.0),  and  in  second  language  classes  (P-5.0 
and  P-5.1).  However,  only  a  limited  number  of  parents  were  involved  in  the  pro- 
gram in  either  of  these  two  ways.  Opportunities  for  more  extensive  participation 
arc  planned  for  1973-1974. 

Parent  attitudes  toward  the  program  were  positive.  Most  evidenced  a  posi- 
tive attitude  toward  bilingual  and  bicullural  education  during  a  specially  prepared 
structured  interview  conducted  by  the  Parent-Community  Coordinator  (P-2.0). 
Similarly,  the  bilingual  program  became  more  valued  by  the  community  during  the 
year  as  reflected  in  the  iiumuor  of  invitations  to  speak  about  the  program  received 
by  staff  members  (P-4.0). 

These  reactions  may  be  attributed  to  the  extensive  dissemination  of  informa- 
tion about  the  program.  Many  newspaper  articles  appeared  in  Fall  River  news- 
papers during  the  year  (P-3.Q  and  P-3.1).  In  addition,  parents  and  the  community 
were  encouraged  to  become  involved  in  the  activities  of  the  program  by  letters  from, 
personal  contact  with»  and  individual  meetings  with  members  of  the  project  staff,  and 
by  attending  group  meetings  where  project  staff  members  spoke  (P-1,1,  P-2.1, 
P-4.1). 


Materials  Development 

Fonr  c;it*riciilum  specialists  prepared  fifth  grade  curricula  for  social  studies 
Portuguese  language  arts,  science,  and  mathematics  during  1972-1973  (MD-1.0),  In 
each  subject  area  the  curricula  included,  generally  in  the  form  of  curriculum  packets, 
a  topical  outline,  list  of  objectives,  written  materials,  audio-visual  materials,  and 
pre  and  post-tests.  In  addition,  second  language  materials  were  also  prepared 
in  eaeh  subjeet  area.  A  catalog  of  materials,  which  listed  published,  project  developed 
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and  audio-visual  materials ♦  was  formulated.  The  high  quality  of  the  project -devel- 
oped materials  was  verified  in  teaehers'  responses  on  the  IMaterials  Usage  Forms. 
Although  the  eurrieulum  spceialsits  visited  the  program  elsses  regularly  (MD-1.2) 
and  identified  the  ability  levels  of  the  students  ns  a  means  of  determining  their 
skill  level  (MD-1.3) ,  tho  speolallBta  did  not  meet  fortnally  with  the  teaehers  to  re- 
view the  program  objeetives  and  eurriculum  materials  (MD-1.1). 


Management 

The  aeeomplishment  of  the  majority  of  program  objeetives  attests  to  the  high 
ealiber  of  program  managcmeht .  Regular  monitoring  of  the  activities  requisite  to 
aeeomplishing  program  objoetives  was  conducted  from  January  to  May;  82%  of  the 
activities  were  accomplished  as  scheduled. 


Recommendatfonfl 

The  cvaluators  offdl'  the  following  recommendations  for  improving  program 
operation  during  1973-1974: 

1.  In-service  meetings  in  Fall  River  should  be  instituted  at  least 
monthly  for  all  project  staff.  Weekly  meetings  of  the  non-in- 
structional staff  should  be  maintained.  Some  topics  which  should 
be  considered  arc: 

a.  training  teachers  on  the  use  of  aides  in  the  classroom, 

b.  training  specifically  for  aides  . 

c.  training  about  small  group  and  individualized 
instruction, 

d.  training  concerning  traditional  and  progressive 
educational  practices. 

2.  Bi-weekly  counseling  of  program  students  identified  as  having 
social-emotional  problems  should  be  conducted  during  the 
entire  program  year . 
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3.  Testin{3^  in  reading  in  (irsi  ^^Int^uagG  and  social  studies  should 
be  added  to  the  program  evaluation . 

4.  Additional  audio-visual  materials  should  be  prepared  to  aeeompany 
all  eurriculum  units, 

5.  Aetivity  e harts  should  be  formulated  in  August,  1973  for  the 
1973-107'*!  program  year,  monitoring  of  the  aeeomplishment  of  ae- 
tivities  siiould  be  on-going. 

G.    A  filing  system  should  be  implemented  and  maintained  for  the 
Parent  Community  Component, 

7.  Publieation  of  a  program  newsletter  and  Family  Book  should  be  pursued, 

8.  Methods  of  inereasing  parental  involvement  (e.g. ,  attraeting  them 
to  the  second  language  eourses)  should  be  pursued. 

9.  Additional  emphasis  should  be  directed  toward  the  eurrieulum  for 
li'riglish  dominant  students, 

10.  Additional  emphtisis  should  be  direeted  toward  eoordinating  the 
KSL-PSL  aetivities. 

11.  Hiring  of  a  person  to  eoordinatc  the  eurrieulum  for  ESL  and 
KnglitJh  dominant  elasses  should  be  eonsidered, 

12.  Methods  of  inereasing  the  soeial  interaetion  between  Portuguese 
and  English  dominant  students  sliould  be  pursued. 

13.  Liaison  aetivities  by  the  staff  development  Speeialist  between  the 
tcaehcrs  and  eurrieulum  speeialists  sliould  be  eontinued. 

14.  Proeedure  of  evaluating  eurrieulum  materials  by  the  teaehers  should 
be  eontinued. 


ERIC 
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Su'umary  of  Oc^a'cc  of  Accomplishment  of 
Program  Objectives 


Substitute  Product 
Partially  or  Process  Not  Not 

Accomplished     Accomplished        Accomplislied         Accomplish<^d  Assessed 


I  -  I 


I  -  6 

-  IP 

-  2P 

-  3P 

-  4P 

-  5P 


I  -  4 
I  -  5 


I  -  7 


SD  -  1,0 
SD  •  1,1 
SD  -  2.0 
SD  -  2,1 


SD  -  4,0 

S0  -  5,0 

SD  6,0 

SO  -  6,1 


SD  -  3,1 
SD  -  4.1 


SD  -  3.0 


SD  -  5.1 


G  -  1.0 

G  -  1.1 

G  -  2.0 

G  -  3.0 

G  -  3.1 

G  -  4.1 

G  -  4,2 


G  -  2.0 
G  -  2.1 

G  -  4.0 
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Sumnuiry  Tjiblc  (cont. ) 


Substitulo  Product 

Pnrlinlly 

or  Process 

Not  Not 

Accomplished  Acconiplisiied 

Accomplished 

AccompUshed  Assessed 

P  -  1.0 

p  -  1.1 

P  -  2.1 
P  -  3.0 
P  -  3.1 
P  -  4,0 

P  -  4.1 

P  -  5.1 


MD  -  1.0 

MD  -  1.2 
MD  -  1.3 
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P  -  5.0 


MD  -  1.1 
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•  ROBERT  j,  NAGLE 
8UPCRINTKNOKNT  OF  flCHOOLS 


JOHN  R.  CORREIRO 


DIRECTOR 


FALL  RIVER  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 


Bilingual  Education  Program 


Title  Vn 


129  HARTWELL  STREET 
FALL  RIVER.  MASS.  02721 


November  13,  1973 


Senator  Edward  M,  Kennedy 
United  States  Senate 
Washington,  D.C.  20510 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy: 

In  belialf  of  the  Pall  River  Public  Schools,  I  am  most  grateful  for  the 
opportunity  to  provide  additional  inTormation  regarding  the  important 
i33ue  of  bilingual  education. 

In  framing  niy  responses  to  your  questions,  I  have  consulted  my  Title  VII 
project  staff  and  Dr.  Robert  Consalvo,  President  of  Heuristics,  Inc.  of 
Dedham',  Massachusetts. 

The  responses  submitted  represent  our  collective  thinking  on  the  questions 
at  thin  -Hi me. 


Sincerely, 


JRC/mls 
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{\ )  What  is  the  current  leveJ  of  emphaois  on  research  and  development  at  the  state 
level?    At  the  federal  level?    In  universities. 

It  seema  fairly  clear  that  the  answer  to  the  question  at  each  level  is  -  "there 
is  practically  speaking,  no  emphaois  on  research  and  development  in  the  bilin- 
fcjiial  arC'a»    At  the  state  level,  i  t;  is  safe  to  say  tiiero  is  no  emphasis  at  all  on 
bilingual  research  a"-'  'Uwplr.pment;  the  same  is  true  at  the  federal  level  re- 
presented by  what  appears  to  be  either  an  inability  to  coordinate  nationwide 
evaluation  findings  or  a  failure  to  logically  relate  the  many  pilot  projects 
into  a  rational  nationwide  research  design.    The  same  holds  true  at  the  uni- 
versity level.    Inclusion  of  bilingual-bilcultural  undergraduate  and  graduate 
offerings  are  fragmented  at  best  and  appear  to  be  responses  to  current  practi- 
cal demands  rather  than  substantively  thought  out  course  work  based  upon  in- 
depth  research  of  student  needs,  teacher  needs,  and  para-professional  needs. 
Moreover,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  at  the  university  level  any  significant  ef- 
fort toward  inter-university  cooperation. 

(2)  What  areas  should  be  pursued  more  intensively  in  the  field  of  bilingual  edu- 
cation research? 


a)  Te£«ting  is  a  priority.    There  is  a  need  for  the  developm*>nt  of  second 
language  tests,  both  English  and  non-Engli.sh  (e.g.  Portuguese,  Spanish, 
etc.).    Such  tests  should  be  designed  to  assess  reading,  oral*,  and  au- 
ral skills. 

b)  Longitudinal  studies  (including  long  term  follow-up)  of  participants 
In  bilingual  programs  -  e.g.  success  in  school  an  at  jobs,  drop-out 
rate,  and  post  high  school  training. 

c)  The  effects  of  the  native  culture  of  the  bilingual  child  upon  his  a- 
chievement  in  U.S,  public  schools: 

1)  What  is  the  press  for  school  achievement  in  the  home  in  a  Portu- 
guese (or  anyethnic  group)  culture? 

2)  How  does  this  affect  the  student's  desire  to  learn  and  willingness 
to  stay  in  school? 

.    3)    Can  this  cultural  effect  be  overcome  if  it  is  contrary  to  United 
States  demands  and  should  it  be? 

d)  There  should  be  conscious    and  concerted  efforts  to  test  various  bilin- 
gual education  models: 

1)    Massachusetts  Transitional  Bilingual  Education  model  versus,  the 
Title  VII  model. 

e)  Individualiaed  Instruction  Model  versus  the  Group  Instruction  Model  (The 
Pall  River  Public  Schools  is  formulating  a  plan  for  September  1974  to 
test  four  models  - 


a.  The  neighborhood  Integration  Model  -  Grade  K-'l. 

b.  The  Gelf-Contained  Classroom  Middle  Grades  Model. 
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c.  Tile  D»j})<irtm»3iitaJ  Liioil  Middle  Grades  Model. 

d.  The  Individualiaed  Guided  Education  -  Multi  Unit  Structure 
Middle  Grades  Model. 

and  could  serve  as  a  significant  national  center  for  research  and  de- 
velopnienl;  in  Portu^ese-En^iUsh  billn^il  e^iucation). 

e.  VHiat  are  the  erx'ects  oi*  bilingual  education  upon  the  native  Eng- 
lish speaking  student?    Longitudinal  and  follow  up  studies  are 
required. 

f)    The  theoretical  bases  for  bilingual  instruction  need  to  be  defined  (mat- 
erials and  metliods)  within  various  ethnic  groups,  that  is,  given  the 
cultural,  educational,  and  attitudiiial  background  of  non-native  students, 
what  are  appropriate  mechods  and  procedures  to  teach  English?    theix  own 
language?  different  culture? 

(3)  How  much  of  a  need  is  there  for  a  national  clearinghouse  for  bilingual  education 
research  and  development  and  information? 

There  is  extreme  need!  There  are  more  than  200  Title  VII  projects  in  the  United 
States  currently.  Each  is  developing  curriculum  materials  and  tests.  The  ques- 
tion is  how  is  it  being  shared?  Inadequatly  it  would  seem,  at  the  present  time. 
The  same  is  true  for  relevant  activity  between  or  among  states. 

(4)  What  are  the  current  methods  of  evaluation  of  the  effectiveness  of  bilingual  ed- 
ucation programs? 

For  state-wide  or  LEA.  sponsored  programs,  generally  no-evaluation  is  occurring. 
There  is  a  reluctance  or  UJiwillingness  to  spend  funds.    Evaluation  consists  of 
counting  the  number  of  children  ser'/'ed,  the  number  of  programs  operating,  and 
other  imputs.    The  only  major  evaluation  effort  occurring  is  in  Titl*^.  VII  pro- 
jects.   Here  the  focus  has  been  on  setting  very  specific  objectives  and  neasur- 
ing  the  degree  to  wliich  tliey  were  achieved.    This  has  not  always  been  success- 
ful     because  while  mandated  -  evaluation  was  not  considered  an  integral  part 
of  the  project  and  aubsequently,  information  wasn^t  used  as  it  should  have  been. 
Also,  many  so-called  "evaluators"  were  uoz  ti'aiaied  adquately  to  perform  their 
task,  thus  demands  were  placed  to  evaluate  projects  without  a  sufficient  number 
of  qualified  evaluators  available.    This  led  to  many  inappropriate  and  unreliable 
evaluations  and  also  contributed  to  the  lack  of  acceptance,  in  many  instances, 
of  evaluation  data. 

(5)  Prom  your  experiences,  are  bilingual    programs  effective? 

There  is  insufficient  systematic  evidence  to  answer  this  question  completely. 
^Prom  my  personal  experience  and  intuition,  I  say  yes.    Prom,  my  first  year  Title 
>  VII  evaluation  (the  summary  of  which  has  been  submitted  for  the  record)  the 

answer  tends  toward  yes,  also. 

(6)  Is  there  a  need  for  other  kinds  of  evaluations  beyond  those  that  are  now  in  use? 
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Thtsre  is  a  not.-.i  f<»r  u  mitioiiully  ccoriiinateJ  efi'ort  to  systematically  evaluate 
projects  (not  a  tjiit tonal  ovuliuition  as  is  the  case  in  Title  I  and  Follow- 
Tiirough).    Such  efforts  as  Title  I  and  Follow-Tlu*ou^h  are  not  t'eneraXly  suc- 
cessful because  of  the  siao  and  scope  ox'  the  undertakings.    What  is  needed  then, 
are  local  fsft'orts  which  attack  central  problems  and  questions  using  a  variety 
of  approved  tecluuques  -  all  coordinated  on  a  national  level  so  that  all  the 
iru'ormalion  t;atherei;  will  fit  into  a  lar^'er  picture  of  effectiveness  of  bilin- 
j^uai  pro^p^ams. 

Is  there  a  need  for  tlie  development  of  bilingual  education  cui^riculum?    At  what 


There  is  a  continuing  need  for  the  development  of  bilin^rual  education  curricu- 
lum development  not  only  from  K-12,  but  in  the  pre-school,  post  gi'aduate,  and 
adult  education  areas  as  well. 

Curriculiun  chan^'e  or  revision  is  takin^r  place  at  all  levels  of  American  public 
education,  too  slow  to  s'^t  some,  too  quickly  to  suit  others.    Bilingual  curic- 
ulum  development  is  relatively  new.    Title  VII  is    completing,  as  you  well  know 
its  fifth  year  this  year.     In  limited  number  of  progi'ams  nationally  (relative 
to  the  national  need)  that  developed  bilingual  curriculuffl  under  Title  VII,  there 
is  a  need  to  reassess,  and  revise  what  has  been  developed  to  date.    And  what  has 
boon  developed  to  date  has  inconsequential  in  face  of  the  need.    What  is  more, 
little  it'  any,  bilingual  education  curriculum  has  been  developed  in  the  areas 
of  pre-school,  post-gracLuate  school,  adult  education,  and  of  utmost  importance  - 
vocational  education. 


level? 


Respectively  Submitted  By, 


John  R.  Correiro 
Direc  tor 

Title  VII  Bilingual  Project 
Fall  River,  Massachusetts 
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Senator  Cranstox.  Now  \vc  have  the  final  panel  on  the  topic  of 
''Federal  Directions  in  IJiliii^^ual  Educiition,''  consiGtir.fr  of  Luis 
Alvarez,  executive  director,  ASPIRA,  Now  York  City  ;  niul  Dr,  Fran- 
cisco Trilhu  president.  Puerto  Rican  Association  for  National  Affairs, 
Xew  Vork  City.       welcome  you. 

STATEMENT  OF  LUIS  ALVAREZ,  NATIONAL  EXECUTIVE  DIKEC- 
TOR,  ASPIRA  OF  AMERICA,  INC.,  NEW  YORK  CITY;  AND  PRAN- 
CISCO  TRILLA,  PRESIDENT,  PUERTO  RICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR 
NATIONAL  AFFAIRS,  NEW  YORK  CITY,  A  PANEL 

Mr.  Trzlla.  I  azn  Francisco  Trilla,  president,  Puerto  Rican  Asso- 
ciation for  National  AlTairs.  I  come  here  because  of  our  concern  about 
the  education  of  Puerto  Rican  children  of  77  major  cities  in  the 
country  which  face  devastating  odds  with  respect,  to  equal  education 
opportunities. 

We  have  assigned  the  highest  priority  to  bilingual  education  in  the 
Puerto  Rican  conununity.  We  appreciate  your  efforts,  and  the  efforts 
of  Senator  Kennedy  and  Senator  I\Iontoj'a,  in  sponsoring  bills  S,  2553 
and  S.  2552.  It  will  be  a  major  achievement  if  a  bill  is  nn.ssod  by  Con- 
gress and  the  fimds  requested  are  allocated  to  implement  such  pro- 
grams. 

Our  children  need  and  depend  on  what  this  bill  has  to  off^r,  but  our 
experience  in  the  past  with  similar  profjjrams  has  not  been  good, 

I  would  urge  you  to  look  into  this  bill  in  order  that  measures  be 
taken  for  the  protection  of  the  educational  interests  of  the  Puerto 
Rican  children  and  for  the  allocation  of  appropriate  funds  to  meet 
their  educational  needs, 

I  have  with  me  a  document  I  will  put  in  the  record  with  your  per- 
mission, that  is  titled :  "Plow  Equitable  Are  Bilingiuil  Bicultural  Pro- 
grams Servicing  the  Puerto  Rico  Students?" 

This  was  prepared  by  the  Puerto  Rico  Association  for  National 
Affairs,  and  gives  you  information  and  statistics  about  our  very  poor 
experience  in  the  past.  We  hope  that  in  years  to  come  we  do  not  liave  to 
prepare  statements  of  this  sort. 

Senator  Cranston.  Thank  you  for  your  directness  and  brevity, 

I  The  material  referred  to  and  subsequently  supplied  for  the  ix»cord 
follows:] 


:m2 
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PUERTO  RICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  NATIONAL  AFFAIRS 
2121  P  STREET,  N.W.  /  WASHINGTON,  O.C.  20037 


PANA  KxiBts  becnuse:  In  19  75       Puerto  Hicans  as  an  ^^hnic 
qroup  are  prcdornin^tntlv  a  poverty  stricken  popvilation,  ^^cina 
cUscrininaticn.   inequities  and  in  jus  tice<5  in  education  employ- 
ment, houc^ina,  health  servicer.,   the  administration  of  justice, 
and  in  participation  in  the  political  process. 

The  exodus  to  the  U.S.  has  brouqht  our  people  face  to 
face  with  the.  massivo  qulf  that  separato'3  the  Attic rican  Dream 
from  the  Ar.erican  reality.  In  the  darkness  of  the  barrio  in  the 
sluns  of  Mew  York,  Chicaqo,  Cloveland,  Newark,  Philadelphia  and 
other  major  cities  throucihout  the  United  States  tens  of  thousands 
of  Puerto  Rican  families  live  totally  cauqht  in  the  ranks  of 
poverty    Today  a  new  restlossnesn  can  be  senr,eO  in  ov^r  people 
behind  which  lies  connierable  social  and  economic  despair. 


The  Rmernctnce  of  PAN  A 

PAUA  was  born^in  March  1971  out  of  a  serious  need  f°y^/^^°^^^ 
voice  and  national  inaqe  for  Puerto  Ricans  in  the  United  States 
to  be  felt  on  national  issues  affectinq  our  lives.  Since  our 
problem,  are  national  in  .cope,  PANa's  outreach        broad  and 
ovnansive  to  brinn  toqether  determined  and  responsible  Puerto 
Kican  leadership  from  thouqhout  the  Puerto  P-ican  Community  in 
the  IKR. 

Fob ruary  1971  publication  of 
indicators  are: 

Median  School  Years  Completed  by  Puerto  Ricans 
(aqe  25  and  over)   in  U.S. 

National  Median  ,  


tho  U.S.  Census  nuroau.  Some  key 


9.9 
12.6 


bnemploymcnt  Rate  fo?.  P.up.rto  P.icans   (aqe  16  and  over) 

in  U.S.  ?^ 
National  Rate  _w  w. 


Family  Income  of  Puerto  Ricans  in  U.S. 
N g'ticnal  R a t e  , 


$4,969 
7,89*^ 


Median  Aqe  of  Puerto  Ricans  in. U.S. 
Ha t i o nal  Pate  


18.3 
28.0 


Blue  Collar  Workers  of  Puerto  Rican  Oriqin 
(nqe  16  and  over)   —  percent  of  total 
National  


63.3 
47.1 


\'ihite  Collar  Workers  of  Puerto  Rican  Oriqin 
(percent  of  total) 

Nat  i  una  1  n?,tf^  


19.3 
41.4 


NATIONAL  CHAIRMAN 
Dr.  Francisco  Triila 


NATIONAL  DIRECTOR 
V.  Hector  fiodrigue/ 


WASHINGTON  OFFICE  (202)  78G-1822 
NEW  YORK  OFFICE       (2^21  384-1507 
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In  ensonco  thon,  ri>ant'cn(':5si  oi"  t;">!^''  i;cunonie  or  iiocui.l  indicM.ors 
usad  to  rtccir.urcj  tho  con<"! ;. !. i on  ol:  Vhr-  Puerto  Hicaii,  wq  in  VP- 
arc  found  to  be.  %'orv  low  on  the  l^K-Kior  of  pi'o.'Jp^' ^'-^ t;;/  in  AncrLca. 

Our  crhiUlvt'n  in  l.ta r r.i or.  tlu  cuuthcniL   l\l  mayor  c\l.;c»<i  i.iv  lliir.  ■ 

oppoi-tuiui-t-.y .     Tills  i.-j  why  v;t>  have  cif.!:i  tjnovi  tlio  )u.(,;lios-,  I  prioi.-i  Ly  to 
.  bi-Xintjual  c-duc  avion  in  PiK-i'to  P.i^cMn  coiuiv.iir.  i  L.y . 

:    Wfj  vv;e  1  conii^   l  n*:-  o.  i;  1"  or  \s,  u  I  L'  I  -  ^    "  ^;  11  Ci  1.^^ . ...  pan  w  o  i-  i  n  i;;  l.»  i  1 1 
y2S!>:i  ciMcl  thinJ:    it.  vi  1  .1.  bo  a  h^ajor  ac);.i.o wnv.-jU  if   t.lu?  b.U  1 
iii  p;u?MO<V  by  Hk!  L\)!Ujj:L's;j  and  lunds  i-c.'C.]ue;Ufj<l  nrc  allcK.-at.oci 

to  .1  j«^>  U:ntent'.  Uk^  prc^jrain-     Onf  clii.  ,1  cl  rcn  mrtMi  and  .icjuiiid  on 
wliiil:  bill  liijj;  La  oiTor  ay  our  v:-:uai:ii:nL\i\  xn  the 

pa^«t  ncl  l"-i.n  (jood.  ; 

0 1 h e r  )•: oy       \ > it; i-. c; n  t. n t .1  v £;  f i' o r.^  t h P\i<j  r t.o  U i can  c oiuiiui  1 1 j .  t: 
who  v.'oi:h         ly  ■■vvi.  L.)i  olii:  C!(bi(.raV..iona."l  probJ  eirs  arc  1  hero  l.od.':y  lio  ■ 
join  v:.liJi  u.'.^  In  -'nip^ioVt  bl*  •  t'hiii '  i^i  L*o  i' nnd  at:  l:h.LF.i  I  v.'ouid  like 

:  *  .  ■  ;  ■  ■    .    ^  ^;  ■  ,  _ 

to  pro  SO  a  I.  thvim  t.o  you  ioi-  i:h!:!Lr  s  v  cu-.o'.;\on  li;  - 
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HOW  EQUITABLY  ARE 
BILIilGUAL-BICULTURAL  £DUCATIO,«l  PROGRAMS 
SERVICING  THE  PUERTO  RICAN  STUDENTS? 
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A  Puerto  Rican  Assqciation  for  i'Iational  Affairs 
(PAiW)  Publication 
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INTTODUCTION 


" . . . .  in  recognition  of  the  special  educational  needr.  of  the  large 
numbers  of  children  of  limited  English-speaking  ability  in  the 
United  States,"  Congress  passed  the  Dilingiial  Education  Pet  (BEA) 
in  1968  as  an  amend^^cnt  to  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  (ESEA)  of  1965.    Defining  what  these  "special  educational  needs" 
are,  as  well  as  setting  the  paraatieters  for  bilingual  orogranis  has 
been  largely  left  up  to  the  imagination  of  local  educational  agencies. 

The  absence  of  any  clear-cut  bilingual  policy  has  lead  to 
the  misuse,  mis- application  and  general  i^aste  of  too  precious  funds 
provided  for  under  the  la-;.    And,  the  priority  placed  on  low-lnoone 
families  has  created  the  unfortunate  identification  of  bilingual 
education  with  oon^jensatory  education. 

Hie  following  discussion  may  stir-up  debate  and  dissent - 
Hopefully,  it  v/ill  create  the  understanding  that  the  HEA  is  neither 
emergency  nor  oompensatory  legislation;  but  that  it  can  be  a,  . 
conscientious   means  of  providing  equal  educational  opportunities 
to  all  diildren,  if  it  is  iinplemsnted  to  its  potential^ 
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Although  Puerto  Ricans  have  the  second  largest  non-English 
speaking  population  (35%  of  the  2.5  million  Puerto  Ricans  in  the 
United  States  are  of  limited  English-spea3cing  ability) ,  they  have 
been  systematically  excluded  from  full  participation    in  bilingual 
programs  funded  under  Title  Vil. 

Let  the  numbers  of  non-English  speaking  Puerto  Rican  pupils- 
still  unreached — speak  for  themselves:  (Ihe  conversion  Plan  for 
Title  VII,  Sept.  1971.) 


^  Served 

Conn.  1,206 

Mass.  745 

^tew  Jersey  2,000 

New  York  11,921 

Penn.  2,992 

Ohio  517 

Illinois  776 


%  Served 
of  total  state  need 

5% 
5% 
3% 
2% 
9% 
1% 

1%  (less  than) 


Need  programs 
(est.  #) 


17,282 
13,227 
67,604 
630,329 
34,876 

45,039  CEncl. other 
Sp.Sp.) 

89,162  (Encl. other 
Sp.  Sp.) 


To  date,  ^  total  of  $53,750,000  has  financed  bilingual  programs 
in  31  states,  including  Puerto  Rico.    Only  $8,215,798  has  gone  to  major 
Puerto  Rican  areas;  15%  of  total  appropriations. 

At  least  37%  or  $3,000,000  of  this  money  has  financed  the  education 
of  English-speaking  pupils  v^o  held  30-66%  of  the  places  in  bilingual 
programs  carried  out  in  those  areas  since  1969.    At  least,  $1,311,100 
nore  will  be  lost  to  Englisl>rspeaking  pupils  during  FY  1973. 

r  ^         ■'  ' 

Over  the  last  three. years,  Puerto  Rican  projects  enrolled  twice 
as  many  pupils  as  did  projects  in  other  areas.    This  ^*as  done  in  an 
effort  to  cope  with  lower  budget  appropriations  providing  50%  less 
per  child  than  in  other  major  areas. 

Out  of  31  projects  presently  operating  in  Puerto  Rican  areas, 
only  14  have  Puerto  Rican  project  directors.    Policy  is  being 
established  and  implemented  for  Puerto  Rican  ccmnunities  by  non- 
Puerto  Ricans. 

Oostly  evaluations  (siphoning  off  10%  of  project  funds)  are 
monopolized  by  a  handful  of  research  companies  (non-Puerto  Rican) , 
preventing  the  participation  of  interested  ethnic  professionals  and 
research  centers. 

Poor  statistical  documentation  of  the  Puerto  Rican  population  and 
its  need  in  the  areas  of  education  and  manpower  points  to  the  non- 
interest  at  official  levels.    According  to  the  conversion  Plan  for 
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Title  VII,  eir;;  r.rcs  ncnrc  7'  7,533  Puerto  Rican  pupils  of  limited 
English-3pc>^:ir4c:  :'b:*.l:Ly,  15. ^'i  ci  all  the  non-English  speakers  in 
the  U.S.    Altl-iJf'O'i  t!.i.o  figure  accounts  for  Puerto  Rican  pupils  in 
only  five  gtcte^.  it  ha^  becorra  the  basis  for  all  appropriations  to 
Puerto  Ri;;cJi  ci.u--.    c^jne  cf^^cials  in  the  Office  of  BcJucation  (OE) 
place  the  fig^^e  at  well  ovar  800,000  or  20%  of  the  total. 

$5,000,000  has  now  been  appropriated  to  Puerto  Rican  areas  for 
FY  1973.    That  thi-::  iTjprGsents  oiO.y  12S  of  total  funding  is  not 
surprising.    For  in  riality,  -dio  Dilingual  Education  Act  (BEA)  as  it 
is  presenJr.ly  d«:^f  ined  ar.d  iinpleiusnted  does  not  represent  any  tangible 
camitmant  to  t}ie^'i'3Z/J13  Puorto  Rican  children  estimated  to  be  in 
need  of  prograr^s.- 

Whether  Bu  ingijal  Fducation  is  a  right  or  a  privilege  has  been 
a  question  in  niar.y  conv?.u*iitiGs  as  well  as  at  Congressional  hearings. 
Is  it  siinply  an  efficient  means  of  socializing  outsiders  to  the 
American  lan^uagi:  and  culture?   Or,  does  it  imply  certain  cross- 
cultural      '.-n-l      lcr:guage  requirements?    Is  it  merely  the  presence 
of  tavo  diffoie.'  ir.  Isnouags  groups  in  a  simu3.taneous  learnijig  sitxaation? 
Or,  does  it  involve  a  m:tual  process  of  learning  and  teaching  between 
the  majority  ^ri".  minority  cciritfjnities? 

In  an  £':tr-: to  define  the  law  more  clearly,  the  OE  printed  a 
regulation  hoo'cltt  wliich  interprets  the  terms  and  mandates  of  the  law. 
Section  123.1  csfines  bilij^al  education  as  "the  use  of  two  languages, 
one  of  which  is  English,  as  mediums  of  instruction."   According  to 
Section  123.4  the  imixv .'^rioi'i  or  non-English  speaJcing  pupils  can  be 
met  thro\»gh  activities  such  ay: 

1)  bilxnrunl  education  programs;  (again,  no  definition) 

2)  :ror:^  ::?  c-jsic,ned  to  :.Tpart  to  students  a  knowledge  of 
the  hiiitory  ai»^  culture  associated  with  their  languages; 

3)  efLJiits  to  f,G'./ib'i>  *i  closer  cooperation  between  the 
scho;:l  crjd  ■J:o  hc^ic; 

4)  early  clriUdhcod  educational  programs  related  to  the 
purposes  of  this  title  and  designed  to  improve  the 
potential  fjr  profitable  learning  activites  by 
child:ren; 

5)  adult  education  programs  related  to  the  purposes  of  this 
titler  partic--la-:ly  for  parents  of  diildren  participating 
in  bilingucl  programs: 

6)  procTiT^-TTS  d:;5:i7ned  for  dropouts  or  potential  dropouts  having 
nfi€d  of  biliiigj'il  programs; 
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7)  programs  conducted  by  accredited  trade,  vocational, 
or  technical  schools?  and 

8)  other  activities  which  meet  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

The  coinponents  of  bilingual  education  are  still  undefined. 
As  you  can  see^  educational  agencies  can  use  Title  VI  i  for  funding 
almost  any  innovative  progran  they, can  drean  up;    scine  merely 
providing  classes  in  English  as  a  Second  Language,  others  adding 
a  full  ocrnpleirent  of  ethnic  studies  taught  in  the  nother  tongue. 

Believing  that  diversity  is  our  country's  richness,  many 
people  have  been  hopeful  that  the  BEA,  Bilingual  Kducational  Act, 
would  capitalize  on  language  and  cultural  differences  using  them 
as  curricula,  not  just  tools  for  learning.    On  the  other  hand, 
pragmatists  have  been  skeptical  that  legislation  for  bilingual 
education  will  ever  cone  to  represent  more  than  emergency  measures 
to  alleviate  an  educational  crisis,  and  reluctant  measures  at  that. 

A  RATIONALE  FOR  BlUICTAL  SCHOOLING 

The  fact  that  the  U.S.  O.E.  has  not  approved  one  acceptable 
approach  to  bilingualism  suggests  that  the  American  educational 
system  has  not  yet  fully  swallowed  the  idea  of  teaching  in  a 
foreign  language.    However,  it  is  also  symptomatic  of  a  more 
serious  problenv  that  it  is  not  really  cormitted  to  providing  a 
truly  equal  education  to  all    its  citizens;        An  equal  education 
to  the  scne  800,000  Puerto  Rican  children  in  the  U.S.  means  more  than 
teaching  English  as  a  second  language;  and  providing  a  quick  transition 
to  regulcir  classes.  . 

It  demands; 

1)  Teaching  to  read  and  write  effective  Spanish  as  well  as 

English ; 

2)  The  continued  use  of  Spanish  to  teach  some  subjects  — 

especially  Spanish  literature,  history  and  culture; 

3)  Ifell  designed  curricula  and  materials  for  teaching 

Spanish  history  and  culture  —  on  the  elementary  and 
advanced  levels ^ 

4)  The  use  of  high  quality  teachers  of  both  languages  (all 

native  and  highly  trained  speakers  of  the  language  in 
which  they  teach  )    This  implies  the  need  for  a  strong 
program  for  Bilingual  teacher  training. 

The  Bilingual  Education  Act  was  conceived  to  improve  educational  . 
opportunities  for  over  a  million  American  children.    Yet,  discrimination 
in  schools  continues  as  long  as  they  refuse  to  encourage  the  self- 
esteem  among  its- children  and  pride  in  their  own  heritage  for  achievement. 
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Critics  are  quick  to  protest  that  this  is  special,  privileged 
education;  we  maintain  it  is  merely  a  riq]it  to  ecfual  education. 

As  a  result  of  historical  circumstances  occur ing  nearly  100 
years  ago,  Puerto  Rico  has  becorws  a  part  of  the  U.S.  as  a  cormonwealth. 
As  both  American  citizens  and  Spanish-speaking  prior  to  arrival  on  the 
mainlemd,  they  do  not  regard  it  necessary  to  give  up  language  and 
culture  as  davnpayment  for  citizenship  as  other  emigrants  had  to  do  in  the 
past.    The  dual  role  of  the  Puerto  Rican  in  our  society  suggests  nesv 
patterns  of  adjustzrent  to  the  new  country,  and  some  educational 
adjustments,  as  v;ell. 

And  why  not  onphasize  language  and  cultural  differences  in  a 
pluralistic  society?    Cross-cultural  studies  around  the  world  have 
shewn  that  children  learning,  to  read  in  their  native  language  are 
able  to  master  reading  In  the  second  language  more  quickly  than  peers 
who  began  in  that  language;  Secondly,  they  develop  better  cognitive 
and  concept  building  skills  —  basic  tools  for  all  further  learning. 
l^Nfo  t4cGill  University  psychologists  have  shewn  that  children  w1k>  have 
received  a  balanced  education  in  two  languages,  and  developed  normal 
literacy  in  both  languages  are  markedly  superior  to  their  peers  in 
late  adolescence  on  verbal  and  non-verbal  tests  of  intelligence. 

Secondly,  studies  of  reading  readiness  conducted  by  Columbia 
University  in  Puerto  Rico  showed  that  children's  achievement  in 
English  was  markedly  retarded  conpared  to  those  who  learned  in 
Spanish;  more  interesting  —  the  Puerto  Rican  children's  achievement 
in  Spanish  was  markedly  superior  to  American  children  In  the  U.  S, 
using  their  am  mother  tongue,  English  1    The  reason?    Spanish  is  a 
phonetic  language;  it  is  easier    to  learn  as  a  native  language  than 
is  English.    Thus,  Spanish  schools  are  able  to  begin  teaching  primary 
curriculum  so  much  earlier.    The  soectacular  achievements  of  txvo 
Dade  county  public  schools  with  Cuban  children  in  Miami  serve  as  models 
for  effective  bilingual  programs.    One  can  choose  this  route;  or  one 
can  continue  to  condem  more  children  to  the  vicious  cycle  of  poverty, 
educational  failure  and  unen^loyment  as  plagued  by  our  comunities. 

IS  BILINGUAL  EDUCATION     EQUAL  OR  CqiPENSATORY  EDUCATIOJ? 


Unfortunately,  recent  studies  of  bilingual  projects  in  the  U.  S. 
have  shown  that  non-English  speaking  children  remain  in  classes 
taught  in  the  mother  tongue  only  until  English  is  mastered.  Ihe 
children  are  then  transferred  to  "regular  classes."    Kb  real  effort 
is  made  to  preserve  the  mother  tongue,  or  increase  its  prestige  and 
competence  among  the  students.    Such  a  compensatory-type  approach 
defeats  what  many  educators  see  as  a  main  goal  of  bilingual  eHucation; 
to  provide  a  more  enriched  experience  for  the  non-English  speaking 
child  which  will  aid  his  developing  a  more  consistent  and  positive 
self  image.    Instead,  his  own  language  is  regarded  as  a  handicap  to 
be  overcane,  rather  than  as  the  tool  for  cormiunication,  learning  and 
concept  development  it  truly  is. 
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Wcwhere  is  Uiis  necjtitivf?  point  of  view  niore  clearly  rllustrated 
thcin  in  che  law's  stipulation  "that  the  project  (s)  v;ill  be  carried 
out  V'/xy  in  schools  v;ith  high  concentration  of  children  of  lijTlted 
EngLuh- speaking  ability  from  families  (1)  \/ith  inccires  below 
$3 1  OOP  per  year,  or  (2)  receiving  payr,ents  under  a  program  of  aid 
to  t'oiuilios  with  dependent  children  under  a  state  plan  approved 
under  Title  IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act."    (Section  123.5  of  OE 
Hetjulations)    Ironically,  the  federal  governirent  has  transfonned 
su;:cosedly  serious  educational  policy  into  just  another  bit  of 
anci-poverty  legislation.    The  consequences  are  several: 

1)  It  makes  tlie  lav/  cin  issue  of  the  noor,  not  one  of  language 
and  learning,  obscuring  the  issue  of  bilingual  education 
itself. 

2)  By  emphasizing  economical  as  well  as  language  differences, 
it  also  opens  the  door  to  other  disadvantaged  groups,  or 
even  otliers  in  general, 

3)  Bilingual  education,  with  its  eventual  goal  of  enrichment 
for  all  Americans  is  degraded  by  relating  it  to  conditions 
of  welfare  and  poverty;  in  short,  the  idea  of  a  two-vjay 

.  '    bilingual  education  becomes  stigmatized  for  the  middle  class. 

4)  .M though  Section  123.50of  the  OE  Regulations  states  that 
non-Ii)ngiish  speaking  children  other  than  those  from  poverty 
level  families  will  not  be  excluded,  they  are  included  only 
"in  the  area  to  be  served  by  a  project''  funded  under  normal 
priorities.    Ha-/  many  needy  Puerto  Ricans  are  excluded  in 
this  vay? 

5)  It  encourages  the  idea  that  speaking  a  foreign  language  is 
a  handicap,  with  all  the  negative  stereotypes  that 
accompany  being  Puerto  ^ican,  being  Black  or  being  poor. 

6)  It  supports  the  cruel  and  unrealistic  idea  that  annual 
incomes  above  $3,000  are  not  in  many  cases  "TX>vercy  level." 

In  effect,  these  children  are  getting  an  "educational  dole," 
rather  than  their  inherent  right  to  an  equal  education.    Such  a 
situation  only  encourages  the  v;idely  quoted  belief  that  you  get  trore 
if  you're  really  ncor  than  if  you're  only  half  noor. 

mi  PUERTO  RIC»lM  QilLDREM  ARE  EXCLUDED  FRCXl  PROGRAMS  OF  3ILHCGUAL 

ElAlCATICW  ■  .     '  * 

Are  federal  funds  as  they  ore  presently  distributed  reaching  as 
many  non- English  speaking  children  as  possible?  and,  are  programs 
funded  under  Title  VII  operating  in  areas  that  have  the  greatest  need? 
Puerto  Rican  conmunities  throughout  the  U.S.  have  failed  to  receive 
the  maximum  funds  possible  (that  they  deserve)  for  two  reasons: 
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1)  at  least  37%  of  their  total  appropriations  to  date 
has  financed  the  participation  of  English-speakers 
in  their  proqraiBS, 

2)  although  a  total  of  $53,000,000  has  gone  to  31  states, 
including  Puerto  Rico  over  the  last  three  years,  only 
15%  of  these  funds  has  gone  to  Puerto  Rican  areas; 
Puerto  Ricans,  with  the  second  largest  non-English 
speaking  population  in  the  U.S.  have  been  consistently 
underreoresented . 


Bilingual  programs  were  established  to  equalize  educational 
opportunities  for  children  of  limited  English-speaking  ability. 
Yet,  according  to  Section  123^51  of  OE  Regulations: 

"Oiildren  in  an  area  to  be  served  v^o  are  from  environments 
where  English  is  the  dominant  language  should  be  allcwed 
to  participate  in  an  approved  project  if  such  participation 
would  enhance  the  effectiveness  of  the  project." 

BASED  ON  !-?HAT  CRITERIA  IS  SUCH  PARTICIPATION  JUDGED  TO  GE 

BENEFICIAL? 

To  date,  a  total  of  $765,684,000  ha5  been  spent  on  23  projects 
in  the  states  of  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  Nev  York  and 
Pennsylvania  —  areas  with  the  largest  Puerto  Rican  population  in 
the  U.S. 2   As  much  as  $3,000,000  (37*5)  of  this  budget   has  gone  to 
the  education  of  English-speaking  pupils,  (average  cost  per  oupil 
in  those  states  was  $598) ,  who  numbered  30-60^5  of  the  estimated 
20,527  pupils  enrolled. 

Children  Served:    FY  1969  -  1971^ 


OTE^  Eng. -Bp.  Total   % 

N.  Y.            10,021  2,911  12,932  ^  30% 

N.  J.             1,789               923  2,712^  30% 

riass.                569               296  865  '  30% 

Penn.             1,613  1,379  2,992  46% 

Cbnn.                408              613  1,026  66% 


TOTAL  14 ,400  6 , 127  20 , 527 


As  of  September  1971,  the  participation  of  at  least  30%  English- 
speakersper  project  has  been  specifically  required  tander  the 
Conversion  Plan  for  Title  VII.    This  can  potentially  reduce  the 
$5,000,000  alloted  to  Puerto  Paean  areas  for  FY  1973  by  as  much  as 
$1,811,100,  if  participation  rates  of  English-speaking  pupils  as 
quoted  above  are  similar,     (cost  per  child  for  first  year  programs 
has  been  set  at  $300.00) 
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These  funds  repvecor.t  .o.-.Vy  12%  of  the  total  budget  to 
bilixKiual  areas,  and  there  ar3* still  an  estimated  763,318  non- 
English  speaking  pupils  in  those  five  states  alone  v/ho  have  not 
yet  been  helped. « 

!-3hat  is  rrore  ironic  is  that  tho  ESFA  Title  VII  Conversion 
Plan  estiinates  a  total  of  5.'t  mil  Hon  non-En: lish  speaking  target 
children  of  all  languages  still  to  be  served.    Hie  inclusion  of 
30%  English  speakers  increass    tlus  group  to  7.7  million  —  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  4.2"biTii'')iU    Yet,  they  admit  that  at  the 
current  level  of  funding  they  can't  evan  reach  all  these  children 
until  1990!    I7ith  the  present  rr,ce  of  pupulation  growth,  they 
might  plan  for  the  year  2000. 

v-Siat  is  nost  abcurd  is  that  although  English-speakers  con- 
tinue to  use  up  funds  for  our  children,  the  OE  has  recomnended 
to  the  Federal  Government  that  funds  remain  at  a  "medium  level," 
':Jhat  could  possibly  explai:i  this  trr.gic  violation  of  the  original 
purpose  of  the  law? 

Three  statements  are  co^nnnonly  offered   defending  the  presence 
of  English-speaking  pupils: 

1)  That  biling'iul  clr»sses  require  the  simultaneous  presence 
of  two  mono-lir.giial  groups:  that  by  definition  —  a 
bilingijal  cl?ss  does  not  truly  becare  "bilingual"  until 
both  grouDS  ajo  rruLxed  together. 

Such  a  literal  translation  of  the  word  bilingual  is  both 
absurd  and  unrealistic.    Bilingual  classes  are  truly  "bilingual" 
only  after  !x)th  g-"'';.*  •  learn  the  language  of  the  other,  and  maintain 
separate  functions        use  for  eiich  of  the  two  languages.  However, 
the  Bilingual -Education   Act  —  as  implenr.ented  —  has  subordinated 
this  goal  to  that  or  simply  t aching  in  a  <:o reign  language  for  the  briefest 
period  possible  until  tl-.a  minority  pupils  can  function  in  English. 

2)  That  bilingual  classes  completely  composed  of  one  or  the 
other  groups  foster   educational  segregation  and  dis- 
criminatior.. 

But,  discrimination  to  v.*hcn?    The  English-speakers?  Homogenous 
groups  of  students  v;ithin  one  school  have  alvrays  been  segregated 
from  each  other  in  sop:*  .-.te  and  unequal  classes  based  on  ability 
and  need.    "Interest"  bccoTjes  a  variable  for  grouping  later  on, 

3)  That  the  proscnce  of  Ehglish-s^sakers  ii  a  class  induces 
the  non-English  speakers  to  learn  English  by  providing 
role  models. 

This  is  not  a  valid  assum^jticn  for  tovo  reasons.  Spanish- 
speaking  children  are  in  bilingual  programs  primarily  to  learn  • 
their  curricula,  net  crly  to  learn  English »    They  are  failing  in 
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our  schools  today  because  they  have  little  or  no  acadenilc  in- 
struction, not  specifically  because  they  do  not  speak  English. 

Secondly,  adequate  role  models  are  to  be  found  within 
their  schools  and  comunities.    Hcwever,  the  very  presence  of 
largo  nuri^ers  of  Spanish-speaking  people  in  the  U.S.  today  v^x) 
have  regained  locked  in  their  cwn  ccmtiinities  for  cA/er  20  years, 
and  resisted  learning  English  at  all  is  sore  evidence  that  the 
presence  of  English- speakers  is  not  the  significant  factor  in 
learning  to  speak  English.    People  learn  languages  through  use 
and  repetition,  which  in  the  classroon  situtation  can  be  done  on 
a  one  to  one  basis:  between  student  and  teacher.    However,  if  the 
teadier  has  to  devote  one  third  of  his  tine  to  teaching  in  English 
for  English-speaking  pupils,  his  language  teaching  efforts  must 
not  be  too  effective. 

Apparently,  the  belief  that  bilingual  programs  are  in  seine 
way  providing  "special"  or  "extra"  education  to  the  Spanish- 
speaking  has  caused  a  danand  for  the  participation  of  other 
children  within  the  ccnmuinity.    Ihe  Federal  Government  with  Its 
oonipensatory  attitude  towards  bilingual  education  has  encouraged 
this  feeling  of  corpetition,  by  not  underlining  the  essential 
point  of  the  Bilingual  Education  Act,  as  an  attempt  at  merely 
equalizing  educational  opportunities  for  pupils  who  cannot  use 
funds  appropriated  under  Titles  I  or  III. 

(2)    Establishing  Equal  Appropriations 

VJiat  are  the  guidelines  established  by  the  law  for  distributicai 
of  fuMs? 

according  to  Section  703  of  the  Bilingual  Education  Act, 

"In  determining  distribution  of  funds  under  this  Title, 
the  Ccxmussioner  shall  give  highest  priority  to  States 
having  greatect  need  for  programs  pursuant  to  this  Title," 

It  seems  logical,  therefore,  that  areas  would  receive  funds 
proportionate  to  the  number  of  children  needing  programs. 

Puerto  ^cans  and  all  other  non-English  speaking  groups  should 
receive  as  much  ftoney  as  they  need  to  help  all  their  children  get 
an  eqiial  education.    If  there  are  not  enough  funds,  appropriate  more; 
we  do  not  suggest  taking  funds  f ran  one  group  to  give  another. 

Instead  of  connitting  itself  tothis  ideal,  the  policy  of  the 
U.S.  Office  of  Education  seems  to  be  assigning  monies  on  a  percentage 
basis;  Puerto  Ricans  represent  15.4%  of  all  non-English  speakers  — 
so  they  should  receive  15%  of  total  appropriations;  Ifexican-Americans 
are  60%  of  all  non-English  groups  —  so  they  receive  60%  of  all  funds, 
American  Indians  —  2%  etc. 
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Havever,  these  percentages  do  not  represent  the  real  need 
of  each  group.    lather,  they  provide  an  excuse  for  actually 
limiting  funds. 

Critical  examination  of  program  budgets  for  the  largest  non- 
D\gli3h  speaking  groups  in  the  Unitsd  States  -  Mexican-Mericans , 
Puerto  rUcan,  Cuban  and  American- Indicin  -  suggests  that  need 
itself  is  not  the  significcint  factor  in  appropriating  rroney; 
racher,  it  is  the  influence  of  political  power  and  pressure 
group  status  -  t^vo  assets  Puerto  FUcan  areas  have  not  yet  developed 
to  their  potential,    flow  else  can  one  explain  that  areas  with 
equally  severe  needs  may  receive  grossly  different  funds,  while 
other  high  need  areas  are  virtually  overlooked? 

Jtor  -gnqlish  Speaking  School  Population  in  U.S.    %  of  all  groups: 

(5,044,578) 

Mexican- Americans  -     3,045,111  60^ 

Puerto  Ricans        -        777,583^  15,4% 

Cuban  -  73,044  ,01% 

.^jrerican  Mian     -        129,432  2,65 

Total  Ethnic  Population  in  U.S.  %^  N.E.  w/in  groups 

riexican-ftnerican  -       6,000,000  '  50''i 

Puerto  Rican        -       2,500,000  35% 

Cuban  -       1,000,000  .01% 

.^ijrerican  Indian        .  _  827,091  16% 

.  The  real  need  of  both  Puerto  Ricans  and  Mexican-American 
areas  are  alinost  equal  -  35  and  50%  of  their  respective  populations 
are  non-English  speaking.    Consequently,  appropriations  to  both 
siiould  be  relatively  high  according  to  these  proportions, 

tkDwever,  Budget  figures  from  the  OE  sho^;  that  appropriations  to 
all  groups  have  been  consistently  la-;er  in  proportion  to  their 
numbers,  while  appropriations  to  the  Southv7est  have  been  v;ell  over 
50^    Total  obligations  to  date  shav  that  •  lexican-Z^merican  groups 
have  received  $33,458,607  or  805  of  combined  funds  to  major  Spanish- 
speaking  areas,  while  Puerto  Rican  areas  received  only  $8,215,798 
or  19.7^       American  Indians  received  $4  ,962,307  or  .09%,  Cubans 
received  approxlniately  $2,246,025  or  .a*is^  of  all  bilingual,  funds. - 


'•Jhy  has  the  Southwest  been  able  to  achieve  more  recognition 
of  rits  problems  and  better  funding  levels  while  other  areas  have  not? 
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In  pushing  for  educational  reforms  in  the  Southv;est,  the  Mexican- 
.American  groups  managed  to  get  funds  assigned  according  to  their  real 
nuirtoers,  not  according  to  the  percentage  their  children  represented. 
Being  more  organized  and  vocal  in  local  politics,  and  having  the 
representation  in  Congress  of  "interested"  legislators,  they  had  the 
necessary  power  to  do  tiiis. 

This  is  as  it  should  be;  but  all  groups  should  be  ■  represented  as 
fully  as  possible  too      irrespective  of  their  ability  to  make  thejreelves 
heard  or  FEARED.    This  right  was  "g-uaranteed"  with  the  passage  of  Title 
VII. 

The  following  ccaiiparisons  are  not  intended  to  stir  up  conflict  or 
ccnipetition  between  peooles  whose  goals  are  similar.    They  do  show, 
however,  that  the  Bilingual  Education  Act  has  becofne  an  dDject  of 
politicking  and  lobby  group  activity,  and  that  the  conmitment  of  the 
U.S.  O.E.  is  determined  by  considerations  other  than  just  educational, 
need.    This  defines  the  guidelines  set  up  by  the   Bilingual  E3ducation  Act. 

The  Mexican-Jiinarican  school  population  in  need  is  4  tiiies  greater 
than  the  Puerto  Rican.    They  should  receive  4  times  more  funding.  However, 
as  the  following  project  figures  shot^,  in  some  cases,  they  have  been  able 
to  get  eight  times  more  programs  and  money  than  Puerto  Rican  areas - 

#  Projects   Total  Budget 


1969 

M.A,  53  $9,410,779 

P.R.  7  $1,921)880 

1970 

ri.A.  36  $4,147,861 

P.R.  5  $1,056,660 

Conclusions  -  FY  1969  -  1970: 

Heed  in  the  South  T'?est  is  4  times  greater;  however  r  it  has  set  up 
7   -8  times  as  irany  projects. 

•lexican-American  appropriations  were  71.9%  of  the  total  budget 
assigned  to  all  Spanish-speaking  areas  during  FY  1969  and  51%  during 
1970.    Although  Mexican-American  funds  decreased  over  the  two 
periods,  so  did  appropriations  to  Puerto  Rican  areas  (from  14,7% 
to  13%  of  total  funds  to  those  areas) .    I-Jhere  was  the  commitment 
to  either  the  South  ^'fest  or  the  East? 

-      Puerto  Rican  projects  were  grossly  overpopulated.    Enrollment  in  each 
project  was  nearly  twice  that  of  !*fexican- American  projects,  which  ware 
ajxeady  overcravded. 

Despite  the  density  of  Puerto  Rican  projects,  cost  per  child  was 
nearly  $100  Icwer  than  in  Mexican-Anerican  ones. 


513  •  '  $345.96 

1,041  $263.63 


197  $582.24 
432  $489.19 
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1971  (FY) 


14 


ft  Projects 


Averags 
Ibtal  Budget      Project  Size 


Average  Cost 
per  child 


12 


SI, 630, 504 


917 


$148.12 


11 


n, 418, 280 


425 


$305-20 


Conclusions  -  FY  1971 

ilexican-American  areas  received  33,5%  of  total  funds  to  Sjcvanish- 
speaking  areas;  Puerto  Piccns  areas  -  29%. 

These  percentages  are  deceiving.    Although  1971  brought  Puerto  Rican 
areas  a  significantly  higher  proportion  of  total  funds,  in  truth 
their  $1,418,280  is    $361,620  more  than  forirY1970,  but  $503,600  less- 
than  during  FY  19691 

Although  appropriations  and  project  numbers  in  the  South  I-fest 
drastically  decreased,  they  were  able  to  reach  proportionally  the 
same  number  of  pupils  by  increasing  project  size,  and  lowering 
expenditures  per  child  -  hardly  an  ideal  condition  for  adequate 
classroon  iiistruction. 

Over  the  last  three  years  fta>u.ain-flinerican  areas  had  a  total  of  101 
...projects,  83%  of  all  projects  to  major  Spanish"S3?eakiiig  areas;  Puerto  Rican 
'areas  had  23  projects,  17%  of  the  total.    The  point  is:  while  the  East 
Coast  was  barely  represented  in  proportion  to  their  need,  the  South  T'fest 
was  cTver^reprcsented  by  26%.    In  other  words,  they  have  not  bean  restricted 
by  a  percentage  criterion  -  vhich  is  the  only  fair  ccrdnitted  solution  for 
all  groups . 

Perhaps,  Ncv;  York  City  i  rovides  the  best  illustration  of  this  situa- 
tion.   It  has  82%  of  the  U.S.  Puerto  lUcan  populatioa,  and  soine  86,000 
non-English  speaking  children  of  that  origin.  *  Tto  date,  it  has  received 
only  56%  of  13  of  the  23  projects  cited  above.    It  received  $3,926,744 
(47.7%)  of  the  $3,215,798ar 'iiced  to  those  Puerto  Rican  areas. 

As  a  major  problem  center,  Mfiv;  York  City  has  been  under- represented. 
Ixxk  at  this  more  reasonable  situation.    California  and  Texas  combined 
(which  represent  a  majority  of  the  Mexican-American  population  in  the  U.S.) 
have  set  up  79  projects  -  nearly  80%  of  all  projects  to  major  Mexican- 
American  areas. 

Proposals  Submitted  for  Title  VII  Funds 

LcRv  levels  of  funding  to  Puerto  Rican  areas  are  ccmnonly  explained 
away  by  the  suggestion  that  not  enough  proposals  are  received.  The 
following  figures  shcv;  tltat  although  the  actual  number  of  proposals 
submitted  for  Puerto  Rican  areas  have  been  consistently  lower  than  for 
the  South  West,  the  percentage  of  those  accepted  for  funding  have  also 
been  consistently  lOfjer.    Furtheniore,  although  the  number  of  proposals 
accepted  for  New  YorJc  '^♦r.ate  more  than  doubled  for  FY  1971,  the  South  Vtest  . 
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csDntinued  to  have  a  higher  rate  of  acceptance  in  general.  ^"Ihy 
shouldn't  the  Puerto  Rican  areas  push  for  the  same  milestones  the 
South  Vtest  has  made? 


It  is  interesting  to  note  that  proposals  frcm  Texas  continued  to  be 
funded  in  large  numbers  over  the  last  three  years  even  though  other  States 
ii\  the  area  experienced  a  serious  decline. 


Proposals 

Submitted 

for  Title  VII 

FXmds  from  Major  Spanish-speaking  Areas; 

(FY  1969- 

1971) 

1969 
Sub't. 

Ac'd. 

% 

1970 

Sub't  ^::*d 

% 

1971 
Sub*t  Ac'd 

% 

Arizona 

17 

4 

25 

5  2 

40' 

5 

1 

20 

Calif. 

102 

26 

25 

69  19 

28 

63 

8 

13 

Colorado 

8 

5  ? 

7 

3 

7 

7. 

New  Mex. 

26 

5 

20 

5  2 

40 

5 

3 

60 

Texas 

51 

IB 

33 

27  12 

44 

13 

7 

54 

Conn. 

4 

1 

25 

3  0 

0 

3 

2 

66 

Mass. 

15 

2 

13, 

12  1 

8  . 

9 

3 

33 

Nav  Jersey  3 

1 

33 

3  2 

66' 

2 

0 

0 

New  .York 

14 

3 

20. 

29  4 

11 

30 

14 

47 

Penn, 

5 

■} 

7 

4  0 

0 

1  . 

1 . 

100 

AUDITI^)G  A^D  EVALUATIONS  OF  BILBUIAL  PROJECTS 


The  conspicuous  absence  of  Puerto  Rican  or  Mexican-American -  project 
evaluations  is  another  indication  of  the  reluctance  to  implement  truly, 
bilingual-bicultural  programs  under  Title  VII.    Over  the  last  three  years, 
63  projects  carried  out  in  major  Spanish-speaking  areas  were  evaluated 
by  a  total  of  16  people.    Out  of  these  16,  oiUy  one  was  of  Spanish-^speaking 
origin.    However,  his  total  activities  amounted  to  only  6%  of  all  projects 
evaluated;  his  earnings  3%  of  the  total  $354,214  earned  by  e^/aluators  of 
those  63  projects! 


(?)  -  Indicate  figures  unavailable. 
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How  can  people  evaluate  a  program  of  bl-cultural  education  in 
any  meaningful  way  if  they  have  no  knowledge  of  the  components  of 
that  culture?    It  is  no  wonder  that  existing  research  activities  have 
not  lead  to  a  significant  or  reliable  definition  of  bilingual  education 
and  its  coroonents  to  improve  these  programs  for  our  children. 

In  fact,  according  to  the  Conversion  Plan  for  Title  VIT  -  the 
source  for  most  of  the  statistics  quoted  within  this  text  -  federal 
policy  for  bilingual  education  is  still  predicated  on  the  need  for 
more  research. 

And,  the  Advisory  Cocnnittee  on  the  Education  of  Bilingual 
Children  suggests  in  a  report  to  the  U.S.  Cbroussioner  of  Education 
that,  "So  far  the  results  of  research  have  not  been  sufficient  or 

have  not  been  sufficiently  publicized  "   f*1oreover,  they  state 

that  "Certain  questions  concerning  bilingual-bicultural  education 
will  be  laid  to  rest  only  by  means  of  conclusive  research,"  They 
also  list  a  number  of  urgent  topics  still  needing  examination. 

A  second  issue  concerns  the  fact  that  these  audit  -  evaluation 
activities  are  st-^allcwing  up  precious  funds  that  could  put  more 
children  in  classrooms.    As  of  late  1971,  there  were  an  estimated 
3,004,526  r.fexican-American  pupils,  763,318  Puerto  Ricans,  325,535 
other  Spanish-speaking  and  126,999  Anerican  Indian  pupils  still  in 
need  of  bilingual  programs.  ^5 

At  least  8-10%  of  a  project's  total  appropriations  are  allotted  to 
evaluation  and  auditing  activities.    Ihe  true  value cf  research  activites 
cannot  be  overestimated;  for  ncwhere  are  Puerto  Ricans  more  neglected 
than  in  the  area  of  sound  statistical  documentation.    However,  over 
the  last  three  years,  a  total  of  45  auditing  activities  and  63  evaluations 
of  Title  VII  projects  were  controlled  by  only  16  individual  research 
organizations.    Out  of  a  total  budget  of  $9,391,324  for  these  63  projects 
$354,214  \-*ent  to  evaluation  and  auditing  contracts, 

!'lhat  does  this  mean  in  terms  of  program  funds?    If  the  average 
cost  per. child  is  $300,  that  $354,214  could  have  provided  services  for 
approximately  1,174  more  non-English  speaking  pDpils! 

Durijig  FY  1969  and  1970,  tliere  were  eight  ^iexican-American 
projects  evaluated  by  one  man.    Total  project  funds  were  $995,372;  this 
researcher  made  8%  of  thoas funds  for  his  two  evaluations  and  2%  for  his 
six  audits:  altogether—  023,082. 

The  average  cost  per  pupil  in  those  projects  .\^fas  $464,-^^  Auditing  - 
evaluation  activities  in  those  eight  projects  replaced  the  participation 
of  63  Pupils. 

During  FY  1969  -  1971,  there  were  nine  Puerto  Rican  projects 
evaluated  by  one  company.    The  nine  projects  v>ere  funded  for  a  total  of  ' 
$1,566,748.    After  doing  seven  audits  and  two  evaluations,  this  oatpany 
made  $49,393. 
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The  average  cx)st  pox  pupil  in  those  projects  was  $598. 
Auditing  -  evaluation  activities  in  those  nine  projects  replaced  the 
participation  of  82  pupils. 

The  point  is:  for  what  kind  of  evaluation  are  those  funds  going? 
And,  are  they  worth  the  toll  they  take  in  pupil  participation? 

MATERIALS  A^-ID  PRODUCTS  FOR  BILI^?GU?X  PROJECTS 

As  the  evaluation  of  prograMS  in  Puerto  Rican  areas  is  implemented 
by  non-Puerto  Ricans,  it  is  not  sorpri  ing  that  the  actual  design  and 
development  of  these  prograirs  is  also  carried  out  by  non-Puerto  Hicans. 
The  centers  tor  curriculum  developnent  are  all  located  in  non-Puerto 
Rican  areas:    San  Diego,  Austin,  Texas,  Miami/  and  the  national  testing 
program  for  developing  bilingual  tests  is  located  in  Stockton, 
California. 

Ihe  problems  of  different  Spanish-speaking  peoples  nay  be  similar, 
but  their  goals  and  methods  are  by  no  means  the  same.    Personnel  from 
those  centers  are  naturally  more  attentive  to  the  needs  of  thieir  own 
areas.    Yet,  they  are  formulating  curricula  about  Puerto  Rican  culture 
for  the  Puerto  Rican  child  1 

To  be  truly  relevant,  curricula  for  bilingual  education  must  be 
tailored  to  meet  tlie  needs  of  Pu'irto  Ri'.can  areas  -  considering  their 
own  individual  goals  and  handicai:)s.    This  can  only  be  done  by  interested 
professionals  trained  and  e>xerienced  in  the  life  and  culture  of  a 
people  vtose  future  they  so  b'.  "dly  see)c  to  direct. 

Itie  lack  of  Puerto  Rican  professionals  administering,  designing 
and  evaluating  their  cwn  educational  programs  is  not  unusual.  *:In 
i'few  York  City  where  Puerto  Ricans  comprise  22%  of  the  entire  school 
population,  Puerto  Ricsn  professionals  hold  less  than  1%  of  all 
positions  in  thc;  schools. 

Again,  this  is  indicative  of  a  national  educational  policy  that 
disregards  the  building  of  self-respect  and  pride  as  a  basic  component 
to  learning. 

PUERTO  RICAN  ^EED       TiJB  AREA  OF  EDUCATION  HAS  BEEN  Ca-TSISTENTLY  IQPRED 

To  state  that  Puer'oo  Ricajis  have  been  excluded  from  the  adralnistraticnf 
design  and  evaluation  of  bilingual  programs,  and  to  illustrate  that 
fact  is  not  enough.    Lack  of  educational  policy,  inadequate  funds,  and 
poor  administration  of  those  funds  has  held  back  all  groups  from  full 
benefit  under  the  lav;. 

Hwever,  Pusirto  Ricans  have  been  consistently  ignored,  -fot  «ore 
than  thirty-two  years.    MO  accomodation  has  been  made  for  the  facL 
that  they  are  citizens  who  have  arrived  in  this  country  out  of  necessitftes 
different  from  all  previous  iTOiigrant  groups  (even  the  Mexican-American) , 
and  have  educational  prcMems  unique  to  their  unusual  status  here. 
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The  passage  of  the  Bilingual  Education  Act  has  not  changed  this 
situation r  nor  was  it  intended  to.    It  has  focused  its  programs  on 
the  "poor"  and  tliose  of  "United  English-speaking  ability'*  in  general, 
rather  than  specifically  on  the  needs  of  individual  groups. 

The  very  history  of  the  bilinguajl  novernent  in  VTashington  shows 
that  legislation  was  never  initiated  on  behalf  of  the  Puerto  Rican. 
It  took  the  sudden  migration  of  sane  450,000  Cuban  refugees  into 
Florida  during  the  early  1960's  to  force  the  issue?  and  it  took 
the  ItexicanrAinericans  to  get  the  lav;  v/ritten  and  passed.    With  their 
larger  nunibers,  longer  residence  in  tJhe  U.S.,  and  consequently  louder 
voice  in  ^-Jashington  (or  the  potential  of  a  larger  voting  bloc)  -  the 
?texican- Americans  becanie  the  subject  of  several  National  EJducational 
Association  conferences  during  the  <0's;  formed  the  ;fexican  .American 
Affairs  Unit  (an  in-house  lobby  group) ;  and  urompLwd  Senator  Yarborough 
of  Texas  to  draft  the  first  bill  jUi  1967,  aiji^  at  appropriating  funds 
to  the  South  '^test. 

The  Puerto  Ricans  got  included  through  a  rash  of  similcir  bills 
introduced  into  tho  House  to  include  "other"  non-English  speaking 
groups.     lerged  into  a  single  masuro  by  a  confer«ice  ccnnittee,  those 
bills  became  Title  VII  —  to  which  tba  Puerto  Rican  was  included 
because  his  needs  vrare  similar  to  thoee  of  others,  not  because  of 
hisown  needs. 
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RBCa-EENDATiaMS 


In  conclusion,       must  require  the  following  if  Title  VII  is  to 
live  up  to  its  potential  for  ajj  non-English  speaking  children: 

1)  Clearly  defined  educational  policy  in  the  area  of  bilingual 
education  that  will  act  as  a  guide  to  national  consciousness, 
and  oonmitment  to  these  children^    There  is  a  need  for  a 
basic  philosophical  statenient  on  i3ilingual  -  Bicultural 
Education. 

2)  Cfearly  defined  parameters  for  all  programs  of  bilijigual 
education  funded  under  Title  VII,  T^ith  provisions  for 
bilingual  education  funded  under  Title  VII,  teacher  training; 
especially  designed  curricula  and  teaching  aids  relevant  to 
each  language  group;  development  of  bilingual  tests* 

3)  The  understanding  that  English  as  a  second  language  is  not 
bilingual  edication.    Convert  ESL,  English  as  a  second  language, 
funds  into  Bilingual  Education  by  merging  both  programs. 

4)  An  elimination  of  all  priorities  to  la^^-U*ioroe  families-  which 
makes  the  issue  of  bilingualism  one  of  cotpensatory  education  • 
and  not  equal  education. 

5)  A  realistic  examination  of  vAiy  English-speaKers  are  taking  up 
valuable  places  from  non-English  speakers  ir.  programs  of 
bilingual  education  and  the  elimination  of  tiiis  administratively 
imposed  requiraxbsnt. 

6)  Program  funding  to  he  in  proportion  to  the  need  oi  the  group: 
30-40%  of  all  funds  should  go  to  Puerto  Rican  ccmmnities  both 
on  the  mainland  and  in  Puerto  Rico. 

7)  Contracts  to  Puerto  !Ucan  agencies  tor  research  act.vities, 
developiment  of  curriculum,  materials  and  tests  for  lilingual 
projects  and  contracts  for  the  evaluation  of  these  \Tojects. 

8)  Employment  of  Puerto  !Ucan  administrators  in  the  u.S»  o.E. 
formulating  and  iiriplementing  bilingual  policy,  4e  we]  .  as 
project  directors,  administering  local  projects. 

9)  The  establishment  of  reseaurch  centers  for  curriculum  and  ^ests 
development  in  the  urban  Northeast  (Nev/  York)  vrfiers  a  jj^a^or^ty 
of  Puerto  Ricans  reside. 

10)  Reactivate  the  National  Bilingual  .Advisory  Soard  Bilingu-U 
projects  unuei.  Title  VII  cii'd  include     r-lor^i^icant  number  of 
Puerto  Ricans  in  it. 

11)  Establish  a  national  consortium  to  evaluate  and  design  materials 
for  Puerto  Rican  projects. 
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12)  The  nost  inportant  recxawncndation  is  related  to  the 
administration  of  Bilingual  education  programs  funded 
under  Title  VII.    'Oys  former  administration  of  these 
projects  under  Bureau  of  Elementary  School  Education 
accepted  the  poorly  defined  educational  policy  and 
inadequate  funds  that  have  prevented  bilingual  schc»l 
programs  from  beccming  viable  solutions  to  equal 
education  for  millions  of  children. 

Bilingual  Education  most  not  be  returned  to  the  Burefiu  of 
Elenentary  School  fiiucatlon  {BESE) . 
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FOOTNOTES 

1.  ll>e  Conversion  Plan  for  Title  Vll,  September,  1970. 

2.  The  Conversion  Plan  for  Title  Vli. 

3.  Statistics  fron  U.  S.  Office  of  EJducatiai. 

4.  OTE  -  other  than  English. 

5.  Incliic3es  1,011  Chinese  and  French  pupils. 

6.  The  Conversion  Plan  for  Title  VII  cites  2,000  Puerto  Hican 
pupils . 

7.  Includes  20  Portuguese  puoils. 

8.  The  Conversion  Plan  for  Title  VII;  a  more  detailed  breakdown 
of  this  figure  can  be  found  on  p.i. 

9.  This  figure  seriously  undereetiitates  the  total  as  it  only 
Includoc  ncn-Engllsh  speaking  school  population  in  Conn. ,  Mass., 

New  Jersey,  New  York  and  Pennsylvania.    An  estimated  30,000  estimated 
ethnic  Spanish-speaking  children  are  in  Ohio,  Illinois,  Michigan, 
California,  Indiana,  Florida,  and  ''•tilwaukee,  Wiscwisin. 

10.  Cuban  populatiwi  figures  include  only  Florida  and  New  Jersey. 

11.  Other  sources  cite  $9,000,000  +. 

12.  1969  project  areas:  M.A.  -  Ariz.,  Calif.,  Colorado.,  Mich.,  New 

Mexico,  Texas,  and  VJisconsin- 

P.R.  -  Conn.,  Mass.,  N. J. ,  N.Y. ,  Penn. 

13.  1970  project  areas:  M.A.  -  Ariz.,  Calif.,  Colorado.,  New  Mexico, 

Texas,  and  Washington. 

P.R.  -  New  Jersey,  New  York. 

14.  1971  project  areas:  Ti.A.  -  Calif.,  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Texas, 

tVashington. 

P.R.  -  Conn.,  I5ass.,  New  York.,  and  Penn- 

15.  The  conversion  Plan  for  Title  VII,  September,  1571. ' 

16.  Budget  and  pupil  costs  from  U.S.  Office  of  Education. 

17.  Budget  and  Pupil  costs  fron  U.S.  Office  of  Education. 

18.  Ibid. 
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TBE  PUERTO  RICAN  ASSOCIOTON 


FOR  mTia<I<L  AFFAIRS 


PANA  cane  into  existence  in  March  1971.    It  gr&^  out  of  a 
critical  need  as  recognized  by  Puerto  Ricans  in  the  United  States 
for  a  strong  voice  and  national  iimge  in  the  influencing  of 
critical  issues  affecting  our  camunity. 

Thb  niairi  ci>jective  of  PANA  is  to  li^prove  the  quality  of  life  for 
Puerto  Ricans  in  this  country  by  insuring  positive  attitulinal, 
and  institutional  change  on  the  conditions  of  poverty,  exclusion, 
and  discriminatory  practices  which  have  plagued  the  Puerto  Kican 
people  in  this  country. 

As  a  national  organization  concerned  with  strong  advocacy  in  behalf 
of  the  Puerto  Rican  conrrunity,  PAMA  is  establishing  a  ootnnunications 
and  social  action  mechanism  In  order  to  bring  together  determined, 
responsible  Puerto  Rican  leadership  from  throughout  the  U.S.  for 
concerted  national  action. 
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St'natnr  Ckans'I'on.  Mi-.  AIvjuvz. 


.Mr.  Alvakkz.  I  kiiuw  the  houi-  i.s  h\iv.  I  havo  aln»;uly  placod  a  for- 
mal statcnu'iit  in  the  record.  1  would  just  liki»  to  address  niysolf  to 
several  issues.  First.  I  would  like  to  thank  the  distin<^niished  senior 
Senator  from  California  for  bearino;  with  us  all  day. 

Senator  ('uA.NsroN.  'I'iiank  you. 

Mr.  Alvaui:/.  Secondly,  I  want  to  eoinineiul  the  eonunittec  fordoing 
iU)inethin<r  1  think  is  essential  on  the  (juestion  of  bilinpial  education, 
and  that  is  havin^^- oniiiU'd  an  inconu'  eriteria,  I  think  thiit  the  whole 
concept  of  bilin<(ual  odueation  has  been  somewhat  sti<rniati2in^  in  t.lie 
sense  that  it  has  foeusetl  exclusively  on  children  of  low  economic  back- 
<rrounds.  The  thrust  of  bilin<Lnial-biculturai  education  should  be  for  all 
children. 

1  have  just,  recently  returned  froni.  workin^r  within  the  Office  of 
Kducatio!!  on  the  I'itie  VII  Hiiingual  Education  Act,  and  I  want  to 
cite  the  committee  and  its  stall'  for  introducin^r  the  establislunent  of  a 
bilin<rual  education  bureau  witliin  the  ]e<rislation.  I  believe  this  to  be 
substance  in  structure,  and  when  one  analyzes  tiu;  structure  of  OE,  one 
begins  to  see  that  the  fornuil  placement  of  bilingual  education  within 
the  diN'ision  has  not  been  adequate.  Under  the  concept  of  a  bureau,  the 
bilingual  education  program  will  take  on  added  permanency,  visibility, 
and  resjiectability.  It  will  attract  additional  resources,  and  more  im- 
|)Ortantly.  it  can  begin  to  bring  in  from  other  legislation,  specifically 
XIK  or  other  |>a?'t«  of  OE.  funds  so  that  |)rograms  can  be  developed 
in  a  compreliensive  way  and  delivery  will  be  much  more  effective. 

I  also  think  that  with  the  establishment  of  a  national  advisory 
council  we  will  begin  to  bring  in  from  all  over  the  country  a  coni- 
poaeut  that  is  very  soivly  needed,  a  coalition  of  educational  leaders 
from  all  segments  of  the  Hispanic  conununity  whose  role  it  will  be 
to  advise  aatl  gra|)|)le  with  the  problems  of  the  .successful  implementa- 
tion, of  bilingual  education. 

r  would  like,  to  .strongly  urge  the  Senators  to  consider  that  this 
council  have  its  own  .staff  with  its  own  resources,  so  that  it  would  be 
able  to  nuiintain  an  inde|)endent  posture.  Furthermore.  T  would  like 
to  urge  that  it  be  worked  iiito  the  legislation  that  such  a  council  not 
be  appointed  by  the  commission  in  ordei*  to  insure  its  independent 
status. 

One  of  the  things  that  has  concerned  me  mo.st  about  bilingual 
education  has  been  the  traditional  intragroup  rivalries  that  have  been 
foste/'od  by  the  Federal  bureaucracy  through  its  lopsided  allocation 
of  funds.  For  exam])le,  recent  statistics  indicate  that  a  total  of 
$0^^.7^0.0^/0  (hat  has  gone  to  una  nee  bilirigu;-!!  education  programs  in 
81.  States,  only  $8,125,708.  or  If)  p(;u'cent  of  all  appi-opriations  have 
gone  to  majoi'  Puerto  Kican  areas,  ^loreover.  almost  87  percent  of 
this  expenditure  has  supported  the  education  of  English-speaking 
pupils  who  held  30-00  percent  of  the  bilingual  program  slots  conducted 
in  those  areas  since  1009,  ^Moreover,  the  conversion  plan  for  title  VTI 
holds  that  there  are  777.588  Puerto  Eican  students  of  limited  English- 
speaking  abiblty,  15.4  percent  of  all  the  non-Enirlish  sneakers  in  the 
United  States,  Although  this  figure  accounts  for  I^uerto  Rican  students 
in  only  five  States,  it  has  beconu*  the  basis  for  all  appro]:)riations  to 
l^uerto  Rican  areas.  .-Vccordimr  to  some  officials  in  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion, the  figures  are  well  ovei-  800,000  or  20  pei'cent  of  the  total.  Because 
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of  t lu»  t tvmejultnis  nrrd  h>st»riin^  iri'iints  I'rom  (lu»  KmUM'al  riovoriimiMil, 
ih{\  Hispanic  roiimuiiiity  luis  nuiml  itself  n  iioiLst'  (UvIiIimI,  IMiiTto 
Hicjins  ji<raii^s!  (Miicaiios,  (Miicniujs  ii>rjiiiist  (.'iibniiH.  and  so  on  down 
the  lino.Minoritv  fotuiuunitirs  simply  doiTt  linvo  tlir  time  nor  t  luv 
iMior;rv  to  iMvluokiiiix  into  oiip  iukjIIum'V  cuphoiii'd  to  lin<l  iwiuuph'S  of 
injinlirii)iis  l)un';nu'r:ii  ir  fiiiui  jii^TLdin^  al-  whicli  to  point  an  :u-<'usin<^ 
iin«riM*, 

\  would  Iik(»  tlu»  coiunuttrp  to  siM'i<^u.sly  considor  tho,  o?:-tal)lishniont 
of  a  fonnnlii  tluit.  will  try  tocrrittt*  iiii  i»<[Hit:il}K'  dist riluition  of  these 
I'Vdoral  funds.  Tlu'  connuitleo  <'ninu>t  allow  internal  hureauerat ie 
inhibitions  t<^  tliwart.  an  ovenhaiided  approach  to  the.  dis|)ersonuMit  of 
bilinfrnal  edneationa!  moneys. 

I  wot'kod  very  ititiniattdy  on  hiliii«:in»l  proirranis,  and  1  know  Sena - 
tni-  Cranstoi^  did  also.  and.  we  sjiw  lirsthand  what  could  occur,  1  cite 
tlie  r)ilinirnal  rliildi-(Mrs  t  (devisiini  sit  luit  ion  as  a  si)eciiic  exaniph'.  1 
think  the  time  luis  conu*.  in  which  Federal  funds  can  b^^  brought-  to  boar 
to  rreate  coalitions  and  create  cducati(^ual  opportunities. 

The  otlier  thinir  t  hal  occurs  to  mo  is,  as  1  study  the  bill,  that  T  wo\dd 
also  like  to  urire  tlu^  ('omniittee  lo  consider  a  10-pcrcent  set-aside  foi' 
the  use  anfl  supimrt  of  natir^nal  and  local  non|)n)fir  private  educational 
or<ranixat  ions. 

As  I  view  1  he  sit  u  at  ion  around  the  count  iw,  and  after  havin<i:  worked 
with  Stati*  (h»p;irt nuMils  of  education.  1  do  not  think  that  (hey  really 
have  the  technical  and  financial  resources,  t  luv  capabilities  nor  the 
desire:  to  brin«r  idiout  tlu^  necessarv  new  hilin<^ual-ljicultural  mockls 
that  tieod  to  heVreattHl  foi- our  children. 

I  think  {Mlncjitors  to  sonu*  ext(uit  have  failed  in  the  area  of  bilin<rnal 
educati{>ii,  I  si il unit-  to  yon  lhat  there  ai'e  new  entities,  both  private 
and  public  ihat  arc  successfully  i:rapi>lin<r  wit h  hilin^rual  educational 
issues.- and  tbesoraii  be  underwritten  so  that  new  innovative  jVro<rrams 
ran  be  created  foi^  <iur  childriMi,  ' 

For  exaTnjde.  Asj)ira  bas  a  nuij(n*  (Operation  in  New  A'ork  which 
recently  had  an  experimental  bilin^''nal  protrrani  named  Ci*eo,  Creat- 
inir  Kesourees  for  Kducational  ( }ppoitunit  ies.  a  project  desifrncnl  to 
enhance  the  quality-  of  cdur;jtion  to  tln^  I'ueito  l^iemi  youth  in  Xew 
York  City  by  introducing  w  ])iliu«rual  mode  of  classi-ooiu  instriiction 
ronibined  wiih  coordinated  and  comiilementaty  services  centei*in«r 
around  the  school  and  family.  The  pro(rram  was  done  in  conjunction 
:;  witii  Heujamin  Fraidclin  TTi^rh  Schf)ol  and  was  ^reaivd  to  7r)  yomip;. 
/:  sters.  y(>uu<:st(»rs  who  had  alltlu^  {■haracttu  istics  of  potential  drop-outs, 

1  at'n  hai^py  to  say  (hat  of  tlio.si'  Ta.  00  have  i)assed  tbeir  equivalency 
::;hi,Ldi  school  (».\funiiiations.  {uul  of  those  f)0.  54  students  are  presently 
attendin;i-;colh\L'es  and  universities^  Tins  was  not  done  by  the  State 
depa  rtuieut  of  education  or  t]j(^  board  ofcducation.  Ibis  was  done  by 
Aspirin  a  jirivalc,  nonproiit.  connnanity  based  educational  a^^ency.  ; 

1  would  like  lo  take  tbis  npj)ortnnity  to  bave  placed  in  tlie  record 
;the  annual  report  of  .Vspira  of  ,\ nierica.  wh icb  will  ^ive  flie  cruninil- 
tee  <rreatei'  detnii Of  what  snnu^  of  the  piivate  community  (^fTorts  are 
doinjr  aroinid  tlie counti'v  in  education. 

In  closinir.  I  Avant  to  nr<r('  all;  of  us  to  think  in  terms  of  bilin^rual 
education  as  not  only  for  non-KnLdish-s|u^dcin<r  eldld nui.  but  for  1]h\ 
entii-e:  (MMintry.       inust  bear  in  niind  that  although  tbe  issue  seems 
be  somewhat' iwplosive.  and  thei'e  is  a  ^rreat  deal  of  resi.stance  and  con- 
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t.roviM*sy  surr<»uiulinir  it,  wi^  have  1o  begin  to  recognize  in  America  that 
tlieiT  is  stiv!i<j:lh  in  tliviM'sily.  \Vi»  nnisi  lu'<riii  to  siipixn-t  (niltunilly 
l>liirnlisti('  ellniMs  ln»i'jnisi»  w'juv  a  rulliirally  plurjilislir  society. 

I  am  SDri'y  that  S^Miatoi*  Doiniiiick  is  not  lu're,  hul  1  liiiiilc  the  (inie 
Ii:is  |i?»ss(mI  when  we  etjuhl  alt  I)e  sttiin|>e(l  oet  like  rows  of  factory 
hakeil  i*oj)kies.  I  Ihink  we  havc  to  reiufoi'tu'  ami  ut ili/e  t he  culture  and 
snvn^^rJi  of  all  our  n}in<)riti<\s  in  order  to  si  ren^^t  liea  the  total  society. 

Thank  you  very  nnich, 

Senator  Ckaxston.  I  thank  yon  for  the  chxpioiU,  statement. 
:  [Tlui  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Alva  rex*  with  an  accompanying 
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Gentlemen,  the  issue  which  brings  us  together  today  is,  as 
you're  all  aware,  of  paramount  importance  to  millions  of  minority 
children  along  the  length  and  breadth  of  this  country  now  hope- 
lessly foundering  within  American  classrooms  and  to  future 
generations  of  these  same  children  who,  because  they  don't  fit 
into  someone's  idea  of  the  proverbial  'Vnelting  pot,"  have  been 
forced  to  suffer  the  terrible  conspquences  of  not  only  social 
and  political  but  educational  banishment. 

All  too  often,  half-hearted,  half-funded  bilingual  programs 
have  catered  to  the  minority  caild's  native  heritage  only  to  the 
degree  that  they  could  assimilate  the  child  into  anglo  culture 
and  the  English  language.     The  notion  that  minority  children  should 
have  to  divest  themselves  of  their  native  culture  and  be  forced  to 
accept  the  dominant  culture  in  order  to  become  "good  Americans"  is 
unfortunately  the  reality  to  this  day;  it  is  also  a  social  travesty 
of  the  highest  order  and  totally  unacceptable  as  the  basis  for  any 
framework  of  bilingual  and  bicultural  education.     Indeed,  I  feel 
that  the  philosophical  nucleus  for  any  approach  to  bilingual  educa- 
tion must  resolve  around  the  idea  of  cultural  pluralism  and  in  the 
acceptance  that  diversity  of  experience,  heritage  and  culture  provide 
a  source  of  identity  and  strength  that  our  children  and  nation  despera 
need.  . 
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The  miniscule  percentage  of  minority  children  reached  by 
bilingual  programs  today  underscores  the  need  for  a  total  federal, 
state  and  local  effort  toward  making  public  education  a  significant 
experience  and  a  useful  tool  in  making  social,  political  and  economic 
advancement  for  the  nation's  minorities  a  reality. 

The  legislative  measures  before  this  committee  are  progressive 
steps  toward  the  realization  of  meaningful  bilingual  education  on 
a  national  scale.     it  is  incumbent  upon  every  conscientious  public 
servant  of  this  committee  to  work  toward  forging  the  strengths  of 
both  bills  into  a  clear  and  unequivocating  resolution  that  will  be 
able  to  emerge  from  the  Senate  with  nothing  less  than  an  emphatic 
stamp  of  approval. 

Of  course,  the  success  of  the  creation  of  sound  bilingual 
programs  depends  upon  sound  legislative  groundwork  and  planning 
to  insure  that  every  aspc;ct  of  the  problem     is  touched  upon  and 
its.  solution        incorporated.     Along  those  lines  I  would  like  to 
comment  upon  various  aspects  of  the  "Comprehensive  Bilingual 
Education  Amendments  Act  of  1973."  and  the  "Bilingual  Education 
Reform  Act  of  1973." 

Fist  of  all,  I  am  pleased  to  note  that  both  bills  have  stayed 
away  from  such  formulas  as  income  criterias  as  a  measure  of  a  child's 
bilingual  educational  needs  an  element  in  governmental  policymaking 
that  has  previously  only  served  to  st'S^-ifize  and  ^^ll<?n^^p  those 
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children  already  cxcliulcid  Croiii  the  mainstream  of  national  educational 
opportunities,  and  have  sought  to  maintain  Knglish  speaking  children 
in  bilingual  programs.     1  see  this  as  ci  necessary  cc?mponent  of  bilingual 
education  and  one  that  addresses  itself  to  the  idea  that  Knglish 
speaking  children  should  be  exposed  to  the  riches  of  the  multilingual 
and  multicultural  communities. 

In  view  of  the  magnitude  of  the  problem  before  us  and  the  lack 
of  progDLitii  chat  has  been  made  in  the  past,  1  believe  that  the  Education 
Reform  Act  takes  the  most  aggressive  strides  in  the  matter  of  appropria- 
tion and  length  of  term.     Only  the  most  sweeping  legislative  measures 
will  guarantee  the  effectiveness  of  such  a  congressional  directive. 
We  simply  can't  afford  to  comproraise  the  future  of  our  most  precious 
of  natural  resources,   the  potential  of  millions  of  young,  inquiring 
minds . 

I  also  want  to  reaffirm  the  emphasis  that  this  bill  places  on  the 
development  of  a  pool  of  trained  and  qualified  bilingual  teachers  and 
paraprof essionals  who  will  form  the  critical  element  of  bilingual 
programs  throughout  the  country.    A  teacher  who  has  undergone  the 
trauma  of  bilingual  deficiencies  through  his  or  her  own  educational, 
experience  can  be  of  enormous  ins'piration  to  a  child  in  search  of 
positive  reinforcement  from  someone  of  his  own  background . 
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Similarly,  the  aineiidiiicrtt:  to  the  Adult  Education  Act  should  gu 
a  long  way  toward  becoming  just  as  strong  a  role  model  developing 
force  at  home  for  the  child  as  his  teacher  is  in  sch«;ol.  Parents 
are  of  course  an  indispensable  part  of  a  child's  primary' education, 
and  as  such  must  be  brought  into  the  forefront  of  any  long  range 
program  aimed  for  minorities.    Parents  must  be  made  to  sef*  the 
merits  of  bilingual  education  through  direct  exposure  to  such  an 
experience  that  wil?  enable  them  to  actively  participate  in  the 
education  of  their  children. 

Although  well  intentioned,  the  development  of  an  amendment  to 
the    Vocational  Education  Act  within  the  Education  Reform  Act  needs 
to  have  its  aim  resighted.     Too  many  of  our  young  men  and  women  have 
gone  through  the  meaningless  experience  of  vocational  training,  the 
systematic  programming  at  an  early  age  into  an  educational  dead  end 
frustrated  ^bitions  and  an  empty  future.    Only  a  major  redesigning  ■ 
of  what  has  been  euphemistically  called  vocational  training  into 
purposeful,  professional  career  opportunities  will  remove' the  hollow 
ring  from  the  resounding  failures  of  past  state  vocational  training 
programs . 

With  regard  to  the  administrative  sturcture  of  bilingual,  educa- 
tion called  for  by  both  measures,  I  would  endorse  the  creation  of  a 
separate  bureau  of  bilingual  education  as  included  in  the  Reform 
Education  Act.     The  advantage  of  a  bureau  over  the  existing  division 
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of  bilingual  education  is  simply  that  it  would  facilitate  the  consoli- 
dation of  funds  and  therefore  make  it  easier  to  administer  and  coordinate 
bilingual  programs. 

The  creation  of  a  15  member  National  Advisory  Council  on  bilingual 
education  is  a  sound  concept  and  I  am  glad  to  see  that  the  Education 
Amendments  Act  allows  for  local  representation  on  this  advisory  body. 

Similarly  the  inclusion  of  the  provision  for  major  participation 
of  individual  state  education  departments  is  of  vital  importance  to 
the  successful  implementation  of  bilingual  education  on  a  state  and 
local  level.    Historically,  we  have  had  a  little  to  do  with  state 
departments  of  education,  therefore,  this  legislation- would  be  an 
opportunity  for  states  to  become  sensitized  to  the  educational  problems 
of  our  bilingual  youth.     It  would  afford  state  departments  of  education 
the  chance  to  hire  bilingual  educators,  administrators  and  teachers 
and  open  up  new  avenues  in  education . . 

Bearing  that  in  mind,  I  would  like  to  urge  that  funds  for  develop- 
ing and  implementing  not  only  be  made  possible  for  state  education 
departments,  but. also  for  private  educational  agencies  like  Aspira 
to  assess  educational  needs  and  formalize  new  ideas  at  the  local  level. 

To  conclude,  I  would  like  to  see  incorporated  into  this  legislation 
some  formula  that  would  insure  that  the  various  minority  groups  involved 
do  not  wind  up  bickering  among  themselves  for  a  larger  share  of  the 
monetary  pie*     Such  intra-group  rivalries  have  always,  made  us  loose 
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sight  of  the  vury  prc'ssinj;  nuittcrs  that  face  our  children  and  us. 
With  that  in  mind  I  would  rocommand  to  this  subconimittcG  that  soine 
independent  agency  be  given  the  task  of  auditing  the  program  on  a 
a  national  basis  to  Insure  and  to  assure  all  concerned  that  an  equal 
effort  is  being  made  to  conbat  the  nation's  educational  deficiencies. 

If  America  ever  hopes  to  stem  the  tide  of  resentment  and  anger 
that  has  too  often  resulted  in  the  unleashing  of  violent  frustration 
from  its  disenfranchised  people,  them  America  must  be  willing  to 
commit  herself  to  the  kind  of  unprecedented  effort  that  may  rekindle 
a  spark  of  faith  from  the  ashes  of  broken  promises  and  neglect. 
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This  is  the  twelfth  year  of  Aspira's  program.     Our  educa- 
tional and  leadership  develop'mt^nt  counrjelintr;  programs  have 
continued  to  serve  the  Puerto  Rican  communities  of  IJew  York, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Illinois  and  Puerto  Rico.     At  the 
same  time  we  have  been  seizing  every  opportunity  to  bring 
the  probler^.s  of  Puerto  Rican  youth  to  the  attention  of  edu- 
cation authorities  at  the  city,  state,  regional  and  national 
levels.     r4embers  of  Aspira's  national  and  regional  boards, 
staff  members,  and  students  have  been  presenting  the  case  of 
the  nation's  Puerto  Rican  community  at  conferences,  on  panel 
discussions  and  by  taking  positions  on  their  local  Boards  of 
Education;  parents  of  Aspirantes  are  active  in  high  school 
Parents  Associations;   students,  staff  and  Board  campaigned 
for  bilingual  teaching  in  schools  with  predominantly  Spanish 
speaking  students.     As  the  only  national  Puerto  Rican  organi 
isation,  Aspira  has  been  making  itself  heard,  and  at  the 
highest  levels.     V/e  have  witnessed  a  dawning  awareness  and  a 
measure  of  success. 


Bilingual  education  was  perhaps  the  key  issue  of  the  year. 
In  both  IJew  York  and  Chicago,  Aspira  is  running  its  own  de- 
monstration bilingual  schools,  with  curricula  designed  to 
fit  the  needs  of  the  community;  and  in  Philadelphia,  Aspira 
worked  with  the  local  Board  of  Education  in  a  recruitment 
and  training  program  for  bilingual  teachers. 


The  experimental  CREO  (Creating  Resources  for  Educational 
Opportunity)  Program,  administered  by  Aspira  of  Mew  York', 
under  a  two-year  grant  from  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity in  V/ashington,  completed  its  first  year  of  operation 
High  school  Juniors  who  had  previously  attended  school 
sporadically,  if  at  all,  now  stay  for  tutoring  sessions 
after  school,  and  their  grades  show  a  marked  improvement. 


The  Aspira  School,  administered  by  Aspira  of  Illinois,  under 
a  grant  from  the  Chicago  Committee  on  Urban  Opportunities, 
was  designed  for  Puerto  Rican  high  school  drop-outs.  This, 
was  their  second  chance.     With  intensive  bilingual  courses, 
the  majority  of  these  students  passed  their  high  school  equi 
valency  tests  and"  have  been  admitted  to  college. 
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Aspira  of  Pennsylvania  took  part  in  the  Philadelphia  Board 
of  education's  program  to  train  and  recruit  bilingual 
teachers  for  high  schools  v;ith  a  predominance  of  Spanish- 
speaking  studencs.     A:3pira  recruited  l8  former  Aspirantes 
for  this  progressive  program.     Canditiates  took  courses  dur- 
ing the  summer  at  Temple  University  and  in  Jjeptember  were 
placed  as  bilingual  teachers  in. the  school  system. 


liach  affiliate  serves  communities  with  different  needs, 
Aspira  of  New  Jersey  opened  a  second  center  to  service 
those  Puerto  Ricans  who  live  too  far  from  Newark.  Several 
towns  surrounding  i^ewark  have  substantial  Puerto  F?ican  com- 
munities, including  Hoboken,  Camden,  Jersey  City,  Paterson 
and  Perth  Amboy.     The  second  New  Jersey  center  is  located 
in  Hoboken,  reaching  the  Hudson  County  area. 


The  National  Health  Careers  program  has  had  another  suc- 
cessful year.     Of  all  the  professional  needs  of  the  Puerto 
Rican  community,  the  need  for  doctors  is  perhaps  the  most 
critical.     There  are  currently  fewer  than  60  Puerto  Rican 
doctors  practicing  on  the  Mainland  where,  on  a  proportion- 
ate basis,  there  should  be  1,300.     Our  National  Health 
Careers  program  at  the  graduate  level  this  year  helped  1^ 
students  gain  admittance  to  medical  school.     This  figure 
may  not  seem  impressiye  on  its  own,  but  one  should  con- 
sider that,  according  to  the  Association  of  American  Medical 
Colleges,  the  national  enrollment  of  first  year  mainland 
i'uerto  Ricans  in  medical  school  for  1971-'72  totalled  only 
kO  students.     Thus,  the  Aspira  group  represents  a  38/5  in- 
crease in  Puerto  Ricans .entering  medical  school  nationally. 


A  key  function  of  the  national  office  is  to  provide  train- 
ing and  technical  assistance  to  the  affiliates.  Week-long 
training  seminars  conducted  at. each  affiliate  by  the  Direc- 
tor of  Training  and  Programs  were  very  well  received. 
Regional  Board  members  also  participated  in  these  sessions.. 


'It  has  .been  a  difficult  year  for  fund  raising.  Although 
our  original  Ford  Foundation  grant  of  $750,000  for  two  and 
a  half  years  was  renewed,   it  was  renewed  at  a  reduced  level 
One  hundred  fifty  thousand  dollars  was  granted  this  year  by 
Ford,  and  next  year's  allotment  of  $110,000  is  the  terminal 
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grant.    V/e  are  faced  with  problems  of  replacing  this  money 
with  other  private  funds.     This  year  corporations  contribu- 
ted $127,995,  Foundations  -  $19^,892  and  the  community  - 
$33,300.     It  is  imperative  that  fresh  sources  of  funds  be  . 
made  available  if  the  national  office  is  to  continue  to 
function  effectively.     The  national  office  ran  fund-raising 
training  sessions  for  the  affiliates,  so  that  they  could 
themselves  run  local  fund-raising  programs.     This  accounts, 
in  part,  for  the  diminished  private  monies  raised  this  year 
by  the  national  office.     Through  their  own  fund-raising 
efforts,  with  guidance  from  the  national  office,  some  sub- 
stantial grants  v;ere  made  directly  to  the  affiliates  by 
local  foundations.     In  Philadelphia,  a  $52,000  pledge  from 
the  Haas  Community  Fund;  in  Chicago,  $15,000  from  the  Field 
Foundation  of  Illinois;  in  New  Jersey,  $12,500  from  the 
Florence  &  John  Schuman  Foundation;  New  York  being  the 
original  Aspira  office,  continued  to  receive  many  grants 
directly . 


To  help  broaden  the  base  of  our  corporate  support,  a  dinner 
dance  was  held  in  May  to  introduce  nev;  corporations  to 
Aspira' s  program.     The  dinner  was  chaired  by  Gustave  Levy 
and  vias  held  in  honor  of  William  Levitt,  one  of  Aspira' s 
earliest  friends.     Thirty-three  thousand  eight  hundred 
dollars  v/ere  raised  from  the  more  than  HOO  corporate  repre- 
sentatives who  attended. 


Louis  Nunez,  who  had  been  with  the  agenoy  since  its  incep- 
tion, and  Executive  Director  of  Aspira  of  America  since 
1969,  left  in  June  to  take  the  position  of  Executive  Direc- 
tor of  the  United  States  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  in 
V/ashington.     This  makes  him  the  highest  ranking  Puerto  Rican 
in  the  Federal  Government .     Luis  Alvarez  returned  to  Aspira 
after  a  year's  leave  of  absence  as  a  fellow  in  the  National 
Urban  Fellows  Program  of  the  Ford  Foundation.     He  took  over 
as  Executive  Director  in  July. 


Luis  -Alvarez 
National  Executive 
Director 
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Gilbert  Ortiz,  M.D. 
Chairman  of  the  Board 
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ASPIRA  PROCIlSS 

Mew_York,  New  Jersey ^  Philadelphia^  Illinois  and  Puerto 
Rico  -  different  places ,  with  different  needs,  but  the  heart 
of  the  Aspira  program  remains  the  same.     Asplra  offers  Puerto 
Rican  students  a  network  of  services  dosii?;ned  to  foster  aspi- 
ration, awareness,  knowledge  and  a  cornmi liiicnt  to  the  Puerto 
Rican  community.     V/hy  do  Puerto  Rican  youngsters  need  these 
special  services?    To  answer  this,  we  have  to  look  at  the 
probable  life  of  an  averag;e'  Puerto  Rican  child  on  tJic  i-lain- 
land:     he  may  speak  English  only  marginally,  and  certainly 
not  as  well  as  other  mainland-born  children;  as  a  newcomer 
his  family  is  poor  with  a  living  standard  far  below  average; 
his  neighborhood  and  school  are  often  hotbeds  of  drues;  at 
school  his  teachers  treat  him  with,  at  best,  indifference, 
at  worst,  intolerance  of  his  cultural  and  linGUistic  heritage . 
By  the  time  he  reaches  high  school,  if  he  does,  he  thinks 
there  is  something  wrong  with  him.     lie  has  rarely  experienced 
success.     He  has  little  confidence  and  sense  of  self-worth. 


In  the  Aspira  program,  the  Puerto  Rican  student  is  given  a 
chance  to  succeed,  is  given  the  training  and  support  needed 
to  work  towards  realistic  educational  goals.     His  Aspira 
Club  gives  him  a  chance  to  communicate  with  his  peers;  gives 
him  a  sense  of  security  and  unity;  gives  him  the  right  atmo- 
sphere to  develop  self-confidence. 

The  programs  at  the  core  of  the  "Aspira  Process"  are  the 
counseling  and  leadership  development  programs. 


Counseling           The  Aspira  counseling  program  is  an  in-depth, 

on-going  service  available  to  all  high  school  fr.eshmen, 
sophomores,  juniors  and  seniors.     The  educational  counselor's 
job  is  to  develop  the  educational  and  career  aspirations  of 
the  high  school  student.     The  counseling  program  provides 
discussion  workshops,  and  lectures,  career  counseling,  per- 
sonal as  well  as  educational  guidance,  extra  and  remedial 
tutoring.     At  the  core  of  the  counseling  program  i:-:  the 
one-to-one  personal  relationship  between  the  counselor  and 
student.    The  student  can  rely  on  his  counselor  to  be  acces- 
sible to  talk  over  problems,  not  only  educational  difficulties, 
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but  also  personal  worries  too,  which  a  parent  might  find 
difficult  to  understand.    The  couns'elors  understand,  be- 
cause they  too  have  experienced  the  same  kind  of  home  and 
school  life,  and  most  important,  they  have  surmounted  the 
obstacles,  they  have  made  it  through  college,  and  into  a 
good  job,  a  professional  career. 


The  basic  objectives  of  the  counseling  program  are: 

to  help  ensure  that  the  student  continues 
his  education; 

to  help  ensure  that  the  student  is  getting 
the  most  out  of  school; 

to  encourage  the  student  to  develop  specific 
educational  career  objectives; 

to  encourage  the  student  to  realize  that  educa- 
tion is  the  principal  means  of  achieving  his 
goals. 


In  the  past  year,  over  7>000  Puerto  Rican  high  school  stu- 
dents have  taken  part  in  the  counseling  program  nationally. 


Leadership  Development 

The  Aspira  Club  Program  is  designed- to  encourage  a  sense 
of  identity  and  to  develop  the  leadership  qualities  of  the 
Puerto  Rican  high  school  student.     Each  affiliate  is  res- 
ponsible for  a  certain* number  of  clubs,  usually  based  in 
schools  with  a  high  percentage  of  Puerto  Rican  students. 
There  are  also  "home  clubs"  based  in  the  Aspira  Center  for 
students  at  schools  without  enough  Puerto  Rican  students  to 
merit  their  own  club. 


The  Club  goals  and  activities  are  determined  by  the  students 
themselves,  and  are  related  primarily  to  the  educational  and 
community  issues  of  the  day.  Within  the  clubs,  by  designing 
and  carrying  out  their  own  programs,  the  students  test  and 
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put  into  practice  the  new  alcills  that  they  are  acquiring. 
By  taking  the  floor  in  elections  or  discussions,  they  learn 
to  articulate  their  ideas.     By  formulating  their  own  inter- 
nal club  structure  and  by  designing  a  method  of  communica- 
tion with  other  clubs  at  other  high  schools,  the  students 
in  each  city,  form  a  city-wide  federation  of  Puerto  Hican 
students.     Each  year  the  structure  is  slightly  different, 
as  the  times,  issues  and  students  change.     Through  their 
newly  formed  federation,  students  acting  as  a  unit,  learn 
the  power  of  organization;  learn  that,  united  they  have  a 
voice,  alone  they  have  little  or  none.     They  design  stra- 
tegies, carry  them  out  and,  finally,  are  able  to  see  their 
effectiveness.     Thus,  active  participation  in  his  Club 
teaches  the  student  the  techniques  of  democratic  action, 
advocacy  and  the  responsibilities  of  educated  Puerto  Rican 
leaders.     Students  have  strong  representation  on  the  Boards 
of  the  affiliates,  thus  making  the  agency  truly  their  own. 
The  benefits  of  the  Aspii-a  leadership  development  progi-ain 
are  felt  in  the  Puerto  Rican  community.     At  the  college 
level,  former  Aspirantes  are  the  leaders  of  a  growing  num- 
ber" of  Puerto  Rican  college  student  groups,  whicn  are  work-' 
-ing  to  make  colleges  more  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the 
Puerto  Rican  student.     As  well  as  returning  to  take  leader- 
ship positions  at  Aspira,  former  Aspirantes  hold  positions 
of  responsibility  at  the  city,  state  and  federal  level,  as 
well  as  in  private  agencies. 


-These  are  the  fruits  of  the  Aspira  process,  which  will  in 
time  achieve  for  the  Puerto  Rican  community  its  rightful 
position  in  United  States  society. 
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Aspira  of  Illinois  has  made  a  hu[r,e  difference  to  the  lives 
of  Puerto  Kican  youri;3  people  in  the  area.     In  1968  there 
were  60  Puerto  FMcans  atten'Jing  collei.^e  in  the  Chicago  Met- 
ropolitan area*     Tni:;  year  aicni.*  Aapira  hatj  placed  300  stu- 
dents in  coliefc",es  nationally »     The  ACK  has  a  record  member- 
ship of  397  and  we  have  added  S  clubs,  making  a  total  of  17. 


Aapira  ox''  Illinois  is  fortunaue  in  that  the  Illinois  state 
policy  on  financial  aid  is  an  enlightened  one.     All  our 
ouUvlents  v;ho  £ain  a  place  in  college  are  automatically  pro- 
vided viita  a  rinancial  aid  package,  adequate  for  their  needs 
This  happy  situation  means  that  Aspira  staff  have  more  time 
to  pursue  special  projects. 


Aspira  of  Illinois  is  indeed  a  go-ahead  affiliate.     It  is 
quick  to  see  the  special  needs  of  the  area,  formulates  its 
own  projects  to  fill  them,  designs  its  own  fundraising  cam- 
paigns to  fund  them  and  carries  them  out.     This  is  the  tar- 
get for  all  Aspir'a  affiliates:     the  national  office  pr-oviding 
only  technical  and  financial  assistance  and  acting  as  a  re- 
source on  national  issues  affecting  the  regional  center. 


One  of  the  most  exciting  new  programs  at  Aspira  of  Illinois 
is  the  Aspira  School,  administered  under  a  grant  from  the 
Chicago  Committee  of  Urban  Opportunity  (CCUO),  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  Program. 


This  program  is  aimed  specifically  at  16  -  I8  year  old  high 
school  droup-outs.     These  students  dropped  out  when  younger, 
realized  that  without  a  high  school  diploma  all  but  the  most 
menial  jobs  were  closed  to  them.     But  where  could  they  turn? 
Too  old  to  go  back  to  school,  they  thought,  and  certainly 
too  great  a  financial  effort.     The  Aspira  School  took  care 
of  these  problems:     they  v/ere  in  the  company  of  young  people 
in, the  same  situation,  and  a  small  stipend  from  CCUO  made 
the  financial  burden  lighter. 


The  9:30  -  ^:00  basic  schedule  includes  cours.es  in  math, 
science,  Latin  American  History,  Spanish  and,  English,  all 
taught  by  a  bilingual  faculty'.     A  special  extra  group  was 
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formed  Initially  for  more  advanced  students  v/lio  were  pre- 
paring; directly  for  their  G.E.D..     Students  at  the  school 
formed  a  Club  with  the  ACK;  they  helped  renovate  and  decor-^ 
ate  their  school  premises.     All  students  had  weekly  counsel- 
ing sessions,  to  help  orient  thcni  to  the  idea  of  collece. 


This  year,  staff  saw  the  need  for  a  special  counseling  pro- 
gram for  Tth  and  8th  grade  levels,  feeding  into  the  high 
schools.     It  is  here,  as  nationally,  that  the  first  major 
group  drops  out.     A  Talent  Search  Proposal  was  written  ask- 
ing for  six  special  counselors  to  service  this  younger  age 
group.     The  program  devised  consists  of  an  intensive  coun- 
seling program  involving  the  parents  of  these  students.  It 
is  very  often  the  parents  who  need  to  be  enlightened  about 
the  school  and  college  system.     Aspira  plans  to  explain  to 
these  families  the  advantages  to  their  children  of  graduating 
from  liigii  sciiobl  and  acquiring  a  college  education.  The 
financial  aid  package  is  explained  because  parents  of  7th 
and  8th  grade  students  are  often  deterred  by  the  financial 
aspect  of  their  children's  remaining  in  school. 


Aspira  staff  sought  and  won  the  support  of  Senators  Percy 
and  Stevenson  for  this  program  and  at  present  a  decision 
about  funding- it  is  pending. 

It  was  found  that  there  are  now  only  four  Puerto  Rican 
lav/yers  in  Chicago,  and  that  three  of  those  were  trained 
on  the  Island.     Aspira  devised  a  special  program  in  law 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  De  Paul  Law  School.     A  total 
of  20  applications  were  submitted  to  De  Paul  and  12  are 
pending.     A  community  law  program  is  being  developed  for 
these  students  in  collaboration  with  a  local  law  firm. 

A  civic  group  from  Northern  Indiana  representing  the 
Spanish-speaking  community  there  called  on  Aspira  for 
advice  and  guidance,     h'aving  heard  about  Aspira,  they 
wanted  to  set  up  their  own  group  along  the  same  lines.  •  . 
As  a  result  of  the  aid  we  were  able  to  give  this  group, 
the  Inland  Steel  Ryerson  Foundation  doubled  its  annual 
contribution.' 
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This  has  been  a  ruccessful  year  all  around  for  fundraising. 
Much  of  our  success  is  owed  to  our  Board  of  Governors,  in 
particular  Chairman  Donald  M.  Graham  and  Claude  Peck,  Jr. 
who  have  worked  with  great  enthusiasm  on  our  behalf.  On 
April  13,  Donald  Graham  hosted  a  corporate  luncheon  on 
Aspira's  behalf ►     It  is  interesting  to  note  that  a  presen- 
tation made  by  Roberto  Ruiz,  an  Aspirante,  most  impressed 
the  corporate  representatives  who  attended.     By  their  own 
efforts,  Aspira  of  Illinois  raised  $78,718  this  year. 

The  Aspira  of  Illinois  summer  program  was  the  most  sophis- 
ticated and  successful  yet  developed.  It  was  divided  into 
three  different  programs: 

1)  The  Neighborhood  Corps  Out  of  School  Program:  80  students 
ranging  from  ages  16  -  19  enrolled  In  a  nine  month  continuous, 
intensive  academic  program  at  May  fair  City  College.     In  addi- 
tion to  English  and  Spanish,  they  take  experimental  math, 
biology,  and  social  science.     At  the  end  of  this  crash  course, 
they  are  prepared  for  the  equivalency  exam  and  the  Job  of 
college  placement  follows . 

2)  Special  Health  Careers  Program  in  which  50  high  school 
Juniors  and  seniors  enrolled  in  a  nine  v/eek,  full-time  pro- 
gram to .help  prepare  them  for  a  health  career.  Courses 
included  math,  health  careers  theory  and  politics,  and  weekly 
hospital  visits. 

3)  College  Program:     200  high  school  sophomores  and  Juniors 
took  part  in  a  liberal  arts  curriculum,  receiving  credits 

in  escrow.     Part  of  this  course  is  a  special  interdiscipli- 
nary social  science  seminar  on  the  Latin  American  in  the 
United  States,    with  built-in  leadership  training  workshops. 


Staff  has  participated  in  many  complementary  activities  out- 
side their  immediate  Aspira  duties:  lecturing  at  schools 
and  colleges,  to  community  groups,  both  in  the  city  and  the 
suburbs.     Sylvia  Fox,  the  Executive  Director,  participated 
in  a  wide  variety  of  local  Boards,  where  it  was  useful  to 
promoTie  Aspira  or  which  led  to  helpful  contacts. 
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ASPIRA  OF  NEW  JljjRSliiY 

When  Aspira  first  opened  the  Newark  Center,  they  were  aware 
that  an  administrative  problem  existed  in  the  fact  that  smaller 
cities  in  northern  New  Jersey  have  sizeable  Puerto  Rican  popu- 
lations.    How  were  they  to  service  these  communities  from  a 
Newark  Center?    This  year,  under  a  grant  from  the  Hoboken 
Model  Cities  Agency,  A  Hudson  County  Aspira  Center  was  esta- 
blished to  reach  the  outlying  communities.'    The  Center  went 
into  full  operation  in  February.     It  started  with  a  caseload 
of  f,}  students  and  by  the  end  of  Iht;  yeai-  the  caijel'jad  had 
grown  to  235>  a  most  encouraging  beginning  for  the  new  Center. 


Aspira  of  New  Jersey  has  been  working  closely  with  several 
community  and  educational  groups.     Aspira  heads  the  committee 
on  Teachers  Recruitment  of  the  Mayor's  Task  Force  on  Education. 
A  good  working  relationship  with  the  Mayor *s  Special  Assis- 
tance Program  of  Project  Trend  has  been  set  up.  Project 
Trend,  responsible  for  funnelling  Federal  and  State  funds  for 
educational  purposes  in  Newark,  has  regularly  used  Aspira  as 
a  resource  for  information  on  the  needs  of  Newark^s  Puerto 
Rican  community. 


A  staff  member  has  been  assigned  to  the  Newark  Curriculum 
Committee,  and  in  this  capacity  has  been  able  to  present  the 
need  for  Puerto  Rican  studies  within  the  educational  system 
of  -  Newark. 


Aspira  is  a  regular  member  of  the  Title  1  Funds  Committee 
and  as  such  is  able  to  influence  decisions  concerning  the 
bilingual  program  in  Newark. 


A  system  has  been  set  up  by  which  one  Aspira  staff  member 
will  always  be  present  at  the  Hoard  of  Education  meetings. 


Our  Outreach  Program  has  been  most  successful  and  has  enabled 
us  to  put  over  1,000  students  in  touch  with  more  than  ^5 
different  colleges.     Two  good  results:    many  students  new  to 
Aspira  were  attracted  to  the  program;  and  good  v/orking  rela- 
tionships were  established  with  College  Admissions  officers. 
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A  referral  system  was  set  up  with  colleges . admitting 
Aspirantes,  to  enable  Aspira  staff  to  keep  tabs  on  our 
students  so  that  the  college  could  call  on  us  for  infor- 
mation on  the  students  and  we  could  be  kept  informed  of 
the  student ^s  progress. 


Counselors  worked  closely-  with  the  education  committees  of 
the  Aspira  Clubs,  in  an  effort  to  get  information  about  the 
Aspira  program  to  all  high  schools.     "Aspira  Days"  v;ere 
instituted  in  the  high  schools.     On  these  days  a  counselor 
and  a  club  organizer  set  up  information  desks  in  the  schools 
to  hand  out  information  about  Aspira.     Students  in  the  Aspira 
Clubs  federation  were  instrumental  in  setting  up  courses  in 
Puerto  Rican  history  and  culture  in  Jersey  City  and  Newark, 
As  a' result  of  this,  several  schools  have  requested  and 
received  our  assistance  in  developing  courses  in  Puerto  Rican 
history  and  culture. 

Aspirantes  made  a  signiXicant  contribution  the  the  New  Jersey 
Puerto  Rican  Convention  and  sent  delegates  to  the  Boricua- 
Chicano  Conference  in  Washington. 
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ASPIRA  OF  NEW  YORK 

This  has  been  an  active  year  for  Aspira  of  New  York. 
Aspira  staff  have  been  deeply  involved  in  the  first  major 
step  being  made  by  the  City  towards  bilingual  education, 
the- establishment  of  a  Bilingual  Office  at  the  New  York 
City  Board  of  Education.     Aspira's  experimental  school, 
CREO,  was  visited  by  ,  arvey  B.  Scribner,  Chancellor  of  the 
Board  of  Education.     Impressed  by  what  he  saw,  he  had  this 
to  say,  "I  see  CREO  as  the  beginning  of  a  systematic  effort 
to  increase  specialized  services  to  segments  of  the  student 
population  with  more  particularized  needs." 


Aspira  of  New  York  has  just  completed  its  12th  year.  As 
the  original  agency,  it  is  the  largest,  most  complex,  and 
services  the  greatest  number  of  students.     It  has  a  main 
office  at  296  Fifth  Avenue'  which  coordinates  its  three 
centers,  and  the  new  CREO  school  which  opened  this  year  in 
East  flarlem.     The  three  centers  are  located  in  the  Bronx, 
Brooklyn,  and  Manhattan.     The  Manhattan  Center,  larger 
than  the  others,  also  houses  the  Scholarship  and  Loan  Center, 
the  College  Retention  Program,  and  is  the  home  of  the  Aspira 
Clubs  Federation.     The  new  East  Harlem  location  also  houses 
the  Parent-Student  Guidance  Program, 


The  Centers  —  Brooklyn,  B_ronx.  Manhattan 

Alongside  the  regular  activities  of  the  Centers,  a  large 
number  of  special  projects  and  community  activities  took 
place.     Among  the  diverse  activities  were: 

The  Brooklyn  Center  became  aware  that  the 
procedures  for  administering  tJ*??  College  En- 
trance Examination  Board's  Preliminary  Scholar- 
ship Aptitude  Test/National  Merit  Scholarship 
Test  (PSAT/NMS)  were  blocking  Puerto  Rican  and 
other  minority  students  from  registering.  The 
staff  of  the  center  alerted  the  agency  city-wide, 
and  fought  for  a  postpone.nient  of  the  tests  which 
resulted  in  the  registration  of  the  majority  of 
the  students  who  had  been  blocked. 


Another  instance  of  the  staff  acting  as  advocate 
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•in  a  community  educational  crisis  occurred  when 
the  community's  candidate  for  principal  at  a 
local  school  was  turned  down  out  of  hand  by  the 
School  Board.     During  the  conflict >  Aspira  pro- 
vided the  community  committee  with  supportive 
services  and  put  their  expertise  to  work  on  the 
community's  behalf  in  presenting  the  case  to  the 
Board  of  Education. 

With  unemployment  among  teenagers  still  running 
very  high,  Aspira  determined  to  make  July  and 
August  a  constructive  period  for  as  many  Aspirantes 
as  possible.     A  city-wide  program  was  designed  and 
operated  from  the  three  Centers  which  enabled  some 
300  Aspirantes  to  learn  the  practical  requirements 
of  community  involvement;  it  helped  younger  Puerto 
Ricans  in  need  of  educational  support;  and  adults 
who  needed  instruction  in  health  care  and  consumer 
buying  practices.. 


The  Aspira  Clubs  Federation 

The  36  Aspira  Clubs  In  New  York  now  have  a  membership  of 
some  2,800  students,  and,  as  such,  can  command  attention 
in  the  City. 


When  a  tuition  fee  was  threatened  by  City  University,  the 
ACF  network  got  to  work  and  over  500  high  school  students 
Joined  Puerto  Rican  college  students  in  a  well  organized 
protest  demonstration. 


ACF  Board  members  took  part  in  a  series  of  panel  discussions 
on  Channel  25,  the  Board  of  Education  station;  they  were 
also  called  to  testify  at  the  Federal  Civil  Rights . hearings 
in  New  York.     Four  students  sit  on  the  Aspira  Board  of 
Directors , 


Scholarship  &  Loan  Center 

The  S&LC  works  with  high  school  seniors.  Special  counselors 
concentrate  on  college  placement,  career  advice  and  locating 
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financial  aid.  S&L.C  statistics  for  this  year  reflect  the 
success  of  the  Center:  1,065  students  placed  in  colleges 
nationwide;     $80^,6^6  in  financial  aid  found  for  the  students. 


As  v;ell  as  regular  counseling  sess?.ons,  S&LC  arrange,  once 
a  year,  for  Juniors  to  meet  with  cc^lege  representatives. 
This  year,  a  two-day  session  was  planned  to  allow  time  for 
informal  meetings  between  college  and  high  school  students, 
college  representatives  and  Aspira  sta:^f.     T^e  unprecedented 
number  of  170  college  representatives  came  from  as  far  away 
as  California  to  meet  the  2,000  Puerto  Rican  high  school 
Juniors  who  streamed  in  during  the  two  days. 


College  Retention  Prog^ram 

The.  College  Retention  Program,  designed  to  cut  the  drop-out 
rate  of  Puerto  Rican  college  students,  individually  counseled 
1,862  students  and  located  $321,295  in  financial  aid  for  these 
students,  in  this,  its  second  complete  year  of  operation.  In 
only  two  years  CRP  has  proved  that  it  is  a  vitally  needed  pro- 
gram, as  the  caseload  shows.     The  problems  encountered  by 
college  students  fall  into  two  main  areas:     lack  of  financial 
aid  and  difficulties  with  curriculum  and  the  unfamiliar  college 
system.     CRP  has  a  main  office  on  l^lth  Street  and  offices  on 
the  campuses  of  Fordham,  Hunter,  John  Jay,  Long  Island  Univer- 
sity, Manhattan  College,  Pace  and  New  York  University. 


The  Health  Careers  Program  which  is  administered  by  CRP  was 
extremely  successful,  helping  1^  students  gain  admittance 
to  medical  school. 


CREO  Program 

CREO,  the  latest  addition  to  the  Aspira  of  New  York  program, 
successfully  completed  its  first  year.     A  pilot  group  of  75 
Puerto  Rican  Juniors  from  Benjamin  Franklin  high  school  in 
East  Harlem  have  been  attending  the  Aspira-run  CREO  school 
on  an  intensive  9:00  -  5:00  schedule.     The  staff  of  four 
bilingual  Puerto  Rican  teachers  offer  the. core  subjects  of 
English/Spanish,  mc  h,  science  and  history  with  a  supportive 
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program  of  intensive  personal  and  academic  counseling, 
Aspira  aims  to  ensure  that  all  students  graduate  from  high 
school  and  gain  admittance  to  college;  to  provide  a  model 
for  bilingual  education  and  help  reduce  the  70%  drop-out 
rate  in  New  York  City. 


The  students  in  the  demonstration  project  were  selected 
according  to  characteristics  usually  shared  by  school 
drop-outs,  such  as  low  attendance  and  poor  scores  on  stan- 
dardized tests. 


To  complete  this  first  year,  it  was  arranged  for  the  stu- 
dents to  spend  a  month  at  summer  school  in  Puerto  Rico. 
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ASPIRA  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

Aspira  of  Pennsylvania  started  their  year  with  a  severe 
setback:     the  50  places  awarded  them  at  Penn  State  Uni- 
versity, after  lengthy  negotiations,  were  withdrawn. 
Staff  devoted  time  and  energy  into  winning  back  these 
places  for  Puerto  Rican  students,  and  eventually  did  win 
back  35  places.     Local  radio  stations  helped  Aspira  in  a 
recruitment  drive  to  fill  these  last  minute  places.  Stu- 
dents from  all  around  the  state  called  and  came  to  the 
Aspira  Center,  and  the  places  were  filled. 


Despite  the  slow  start,  more  than  80  students  were  placed 
in  colleges,  and  approximately  $160,000  in  financial  aid 
was  found  for  them. 


Although  Aspira *s  main  aim  is  to  ensure  that  students  gra- 
duate from  high  school  and  go  on  to  college,  it  is  point- 
less to  ignore  the. high  school  seniors  who  choose  to  find 
a  career  that  does  not  require  a  college  education.     It  is 
often  these  students  who  are  most  in  need  of  guidance  in 
their  choice.     For  this  reason  a  special  career  counselor 
has  been  added  to  the  staff.     By  making  contacts  in  the 
right  places,  he  has  been  able  to  help  Aspirantes  identify 
careers  in  fields  such  as  government  and  industry.  Working 
in  liaison  with  the  Civil  Service  Commission  at  the  State, 
Local  and  Federal  level,  with  the  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity Commission,  the  State  Commission  on  Human  Relations, 
and  a  new  group,  Abacus,  the  groundwork  has  been  set  for 
positive  aid  to  this  particular  group  of  students. 


The  Board  of  Education  sought  Aspira's  guidance  and  help 
in  their  recruitment  drive  for  bilingual  teachers.  Having 
identified  the  need  for  more  bilingual  teachers  in 
Philadelphia's  high  schools,  the  Board,  aware  of  Aspira's 
special  knowledge  in  this  area,  sought  help  in  the  recruit- 
ment drive.     Aspira  was  able  to  find  l8  Puerto  Rican  candi- 
dates for  the  program,  who  took  intensive  courses  at 
Temple  University  during  the  summer  and  were  placed  as 
bilingual  teachers  in  the  school  system^ 
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STUDENT  ACTIVITIES 

The  Asplra  Club  Federation  two-day  seminar,  an  annual  event, 
gives  the  new  ACF  omcers  a  chance  to  get  to  know  each  other 
and  to  discuss  plans  for  the  year.    The  meeting  this  year 
focused  on  problem  solving,  action  planning,  the  Puerto  Rlcan 
stereotype  In  Philadelphia  and  public  speaking.     With  the 
addition  of  two  new  clubs,  the  ACF  now  consists  of  ten  clubs 
with  a  membership  of  over  500  students.     This  year,  100  new 
students  were  attracted  to  the  program. 


Summer  workshops  arranged  by  the  agency  in  coordination 
with  the  Aspira  Clubs  Federation  and  community  agencies 
v/ere  particularly  successful.     Over  ll'l  students  attended 
discussions  on  such  subjects  as  drug  abuse,  teenagers  and 
V.D.,  community  action  and  planning  for  higher  education. 


Special  trips  and  cultural  activities  were  arranged  for 
students  and  their  parents:  trips  to  Wlldwood  and  French 
Creek;  300  students  went  to  the  Temple  University  festival; 
300  parents  and  students  attended  a  performance  by  Jose 
Greco;  200  students  attended  concerts  by  the  Philadelphia 
Philharmonic . 


Aspirantes  took  part  in  a  special  six-week  leadership  pro- 
gram organized  by  Chestnut  Hill  College,  which,  among  other 
activities,  took  them  to  Washington  to  see  Congress  in 
action  and  to  a  variety  of  New  York  City  museums. 
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ASPIRA  OF  PUERTO  RICO 

Perhaps  the  most  important  factor  to  be  considered  at 
Aspira  of  Puerto  Rico  is  the  relationship  with  the  Uni- 
versity of  Puerto  Rico.     Most  of  the  Aspirantes  aim  at 
enrolling  here,  due  to  the  virtually  impossible  finan- 
cial burden  a  mainland  university  or  college  would  impose. 


Aspira  staff  have  for  some  time  been  trying  to  get  the 
University  to  make  some  changes  in  their  extremely  rigid 
entrance  requirements.     This  year  we  made  a  break-through: 
a  special  experimental  program  for  students  with  academic 
promise  but  lacking  the  exact  entrance  requirement  was 
instituted.     Fourteen  Aspirantes  were  admitted  under  this 
special  program  and  Aspira  has  undertaken  to  continue  with 
intensive  counseling  and  extra  tutorial  work  with  these 
students. 


Another  special  program  at  the  University,  begun  at  Aspira^s 
request,  was  a  part-time  evening  program  for  students  who  . 
cannot  afford  to  attend  full-time  and  must  keep  their  day-  ' 
time  Jobs. 


According  to  the  agreement,  the  50  Aspirantes  who  entered 
the  University  last  year,  continue  to  receive  tutoring 
sessions  from  Aspira  staff.     The  success  of  this  process 
is  evident,  in  that  there  have  been  no  drop-outs,  despite 
some  very  real  difficulties:  social  sciences  and  humanities 
are  taught  primarily  via  the  lecture  method  in  English. 
A  poor  student  coming  from  the  public  school  system  will 
find  this  a  great  set-back.     We  are  working  with  university 
officials  to  find  an  alternative  to  this  method. 


Our  final  achievement  for  the  year  was  to  get  the  University 
to  agree  to  admit  73  of  our  students  for  the  coming  year. 
What  was  of  particular  note  was  the  fact  that  this  agreement 
came  after  only  two  weeks,  such  is  the  reliable  reputation', 
our  staff  and  students  have  managed  to  build.     Part  of  these 
negotiations  were  carried  out  by  graduating  high  school 
seniors  who  formed  a  group  called  "Futuros  Universitarios 
de  Aspira". 
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We  were  approached  thl.s  year  by  the  Department  of  Labor, 
Job  Oppoi'tunit ies  Sectioii,  and  were  asked  to  run  a  tutorial 
and  counseling  program  for  30  young  people,  and  we  organized 
and  ran  remedial  summer  courses  in  English,  Spanish  and  Math, 


Under  the  national  Health  Careers  Program,  we  identified 
?0  college  students  interested  in  the  possibity  of  pur- 
suing a  career  in  medicine.     Special  seminars  were  set  up 
for  these  students,  j.ncluding  visits  to  hospitals  and 
health  agencies.     Students  took  part  in  a  summer  internship 
program  in  various  health  institutions  arranged  by  Aspira. 
Our  health  counselor  formed  such  a  good  relationship  with 
the  University  of  Puerto  Rico  that  the  group  was  granted 
free  use  of  space  for  meetings  in  the  University. 


This  year  has  seen  the  establishment  of  the  Aspira  Theater 
V/orkshop,  which  has  staged  several  successful  productions, 
under  the  guidance  of  experienced  professional  artors.  We 
have  managed  to  keep  the  Ponce  Center  open,  despite  inade- 
quate facilities  and  staff  problems,  and  are  planning  for 
full-time  operation  next  year. 
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BfST  COPY  AVAILABLE 


ASPIRA  of  AME7JCA,  INC.  and  AFFILIATl£5 
COMBINIllO  bALAMCK  SliEKT ,  June  30,  1972 
{WolQ  I) 


ASSETS : 

Cash 

C^rtiricates  of  deposit 

Security  deposits 

Funds  receivable 

Land  and  buildings  (Mote  2) 

Office  equipment 

Intercompany  receivable 
(payable) 

Other,  principally  salary 
advances 

LIABILITIES  and  FUND  BALANCES: 

.'^lortgages  payable 

Accounts  payable  and  accrued 
liabilities 

Total  liabilities 

Fund  balances,  June  30,  1972 


Aspira  of 

America,  Inc.  Aspira  of 

and  Affiliates  America, 

Combined  Inc . 

$37  ,729 

950 
?1,750 

8,000 
$68,^29 

^,753 
63>676 
:|;68  Ji29 


$207,121 
65,575 
7,3^5 
50.,8l3 
131,009 
37,551 

1833^9 
$517,763 

$  31,^116 
56,850 

88,266 
^29, .^97 
$517,763 


The  accompanying  notes  are  an 
Integral  part  of  the  financial 
statements. 
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BEST  copy  AVAILABLE 


ASPIRA  of  AMERICA,  INC.   and  AFFILIATES 
COMBINING  BALANCi;  SHEET,  June  30,  1972 
(Note  I) 


Aspira  of 
New  York, 
Inc , 

$  87,299 

65,575 

,7^0 

113,817 
13,302 


Aspira , 
Inc.  of 

New  Jersey 

$11,308 


1,125 
5,3^2 

9,io;? 


Aspira , 
Inc.  of 
Pennsylvania 

$  5,083 


30 

17,192 
6,108 
(8,000) 


Aspira, 
Inc.  of 
Illinois 

$^5,981 


13,803 


1,070 


Aspira, 
Inc.  of 

Puerto  Rico 

$19,721  ■ 


500 
9,918 

7,969 


$29^,377 


1>501 
$28>378 


$20,^13 


$65,188 


2,870 
$^0,978 


$  26,139 
31,301 

236,937 
$29^,377 


$  2,29^ 
2,29^^ 
26,08/^ 
$28>378 


$  5,277 
2>309 
7,586 
12,827 

$20,^13 


$11,760 
11,760 
53.^28 

$65,188 


$  ^J^33 
^,^33 
>36.5^5 
$^10.978 


FRir 


BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 
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ASPIHA  of  AMHHICA,.  INC.  and  AFFILIATES 
COMBINING  STATEMENT  of  RlilCKIPTS,  EXPENDITURES 
and  CHANGES  IN  FUND  BALANCES   (Note  i) 


Receipts : 

Contributions : 
Foundations 
Corporations 
Community 

Governmental  grants 

Interest  and  other 

Transfers  from  Aspira  of  amerlca,  Inc. 
Total  receipts 

Expenditures : 

Personnel  and  fringe  benefit  costs 

Program  costs 

Development  costs 

Administrative  \nd  other: 
Space  costs 

Equipment,  including  rentals 
Consumable  supplies 
Board  of  Directors 
Other 

Total  expenditures 

Excess  of  (expenditures  over  receipts) 
receipts  over  expenditures 

Fund  balances,  June  30,  1971 

Adjustments  to  June  20,  1971  f*und  balances, 
principally  to  record  cost  of  previously 
unrecorded  fixed  assets 

Fund  balances,  June  30,  197  2 


Aspira 

America ,  Inc . 

Aspira  of 

and  Affiliates 

America , 

Combined 

Inc. 

$  l\l\2yB2i\ 

$194  ,892 

188,797 

127  ,995 

46,493 

33,800 

911,821 

71,250 

22,412 

2,187 

1,612,357 

^30,12M 

- 

(325.269) 

1,612,357 

104, B55 

1,263,902 

111,667 

115,01^1 

20,323 

50,982 

23,565 

109,207 

14,201- 

7'»,e76 

4,862 

-  52,577 

4,437 

8,2^16 

.6,796 

1.748.193 

192,593  . 

(135,836) 

(87,738) 

5'i3,836 

151, 4in 

21J»97 

$  429.497 

$  63.676 

The  accompanying  notes  are  an 
integral  part  of  the  financial 
statements.  ■ 
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ASPIHA  of  AMKHICA,  INC.   and  AFFILIATES 


COMBINING  STATEMENT  of  RECEIPTS,  EXPENDITURES 


and  CHANGE 

r>  IN  FIJNI)  BALANCES  (Note 

1) 

ror- 

the  year  July 

1.  1971  throup;h  June  30, 

1972 

Aspira  of 
New  York , 
Inc . 

Aspira,  Aspira, 
Inc.  of             Inc.  of 
New  Jersey  Pennsylvania 

Aspira, 
Inc.  of 
Illinois 

Aspira , 
Inc.  of 
Puerto  Rice 

$126, /^75 

9,760 
691,093 
13,973 

0  *>  1  ,  jU  1 

122,630 

55,250 
11,550 

1,973  • 
^a,G89 

1>035 
lll,/^97 
^»5,735 

$12,500 
3,000 

960 

9^i5 
17,^05 
iM},/^3^ 

^  53,717 
25,702 

^3,782 
2,258. 
125,^*59 
^7,095 

$  20,550 

6^1,007 
2,01^ 

65,375 

9b3,931 

157 ,232 

51,839 

172,55^1 

151,9^-16 

673  ,8'i7 

131,733/ 

69,050  . 

161,876 

115,729 

t?,158 

6,36i| 

8 ,729 

25,000 

2,U7 

68,871 
61,721 

37., 563 
1,^150 

973,1^^6 

10,193 
■  n.398 
^t,517 

8,226 

992 
1,^7 
1,^U5 

6,361 
86,159 

9,600 
1 ,918 
2,515 

ii,33^i 
"iy«,972 

5,350 

2,130 

7  ^QH 
142,598 

(9,215) 

(7,^^93) 

(2^1,  320) 

(16,^118) 

9,3^8 

2^16,152 

29,3^12 
^^235 

19,885 
1.7,  262' 

■  69,8'l6 

27,197 

4236,937 

$  26,08^ 

$12,827 

$  53,^^28 

$  36.5^5 

BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 
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ASPIRA  or  iU4KKIuA,   INC,  ar  :  AFFILIATES 
NOTES  to  COMBINING  FINANCIAL  STATEMENTS 


1.  The  combining  financial  statements  include  ^he  accounts  of  Aspira 

of  America,   Inc.,  and  affiliates:    Aspira  uf  New  York,  Inc., 
Aspira,  Inc.  of  New  Jersey,  Aspira,   Inc.  of  Pennsylvania, 
Aspira,  Inc.  of  Illinois  and  Aspira,  Inc.  of  Puerto  Kico. 
Aspira  of  America^   Inc.  is  a  national  organization  which  coordi- 
nates and  maintains  a  unified  Aspira  program  for  all  Aspira 
affiliates.   Major  functions'  of  the  national  office  are  to 
develop  programs,  raJ.se  funds,  train  personnel  and  provide 
financial  and  administrative  support. 

Aspira  of  America,  Inc.  and  Aspira  of  New  York,   Inc.  maintain 
their  accounts  on  a  modified  accrual  basis;  however,  their 
finaiicial  position  and  results  of  operations  would  not  be 
materially  different  if  the  accounts  were  maintained  on  a 
generally  accepted  accrual  basis. 

2.  As  is  cqinmon  with  many  pon-profit  organizations,  Aspira  of  America, 

Inc.  and  affiliates,  except  for  Aspira,  Inc.  of  Puerto  Rico,  do 
not  provide  for  depreciation  on  property  and  equipment  since 
such  assets'  are  purchased  from  donated  funds  and  it  is  expected 
that  replvucements  or  additions  will  be  likewise  acquired. 
Depreciation  for  the  year  amounting  to  #1,096  is  recorded  over 
the  estimated  useful  lives  of  the  assets  and  is  computed  using 
the  straight-line  method. 


BEST  COPY  AVAJUIBLE 
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Lyi3U<vni).  Ross  Bros,  r.,  Montcomkry 

CERTiriED  Public  Accountants 


COOPKKS  <"L  I.YllUAND 


To  the  Boai'd  of  Directors  of 
Aspira  of  America,  Inc. : 

We  have  examined  the  combining  balance  sheet  of  ASPIRA  of 
AMERICA,  INC.  and  AFFILIATES  (Note  1)  as  of  June  30,  1972  and  the 
related  combining  statement'  of  receipts,  expenditures  and  changes 
In  fund  balances  for  the  year  then  ended.    .Our  examination  was 
made  in  accordance  with  generally  accepted  auditing  standards,  and 
accordingly  included  such  tests  of  the  accounting  records  and  such 
other  auditing  procedures  as  we  considered  necessary  in  the  circum- 
stances. 

In  our  opinion,   the  aforementioned  financial  statements  " 
present  fairly  the  combined  financial  position  of  Aspira  of  America, 
Inc.  and  Affiliates  and  the  individual  financial  positions  of  such 
Affiliates  at  Jiine  30,  1972  and  the  combined  and  individual  results 
of  their  operations  for  the  year  then  ended,  in  conformity  with 
generally  accepted  accounting -principles  applied  on  a  basis  con- 
sistent with  that  of  the  preceding  year. 


New  York,  August  15,  1972;  except  with 
respect  to  Aspira,  Inc.  of  Nev;  Jersey 
and  Aspira,  Inc.  of  Puerto  Rico  for 
which  the  dates  are  September  12.  1972 
and  September  ?.0,  1972,  respectively. 
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ASPIRA  DIRECTORS 


Lois  Alvarez 

National  Executive  Director 
Aspira  of  America,  Inc. 
245  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York,  New  York  1QQI6 
Tel:    (212)  683-6054 

Mario  A.  Anglada 
Executive  Director 
Aspira  of  New  York,  Inc. 
296  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York,  New  York  10001 
Tel:    (212)  244-1110 

Sylvia  Herrera  De  Fox 
Executive  Director 
Aspira,  Inc.  of  Illinois 
767  North  Milwaukee  Avenue 
Chicago,  Illinois  60622 
Tel:    (312)  243-1630 

Carlos  J.  PiT^eiro 
Executive  Director 
Aspira,  Inc.  of  New  Jersey 
20-24  Branford  Place 
Newark,  New  Jersey  07102 
Tel:    (201)  642-8080 

Epifanio  DeJesus 

Executive  Director 

Aspira,  Inc.  of  Pennsylvania 

526  West  Girard  Avenue 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania  19123 

Tel:    (215)   WA  3-2717 

Hilda  Maldonado 

Executive'  Director 

Aspira,  Inc.  of  Puerto  Rico 

1911  Cayey  Street 

San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico  00913 

Tel:    (809)  724-8235 
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ASPIRA  OF  AMERICA,  INC. 
BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 


^llClXl.lliClIi 

/\ilUcX       d 4 luc X d  1.  X d 

UvJilXd    IT  ctii        J  ct 

vX^C    \^  lid  A.  1.  mcli  I  f     -C^  L  vJU  L  Ctlll 

Isolina  Ferre 

C  ^  ^     ^  4*  F 

oecre  cary 

uiga  o,  Cjandara 

Maria  Cerda 

Edwin  Maldonado 

Treasurer 

Jose  Ramon  Morales 

Jose  A.  Cabranes 

Reynaldo  Reyes 

Ruben  I.  Cruz 

John  Rios 

Domingo  Martinez 

Eduardo  Rivera 

Mward  G.  Ortiz 

JuaVi  Vera 

Sixto  Toro  Cintron 
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ASPIRA  OP  AMERICA,  INC.  ■ 
NATIONAL  SPONSORS  COMMITTEE 

CtlAIRMAN 

William  J.  Levitt 
President 
The  Levitt  Foundation 


The  Honorable  Herman  Badillo 

John  R.  Bunting,  Jr. 
President 

First  Pennsylvania  Bank  & 
Trust  Company 

Manuel  A.  Casiano,  Jr. 
Administrator 
Economic  Development 
Administration 

.  Patrick  Crowley,  Esq. 
Crowley,  Sprecher,  Barrett 
&  Karaba 

Donald  M.  Graham 
Chairman  of  the  Board 
Continental  Illinois  National 
Bank  &  Trust  Company  of  Chicago 

Floyd  D.  Hall 
Chairman 

Eastern  Airlines,  Inc. 

Donald  P.  Kircher 
President 

The  Singer  Company 


William  W.  Keeler 
Chairman  of  the  Board 
Phillips  Petroleum  Company 

Edward  J.  Lenihan 

Vice  President  in  Charge  of 

Marketing  &  Urban  Affairs 
Public  Service  Electric  &  Gas 

Company 

Teodoro  Moscoso 
Chairman  of  the  Board 
Commonwealth -Oil  Refining  Company 

Angel  M.  Rivera 
President 

Banco  Credito  y  Ahorro  Ponceno 

Samuel  J.  Silberman 
President 

Gull:  &  Western  Foundation 

Louis  Stulberg 
President 

International  Ladies'  Garment 
Workers  Union 
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a:>I'1ra  akfiltatks 


Suirimary  of  Clubs  i  Services 
July  1.  1971  -  June  ?0.  1972 


(Divisions  3n  Fironx 
Brooklyn  i  Manhattan) 

Tlllnola 


New  Jei'sey  • 
(Dlv Unions  in  Hudaon 
County,  Jersey  City 
and  Perth  Amboy) 


Intake 
5,076 


26U 


395 


Cumulat Ive 
Cai^eloaii 
5,?06  

693 

835 


397 


32C 


College 
Clubs  Placement 
1,065 


17 


300 
123 


Pennsy Ivan  la 


127 


3t^7 


500 


10 


80 


Puerto  Rico  277  597  500  12  63 

(Division  in  Ponce) 


Aaplra  Nationwide 

Total  6,139  7,69s  3,9^7  6^  1,631 
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CONTRIBUTORS  TO  ASPIRA 
1971  "  1972 

FOUNDATIONS 

ASCOLI   (MARION  R. )  FUND 

CAMP  (SAM  &  LOUISE).  FOUNDATION,  INC. 

CARNEGIE  COr^PraATION  OF  NEW  YORK 

CHICAGO  COMMUNITY  TRUST,  THE 

CLARK   (ROBERT  STERLING)  FOUNDATION  INC. 

EDWIN  GOULD  FOUNDATION 

EDUCATIONAL  &  SCIENTIFIC  FOUNDATION  OF 
ILLINOIS  MEDICAL  SOCIETY 

ELJADAR  (WALLACE)  FOUNDATION 

PELS  (SAMUEL  S. )  FUND 

FIELD  FOUNDATION  OP  ILLINOIS,  INC. 

FOREST  FUND,  THE 

FORD  FOUNDATION 

GRANT  FOUNDATION,   INC.,  THE 

KLINGENSTEIN  (THE  ESTHER  A.   &  JOSEPH)  FUND,  INC. 
NEW  YORK  TIMES  FOUNDATION,  INC. 
PHILADELPHIA  FOUNDATION,  THE 
ROCKEFELLER  BROS.  FUND. 
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FOUNDATIONS  (Cont'd) 

POLICE  DEPARTMENT  CHARITY  FUND 

RIVERSIDE  CHURCH,  THE 

SAGE  (RUSSELL)  FOUNDATION 

SCHERMAN  FOUNDATION,  INC.,  THE 

SCHUMANN  (THE  FLORENCE  &  JOHN)  FOUNDATION 

SEYBERT  (ADAM  &  MARIA  SARAH)  INSTITUTION 
FOR  POOR  BOYS  &  GIRLS 

SRA  FOUNDATION 

STONE  (W.  CLEMENT  &  JESSIE  V.)  FOUNDATION 
VICTORIA  FOUNDATION,  INC. 
WALLACE  (DeWITT)   FUND,  INC. 
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CORPORATIONS 

A.     National  Sponsors  -  Gifts  of  $5>000  and  Over 

AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  &  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 

BANCO  CREDITO  Y  AHORRO  PONCENO 

CNA  FINANCIAL  CORPORATION 

■     COMMONWEALTH  EDISON  COMPANY 

COMMONWEALTH  OIL  REFINING  COMPANY 

EASTERN  AIRLINES,  INC. 

GOLDMAN  SACHS  &  COT^PANY 

GULF  &  WESTERN  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 

INTERNATIONAL  BUSINESS  MACHINES . CORPORATION 

INTERNATIONAL  LADIES  GARMENT  WORKERS  UNION 
(DAVID  DUBINSKY  FOUNDATION) 

NEW  YORK  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPNAY 

PHILLIPS  PETROLEUM  COMPANY 

SAHARA  COAL  COMPANY 

SCHULTON,  INC, 

SEARS  ROEBUCK  &  COMPANY 

SINGER  COMPANY 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  (NEW  JERSEY) 
UNITED  STATES  STEEL  CORPORATION 
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II.  CORPORATIONS 

B.    Other  Contributors  -  Gifts  of  $100  to  $^,999 


AIR  PRODUCTS  AND  CHEMICALS,  INC. 

AIR  REDUCTION  COMPANY,  INC. 

ALLIED  MILLS,  INC. 

AMERICAN  AIRLINES,  INC. 

AMERICAN  BANK  AND  TRUST  COMPANY 

AMERICAN  METAL  CLIMAX,  INC. 

AMERICAN  NATIONAL  BANK  AND  TRUST 
COMPANY  OF  CHICAGO 

ANIBAL  L.  ARSUAGA,  INC. 

ARTHUR  ANDERSEN  AND  COMPANY 

ASE  CARPENTRY  CONTRACTORS,  INC. 

ATLANTIC  RICHFIELD  COMPANY 

AVON  PRODUCTS,  INC. 

BAMBERGERS 

BANCO  DE  PONCE 

BANCO  POPULAR 

BANKERS  TRUST  CORPORATION 

SEAUNIT  CORPORATION 

3ELDING  HEMINWAY  COMPANY,  INC. 

BELL  TELEPHONE  COMPANY  OF 
PENNSYLVANIA 

SANPORD  C.  BERNSTEIN  AND  COMPANY 

BIRD  CONSTRUCTION  COMPANY,  INC. 


BORDEN,  INC. 

DORO  WARNER  COMPANY  ' 

BORINQUEN  EXPRESS 

BOWERY  SAVINGS  BANK 

BRISTOL-MYERS  COMPANY 

BULLARD-AYLOR,  INC. 

BUSTELO  COFFEE  ROASTING  COMPANY 

B.  V.D.  COMPANY 

CARSON  PIRIE  SCOTT  AND  COMPANY 
CERTAIN  TEED  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION 
CERVECERIA  INDIA 
CHASE  MANHATTAN  BANK 
CHEMICAL  BANK 

CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS,  MILWAUKEE,  ST. 
PAUL  &  PACIFIC  RAILROAD  COMPANY 

C.  I.T.  FIN'ANCIAL  CORPORATION 
COLGATE  PALMOLIVE  COMPANY 
COLUMBIA  BROADCASTING  SYSTEM,  INC. 
COMPTON  ADVERTISING  COMPANY 

CON  AGRA 

CONSOLIDATED  EDISON  COMPANY  OF 
NEW  YORK,  INC. 

CONSOLIDATED  CIGAR  CORPORATION 
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CORPORATION  (Con't) 

CONTAINER  CORPORATION  OF  AMERICA 

COMTIMSMTAL  CkH  COMPAHV 

CONTINENTAL  ILLINOIS  NATIONAL  BANK 
AND  TRUST  COMPANY  OF  CHICAGO 

COWLKS  communication:^  INC; 

DEAN  INDUSTRIES 

DRY  DOCK  SAVINGS  BANK 

SASTMAM  DILLON  UNION  SECURITIES 
AND  COMPANY.  INC. 

EPSTEIN  (A)  AND  SONS,  INC. 

EQUITABLE  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES 

ERNST  AND  ERNST 

ESSO  STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

FIDELITY  UNION  TRUST  COMPANY 

"FIELD  ENTERPRISES,  INC. 

FIRST  BOSTON  CORPORATION 

FIRST  FEDERAL  AND  LOAN  ASSOCIATION 
■  OP  PUERTO  RICO 

FIRST  FEDERAL  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN 
ASSOCIATION 

FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  CHICAGO 

FIRST  NATIONAL  CITY  BANK 

r'lRST  NATIONAL  CITY  BANK 
(PUERTO  RICO) 

FIRST  PENNSYLVANIA  BANKING  AND 
TRUST  COMPANY 


POOTK,  CONE  AND  EELDINO  COMMUNI- 
CATIONS, INC. 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 

GENERAL  MOTORS  OVERSEAS  OPERATIONS 

GKNERAL  TELEPHONE  AND  ELECTRON  I  CiJ 
CORPORATION 

GOYA  FOODS,  INC. 

GRAND  UNION  COMPANY 

GULF  OIL  CORPORATION 

HARRIS  TRUST  AND  SAVINGS  BANK 

HART  SCHAFFNER  &  MARX 

HARWOOD  COMPANIES,  INC. 

HILLS  SUPERMARKETS,  INC. 

HILTON  INTERNATIONAL 

HOOKER  CHEMICAL  CORPORATION 

ILLINOIS  BELL  TELEPHONE  COMPANY 

INLAND  STEEL  COMPANY 

INTERNATIONAL  PAPER  COMPANY 

INTERNATIONAL  TELEPHONE  AND 
TELEGRAPH  CORPORATION 

IRVING  TRUST  COMPANY 

ITT  AETNA  CORPORATION 

ITT  CARIBBEAN  MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY,  INC. 

JERVIS  CORPORATION 

JEWEL  COMPANIES,  INC. 
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CORPORATIONS  (Con't) 

KENNECOTT  COPPER  CORPORATION 

KINNEY  NATIONAL  SERVICE 

KIRSCH  BEVERAGES,  INC. 

KRAFTCO  CORPORATION 

KRAFT  POODS  DIVISION 
SEALTEST  FOODS  DIVISION 
BREAKSTONE  SUGAR  CREEK 
FOODS  DIVISION 

KRESGE  (S.S.)  COMPANY. 

LERNER  STORES  CORPORATION 

LEVITT  &  SONS  PUERTO  RICO,  INC. 

MACY  (R.H.)  AND  COMPANY 

MAIDENFORM,  INC. 

MANUFACTURERS  IfANOVER  TRUST 
COMPANY 

MARSHALL  FIELD  AND  COMPANY 

MERRILL  LYNCH  PIERCE  FENNER  AND 
SMITH,  INC. 

METROPOLITAN  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

METROPOLITAN  STRUCTURES 

MOBIL  OIL  CORPORATION 

MONTGOMERY  WARD  &  COMPANY,  INC. 

MUTUAL  BENEFIT  LIFE  INSURANCE 
COMPANY 

NABISCO,  INC. 

NATIONAL  NEWARK  AND  ESSEX  BANK 


NEW  ENGLAND  PETROLEUM  CORPORATION 
NEW  JERSEY  BELL  TELEPHONE  COMPANY 
NEW  YORK  TELEPHONE  COMPANY 
NORTHERN  TRUST  COMPANY 
OCCIDENTAL  PETROLEUM  CORPORATION 
OGILVY  AND  MATHER,  INC. 
O'NEIL  AND  BORGES 
OSCAR  MEYER  AND  COMPANY 
PEOPLES  GAS  LIGHT  AND  COKE  COMPANY 
PFIZER,  INC. 

CARL  H.   PFORZHEIMER  AND  COMPANY 

PHELPS  DODGE  PUERTO  RICO  CORPORATION 

PHILLIP  MORRIS,  INC. 

PITCAIRN  COMPANY 

PLAZA  PROVISION  COMPANY 

PLAYBOY  CLUB 

PONCE  DE  LEON  FEDERAL  SAVINGS 
AND  LOAN  ASSOCIATION 

PRUDENTIAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF 
AMERICA 

PUBLIC  SERVICE  ELECTRIC  AND  GAS 
COMPANY 

PUEBLO  INTERNATIONAL,  INC. 

PUERTO  RICAN  CEMENT  COMPANY,  INC. 

PUERTO  RICO  TELEPHONE  COMPANY 
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CORPORATIONS  (Con't) 


QUAKER  OATS  COMPANY 


WARWICK  ELECTRONICS,  INC. 


RAPID  AMERICAN  CORPORATION 


WESTERN  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 


RCA  CORPORATION 


WOOLWORTH  (F.W.)  COMPANY 


REXCO  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 


YOUNG  AND  RUBICAN  INTERNATXON,  INC. 


R.J.  REYNOLDS  TOBACCO  COMPANY 


ZENITH  RADIO  CORPORATION 


R.R.   DONNELLY  AND  SONS  COMPANY 


SEAMEN'S  BANK  FOR  SAVINGS  IN  THE 

CITY  OF  NEW  York 

SIGNODE  CORPORATION 

SMITH  KLINE  AND  FRENCH  LABORATORIES 
STAR-KIST  FOODS,  INC. 
SUN  OIL  COMPANY 
TIME,  INC. 

TRANS  UNION  CORPORATION 

UNION  DE  TRABAJADORES  LA  INDUSTRIA 
DEL  CEMENTO  DE  PUERTO  RICO 

UNIVERSAL  CONSTRUCTION  COMPANY 

UNIVERSAL  OIL  PRODUCTS,  INC. 

URBAN  INVESTMENT  AND  DEVELOPMENT 
COMPANY 

■VAN  CAMP  SEA  FOOD  COMPANY 

WARNER  COMPANY 

WARNER-LAMBERT  COMPANY 


SCHERING  CORPORATION 
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III.     GOVEKMMENT  GRAM'i'S 


United  States  Office  of  Economic 

Oppoi'tunity  National 

City  of  New  York  Council  Against 

Poverty  New  Yoi'k 

Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  New  York 

Special  Service  -  United  States  Office 

of  Education  New  York 

Talent  Search  -  United  States  Office 

of  Education  New  York 

United  States  Office  of  Economic 

Opportunity  New  York 

Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  of  Chicago  Illinois 

Hoboken  Model  Cities  New  Jersey 

Department  of  Community  Affairs  of 

New  Jersey  New  Jersey 

Talent  Search  -  United  States  Office 

of  Education  New  Jersey 

Talent  Search  -  United  States  Office 

of  Education  Puerto  Rico 

Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  Puerto  Rico 
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SiMiiitop  CnAxsTON.  1  wolilfl  like  tiV  ask  oiio  iino.stion  o(  tsu'li  'of 
you.  I  would  nj>iiro<*ijit<Mi  iM-ici'.  ])nt  viM'V  cjuulid,  I'csjKUiH^*. 

As  "i  I  nisi,  yoti  know.  I  wns  (Mi<rniriHi  in  it  loitL'*  SiU'irs  of  disciissioir . 
siml  otIuM'  iictions  wlfli  tlu*  lulministi'iilion  which  <»viMi1u;illy  IimI  tn. 
the.  ost  ;il)li>,hnuMil.  of  (he  l)ilintjruiil  iMliiciit  ion  proirni  m  :is  m  division 
within  the  Olliiv  of  Kdnt'ulion.  Tlu^  hiji  tliiit  I  hnvo  iii( rudiu'od  now 
ostal)lished  a  iiilin^irna!  division  \mii{^r  tlu»  law.  Smndor  KoiujiMly's 
hill,  as  you  iuilicated,  puts  the  j^ro^^rani  at  the  h'.vel  of  a  huivau. 
:    dnr  ^nid.s  aiv  of  eouri-Ki  the  same,  ^yv  want  to  see  (he  hidn^nui! 
pfo^ram  in  a  murh  hi*rher  h'.vel  in  I  ho-  ofiice  and  with  a  far  greater 
priority  iifiven  fo  this  work. 

I  would  liki'  to  hear  your  sni^i^est ion  on  Aviuit  Con;/ress  ean  do 
to  Iceep  the  r)iliM*rnal.  proiri'ani  fi'oin  heinir  so  i^rnored  by  Hie  adniiins-  ■ 
tration. 

Do  you  have  any  speeilie  siiir<r<»stions  on  that  sinnrlf*  point  ? 

Mr.  AnwMn:/..  1  can  tell  yon  (juite  eamlidiv.  just  eoniiti^z out-  of 
I  he  Ofliee  of  Kdneatioiu  tiiat  I  Avon  Id  sd'onirly  reeornnnMid  tliat  we 
remove  that  proLfi-ani  fi-orn  the  Olliee  of  Ed  neat  ion  and  that  we  do 
whut  we  have  done  witlv  tiie  National  Institnti'.  of  Kdu(*ation.  re- 
portint:if  (lii'ee(ly  to  either  tlio.  T'luUn-  Secivtary  of  Kdncation  or  the 
Commission . 

T  don't  think  that  withiii  OJ^^  tJiere  is  any  soiisiti\*ity  to  hilin<rua1 
edncntion,  nor  ar»\*  desii'e  to  insnre  its  siu^'es^;.  A  rpi iek  irlanee  at  tlie^ 
liistoi-y  of  OK  with  ivirti  I'cl  to  hilinirnid  ediieationnl  .proiri'anis  can 
,'itto.st  to  fills. .010.  for  example,  has:  n<'\'t»r  even  cnnnciafed  a  r<n'nial 
policy  on  hilin<rnal  ediieation.  All  the  ell'oi-ts  in  bilin^znal  edncation 
liavo  come  from:  the  l(\irish»tivi^  proeesH.  1;  ean't  help  hut  fcol  that 
they  see  this  proeef^s  as  a  Honi'co  of  fnndl•uisill,L^ 

Fnrthermoi'c,  I  note  the  omission  of  any  hiirh  oflieia1>  of  the  OHice 
of  Fxlucationdnrinir  these  liearinirs.  1  wonhl  inf)uire  \vhere  Dr,  John 
Ottilia,  f V>nuniissioiun"  of  Kdia'ation,  is?  AVIum'i;  is  T)i*.  Thomas  Olon- 
non.  the  r)ire(*tor: of  XIE?  Slionhl  they  not  he  iun'e  listeMini»:  lirsthanci 
to  tli is  very  important  and  new  Icirishit ion  ? 

Senator.  Ckaxs'i'ox.  What  did:  yon  mean  by  yonr  ^itatr^nent  that' 
tJiey  view  it  a.s a  fiindi'aisinj:r nie(»hjniisin? 

Af?*.  .\i.v.\in:7.  They  only  see  l)ili?i,irna!  nroirrams  at  th.e  le.irislat i ve 
prn(:(»j-;s  as  a  media riism  for  atti'aetinir  ne\v  funds. 

Senator. rit.Nxs'n >N.  New  funds  to  lio  iiH(*d  in  iinother  way  ? 

Mr.  Ai,>'.\in:/.  No. Thev  use  it  for  the  sann^  (hiiiir,  hut  thi'v  S(^l<forn 
•take  technoloL^y  money.  They  seldom  lake  disnemiiiat  ion  ]non(\v.  in^- . 
search  nn^ney  and  paekatio  itunder  IVdinirual  prnirranis. 

Senator  CitAXSTdN.  F  irot- yoni- j^oiut.  ^fi'.  Trilla  ? 

^Tr.  d'lni^i^A.  Nfr.  .Mvar'e/.  is  not  oidy  the  (^X|,)ert.  hnt  move  eloquent 
tlnnH  ani,  e.iKl  I  sn}-)]>nrt  wduilehearteil'y  what  he  has  sai(l. 

.Senator  ("uAxs'rox.  Thunk yon  very  much.  '  ; 

That,  eonidudes  our .  hearinir.  T  want  to  rdoso  In-  thanlcinir  Oary 
Ah]ridir(^  of  my  .stafV  fm*  liis  exrollent-  work  in  p)'(*pa  rin^^f  tliis  liearinir 
together  with  the  stntf  nnnuhers  of  the  other  aiendiei'S  of  this  eom- 
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inittor.  1  would  like  lo  thank  the  iiiiiioritv  statl' — Hoy  Millenson  and 
Uobort  TuriT — for  ])ri»])ariMn'  hcl])ful  writlcMi  (•om])ai*isoii  of  Senator 
KcMfUHlys  l)ill  and  niy  own  bilh  It  will  ho  inado  a  i)art  of  the  record 
of  this  heaiMUi*-  and  1  know  it  will  1)0  helpfnl  to  all  of  ns. 

■  At  this  time  1  oi'iloi*  printed  in  tho  ivooi'd  tho  oompai'isoii  of  bills  1 
nuMitionoil  aloiiir  with  all  statements  and  material  submittod  foi-  the 
iveoi-d  by  persons  unal)lo  to  be  i)rosent.  foi*  this  hoarin»»:. 

[The  following"  matorial  was  subsiKpieutly  supjjlied  for  the  record:] 
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STATEMENT:     BI-LINGUAL  TEACHER  TRAINING 
AND  COMMUNITY  COLLEGES 

Since  conununity  based  education  is  a  prime  thrust  of 
American  Indians  and  Alaskan  natives,  to  serve  their  own 
people  locally^ the  quality  need  for  bi-lingual  education 
is  apparent. 

Some  23  developing  Indian  controlled  community  colleges, 
and  150  other  colleges  throughout  tne  nation  have  recognized 
Indian  cultural  centers.     Eighty  percent  of  these  are  emphasizing 
cultural  and  bi-lingual  education  as  a  necessity  in  Indian 
education . 

They  serve  over  half  of  the  American  Indian  population  and 
v/ork  with  the  present  and  future  educators  of  American  Indians 
and  Alaskan  natives. 

In  the  Midwestern  states  alone,  North  Dakota /  South  Dakota, 
Minnesota  and  Wyoming  there  are  tribes  developing  the 
Community  College  structure.     The  population  of  these  tribes 
is    more  than  4  0,000  with  an  approximate  43%  attending  the 
Community  College. 

All  of  these  stress  the  development  of  bi-lingual  education- 
and  teacher  training  for  their  primary  and  secondary  systems. 

Americar  Indian  Higher 
Educatic.i  Consortium 
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STATi-MENT  UY 

DR.  GIBLERT  SANCIILZ,  DIRECVOR 
BIT,INGUAL  RICULTURAL  EDUCATinN  PROGRAM 

CENTER  FOR  APPLIED  LINGUISTICS 

BEFORE  THE 

SimCOMMXTTEE  ON  EDUCATION 
OF  THE 

COMMllTEE  ON  LABOR  AND  PUBLIC  WELFARE 
UNITED  STATES  SENATE 


31  OCTOBER  1973 
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Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Commit toe. 

On  behalf  of  the  Center  for  Applied  Linguistics,  we 
should  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  express  our  appreciation  for 
the  foresight  you  have  displayed  in  sponsoring  new  and  improved 
national  legislation  for  bilingual  education. 

The  Center  for  Applied  Linguistics  is  a  non-profit  research 
organization  specializing  in  the  area  of  applying  linguistic  research 
to  the  needs  of  public  education  in  the  United  States,  as  well  as  on 
the  international  level.     Our  staff  includes  linguistics  and  educators 
with  considerable  experience  in  bil ingual/bicul tural  education  and 
early  childhood  education,  including  administration,  teacher  training, 
evaluation,  and  curriculum  development  for  Chicanos  and  Native 
American  children.     It  is  from  this  perspective  that  we  wish  to  comment. 

General  Statement;     We  are  basically  in  accord  with  the  spirit 
of  both  bills  (8,2552  and  S.2553)  as  introduced  by  Senators  Kennedy  and 
Cranston  and  co'»sponsored  in  both  cases  by  Senator  Montoya.     Based  upon 
our  careful  analysis  of  the  current  trends  in  bilingual  education  programs 
funded  by  locals  state  and  federal  agencies,  we  would  like  to  direct  our 
remarks  to  three  general  areas  in  the  two  bills.     These  areas  are: 
(1)    Administration;   (2)  Research  and  (3)  National  Advisory  Council. 

I.  ADMNISTRATION 

Senator  Kennedy's  bill,  S.2552,  proposes  a  "Bureau  of 
Bilingual  Education"  while  Senator  Cranston's  bill,  S~2553,  proposes 
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a  "Division  of  lU  lingual  Ktlucation". 

We  propose  that  a  bureavi  be  created  to  administer 
all  portions  of  lIus  legislation  nnd  pos.sihly  to  coordinate  all  other 
USOE  efforts  in  bilingual  education.     i^'rescntly  bilingual  education  is 
a  component  within  the  bureaucratic  srructur>?  of  USOE  and  it  (Title  VII) 
is  still  buried  within  a  bureau  strucf-ure  with  little  influence  on 
other  bilingual  ewlucat-ion  efforts  in  USOE.     Without  this  type  of  up- 
grading, bilingual  education  cannot  achieve  the  recognition  and  program 
statue  within  USOE  which  is  enjoyed  by  other  comparable  programs. 
Another  reason  for  elevating  thcprogram  administratively  is  that 
Local  Educational  Agencies  will  be  able  to  look  toward  Washington  for 
leadership  and,  hopefully,  will  begin  thinking  of  bilingual  oiucation 
as  a  forum  for  achieving  cultural  plurnlism. 

In  an  effort  to  strengthen  the  administration  of  bilingual 
education  programs  on  the  national  level.  Section  731  (b)  (2)  of 
S.2553  should  be  adopted  with  one  minor  modification,  that  division 
be  changed  to  bureau.     7;his  would  allow  the  director  to  develop  a 
flexible  and  responsive  organization  in  meeting  the  needs  of  the  program. 

II.  RESEARCH 

One  of  the  major  shortcomings  of  bilipgnal  education 
in  the  past  has  been  f^e  total  lack  of  basic  lesearch.    When  the 
first  bilingual  education  act  was  passed  in  1967,  schools  all  over 
the  country  were  suddenly  placed  in  a  peculiar  situation.    The  U.S. 
Congress  had  made  the  money  available,  and  the  school  districts  had 
to  develop  bilingual  programs  practically  overnight.    There  was  no 
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Lhought  given  to  research  into  this  new  educntionol  endctivor, 
perhiip.*?  because  of  Che  immedintely-pressing  needs  for  such  programs 
and  the  lack  of  time  for  planning. 

The  past  several  years  have  made  us  painfully  aware  of  the 
need  for  basic  research  into  the  diverse  areas  thar  together  comprise 
bilingual  education.     Lacking  such  research,  the  first  yearvS  of 
bilingual  programs  have  been  devoid  of  real  direction.     At  best, 
this  has  resulted  in  programs  with  different  philosophies,  varied 
emph/ises,  and  limited  development  efforts.     Bilingual  programs  in 
mc.-iy  cases  have  been  prevented  from  reaching  their  fu71  potential 
by  lack  of  solid  information  regarding  the  nature  of  bilingual 
education . 

In  our  testimony  tod^y,  we  would  like  to  identify  areas 
of  investigation  that  need  to  be  explored  in  addition  to  those 
mentioned  in  Section  722  (a)  (2).     Many  of  the  areas  needing  reserach 
were  outlined  at  a  national  couference  on  bilingual  education, 
sponsored  in  September  1969  by  the  Rureau  of  Research,  USOE.  Four 
years  later,   the  needs  remain  the  same;   the  research  remains  undone. 

The  research  proposed  below  will  require  highly-skilled 
personnel  from  different  disciplines.     Such  personnel  are  not  usually 
found  on  the  staffs  of  local  or  icate  education  agencies.  We 
propose,  therefore,  that  other  institutions  with  the  required 
research  capabilities  be  eligible  for  support  in  carrying  out  such 
activities . 
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By  coiuUicLing  riMTcarcli  in  the  nrons  proposed  below,  it 
will  be  possible  to  devise  more  effective  teacher  training  techniques 
for  teachers  involved  in  bilinyiial   reaching;  situations;   to  develop 
appropriate  curriculum  materials  for  the  target  population  being 
served;  and  to  develop  new  ways  of  assessing  the  progress  of  each 
child  in  the  two  languages. 

The  areas  we  propose  for  study  are  the  following: 

1)  Developmental  bilingualism  and  the  study  of  first 
and  second  language  acquisition  and  their  inter- 
relationships. 

2)  A  study  of  the  degrees  of  bilingualism  and  hov 
to  measure  them. 

3)  Relationship  between  the  age  of  the  student  and 
the  most  effective  conditions  and  methods  of 
learning. 

4)  Study  of  the  regional  variations  in  minority 
languages  as  used  within  the  United  States. 

5)  The  acquisition  of  the  target  child's  first  language 
and  the  linguistic  structure  of  such  language  when 
he  first  enters  school. 

6)  Study  of  cultural  differences  in  styles  of  learning 
and  coTimiunication. 

7)  Identification  of  the  characteristics  that  make  a 

good  bilingual  teacher  (including  language  proficiency). 


o 
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8)  Identificat  l.on  of  iiuccossful  teacher  practices 
in  a  bilingual  setting. 

9)  The  devclopmcint  of  alternative,  objective  measures? 
of  achievement  in  a  hi  lingual  setting. 

III.     NATIONAL  ADVTSORY  COUNCTL 

Finally,  both  bills  call  for  the  establislunent  of  a 
National  Advisory  Council.    We  concur  that  this  most  important  activity 
and  tho  responsibilities  assigned  to  it  are  needed. 

We  propose  that  the  membership  include  representatives 
from  the  f.argct  conununity;  the  various  disciplined  concerned  with 
bilingual  education,  i.e.   linguistics,  psycliology,  sociology,  history, 
etc;  and  t)ic  decision-making  groups,  i.e.  educational  administrators 
and  school  board  members  from  the  local  and  state  levels. 

One  last  area  which  is  not  to  be  over-looked  In  Section 

732  Cc). 

We  propose  that  this  be  expanded  to  include  a  dollar  figure 
so  that  a  Secretariat  for  the  Advisory  Council  could  be  developed  and 
operated.     Possibly  2%  of  the  total  budget  could  be  allocated  to 
operational ize  the  Secretariat. 

Once  again  we  should  like  to  express  our  appreciation  for 
your  efforts  in  promoting  this  important  legislation.    On  behalf  of 
the  millions  of  minority  children  who  will  be  directly  affected  by 
this  bill,  we  thank  you. 
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CALIFORNIA  LEGISLATURE 
RESOLUTION 


By  the  Honorable  Peter  R.  Chacon,  79th  Assembly  District;  and 
the  Honorable  James  R.  Mills,  40th  Senatorial  District 


Relative  to  the  Treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo" 
and  the  Constitution  of  the  State  of  California 


WHEREAS,  Californians  share  in  a  bountiful  and  gracious 
heritage;  and 

WHEREAS,  The  land  we  live  on  and  the  law  we  live  under  compose 
and  protect  our  liberty  to  enjoy  opportunity;  and 

WHEREAS,  Our  bilingual  founding  documents  affirm  and  define 
our  heritage  of  responsible  citizenship;  and 

WHEREAS,  The  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo  went  into  effect  on 
July  4,  1848;  and 

WHEREAS,  The  Constitution  of  the  State  of  California  was 
ratified  at  the  election  on  November  13,  1849;  and 

WHEREAS,  The  State  of  California  grew  from  the  confluence  of 
cultures  giving  us  the  great  heritage  guaranteed  and  perpetuated  through 
these  tv;o  agreements;  and 

WHEREAS,  The  government  of  the  State  of  California  rests  upon 
and  derives  its  authority  from  the  Treaty  signed  by  coequal  sovereignties 
and  the  Constitution  accepted  by  citizens  of  California;  and 

WHEREAS,  Six  score  and  five  years  have  passed  since  the  signing  of 
the  Treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo  by  Mexico  and  the  United  States;  now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Joint  Rules  Committee  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Assembly,  That  the  period  from  July  4,  1973,  to  November  13,  1975,  be 
proclaimed  as  the  125th  anniversary  observance      our  bilingual  founding 
documents  and  that  this  event  be  celebrated  by  a  restoration  and 
reaffinnation  cf  the  gvacious  and  bountiful  heritage  of  bilingual, 
"^'.'■'♦•.icul tural  California. 


Resolution  No.  115 
Approved  by  the  Joint  Rules  Committee 
Subscribed  this  'd'M  day  of  August,  1973 


s/  James  R.  Mills,  Chairman 
Senate  Rules  Committee 

s/  Ed  Reinecke 

President  of  the  Senate 


s/  John  L.  Burton,  Chairman 
Assembly  Rules  Committee 

s/  Bob  Moretti 

Speaker  of  the  Assembly 
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UDUl  ^^INTERNATIONAL  UNION,  UNITED  AUTOMOBILE,  AEROSPACE  &  AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENT  WORKERS  OFlHtRiCA-UAW 


November  M,  1973 


Honorable  ClalbornG  Pell 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Education 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
U.S.  Senate 

4230  Dlrksen  Office  Bulldlno 
Washington,  D.C.  20510 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman: 

When  tho  legislation  to  extend  the  Environmental  Education  Act  was 
before  the  House  Select  Subcommittee  on  Education,  we  testified  In  support 
of  the  bill,  pointing  out  hew  this  program  has  helped  us  In  environmental 
activities  sponsored  by  the  UAW.  We  have  utilized  this  program  to  great  ad- 
vantage In  the  past  and  we  expect  to  continue  to  do  so  in  the  future. 

As  you  know,  Senator  Nelson  has  introduced  S.  164  7  which  would 
provide  for  a  three-year  extension  of  the  Act  as  does  th».  P  ■  '.se-passed  bill. 
We  appreciate  the  demands  upon  your  Subcommittee,  but  we  do  wish  to  express 
our  hope  that  It  might  be  possible  to  take  up  S.  1647  In  the  near  future. 

When  hearings  are  scheduled  on  this  legislation,  we  would  be  pleased 
to  have  the  opportunity  to  testify  in  support  of  It  If  the  Subcommittee  schedule 
would  permit  time  for  a  witness  from  the  UAW. 

Once  again,  we  hope  It  will  be  possible  soon  to  bring  up  the  hill  to 
extend  the  Environmental  Education  Act.   On  behalf  of  the  UAW,  1  want  to  thank 
you  for  your  consideration  of  this  request. 


Legislative  Director 

JBr'cd 
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liiiiliiiUifilCl  STATEMENT  Of  THE  NATIONAL  OMBUDSMAN  ADVISORY  ON  COM>iUNITV 
SERVICES   LKARNING,    BOX   3U,   UNTUNVI LLK ,  CONNliCTlCirr 


invents  often  happen  so  quickly,    it   is  not  always  possible  for 
Legislation  to  "catch  up".     A  bill  all  too  fiuquentiy  can  be  introduced, 
even  have  what  seems  to  be  adequate  hearings,  yet  be  already  hopelessly 
outcnoded , 

The  Commumty  Schools  Development  Act  is  a  case  in  point,  which  in 
this  session  can  easily  be  obsoLeted  before  it  is  passed,  unless  the  latest 
developments  in  Community  Services  Learning  are  specifically  included- 
Sirailarly.   thir.  bill  on  biiinyual  Education,  no  matter  how  valuable  it 
seems  to  b*^ .    runs  the  danger  of  "instant  obsolescence"  unless  a  single 
sentence  Is  added,   to  include  the  breakthougha  this  year  of  the  new 
Community  Services  Learning  that  is  rapidly  sweeping  the  country. 

The  National  Ombudsman  Advisory  for  Community  services  Learning  is 
not  against  this  bill  on  bilingual  education.     Indeed  wc  would  like  to  see 
this  measure  passed,  and  appropriations  increased,   if  possible.  Hcwever, 
we  must  warn  that  in  September  of  1973,   some  events  have  taken  place  which 
need  to  be  taken  into  account  in  this   legislation,    if  wo  are  indeed  to 
provide  optimum  benefits,  without  waste  or  obsolescence. 

First,   please  note  several  exhibits  attached  hereto,   to  be  included 
in  this  statement.     First,   the  State  Department  of  Education  of  Ohio, 
starting  in  September  of  1973,    in  its  STANDARDS  FOR  DEFINING  TIIE  SCHOOL  DAY 
(EDb-403-01 (P) .  HIGH  SCHOOL,  has  already  redefined  its  academic  higH  school 
day,   so  that  external  school  credit  can  now  be  granted  to  all  its  high 
school  students.    The  granting  of  such  credit  can  be  a  boon,   to  deliver 
valuable  services  to  the  community,  as  students  learn  while  gathering 
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important  work  expotriQuccs  oulsiuu  of  Lhelr  classroom.     Note,  too,  that 
New  York  City  has  already  done  the  same  thiny,    in  essence.     By  offering  a 
"new  cUploma",   to  be  Issued  for  the  first  time  this  year,  every  one  of 
New  York  City's  285,000  hi^jh  school  jiLucicii  ts  c<m\  cjoL  CoiiwiuniLy  Services 
Learnin«3  Cr ed it . 

This  means,   for  bilinqual  education,  or  any  remedial  instruction,  a 
phenomenal  increase  of  potential  tutorinq  or  other  service  force.  Teacher^ 
will  be  able  to  train  such  student  fjtors  as  part  of  the  regular  school  day. 
This  can  happen,   however,   only  if  the  legislation  specifically  acknowledges 
this,  helps  set  up  the  proper  guidelines. 

We  need  to  note  that  Community  Services  Learning   is  rapidly  expanding, 
and  is  new  in  its  scope.     It  is  all  over  the  nat-ion,   not  just  in  Ohio,  or 
New  York  City,   as  in  two  exhibits  here  attached.     Oregon  State  was  among  the 
first  of  the  pioneers  within  the  past  two  years  to  expand  the  scope  of  the 
old  idea  of  work-study  or  cooperative  education,  and  change  it  into  this 
new  experimental  Learning  on  its  much  enlarged  scale.     While  every  school 
system  has  some  of  this,   the  scope  of  Community  Seiivices  Learning  is  almost 
entirely  new  this  year,   and  thus  needs  to  be  encouraged  by  specific  legis- 
lation, or  it  could  be  put  on  a  time  lag  of  change  that  is  costly  and 
detrimental  to  children's  welfare,  or  we  would  have  learning  units  in 
community  services  that  were  not  optimum. 

In  essence,   the  meaning  of  community  schools  itself  is  changing. 
Schools  can  now  reach  out,  at  last,  during  the  school  ddy,  to  help  the  entire 
community,   as  well  as  students.     ^at  this  neans  for  improvement  of  bilingual 
education,   is  literally,  a  "new  ball  game".     It  means  a  potential  of 
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improving  quality  of  educattan  oi  all  kinds,  not  just  bilinyual  instruc- 
tional needs. 

The  funds  aLlotcod  here  are  quite  limited  since  they  have  to  bo 
divided  fot  each  state.     By  a  simple  recoijn i t i on  oi:  thia  newest  Community 
Services  Learning  trend,  specifically,  a  fixed  pet'contage  ot'  funds  could 
be  earniarked  ^or  bilingual  ptoyrams  where  students  learn  to  assist  others 
and  receive  credit  rather  than  stipends.     The  limit«J  funding  can  tiiua  be 
stretched  greatly,  without  strain  or  stress. 

It  is  likely  chat  we  can  avoid  obsolescence,  but  only  if  wo  specifically 
set  in  such  guidelines  into  this  lecjis  la  t  ion ,  as  this  single  sentence  of 
"percentage  allotment  of  Community  Services  Learning  funds". 

We  therefore  recGmuiend  that  there  be  specific  mention  that  funds  be 
made  available  for  grants  that  encourage  experimental  Community  Services 
Learning  programs  where  students  are  given  credit  during  the  academic  day, 
to  assist  other  students. 

If  there  should  be  any  controversy,  we  recommend  that  every  Congress- 
man and  Senator  read  not  only  the  Ohio  State  Department  of  Education 
"Redefinition  of  the  School  Day','  and  the  copy  of  the  New  York  City  news- 
paper story  of  that  city's  new  diploma,   but  also  the  front  page  story  of  the 
National  Observer,  which  Congressman  Quie  inserted  into  the  Congressional 
Record  on  November  5th  of  this  year,  pointing  out  that  this  work-during- 
school  is  already  here,   over  the  nation.     All  three  of  these  exhibits  are 
attached  hereto.     In  addition,  all  should  read  the  100  page  report  of  the 
National  Association  of  Secondary  School  Principals,   recommending  that  what 
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they  call  "Actiun  LoarnLiivj"  bo  •'Xoaiidoci  ovorywhero.     A  Lull  co[jy  oC  this 
cct'^f'«.  aupt.'wirs  in  the   l'-?7J  Hocirincjs  for  S   llAH  ou  March  13,    1973,  on  pages 
452  to  057,  a  a  fur  the  f  evideuct.'  o£  this    LmporLatil  now  Lrond  of  Cumiuiini  ty 
Servicos   Loa  rr.  In- j ,  whicli    lakrri  vUiy  ^iix-f  ck*  t  i  n  l  i  i  un  ot"   "ouiumunLly  schools" 
hopelessly  ol  .sole  to  . 
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NEW  YORK'S  PICTURE  NEWSPAPER® 


NVvv  Voik.  N*  V.  10017.  Monday.' March  12,  197:»* 


In  @r  Out  of  Classes 

\\y  lU-KT  SHANAS  .  > 

.  The  cHy  m  IiooI  system  will  change  rcijtiirements  for  the  lu^h  Sihoot 
diptpmii  starTiiijf  in  September  with  a  mai<tr  wphasis  «n  nnt'onvcnti«ni5 
siudy  prmedurts  ranKiMK  from  indepeudenl  student  work  to  hi};h  school 
credit  for  IraveU  ' 
UmltT  tho  plan,  u  hirh  u  i)l  afftM-t  a)><>iit  2i<o,000  stij- 
dt'iitsiri  c-ity^  i'  t  .tci'lftnii'  aiul  UM'.'ttii>ti.-<l  senior  hlicits 
pupils  will  ht*  «ico\ir:»^kM!  u>  tuke  piirt  in  wayx  i>f  Itnrn- 
iiiK  and  tht?  .sohool.^  will  bi'  ordt'iod  to  become  flexible 
enough  to  handle  llii-  rharipo. ; 

Chniicellor  IlHrvoy  Srnlitifr  »fler  i ' 
■  yriir-lont'  slmi)  by  h  »|i»'risJ  i 


jt(i|(rtiv>ii;,-    miij  praiRw 
t     fiir     Auik     dtinr  >ad 
Irdk'i'  uliUirii'ii  Imtlt  in  -rWit 
chiiiict^s  1 10'*^  ""l-  'Ah^'ther  it  15  iiniividiaJfy , 
fcavr  not  hoi'n  piaif«»  ptiblic.  a  fojiy  i  in  sninil  Rruuji  pngtrt^i,  w  ui 

<U,i'.  h«h  biTti  uhiaitieti  by  YnK,'  Knr  c jcamide.  »  >lnilpr.i  nuy  S« 
STws.  ■    nl.tf  tit  Ki't  oiM'ial  suniit?"  of»Jit 

^IJoiU'r    thi'    iii'w    cuiiLrlinfji, !  jf  }ie  wurks  as  an  iiitrfii  iti  a 


h*"  may  W  ti>  i;H  crt-^lil  In 
niHiHiutticali'iiis  antl  KiikIUI*  if 
^r•  intern*  mi  «  fir*>p:<l»"'r;  «r  a 

fTiirwp^  jtiidyiiip  «t  ait  nn<;*futiia 
amy  pirk.  up  frtfilit  fur  th;ir. 
The  pntjirtim. 


nml  rmmerous  optirtns  in  ihc  »«► 
n  stu<li>iit  will  \^  nM«'  t«»  rti«  < ! ' 
th»  »o  ri'qiijn'iiioiit.s.  For  •'Viinniii'. ' 
a  WkH  Kho<»l  miKhl  uive  n  ».tU' 
drnt  cri'dii  in  Kii»,'Ii."»h  f"r  Iml**- 
pemjput    wriliiK*.    f  ulk- MntrUtjt 
hiIkJiI  b«  accepted  an  a  aulixtilut* 
for  mu?ic  npprccliiUon.  •  j 
The    «rhool   ^y^l«•m^  will  no 
.ffwt   still  tidK   witii   tiia  h.n^'iT  o^iint  o^nirsi-s  in  tprma  of  ( 
L'Tatlualin^  das'*  i>f  5'.'"*.  "miits"  ;hj.t  Iml  a  full  vhwil  j 

su-i.  stiff  mil'?  atiil  KoiiU-Unri  y< ;,r.  To  toll<»w  ntoro  flfxibiity  in 
ihat  niak^  th^  niiiinilua^  ^s^*hJ'^l  .  pujul  pf ojrrHiiiini;,  the  achoult 
prtti'-ipal  rffjHjnsilik'  fur  t'lifyr**^'  *ill  kwiti'h  ti»  a  ^yatoni  of 
,„f j  "cri'ilitf"  for  a  half  yi-ar  of  worlt. 

-A  prufessiianal  arr.unuiinf '  Tiiu?.  th*-  niiiiimuin  rtMjuirvnienta 
fiininiitU-f"  riiiii)ii»<4ril  "f  iriinyl  for  ^  diplrtoia  will  con'iij't  o(  38, 
ntjff  nifiiih**!!*  will  l'**  J"*''  ^l',**'  "rr^-dila"  hiM«!ail  of  ii)  "uriUji.*  , 


;4lJ  riiy  hiKli  M-hntils  l«' 
rr<-onimVndH«toii*  oft  wIm» 
n-pLiWf.  »illi  sl'iHc'if 
(iut»irct  to  thf  firiiil  si'y 
{irtaripaL 

"Writtrn  a^ri't-rnents"  «ir 
IrarU"   Wf*  ••vn  fctuil»>«i% 
Kh<<ois  will        "itrH'd        ^  '"'o 
caM*  betoro  a  project  i>  ^tuHed 
for   "thr    mutual    Win-fit  >.'»d 


A  «tu(l4'nt        bts  ri'ipiiri-il  tu 
Like  thn:«  yoart  of  adciai  atuditHi 

nf  iht  1 '*'l  ''^  ]irp'*PTit  thrre  anrij 
I.I  h..if  ^iiuh,  Lilt  (•«■()  1)1  nil icH  will 
U(f  n'*|uiri'il  fO''  Un«  firxt  timr. 
iThi-r^-  will  \i«  an  extra  half  yeur 
|tiiii;in<l  ill  t'lllH'r  art,  music  or 
'  |iiHctit;.I  Sirt,  end  phyniral  «dii' 
^I'atiini        Mill  b^^  rL<iuirt"d^J[or 


( ivdlt 


atvl 


undiTHtaiidimr  of  studfiib*.  piJr-  /ifwn  tfrm!"— no  rn'illt  »lil  * 

mt*  and  nlaff."  ,   r  ^h-  «ivHi  t»ir  il. 

WhMi-  thf  minimum  ariA^i-nilc      *;i;K»illy    niurr   time    ojll  W 

r^^imrrmi-nw    fur    thf    dipliun*  dv«'n  0'  rliTtivr  M^hJl■(•f^  uiioct 

vill  mtl  diangp  murh.  the  ntM  tho  ritw  Htsri-m  and  for^lhf  firjt 

rulf-*  r»li  ftvr  major  ni-ait»llHr  tiau»  i»  •.tuih-nr  mny  U  aldp  \o 

^         .   sttt-i'ializf  in  'jnjalciu  wlarutl'in. 
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Effortivo  Septt-rtur,  1973 

"  ^'^^l^  '^^tj.SrOKDtnMNGTHI:  SCHOOL  DAY 

lDt>-iiO-Gl((\t  - men  SCHOOL 

'ilic  otTiojl  i.'h^;ol  day  tor  each  fuU-timj  pupil  shall  consist  of  not  lessthiiit  s^x 

ir^m- "  '^nl  r'^^'w''-*""/"'        ''''''''  ^^^^"'"-^    h:  h  schools 

ori,.m.ew  -n  j  ,fn!f»ta.  q-jjn.T.  or  pcntamwi-'r  plan;  and  u\  jr.ii  s<x-tenjhs  (6  6i 

(0  "Other  juiJtd  learning  cxpctiences."  within  ihc  mcanw.-of  ihjij{a/,dj,tJ, 
aie  ihose  cdu.;ai,unaliy  tclattd  u-a-s  of  pupil  tunc  d.'s.aicd  to  auRnicni 
it  r."!!!'  '  ^    ,  coopcutivtly  by 

nncj  apptfl^ed  by  the  princ:p3l  pu.iuanl  to  diitnci  ,ulcs  and  rcguLtu)n$ 

Ol^^  Such  cxp.ncnces  may  b-  ptov.dcd  off  ir^  .chool  camnus.  • 

*    *       ^  Pwticipatcs  ,n  scheduled  classes  :md  other  i^uided  l.amin.  cxrerienc;° 

CH^iAt^  foMhe  duration  of  th.  oi/lcaJ  school  d.y      i,  cnro.' J  rnSmum 

^  offot'K-Dumlsofacdu  or  the  cqmvalencv  (hereof. 

CVtf>A-y-  ^  ^     ,  "'^          "P  *°  ''^^"y  "^nutcs  in  length,  may  be  included  within 

v>"CC«Of  lite  mimmum  time  required.                                 uiciuueu  wjtuin 


Oc"-                                                W                    j^/f«r>,ff  ,Ae        school  day  is  designed  to  perfut  school 
P  fTtameerr.t'nt  to  aonlv  i'.ji!!nn.'nt .     ti,^  i--   ^.  ^.-^.,.^1.  ^,  .  . 


...w  ut;.ri,„,f  ^nt:        sctwo}  day  \s  designed  to  pertiit  school 

management  to  apply  fadipnent^  to  the  learning  needt  of  OtdiMdual students. 
.  ^JL""]"?       ^^''''l  'u'  opportunity  for  planning  les^nu-g  aperienca 

'^^r-/^'"''  to  thi  varied  needs  and  special  interr.u  of. 

0  Indmduals  a-id  awups  h,;/,  school  dt^mci  personnel  FkxibUuy  is  prorided 

j^^L  9        ?  ^P^"^'f  ff^'i'tclusujn  of  reUteU  off-campus  icammgexpcricncei. 

'     •        t     »    ,  purposes  of  interpretation: 

(If    "Other  guided  learning  experiences"  are  those  u%es  of  pupil  time 
which  are  cooperatively  identified  and  planned  bv  r>armt  cr  guardian 
cernfteJ  personnel  and  pupiJ  and  are  i» tended  lo  maxirxize  Icmmnv 
opportunities.  Final  approval  of  the  schedule  is  wuhin  the  authmtv  - 
and  responubiliry  of  the  hfh  school  principal  pufSiwu  to  rules  and 
regulations  as  adopte.ibv  the  Oitma  Hnard  of  F.iiueutinn  or  estahli:hed 
by  the  Superintendent  of  Schools.  I^jptl  schedules  providing  for  "other 
guUed  learning  experiences"  o/fcantpus  shall  include  pareftiai  signature  ■ 
indicating  approval  ami  shall  become  a  part  of  the  permanent  record  ! 
of  the  pupil 

(a)  Emphyment 

Employment  related  to  the  needs  of  the  pupil  and  his  in  school 
objeetivex  ii  approvable,  ', 
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(b)  InJepcnJcnt  SntJy 

ApprovcJ  inJcpcrjK'iii  study  nuiy  take  pUci  in  a  commu-.u:}'  cer.icr. 
labor Jt{iry.  hbrary,  tnit\atm.  univcrsiiy.  or  j  nmjLv  location, 
tndii-'JujI  or  sf}uU  f:TO:tf)  prc]CCls,  not  cjn%bla<d  re^u'jr  "fiornC' 
work"  assi^imi-nis.  \wulii  be  in  compli^inte.  HcguLrly  assigned 
"lessons"  or  "  horit.w(.>rk  "  trdditionally  considered  as  an  it:lcirjl p^irt 
of  the  school  cxpt-ricu  c  arc  vii.'wed  jt  beyond  themmitmm  school 
day  and  arc  n>}t  approvablc. 

(c)  Volunti'kT  Work 

Vohtnln'r  wurk  in  coniutictiun  with  aich  imriturions  as  a  commu- 
nity st'rvicv  agojcy.  Uborzlory.  library,  uiuscum  or  university  is 
approvable. 

(2)  A  high  school  pupil  enrolled  in  less  than  a  full;  time  program  may  be 
counted  Jbr  school  ftinduts  purposes  on  a  part-tirtc  bosis.  Far  example, 
a  pupil  t'.eeJuiji  only  n\r»  cnuncs  to  sraductc.  could  be  enrolled  for 
the  fH'O  units  ofsmdy,  Vw  remainder  of  his  dav  \Muld  be  cvaiLiilc  for 
employment  or  other  useful  pursuits.  Such  a  pupil  would  included 
for  partial  reimbursement  m  accordance  with  Ln^'establishci!  proc-^' 
dures  throujih  the  Sc'nool  foundation  hogranu 

El>b-405-0l  (I)  JUNIOR  tllCH  SCHOOL 

The  oftlaal  school  day  for  each  pupil  shall  consist  of  not  lc«  than  six  (6)  hours 
of  schedule  cbues.  individualized  tnsimciion,  and  supervised  study  in  junior 
high  schools  organized  on  J  scmciicr,  qaaner,  or  penunicsicr  plan;  and  six  and 
iix>tenths  (6.6)  hout^  of  scheduled  cbsscs.  individualized  insUticiion.  super* 
vised  study  in  junior  higli  schools  organized  on  a  irimcMei  pbn. 

(1)  Lunch  Ume,  up  to  thirty  minutes  in  length,  may  be  included  within 
the  minimum  time  rcc(uired. 

EDMOl'O:  (F)  EUMLNTARY  SCHOOL 

The  official  ichool  day  for  each  pupd  shall  consist  of  not  less  thait  five  (5)  tiouis, 
exclusive  of  noon  tccess,  for  scheduled  claues,  indi%idu3]iJied  instiuction,  and  su> 
perviscd  study  in  elementary  schools  orcanued  on  a  scnicjter,  quarter,  or  penta* 
mestei  ptaji;  and  five  and  five-:enths  (5.5)  hours,  exclusive  of  noon  recess,  for 
scheduled  classes,  individunli/ed  initmciion.  and  supennsed  study  in  elementary 
schools  ofjini/cd  on  a  trimester  plan. 

(I)  Tlie  length  of  the  oftlclal  school  day  for  a  kindergarten  pupil  shall 
not  be  leu  tlui)  two  ati-.i  one^half  hours. 
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U.S.  High  Schools:  B 
Just  an  Aging  Vat? 


By  .Michael  T.  Mjlloy 

THE  TU()1;BI.K  with  kid.s  nowadavs  i.s  ihoy 
.spt-nd  too  much  tune  sitting  oii  ihVir  tails  in 
schoolrooiiLs  .Svnd  tln-ni  out  to  niaki'  a  buck, 
rub  thfm  up  a«ain.st  tin-  n-al  world  for  a  changt-. 
and  maybf  tlu-y  d  .sln|i  a  lot  (»f  tlu-ir  fonli.shiuvs.s 

;\rchio  Uuiikor  .spi-akinj;  '  it  s  a  criidf  hul 
fair  translation  of  -Ahat  a  lot  of  hf.ivywoiRht  edu- 
cators art'  sayuig  to  each  otht-r  about  American 
hijjh  schools  'Ilioy  use  bi^yi-r  uoi-d.s.  of  course, 
but  thf  idoa  isn't  so  ditf front 

"With  I'Vt-ry  divadr  tin*  \v\\<^\\\  of  schooling 
has  iiu-roasiMl.  until  a  Ihou^jhlfid  person  innsl  ask 
whetliiT  society  can  conct'ivi?  of  no  other  way  hir 
youth  to  conu'  to  adullhood."  says  eduralional 
authority  James  S  Cnlrman  in  ilit>  ftirfwonl  lo  a 
rm*m)>-  pnbJishnJ  sWiws  \im\m\ssm\i.'A  hy  tlu- 
Fri'sidunt  s  Scientt'  .XilviMiry  Couunittt'tr. 

Harklr^  Will  WW  Auain 
CoU'iuan's  panel  lonttiviul  of  a  lot  of  other 
ways,  including  experunciitii  with  easier  elidd- 
labor  laws,  a  lower  iniiiinnini  waije  for  yotni^;stei  s. 
usnii;  Ills'  kids  to  teach  little  kids,  more  si'rvtce 
c«r|w  hke  the  old  \XX  or  the  im»(lei  ii  VIST.A.  and 
taknis  the  stijjnia  off  dro{M>nl.s  by  niakiiiH  it  easier 
for  thfin  to  drop  b.ick  in 

Some  of  these  .suijucstmn.,  have  raised  hackte> 
amon^  teachers'  nrjjani/atiotis.  They  earned  Cole- 
man's  commission  a  New  Vork  Times  warning 
about  the  horror  of  clidd  labor  I'ail — with  apolo- 
jlies  to  my  hijih  school  Knijlish  teacher  —  ttiein 
folks  ain't  seen  nolhinj*  yet. 

"I  think  compulsory  education  l)eyond  11  is 
nnconstituliotial."  .says  chairman  li  rraiik  IJroun 
of  the  .National  Cor.iinis.sion  on  the  Kefonn  of 
Secondary  Kdnia- 
tiun.  Ills  commis- 
sion may  make 
Coleman's  look 
le/Md  when  it  un- 
loads a  .study  this 
autumn  .su};;Kesl- 
\\\^  we  roll  back 
the  .^rhool-iiU-ir) 
rule  that  has  been 
almost  sacred  in 
this  country  for 
clo!;e  to  half  a 
century. 


KLi>KIMt:|)i-KOSt  tllh 
(K-iutH'r  1.^.  iy7.UsMieiif 

THE  NATIONAL  OBSERVER^ 
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.\s.sofialii;jj  ssf  Sm»juljr\'  St'litiol  l*iiiH'ip;)l.s  :uiil  :i 
KtHlcrally  sponsoroil  loinmiuce  lu-adi'tl  by  eilnra 
lor  .John  Hcitry  !\J:jr(i{;  jr;'  ?:tif.»|»ust>tl  to  ivtnv  u\> 
with  furidi'i'  hii;[i  sihinp|  >IuiIic.n  sooii  Tlu-y  will 
pmbably  sfu  k  ti.  tin,-  sriionl-dll. [({  inli?.  but  Uioy 
iim'>ti(iii  till-  ^uiiil  >oii>t'  Iff  ki'i'piiijt  >iU  >c)lIl1^» 
stcrs  si>  III  a  rlassriiniu  sy.sti-iii  that  sninc 
i>i{iKMt<ir>  iliTiitf       till'  aiiiiiv  vat  ' 

'l(i>i-<Mi|ilhii:  till'  (H'lu'niliiMiH* 
TluTir  aiv  a  UA  nf  leasuiis  wliy  I'lhiraiois  tiavi' 
lr»»jiun  III  jii>t  (hf  (i.i>t  (vw  vimi  s  (■■  look  askam'c 
at  the  tk'i»ply  frit  Anii'i"-'  bdn-f  tliat  uc  all 
hciiefit  by  ttcttiiii;  as  iiiudi  <.  V  joarliiii^  as  pos 
siblf.  whi'thfj-  \vf  wMiit  It  01  mil  t  >ilfiiiair.s  rvpiiit. 
fur  instamo.  i.s  Miftusnl  with  ih.sinay  ovt-r  vvi- 
(U'lifc  that  we  havi-  hnih-ij  uur  voiiij;^  prupJr  inli) 

>i  hiistili'  •yiniiii  fwltiiir  '  liv  kcfpiiin  llii'in  in  n*- 
M'litl'iii  ami  hab>i.sh  lU-iH-iutciiLv  at  an  a^<>  wIkmi 
pri'Viiiiis  unuMatiiiiis  ipf  AiiuTU-ans  wi-re  itMi  nniji 
ri'spoiisibihty  and  self  rrliaiit't*  iii  ibi'  real  worlil 
i»f  work. 

'"VUo  adoli'MViit  b  inmv  niatinv.  larntT.  and 
Miuii'  rxpiTU'iici-il  than  his  parents  and  ;;raiul- 
paicnt.s  \seri'. '  says  Natliamel  Ober.  snperinteiui- 
(•III  of  Mhn«il.s  in  Aiiiityviih',  N  Y  "At  the  s.'inie 
turn'.  Nvp>  an-  h«)l<ii»,L;  hrrn  in  ih-piviUrnl  .status  a 
lilt  hmuer  tiiaii  Ins  pairiits  and  )<ran(lparents  .  . 
It  tvirries  a  [in-tty  htxt'  re- 
>p(insil>itity  hir  the  actniii 
out  { tri)iilil<>iiiakin}* }  ynn 
^ri  fiDiii  a  pi'Dpiirtinn  nf 
biL'h'.Sfluxij   stilihlits  Vnii 


eail  ptn|innil  snnu-  ul  tt  tn 
i-umimiiny  aihtU-.M-fni-f  be- 
>«imi  what  makes  m-mm-  mi 
hmi  or  anybody-  elw." 

Itrowti  says  yuii  eaii't 
do  much  teaehir.i;  ui  an  in- 
-stitutioii  when?  su  many 
minaies  are  just  waiiiiiii  to 
K«-*t  out.  anil  raJslnj;  liell  in 
the  iiieaiilhiit':  'We  have 
Jjf/  per  iv/it  0/  the  .sThont 
syrt'jrns  now  enipUiyiiif;  pu' 
Nt'e.  .  .  I  was  in  nne  school 
that  has  been  written  up  seven  times  in  finir  vears 
as  ono  r)f  our  jjreat  schools.  I  talked  to  Kr^trls 
before  I  foil  ml  one  who  Ma.sn't  afraif!  |o  ^jo  u>  tbe 
re.sl  room.  They  yo  lo  the  sas  station  across  the 
street/* 

Martin  talks  of  "rmnipliny  the  «eiieratmns" 
and  uoriies  that  >ounf;  petiplf  seyre^jati-d  so  Inii}* 
from  the  ^rowii  lip  world  ^et  all  their  soeial  "dus 
ami  donts"  from  other  juvfinles.  TV,  and  par^ 


0 


|*ra.s  wliu  iiiKM  i-upi-  Mtinh-lnintU'ttly  wiih 
b«»(h  liilliti'iifi's 

"VVhiTf  yuti  usitl  Id  .issumhilf  youJii:- 
stt'r>  iiniu  wd-ii'tyi  at  12.  now  yu»  doin 
iiniil  they  iiri-  'Jo  or  so.  '  .says  Dr  Jimuss 
iieeker  i>r  tfic  N;i(U)[i;il  f-'oundauon  fur  ihc 
ttnprKvt'im'tti  of  KiIuimUoii  -we  may 
ha VI'  rijini'ii  .j  uTx'Je  *;fner.illon  of  Jctds 
Us  tiTfiis  i)(  leiirr»n«  whai  \\\v  re.sponsl- 
-tilioi's  of  ;t  fmi,.ti  .iri' m  U-rins  of  work  " 

•  Thr  upptiriumUfi  for  ftniwuiK  u|i  are 
noi  as  plrnilful."  says  Owt-n  U.  Kimian 
exeeiiiive  seereiary  of  the  Ntiuonal  As' 
soclauiiii  nf  secnndary  School  Principals 
He  says  his  organlzailun's  ri-porl  will  talk 
abiiut  "aciton  lenrniiin."  educatlonese  for 
leilJni;  klfjs  out  of  cMss  (rom  Unie  to 
lime  to  do  somelhrng.  paid  or  unpaid.  In 
the  real  wnrld. 

Anothvr  worry  \%  thai  hlK'h  schools  are 
•still  lrudKln«  down  n  rut  orlKlnally  worn 
when  ihoy  were  elite  inMllutlona  designed 
to  iram  a  minority  ol  bright  smdenU;  to 
«o  to  colIeKt'  ColloKf  Js  still  the  Koal 
rnosi  laymen  irnajtiiie  ihe  high  schools 
prepare  thiMr  chlJilrt'n  /or,  but  most  young 
people  don" I  go  to  college.  Mosi  who  do, 
drop  out  Tlie  roughly  20  per  cent  who 
finally  get  a  degrt-e  ofien  /Ind  ihcy  can'l 
get  a  Job  related  to  ll. 

The  Try-Il.Flrsl  Idea 
The  Nixon  Admlnlstnilon  has  been 
trying  to  deal  with  thl^5  by  proinotlnK 
"ciircor  educdilon."  .i  favorite  project  ot 
Sidney  P  Mariand.  Jr..  assistant  Secre- 
Inry  fur  Educauon  in  ihe  Dep-irlment  of 
Healtij,  Kduoatlon.  .met  U'elMre.  The  con- 
cept embraces  everyiumK  from  the  famil- 
iar shop  classes  to  "dIsirJbmive  educa- 
llon"-)arKon  that  fretiiiently  means  pan- 
time  work  In  a  store  Nfarliind  ln,sl.st.s  be 
does  not  want  to  sblint  youths  Into  the  • 
Job  Tiiarkei  as  fa.si  as  po.s,slble  bat  to  give 
I'ver.vborty.  coJIetce-bawnd  or  not.  »ie  abl'i- 
ty  to  Ki't  ;i  Job  ;ii  any  point  in  his  edu- 
caUoii  Ht-  sees  this  sis  a  vocatJonsj  life- 
line  If  rolh'Ke  dne.sn  t  pan  oiii.  or  .m  op- 
portunity tor  teen-JiKor.s  to  try  a  tield  h*'- 
fore  commit tlnn  ihenuselves  to  four  y«nrs  ' 
of  pri'pariillon  lor  It 

The  most  radical  Idea  growlni;  out  o( 
this  Jernieiil  I.s  llrown'a  propo.sal  to  eiii 
bjirJc  compul.sory  ciXxiciiXkm.  t\  .MjrpnsJo^- 
l.v  l.irije  number  til  educators  from  .M.ir- 
land  on  down  are  attracted  to  ihe  idea  Jn  j 
theory-. SI  nee  c»mpul4<iry-education  laws  ' 
are  so  w-idety  flouted  that  absenteeism 
nils  50  per  eeni  In  some  Inner- city  high 
schools -lint  frlKlitened  of  ii  in  prucllce. 

■'Ij;ce  most  educators,  i  have  mixed 
eniouoas  about  conipuLsory  attendance." 
explains  Ober.  "My  guess  is  thnl  1/  you 
Kot  rid  01  conipul-sory  attendance,  your 
attendance  would  stilt  be  about  the  same 
as  It  Is  now.  .  .  .  uui  ii  could  be  a  lerrlflc 
copout:  'We'll  turn  them  loose  and  let ' 
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MUiiHuHly  eUi-  worry  ol»«iui  It  '  Wtitil 
MimelnHly?" 

"Wf  are  not  optltiitatir  iibout  rcvl.sInK 
our  Morwniy  «>  crnplnyrrient  for  llti-rally 
inllilons  of  16  yiMt-olHj  t»  koihr  to  t.iktf 
pliue."  sHys  Martin  "Vim  wjint  Ui  knuw 
what  the  Ktd*  wuulil  iioi"  )i5k.s  thr  prlnt  l- 
pul  of  n  Minnr'.HDtu  hUh  5ctiiN»l  umt  iiiHny 
kid*  gult  at  16.  "Co\w  hi'rt*  at  ninin  Hnd 
see  tlie  wlfn?  Uaik's  Htiil  th«  l)e«fr  cnns  In 
till*  strwt  iind  t»3f  cars  drlvlnt?  uNumil 
TliP  •dMiplns*  art-  u  hliJitcr  problem  Uian 
ttuvdrojwuts  •' 

iki  tlie  reformrrs  who  wiinl  younK  peo- 
ple to  9p«'ncJ  more  tlltie  out  of  the  clnss- 
room  hflslen  to  insl.si  tliey  arr  nal  Just 
olannln*!  to  dump  Uieni  nn  the  job  mflrkrt. 
They  talk  Ifuleiid  of  ri'plnclni;  the  furivt-n- 
UoRHl  Khool  witfi  "vniiethlnK  like  a 
»chi«)i"  ihat  hrlps  ii.s  sludpnu  exp<'rtonci' 
Johs.  iipprcntli'eships,  vnlunteer  work,  nnd 
other  onl-iif-trii'-rhiKsruorn  activities  t^int 
;i(1d  to  InstL-iid  of  sutitrjici  from  thi-lr 
♦•ducjitldii 

In  tills  IdiMl  hiKh  scfifkil  ir  ti-en-HKer 
mlKht  work  in  h  tiospltnl  for  awhile  to 
le.irn  If  he  can  .slimd  ihe  siKhl  of  blmid 
tJofure  Investing  iils  fiimlly  s  sa vine's  on 

.  mfdlci»l  8Chni)l  li»;jiirf  beomiilnrt  »  parent 
he  would  learn  atxmt  amnl'.  children  by 

.  helping  to  leach  iheni  Me  would  tearn 
BljiJUt  other  rarvers  hy  trying  tni-m  ;»nd 
return  to  chijyte.s  U)  pvrferl  the  skllU  he 
dlsaivrri  they  nertl  '  llf  spirts  out  of 
tsi-nooll.  spins  back  Into  It.  Is  (irprlUtd 
rviutlly.  rinitlliues  to  hmtii-r  educ.itlon, 
itMi/  alwavs  K4't'px  .'»»!  ii/)/tf>r»j  Dfyn." 
M.I  rl a  mi  says 

Work  Study  Brnents  Seen 
.<in  the  youn*?ster  hullrt.s  hl.s  classroom 
edueatinn  nrn;;r,d  his  i(r»)win»:  uwurrness 
of  Ihc  ri'iil  wnrlrt  liisieail  of  followln)<  im 
arbitrary  formula  dI  so  many  hours  i>f 
math  and  many  hciirs  of  KriKllsh.  At 
the  same  timi-  ho  learns  imnK^  surh 
independeni'f.  faring  for  old  people  or 
.  youn«  ones.  J<nd  maybe  even  to  trust  some 
IH'ople  uver  30. 

:  "YtHfd  leflrn  tunt  If  the  tx>ss  Rives  you 
?  dirty  Joh  to  do.  U  Isn't  tjocause  he 
down't  like  you "  but  becau.'5c  hc"s  g'jt  a  , 
dirty  job  Uiat  nct'ds  dolnK."  exp]aln.s  Paul 
Mutler,  assistant  director  of  vocational 
prii>:r:ttiis  In  the  .\iinne:)p<Mis  schtKils,  It's 
that  kind  of  Ic.s.son-that  the  job  and  the 
product  are  more  importanf  ihnn  you  and 
ycur  problem.s—that  h  student  can  hardly 
expect  to  learti  In  a  schotiJ.  which  exists 
only  to  a-orry  about  him  and  his  prob- 
lems. 

Muiier  says  an  experimental  work- 
study  program  for  l^year-old  potential 
dropouts  led  to  prompt  improvements  In 
their  school  attendance,  Rrades,  and  per- 
formance on  a  "tytng-faklnK"  test.  It  led 
youngsters  with  rotten  grades  lb  discover, 
In  one  boy's  words.  *-You  know,  math  Is 


Itist  us  u^otul  u  t4Xil  its  a  hiiuinu>r  ts  " 

In  {oIloW'Up  inU'rv\ew.s  two  years  later. 
bU  {M-r  i-ent  of  the  youths  mild  thu  work* 
study  fxptTlnierit  had  helped  prrjiare 
them  to  hold  a  Jot)  Pewrr  than  10  per 
cent  of  tiic  youni;sters  In  a  control  i;roup 
ci'uld  n:inu>  any  sehwil  prok^rani  that  hud 
hel|)ed  Uieni  that  way. 

Well.  It  S'uu:ils  nlre,  hut  ttii'ri-  are  vU 
atiiclet:  parents,  teiichers,  l)UMiie,<;s.  latk.r, 
and  Ki'viTntiirnt.  tu  name  a  lew- 

Mlnne;i|M>ll.s  Is  a  k,'txMl  liilmrahiry  In 
w-hh:h  to  vlrw  the  problems  and  .sui-n'.s.s- 
es  of  Lnis  Kind  of  pruKram  s^'ii>entitendent 
Ji;hri  H  I'avis.  Jr  ,  a  mettiber  nf  Ciile- 
rtuin's  patsfl.  has  tried  to  lie  the  srhotjis 
to  the  real  world  wllh  e\perinieiil.s  (hat 
have  .illuwe,i  thoiisatiils  <if  tee;i-ii^^ers  tn 
try  thi'lr  w-inj;s  at  rverytlatii;  frt*ni  i-iin- 
stnurtKtn  .site.s  tii  t>allet  stndlns 

t'lintlni-inK  ttie  Oniipanhs 

A  program  to  plan-  >o  student.-,  on 
part'tune  codsiruetmn  jnht  reriiilnnl  emi- 
vlncinK  unldas  and  eniplnyer^  Uiat  It  wniiUl 
work,  thi-n  rLcivlncinK  the  piitiip.inles  that 
lhi?it  insurance  would  cover  the  yiun^. 
.sttTS.  then  i-nnvlnnn^  the  iiLsurance  cum- 
p;lnle^  that  it  was  all  legal,  and  then 
ridint-  hi*rd  nn  the  Imys  llKm.selvcs  at 
M'atteri'd  L'orijJl motion  .sites  It  retiiiirrd 
special  waivers  frcun  several  st.ite  and 
Fedi'ral  ai^encit-s.  it  eii.sl  more  t.*iiin  ti 
lull-tlitii'   rl,issrc(»ni  ppwrani,  and  this 

autumn  It  was  only  half  full  hccaus  jn 

NtriictlDn  'Atirk  Is  slaek  In  MinneajMilis 

Stale  laws  may  rccjulre  so  many  hours 
of  a  sutiJt'Ct  tn  each  Krarie.  I'nyslcal-cdu- 
cation  teachers  In  one  MinneatK'Jis  schocrl 
promptly  ralst-d  that  lf»!J)l  Issue  wfinn  It 
looked  like  parMlnie  work  :issUnnient<t 
of  18  students  would  cut  a  |uh  Iroin  their 
department.  ,';tate  aid  to  local  schtxil  dis- 
tricts Is  generally  ba.sed  on  the  nurnhi'r 
of  children  tn  school,  so  loc»l  officials 
may  worry  about  cuttrtii;;  their  financial 
throuts  *.f  they  let  too  many  out. 

;  C'hild-LatKir  I^ws 

Chltd-lahor  taws  rorbid  hiring  children 
under  16  to  operate  a  power  lawn  mower 
or  to  pu.sh  the  buttons  on  a  self-service 
elevator.  A  17-year-old  may  operate  a 
maclilne  gun  In  the  Marine  Corps  or  a 
lathe  In  a  shop  cl,i.ss,  hut  he  can't  uijer- 
ate  the  same  lathe  for  pay  In  a  commer- 
cial mat-hlne  shop 

Parents  often  don't  want  anythlnR 
that  seems  to  shunt  their  children  down 
a  dead-end  "vocational"  track.  Voters 
often  rate  their  .<«;hool  boards  on  the 
percentage  of  Rraduates  who  go  on  to 
colle(;e.  without  thinking;  much  tibout 
L-la.'yimatt'S  who  don't.  "About  half  of 
Ihow  rv(?  dealt  with  come  from  the  sub- 
urbs. bocau.se  they  have  ntithtnK  there 
Inr  their  dropouts."  .says  Fran  Rt-cd.  wtio 
cdunseLs  youths  In  a  MInneiiiwILs  work- 


study  prot^r.ini  for  hard  cure  droimirts 

Uiildiis  -  an-  w!iry  <it  anythliik'  that 
sin.iok.s  ul  I'hiMp  I'litld  latwir  nr  (hn-att-ns 
Id  Iruiridale  their  Jiihs  with  hew  wmipetl' 
tuts  A  survey  nl  Hit-  ni-ed  lur  people 
traineil  in  the  r.rapliic  arts  lonnd  that 
Minneaiuills  husine.ssnien  t>i'Ueved  tln'V 
needed  l.lKKi  more,  and  tlie  itnlnns  thnUKht 
thi'y  dliln't  need  any 

Sluderil.s  llieniM-lves  nia.v  see  uiit-(>f> 
.selKxil  opiMiilitnitlfs  iis  Jiisi  an  (i|ipurtimi- 
ty  III  k^el  nut  dI  .si>||i>oI  An  atteiii|ii  tu  visit 
niie  ytiiint!  man  in  Mlnneapoll.s'  hard  vki>n 
eMiisiriti-lkni  w{>iit  prokjrain  rt-vealed  itiat 
hn  hail  arriv>>(l  an  lii-tir  late  thai  niornini: 
ami  was  imw  twn  Imur.s  (iverdia-  I  rum 
luncti  Kiirh  thiii^.s  rellitnn-e  edacatiirs 
Who  say  otil-4>l'seh(j<il  leariiinK  will  rer|i;ire 
ninre  instrui'liirN  and  money  than  eUi.s.s- 
rofirn  education  ui  whl^h  utu:  tiMeI.er  can 
keep  an  eye  nn  30  •dudent.'i  at  n  time. 

That  brlnK^  ii.s  to  wnat  Sdine  teac tiers 
bluntly  call  the  IiIkIi  .schools"  ■■b.itjy-stt- 
tine  funeiion  "  u  sounds  cra,%,H,  hut  at 
rdii^lily  St  per  hour  per  child  the  ptitilie 
schtMils  are  »  hiihy-.slttlni;  har^jaln,  with 
a  k,'ymnasliin>  and  a  (.'lH.s.<;riK>m  edueatlun 
thrown  In  fur  free.  If  .ictiun  learning  or 
career  education  do<*sn't  •'keep  the  Kid.-, 
off  the  .street,  "  it  Is  likely  tn  he  unpopu- 
lar nnd  quickly  {orKultcn. 

Trarhrrs  Are  Doutilful 

Teachers  sometimes  fear  the  *hole 
out-of-school  Idea  is  a  gimmick  U)  dump 
their  2t',licnls-and  a  lot  of  teiichers— 
on  the  Joh  market.  They  also  aruue  that 
It's  hard  for  anyone  else  tn  Improve  on 
their  trled-and-true  classriKini  methods.. 

"Students  can  tearn  a  great  deal  In 
work  places,  hut  Ihey  will  lecirn  It  better 
ir  the  Ic.irnlhK  \r.l:cs  place  under  the  di- 
rection of  ;»  profe.s,slonally  (jiialtried 
teacher."  said  John  A.  Sessions,  an  AFL- 
CIO  education  official,  speakInK  agaln.st 
.some  of  .Marland's  notions  last  winter.  "I 
havf  never  attempted  to  tnllk  a  cow.  but 
I  am  vain  imuuKh  to  think  that  I  could 
develop  a  better  curriculum  on  how  to 
do  It  than  could  most  dairy  farmers" 

The  point,  thoiinh.  is  rmt  lo  produce 
school  children  who  can  milk  cows,  but 
to  turn  them  Uitn  »{row-niips  who  niay 
never  have  lo  see  a  cow  again. 

"t'm  sure  he  would  have  drnpp4>d  out." 
JeaneUe  Sweeney  says  of  a  big  and  thor- 
oughly bared  younn  man  who  was  ap- 
proaching Ihc  school-leaving  aj-e  or  16 
last  year  at  Champlain  Valley  Union  High 
School  tn  Vermont.  Mrs.  Sweeney  helps 
direct  ah  extensive  program  of  out-of- 
school  rxperlerice  for  studehis  '  there. 
"That  boy  needed  nothing  more  than 
Rood,  hard,  physical  work.  We  got  hlni 
some  on  a  dairy  farm  and  later:  at  a 
lumber  company.  And  RUess  who's  back 
In  school  this  fall?" 
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O   BOX  311 
UNiONVIlLf 
CONNECTICUT  0609S 


FOR  THE  EDUCATIOM  COMiMISSION  OF  TliE  STATES 
RESOLUTION:     FOR  A  STUDY  BILL  FOR  EXPERIENTIAL  LEARNING 


WHEREAS        the  State  Department  of  Education  of  Ohio  as  of 
September,  1973  has  redefined  the  high  school  day  for  all 
students  of  Ohio,   so  that  they  can  receive  academic  credit 
for  learning  experiences  outside  of  the  classroom; 

WrIEREAS        other  states  have  recently  instituted  similar 
breakthrough  for  the  new  experiential  learning  for  academic 
students ; 

WHEREAS  *      New  York  City  has  adopted  as  of  September,  197  3, 
a  similar  concept,  through  its  new  high  school  diploma  to 
be  issued  in  '74  for  the  first  time,  enabling  all  285,000 
NYC  public  high  school  students  to  get  academic  credit  for 
Community  Services,  as  they  provide  experiential  learning; 

WHEREAS  in  recent  years  the  concept  has  been  expanding 
without  any  attempt  to  standardize  such  community  service 
learning  experiences  into  measurable  units; 

V7KEREAS  there  is  almost  no  awareness  by  educators  generally 
that  such  units  can  indeed  be  creatively  planned  and  standard- 
ized so  as  to  be  able  to  UPGRADE  the  new  diplomas,  rather  than 
downgrade,  as  some  educators  fear  might  be  the  case  if  such  a  « 
concept  is  applied  to  all  students; 

WHEREAS        researchists  now  propose  that  there  be  iinmediately 
established  an  American  Board  of  Learning  Experiences 
(A.B.L.E.)   for  Community  Education,  with  local  "OFFICES  OF 
A.B.L.E.  STANDARDS,"  set  up  in  each  city,  to  insure  optimum 
delivery  of  needed  community  services  and  the  quality  of 
learning  possible  only  if  educators  do  creatively  develop 
A.B.L.E.  units  in  cooperation  with  students,  parents,  business 
and  community  and  government  agencies,  all  working  in  cross 
disciplinary  creative  processes ; 

WHEREAS        there  tends  to  be  much  confusion  because  there  are 
some  new  names  in  1973  for  nev/  types  of  experiential  learning 
that  can  be  confused  easily  with  the  old  ones,  such  as  Work 
Study,  Independent  Studies,  distributive  education,  even 
continuing  education,  or  internship  or  volunteers,  apprentice- 
ship —  all  operationally  delivering  outside  of  class,  learning 
experiences  for  external  school  credits. 
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WliERl':AS        the  many  names  by  which  external  school  credit 
is  called,  for  secondary  and  post  secondary  institutions, 
tends  to  obscure  the  fact  that  the  scope  for  1973  is  brand 
new  since  not  just  vocational  and  trade  school  students 
are  eligible,  but  now  also  all  academic  students  can  work 
and  learn  outside  the  school  for  pay  or  school  credit; 

WHEREAS        the  October  13,  1973  issue  of  the  National 
Observer  confirms  in  its  front-page  story  that  these  are 
brand  new  recommendations,  rather  than  old  plans,  to 
expand  experiential  learning  programs; 

WHEREAS        the  Federal  and  state  and  city  legislation  has 
not  yet  become  aware  that  this  is  a  brand  new  educational 
reform  recommended  by  educational  heavyweights,  such  as 
the  recent  major  100-page  Report  of  the  National  Association 
of  Secondary  School  Principals  nnd  the  James  S.  Coleman^ 
Report  conunissioned  by  the  President's  Advisory  Comjnission 
on  Science; 

(First  draft  with  some  additions  to  be 
included  here. ) 

WHEREAS        etc.,  etc. 

BE  IT  RESOLVED  that  there  be  immediately  established  a 
Study  Commission  to  explore  pilot  Standardiized  Community 
Service  (A.B.L.E.)  units. 
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FLASH  U  U  L  .  I,  ?:  T  T  N 
Nowe«t  L'eJ'inltioii  of  Cnrtr.nfity  i'i«l.ool.s 


 Rffective  Sc-i'te.'nber,  1973,  the  i'lalo  Efpurtiuent  of  Wucation  of  Ohio 

has  already  KEPKKirirD  ITS  PLTBLIC  MICH  yCHOOI.  DAY,  do  thtit  till  students 

can  rcL'oive  school  credit  for  cannunlty  tu»rvicea  learning.    This  trur.r.fonns 

ALL  ITS  i'CMOOLS  IHTO  HOTFIITIAL  CCMMUKITV  SCJiCOLG. 

 In  September,  1973,  also,  Hew  Vork  City  imivy^urated  ito  ovij  IJhV 

DIFLOyjV,  to  bo  Issued  first  in  June,  197^,  where  ?05,000  hi^h  school  students 
in  that  city  can  now  receive  ueadcnic  crtMlL  for  Jclivery  of  valuable  surviccc 
to  the  coiionunity ,  as  thoy  art,'  learnir^. 

 Many  school  syst.tns  arc  following  r.uit,  cr  huve  already  conducted 

sfflELllcr  pilot  ju'ogrciss,  but  none  on  any  large  scale  or  scope. 

 Thin  important  innovation  needa  ir:nif?d'iate  assiPtanee  fron^  Ccrrross.  The 

merebers  are  not  yet  awnre  that  this  is  happenitii!,  as  tliey  initiate  legisla- 
tion that  brings       ra-l!-njNITY  SCHCOLS  tha'.  still  mean  largely  what  happens 
APTO_J_^. 

>\   It  is  still  not  generally  known  that  the  National  Association  of  jjt 
ly '^J   n      Secondary  School  Principals  has  Juct  iscue-d  a  100-pase  report  on  what  they 
<yy\^A^.       7      call  ACTIOIl  lilAfUllMG,  vhlch  spells  it  out  that  every  school  systcn  oui;ht  lo 
^           encoura^;c  nuch  2_ta_3  C^MMUIIITY  SCHOOLS  (Ilote;    not  Just  the  keeping  of 

school  buildiiigs  open  after  3).    The  Haxioml  Observer,  on  October  13,  1973, 
In  its  full  frbriT  ptme  story,  indicates  that  EDUCATIDIIAL  HE/vVYWKlGhTS  are 
^  i{T^  1     if^^         increasingly  colling  for  this  exciting,  new  direction,  for  this  inportant 
••^''^        newest  definition  of  ccmnunity  schools. 

 ALL  C0NGRES5I0I,'AL  LEGISLATION  IJEEDS  TO  BE  RECONSIDERED  FCK  ilR  69,  and 

the  Senate  in  the  light  of  these  recent  developments.    It  is  hojjcd  that  now 
amendBcnts  will  reflect  these  new  educational  needs,  and  that  increaso<l 
funding  will  be  made  available  specifically,  to  this  important  "f^cadetuic  Uay" 
breakthrough  go  that,  in  particular,  youna  persons  can  inmediately  get  credit 
for  many  new  types  of  enviromentol  services  in  the  cccinmnity  that  can  better 
teach  them  nath,  science  or  art  or  nany  academic  subjects,  oven  as  our 
environmental  p^'obler.s  can  get  better  solved  with  school  assist. 


PLEASE  CHANGE  HR  69,  TITLE  IX  AMENDf-tEIIT  

ROTE  IN  THIS  EXHIiJlT  TIIAT  THE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF 
SECOriDAHY  SCHOOL  P91NCIPALS  (NA5SP)  HAS  ONLY  KECEliTLY 
FUU^Y  ENDORSED  C0^^.1UNITV  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS  DURING  THE 
ACADEraC  DAY        FOR  ALL  HIGH  SCHOOL  STUDENTS,  NOT  JUST 
IN  VOCATIONAL  OR  TRADE  SCHOOLS,    Community  schools  will 
quickly  mean  if  CONGRESS  SPECIFICALLY  SUPPORTS  THIS 
BRI':AICrHROUGH ,  TliAT  9  to  3  educational  cer/ices  for  the  • 
coininunity  —  not  Just  "after-school  progruns  —  will 
veld  schools  to  corocunity. 
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The  Division  of  Education  of  the  California  Catholic  Conference  is 
responsible  for  the  coordination  of  various  educational  programs  for  students 
in  the  nine  Catholic  school  systems  of  California  (i.  e. ,  the  770  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  operated  by  the  Archdioceses  of  Los  Angeles  and 
San  Francisco  and  the  Dioceses  of  Fresno,  Monterey,  Oakland,  Sacramento, 
San  Diego,  Santa  Rosa,  and  Stockton).   One  of  the  Division's  areas  of 
responsibility  is  that  of  assisting  Catholic  school  personnel  in  obtaining 
needed  educational  services  for  eligible  students  under  programs  authorized 
by  Congress  and  administered  by  local  public  school  districts. 

The  Bilingual  Education  Act  (Title  VII,  ESEA)  has  been  a  laudatory 
effort  on  the  part  o(  Congress  to  meet  the  special  educational  needs  of  children 
who  have  limited  English  speaking  ability,  who  eome  from  environments 
where  the  dominant  language  is  one  other  than  English,  and  who  eome  from 
low  Income  families.   The  need  for  bilingual  education  services  is  particularly 
acute  in  California  where  16%  of  the  public  school  student  population  and  21% 
of  the  Catholic  school  student  population  are  Spanish  surnamed  youngsters. 

It  is  to  these  unmet  needs  of  eligible  nonpublic  school  students  that  we 
respectfully  call  your  attention. 

Currently  in  operation  in  California  arc  some  CO  Title  VII  Bilingual 
Education  projects  whose  combined  annual  budgets  amount  to  10  million 
dollars.    These  projects,  administered  by  local  educational  agencies,  provide 
bilingual  services  to  some  20,  OQO  California  youngsters. 
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Our  investigation  of  these  California  projects  indicates  that  there  may 
be  some  failure  on  the  part  of  local  educational  agencies  and/or  the  U.  S. 
Office  of  Education  to  make  provisions  for  the  participation  of  eligible  children 
attending  nonprofit  private  schools  in  ESEA  Title  VII  programs.   We  use 
the  words  "may  be"  because  we  have  experienced  some  difficulty  in  obtaining 
specific  information  regarding  nonpublic  school  student  participation  from 
the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  and  local  educational  agencies. 

From  the  information  we  have  received,  however,  the  picture  looks 


a)  Only  one  out  of  every  ten  California  projects  provide 
bilingual  services  to  nonpublic  school  students. 

b)  While  10%  of  California's  Spanish  surnamed  students 
are  enrolled  in  Catholic  elementary  and  secondary 
schools,  only  2%  of  Title  VII  project  participants  are 
nonpublic  school  students. 

c)  While  2%  of  the  State's  Title  VII  project  participants  are 
nonpublic  school  students,  only  V'/c  of  the  State's  ESEA 
Title  VII  federal  funds  are  expended  on  services  for  these 
students. 


From  these  figures,  and  after  consultation  with  many  of  our  local  school 
administrator.s,  we  have  concluded  and  wish  to  point  out  that  o.  serious  problem 
appears  to  exist  in  the  matter  of  extending  bilingual  education  .services  to 
eligible  nonpublic  school  students. 

It  is  our  opinion  that  the  problem  is  an  administrative  one  and  centers 
around  three  issues. 


like  this: 
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1)  local  needs  assessment  activities  which  overlook  the 
needs  of  potential  project  participants  in  attendance 
at  nonpublic  schools 

2)  local  project  planning  activities  which  fail  to  involve 
persons  knowledgeable  about  nonpublic  school  students 

3)  federal  grant  approval  processes  which  inadequately 
monitor  ihe  assurances  of  local  educaiioncii  agencies 
regarding  the  provisions  for  participation  of  nonpublic 
school  students. 


In  order  to  remedy  the  problem,  we  respectfully  suggest  that  the  Sub- 
committee consider  some  minor  changes  in  the  Bilingual  Education  Act — 
changes  which  we  believe  will  help  direct  the  federal  benefits  to  some  students 
who  are  in  need  and  have  been  overlooked  or  "short-changed"  in  the  past 
four  years .  . 


1)  We  suggest  that,  as  in  other  Titles  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act,  local  educational  agencies 
be  advised  to  involve  people  knowledgeable  about  the 
needs  of  children  attending  nonprofit  private  schools  in 
ESEA  Title  VII  needs  assessment  and  program  planning 
activities.   We  suggest  that  this  involvement  be  incorporated 
into  assurances  given  by  the  local  educational  agency. 

2)  We  suggest  that  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  more 
adequately  investigate  the  nonpublic  school  student 
assurances  given  by  local  educational  agencies  prior 
to  the  issuance  of  federal  graitis. 

3)  Above  all,  we  respectfully  ask  that  language  be  inserted 
ill  the  law  to  raise  the  quality  of  service  to  eligible  non- 
public school  students  above  its  present  state  of  tokenism. 
We  suggest  that  local  educational  agencies  be  required 

to  make  provision  for  the  effective  participation  of  nonpublic 
school  students  on  an  equitable  basis  consistent  with 
their  numbers  and  with  their  educational  needs. 


•  On  behalf  of  California's  Catholic  school  students  arid  their  parents, 
ws  wish  to  express  thanks  to  il.e  Subcommittee  for  your  concern  for  nonpublic 
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school  students  in  programs  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  and  for  the  opportunity  to  comment  on  federal  educational  programs 
in  the  State  of  California. 
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Statement  of 

Edward  R.  D'Alessio.  Ph.D. 
Director 

Division  of  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
United  States  Catholic  Conference 

Submitted  to  the 
Subcommittee  on  Education 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
United  States  Senate 

Wednesday.  October  10.  1973 
10:00  a.m. 
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Title  I 

The  Catholic  school  community  strongly  endorses  the  extension-of 
Title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act.    Thousands  of 
educationally  disadvantaged  youngsters  in  nonpublic  schools  across  the 
country  have  been  assisted  through  special  educational  services  provided 
by  this  Title.    Although  Catholic  schools  have  experienced  some  serious 
problems  with  several  areas  of  this  legislation,  Title  I  is  a  proper 
instrument  for  this  nation  to  provide  for  the  needs  of  educationally 
disadvantaged  children. 

On  the  basis  of  our  experiences , in  attempting  to  facilitate  the 
implementation  of  Title  I  on  the  national  level  and  tntouyh  brcad-uased 
consultation  with  a  representative  group  of  Catholic  school  diocesan  and 
state  level  administrators*  who  are  attempting  to  facilitate  this 
participation  at  the  local  and  state  levels,  we  have  identified'several 
problem  areas  concerning  the  effective  participation  on  an  equitable  basis 
of  nonpublic  school  children  and  teachers  in  this  Title. 

The  general  consensus  of  these  administrators  is  that  significant 
progress  has  been  made  during  the  past  seven  years  toward  ensuring  that 
eligible  nonpublic  school  children  and  teachers  participate  equitably 
in  the  educational  services  provided  by  Title  I.    These  administrators 
feel,  however,  that  despite  its  effectiveness  and  despite  significant 
progress,  much  improvement  remains  before  eligible  children  attending 
nonpublic  schools  can  effectively  participate  on  an  equitable  basis 
in  Title  I. 
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The  problems  identified  focused  on  the  following  general  areas.' 

1.  Involvement  in  the  Total  Planning  Process 

2.  Comparability  of  Services 

3.  Comparability  of  Expenditures 

Involveiiient  in  the  Planning  Process 

The  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  is  founded  upon  the 
"child  benefit"  theory  that  all  eligible  children,  regardless  of  where  they 
attend  school,  may  receive  special  educational  services  to  meet  their 
needs.    The  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  is  also  founded  upon 
the  concept  of  mutual  cooperation  and  collaboration  between  public  and 
nonpublic  educators  working  in  partnership  to  help  overcome  the  educational 
deprivation  of  disadvantaged  children.    The  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act,  moreover,  has  been  the  strongest  compelling  force  yet  to 
joint  collaboration  between  both  sectors  of  education  for  attaining 
nationally  specified  objectives.    Catholic  school  administrators  strongly 
feel  that  an  essential  aspect  of  insuring  equitable  participation  in  Title  I 
programs  is  the  involvement  of  appropriate  nonpublic  school  officials  in 
the  total  planning  process.    We  define  the  total  planning  process  as 
including  the  following  activities. 

1.  Determination  of  Target  Areas 

2.  Identification  of  Target  Population 

3.  Participation  in  Needs  Assessment 

4.  Selection  of  Eligible  Children 

5.  Consultation  in  Program  Uesign 

6.  Involvement  in  Program  Evaluation 
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If  nonpublic  school  officials  al  any  level  (state,  local,  school) 
are  excluded  from  any  stage  of  this  planning  process,  it  is  probable 
that  inequitable  treatment  will  result.    Where  participation  is  poor, 
it  can  nearly  always  be  traced  to  a  lack  of  involvement  in  one  or  all 
phases  of  the  plannitjg  process.    Catholic  school  administrators  feel  that 
there  is  a  definite  correlation  between  involvement  in  program  planning 
and  equitability  in  actual  participation. 

In  varying  dttyrees,  appropriate  nonpublic  school  administrators  find 
themselves  invited  by  public  school  officials  to  cooperate  and  collaborate 
in  th«  planning  of  Title  I  programs.    This  mutual  cooperation  and  collaboration 
between  both  sectors  of  education  occurs  within  parameters  established 
by  the  public  sector;  it  is  they  who  determine  at  what  stage  of  the  planning 
process  they  will  seek  the  involvement  of  nonpublic  school  representatives. 
Hence,  nonpublic  school  administrators  find  themselves  included  in  certain 
aspects  of  the  planning  and  excluded  from  other  aspects,  depending  upon 
the  decision  of  the  public  school  offiuials.    The  degree  to  which  nonpublic 
school  administrators  are  involved  in  the  total  planning  process  cannot 
definitely  and  accurately  be  measured. 

Catholic  school  administrators  have  expressed  strong  dissatisfaction 
with  the  level  of  consultation  and  participation  in  the  total  planning 
process.    They  concluded  that  although  there  is  apparent  involvement  in 
many  cases  of  appropriate  representatives  of  nonpublic  schools  in  the 
planning  of  Title  I.  programs,  this  involvement  is  ineffective  and  largely 
pro  forma  in  many  instances. 
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Comparability  of  Services 

Are  the  special  educational  services  for  eligible  nonpublic 
school  children  comparable  to  those  services  rendered  eligible  public 
school  children?    Many  Catholic  school  administrators  identify  one  important 
stage  of  the  planning  process^-participation  in  the  needs  assessment— from 
which  many  nonpublic  school  administrators  are  excluded.    These  administrators 
feel  that  public  school  officials  have  a  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  needs 
of  nonpublic  school  students;  consequently,  Title  I  programs  are  frequently 
not  suited  to  meet  the  needs  of  nonpublic  school  children.  Persons 
knowledgeable  of  these  needs  ought  to  be  involved  in  assessment  in  the 
planning  process.    In  cases  where  nonpublic  school  administrators  were 
involved  in  needs  assessment,  programs  were  designed  to  meet  such  needs. 
Programs  can  never  be  comparable  in  scope  and  quality  if  they  are  designed 
in  a  vacuum,  or  for  a  group  of  children  without  consulting  persons 
responsible  for  and  knowledgeable  of  the  needs  of  such  children. 

Comparability  of  scope  and  quality  also  includes  evaluating  the 
delivery  of  services,  that  is,  where  was  the  service  delivered,  how  was 
the  service  rendered  and  by  whom?    There  are  many  delivery  systems  for 
services  to  nonpublic  school  children;  for  e.xample,  oublic  school  teachers 
teach  special  classes  in  nonpublic  schools,  nonpublic  school  children 
attend  special  classes  in  public  schools  during  the  regular  school  day, 
and  nonpublic  school  children  attend  special  classes  in  the  public  school 
after  regular  school  hours  and  on  Saturday  morning.    The  least  effective 
and  clearly  incomparable  in  scope,  quality  and  opportunity  for  effective 
participation  on  an  equitable  basis  is  the  after  regular  hours  or 
Saturday  morning  approach.    Catholic  school  administrators  feel  that  one 
consideration  overrides  all  others  in  deterrni.ning  where  and  how 
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the  nonpublic  school  children  should  be  served;  the  effectiveness  of  the 
program. 

Other  measures  of  comparability  are  the  assignment  of  teacher-aides 
for  Title  I  activities  conducted  and  supervised  by  Title  I  teachers. 
Many  Catholic  school  administrators  report  that  in  certain  Title  I 
programs  conducted  and  supervised  by  Title  I  teachers,  the  public  school 
assigns  teacher-afdes  to  assist  the  Title  I  programs  in  the  public  schools, 
but  that  no  teacher-aides  are  assigned  to  assist  similar  Title  I  programs 
for  nonpublic  school  children,  even  when  requested. 

Comparability  of  Expenditure 

Measuring  comparability  of  service  vis-a-vis  comparability  of  per 
pupil  expenditure  shows  a  wide  disparity  among  states  and  even  within 
states.    Some  Catholic  school  administrators  feel  that  a  "comparable 
or  equitable"  amount  of  their  school  district's  Title  I  funds  are  not 
allocated  to  provide  services  to  nonpublic  school  children.    ESEA  legislation 
suggests  an  "ideal"  per  pupil  expenditure  for  Title  I  services--one-hal f ■ 
of  the  local  educational  agency's  normal  per  pupil  expenditure.  In 
some  states,  the  state  educational  agency  has  established  a  per  pupil 
expenditure  for  ESEA  programs,  while  in  other  states  there  is  no  established 
policy  or  per  pupil  C05t--it  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  local 
educational  agency.    In  many  such  local  educational  anencieb,  moreover, 
there  are  disparities  of  per  pupil  expenditures  for  public  scnool  programs 
and  nonpublic  school  programs.    One  large  city  school  district  expends 
$400  per  pupil  for  Title  I  services  for  public  school  children;  that  is, 
one-half  of  the  local  educational  agency's  normal  per  pupil  cost;  while  for 
services  to  nonpublic  school  children,  the  same  district  allocates  $233 
per  eligible  pupil  which  supposedly  is  one-half  of  the  .nonpubl ic  school 
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per  pupil  expenditure.    Is  this  comparability  of  scope,  quality  and 
opportunity  to  participate?    We  realize  that  there  is  no  requirement  that 
a  certain  amount  or  percentage  of  money  must  be  spent  on  each  nonpublic 
school  child— or  for  that  matter,  on  a  public  school  child--ngr  is  there 
any  formula  or  device  as  to  the  number  or  percentage  of  children  who  must 
be  served.    However,  the  per  pupil  expenditure  is  an  indicator  of  comparability 
of  scope,  quality  and  opportunity. 

Convergence  of  these  types  of  problems  at  the  local  level  combined 
with  various  indigenous  administrative  problems  often  results  in  a  lack  of 
genuine  opportunities  for  eligible  nonpublic  school  student  participation. 


Catholic  school  administrators  strongly  support  the  extension  and 
amendment  of  ESEA  Title  I.    Their  rating  of  Title  I  programs  ranges  from 


state  constitutions  or  interpretations  thereof,  rapport  with  the 
state  ov  local  educational  agency,  degree  of  involvement  in  the  planning 
process,  and  comparability  of  services  and  expenditure  and  others.  In 
providing  effective  participation  on  an  equitable  basis  to  eligible  children 
in  nonpublic  schools.  Title  I  cannot  be  supported  wholeheartedly. 
Basically,  the  Catholic  school  community  feels  that  Title  I  is  rendering  a 
worthwhile  service  to  nonpublic  school  children,  but  there  is  much  room 
for  Improvement  before  the  full  intent  of  Title  I  is  realized. 

Reasons  for  inequitable  participation  of  nonpublic  school  students 
in  Title  I  programs  follow. 

1.    Catholic  school  administrators  In  some  areas  of  the  country 


Summary 


excellent  to  poor  depending  upon  a  variety  of  factors:  restrictive 


are  not  involved  In  the  total  planning  process. 
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2.  Programs  for  Catholic  school  children  and  teachers  in  some 
areas  of  the  country  are  not  comparable  in  quality,  scope 

and  opportunity  for  participation  to  programs  for  public  school 
children. 

3.  Programs  for.  Catholic  school  children  and  teachers  in  some 
areas  of  the  country  are  not  comparable  in  per  pupil 
expenditure  to  the  per  pupil  expenditure  for  public  school  children. 

4.  Local  educational  agencies  in  many  areas  of  the  country  have 
been  ineffective  in  assuring  that  Catholic  school  children  are 
receiving  equitable  benefits  under  Title  I. 

Recommend a  tion 

The  United  States  Catholic  Conference  makes  the  following  reconmenda tion 
to  insure  equitable  participation  of  eligible  nonpublic  school  children 
and  teachers  in  ESEA  Title  I  programs. 

A  bypass  provision  must  be  added  to  Title  I  which  will  provide  the 
federal  government  with  the  necessary  mechanism  to  remedy  a  situation 
which  cannot  be  resolved  locally.    If  the  state  educational  agency 
or  local  educational  agency  is  either  unable  or  unwilling  to  provide 
services  to  nonpublic  school  children  and  teachers  on  an  equitable  basis, 
the  law  should  grant  the  federal  government  the  necessary  bypass  authority 
to  provide  those  services  directly  or  through  some  intermediary  agency'. 
An  example  of  a  provision  that  would  accomplish  this  objective  is  the 
bypass  language  incorporated  in  Section  132  (b)(1),  132  (b)(2),  and 
132  (b)(3)  of  H.R.  69  as  approved  recently  by  the  General  Subconmi ttee 
on  Education  of  the  United  States  House  of  Representatives. 
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The  1972  and  1973  Reports  of  the  National  Advisory  Council  on 
the  Education  of  Disadvantaged  Children  have  recommended  the  addition  of 
a  bypass  provision  to  Title  I.    The  National  Advisory  Council  has 
also  made  a  number  of  proposals  for  administrative  changes  to  ensure  the 
effective  participation  on  an  equitable  basis  of  nonpublic  school  children 
in  programs  under  this  Title.    We  concur  with  these  recommendations. 
Pertinent  sections  of  these  reports  have'  been  submitted  for  inclusion  in 
the  Record. 
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Title  11 


The  U.  S.  Oitholie  Cotiferonce  strongly  supports  the  cxtention  of 


Title  II  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondiiry  Kducjitlon  Act. 


The  purpose  of  this  Title  is  to  provide  school  library  resources, 
textbooks  and  other  instructional  materials  for  the  use  of  children  and 
tei^chers  in  public  and  nonpublic  elementary  nm\  secondary  schools.  Since 
its  inception  in  19(>5  this  Title,  more  than  any  other  Title  of  the  Act,  has 
made  provision  for  the  equitable  participation  of  nonpublic  children  and 
teachers.    The  average  rate  of  participation  of  nonpublic  school  children 
since  19G5  has  been  96,5  percent  of  those  eligible.    Ninety-three  percent 
of  the  132  Catholic  dioceses  surveyed  by  the  Harvard  Graduate  School  of 
Education  study  of  The  Effects  of  Revenue  Sharing  and  Block  Grants  on 
Education  in  1970  rated  the  educational  impact  of  Title  II  as  ''excellent"  or 
"good,"  higher  thjin  either  Titles  I  or  lU. 

Title  n  has  been  a  positive  eatalyst  both  for  the  establishment  of  libraries 
in  nonpublic  schools  as  well  as  for  upgrading  the  quality  of  library  resources 
available  to  children  in  these  schools.   The  Director  of  School  Libraries, 
Archdiocese  of  Philadelphia,  has  appeared  on  behalf  of  the  Catholic  Library 
Association  before  the  General  Subcommittee  on  Education  of  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives  earlier  this  year. 
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Her  testimony  stressed  that  in  the  Archdioeese  of  Philadelphia,  10(5 
schools  reloeiited  their  libraries  in  larger  quarters.    In  sonic  instances, 
these  new  quarters  were  built  by  the  parents  themselves.    Since  ll)(i(),  2()9 
new  libraries  have  been  established  in  ihv  dioecse;  these  are  especially 
appreciated  in  the  very  poor  urban  schools  of  Philadelphia  tuid  Chester  County. 
The  "comparable  efforts"  in  these  areas  are  often  acts  of  real  sacrifice 
and  valor. 

In  the  secondary  schools  of  the  Archdiocese  of  I^hiladelphia.  Title  11 
has  strengthened  the  scholastic  program  by  milking  it  possible  to  meet  the 
need.s  of  the  non- reader — by  adding  books  of  high  interest  tmd  low  reading 
level  to  libraries,  especially  those  in  the  city's  urban  schools.  Progress 
has  been  made  by  this  program,  but  the  task  has  just  begim.  Children  are 
reading,  but  books  are  limited  and  books  are  still  the  essence  of  a  reading 
program.  . 

U".  S.  Catholic  Conference  endorses  the  adequate  funding  of  'J'itle  {I. 
It  is  estimated  that  if  this  Title  were  funded  at  $90  million  for  FY  1973.  over 
48  million  elementary  and  secondary  school  students  would  benefit  at  an 
average  expenditure  of  $1.86  per  student.   About  sixty-five  percent  of  the 
school  districts  that  participate  in  this  program  report  continuing  insufficient 
school  library  resources.    About  $8.  3  million  or  9.2  percent  of  the  funds 
requested  for  FY  1973  would  be  expended  for.  eligible  items  for  use  by  teachers 
and  students  in  nonprofit  schools.  According  to  a  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  estimate, 
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such  an  expenditure  would  result  in  an  increase  of  2.5  million  library 
resources  and  related  materials  in  the  nation's  nonpublic  schools.  This 
expenditure  or  an  increased  expenditure  would  meet  a  woU-demonstrated 
need. 
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Title  III 


Kroin  thu  incuption  of  Title  lU  of  thu  I£lLMnent:iry  luid  Secondary  Education 
Act,  nonpublic  SL-hool  children  anil  teiichers  h:ivc  not  sluircd  c(iuit:ibly  in  its 
benefits  and  we  have  consistently  registered  our  complaints  to  the  U.  cXfice 
ot  fcJducation,  the  President's  National  Advisory  Council  on  Supplementary  Centers 
and  Services  and  to  Congress, 

in  the  1970  Harvard  study  mentioned  eiu'lier,  the  educational  impact 
of  Title  III  was  cruiractcri/*ed  as  "poor"  by  over  nali  of  tiio  111  ciiocescs  that 
responded  to  this  item.    Thirty-nine  percent  judged  the  educational  impact  of 
this  Title  "good"  and  five  percent,  "excellent.  "  This  data  reflects  the  attitude 
of  the  Catholic  school  superintendents  toward  Title  III. 

Kcalizing  the  lack  of  equitable  participation  of  nonpublic  school  cliildren 
and  teachers  in  Title  III,  the  U.  S.  Catholic  Conference  independently  surveyed 
Catholic  scliool  superintendents  to  obtain  direction  concerning  our  posture 
toward  this  Title.    .♦Vlmost  77%  of  129  (7:K39%  of  total)  respondents  stated  that 
Title  III  should  be  strengthened  to  provide  for  effective  participation  on  an 
equitable  basis  for  nonpublic  school  children  and  teachers.   Twelve  percent 
stated  that  Title  III  should  be  dropped  outright. 

Most  of  these  Catholic  school  superintendents  felt  that  the  general 
concept*  of  educational  innovation,  creativity  and  exfjerimentation  was  given 
a  forward  :md  positive  thrust  by  Title  III.    However,  the  anticipated  benefits 
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of  this  Title  in  terms  of  nonpublic  school  children  ami  teachers  never 
materialized.    Catholic  school  superintendents  felt  that,  although  the 
intent  of  the  legislation  is  sounM.  it  has  not  bfcn  successfully  administered 
by  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  the  state  educational  agencies  or  the 
local  educational  agencies  to  provide  effective  and  equitable  participation 
of  nonpublic  school  children  and  teachers. 

That  nonpublic  school  children  and  teachers  are  not  participating 
equitably  in  Title  III  can  readily  be  attested.    Father  Charles  Pat,rirl; 
Ivafcrty,  0,S.  A. ,  has  completed  a  study  commissioned  by  the  President's 
National  Advisory  Council  on  Supplementary  Centers  and  Services  in  1972 
to  assess  the  involvement  of  nonpublic  school  children  in  this  Title. 

Father  Lafcrty's  study  supports  t^^'o  conclusions  which  nonpublic 
school  educators  have  been  aware  of; 

1.  that  the  level  of  participation  by  nonpublic  school 
.  children  is  most  inadequate,  and 

2.  that  proper  participation  by  nonpublic  school  personnel 
in  the  total  planning  process  is  almost  non-existent. 

The  following  statistics  from  Father  Lafcrty's  study  support  these 
conclusions. 

1.     In  21.  8%  of  the  projects  surveyed,  project  directors 
"themselves"  indicated  that  nonpublic  school  children 
were  not  being  treated  equitably. 
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2.  In  22,  S'^i  of  the  jirojects  surveyed,  project  directors 
indicated  that  nonpiibiic  school  children  were  not  being 
treate({  equitiibly  beetiuse  of  extenuating  eircunistanees. 

a.  37%  -  no  nonpublic  school  in  area  served 

b.  20'<{  -  restrictive  type  of  project 

c.  4'f  -  state  constitutional  restriction 

d.  22'{  -  projects  designed  only  for  public 

school  children 

e.  17%  -  little  or  no  interest  on  the  part  of 

nonpublic  school  officials 

3.  IH^l  of  nonpublic  school  administrators  surveyed 
indicated  that  they  were  not  consulted  in  the  determination 
of  needs  for  project  participants. 

4.  78%  of  nonpublic  school  administrators  surveyed 
indicated  that  they  were  not  in  any  way  involved 
in  project  phmning. 

5*     89'?,  of  nonpublic  school  administrators  surveyed 
indicated  that  they  were  not  involved  in  the  program 
design  of  the  projects. 

That  Congress  intended  to  provide  for  effective  participation  on  an  equitable 
basis  for  nonpublic  school  children  and  teachers  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the 
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law  was  amended  in  19 GO  to  provide  a  bypass  provision  Section  307  (f)  (1). 
This  provision  does  assure  equitable  partieipation  but  the  U.  S.  Commissioner 
of  Education  has  been  extremely  reluctant  to  invoke  it. 

The  experience  of  Catholic  school  administrators  in  Missouri,  illustrates 
the  Commissioner's  reluctance  to  implement  his  legislative  authority  and 
responsibility  for  assuring  justice  and  equity  for  nonpublic  school  children  and 
teachers.    The  Title  III  bypass  was  first  invoked  in  Missouri  in  October,  1972, 
after  a  lengthy  history  of  reluctance.    It  was  not  implementetl  until  February 
of  this  year  more  Ihnn  three  months  later  and  al  the  midpoint  of  the  school  year. 

At  [)  re  sent.  Title  III  projects  must  be  held  on  public  promises  whenever 
priieticable.    We  feel  that  one  consideration  should  override  all  others  in 
determining  where  and  how  children  should  be  served:  the  effectiveness  of  the 
program.    Adequate  provision  for  this  has  been  made  in  both  KSKA  Title  I 
and  the  Emergency  School  Aid  Act.    If  it  is  more  benefieiai  to  the  nonpublic 
school  children  to  provide  the  services  on  public  school  premises,  then 
that  ought  to  be  the  determining  factor.    Conversely,  if  it  is  more  beneficial 
to  such  children  to  provide  those  services  on  the  private  school  premises, 
then  that  is  where  they  should  be  provided,  so  long  as  the  administrative 
control  rmd  supervision  of  the  program  remain  with  public  school  officials. 

We  have  outlined  several  problems  relating  to  the  partieipation  of  nonpublic 
school  children  in  programs  under  Title  III.    We  view  these  problems  as 
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primarily  administrative  in  nature  at  the  level  of  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education 
as  well  as  at  the  state  Jind  local  educational  agency  levels.  Although  this 
legislation  has  been  written  and  revised  with  the  participation  of  nonpublic 
school  children  clearly  indicated,  we  feel  that  the  intent  of  the  Congress  in 
this  regard  has  not  been  fully  implemented.   We  have  no  legislative  recommen 
dations  for  this  Title  but  if  the  Subcommittee  has  any  proposals  to  remedy 
these  problems,  we  would  be  pleased  to  work  with  you. 

Father  Laferty's  study  has  been  submitted  for  inclusion  in  the  Record. 
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Title  V-II 


The  Bilingual  Education  Act,  Title  VTl,  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act,  is  the  weakest  of  all  Titles  of  this  legislation 
in  providing  effective  participation  on  an  equitable  basis  to  eligible 
children  in  nonpublic  schools. 

According  to  information  obtained  from  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education, 
there  are  213  currently  funded  bilingual  education  programs  supported 
under  Title  V^II.    One  hundred  seventy-eight  of  these  programs  serve 
105,  708  public  school  children  exclusively;  35  additional  programs 
include  participation  by  3,755  children  who  attend  nonpublic  schools. 

In  making  application  for  a  project  grant  under  Title  VII  —  Section 
705  (a). (8)  provides  "that  the  applicant  will  utilize  in  programs  assisted 
pursuant  to  this  Title  the  assistance  of  persons  w  ith  expertise  in  the 
educational  problems  of  children  of  limited  English-speaking  ability  and 
make  optimum  use  in  such  programs  of  the  cultural  and  educational 
resources  of  the  area  to  be  served;  and  for  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph, 
the  term  'cultural  and  educational  resources'  includes  state  education 
agencies,  institutions  of  higher  education,  nonprofit  private  schools, 
public  and  nonprofit  private  agencies  such  as  libraries,  museums,  musical 
and  artistic  organizations,  educational  radio  and  television  and  other 
cultural  and  educational  resources." 
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Section  705  (b)  states;  •'Applicutions  for  grants  under  title  may 
be  approved  by  the  Commissioner  only  if  —  (3)  the  Commissioner  determines 
(A)  that  the  proj^rani  will  utilize  the  best  available  talents  and  resources 
iind  will  substiintially  increase  the. educational  opportunities  for  children 
of  limited  English-speaking  ability  in  the  area  to  be  served  by  the  applicant, 
and  (B)  that,  to  the  extent  consistent  with  the  number  of  children  enrolled 
in  nonprofit  private  schools  in  the  area  to  be  served  whose  educational 
needs  are  of  the  type  which  this  program  is  intended  to  meet,  provision 
has  been  made  for  participation  of  such  children.  " 

Nonpublic  school  officials,  therefore,  are  to  be  involved  in  the 
planning  of  Title  VII  projects;  the  participation  of  eligible  nonpublic  school 
children  is  to  be  provided  for  by  the  local  educational  agency. 

The  Title  VII  grant  application  submitted  by  the  local  educational 
agency  to  the  U.  S,  Office  of  Education  requests  pupil  population  data.  The 
following  information  is  requested  by  the  Office  of  Education  on  the  grant 
application: 

1.  Total  local  educational  agency  enrollment  (both  public 
find  nonpublic  school). 

2.  Number  of  children  in  local  educational  agency  whose 
dominant  language  is  NOT  English  (both  public  and 
nonpublic  school). 

3.  Enrollment  of  project  area  (both  public  and  nonpublic  school). 
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4,  Number  of  cliiUlren  in  project  area  whose  dominmit 
language  is  NOT  English  (both  public  and  nonpublic 
schooh. 

5.  Number  of  children  in  project  area  whose  dominant 
language  is  NOT  English  who  would  participate  in 
project  (both  public  and  nonpublic  school). 

(j.     Number  of  children  in  project  area  whose  dominant 

language  IS  English  who  would  participate  in  the 

project  (both  public  and  nonpublic  school). 
7.    Total  number  of  children  in  project  area  who  would 

participate  in  project  (both  public  and  nonpublic 

school). 

Title  VII  provides  that  the  Commicsioner  may  approve  a  grant  only  if 
provision  has  been  made  for  the  participation  of  eligible  nonpublic  school 
children  and  teachers.    (Section  705  (b)  (3)  (B)  ) 

In  analyzing  and  evaluating  the  213  applications  approved  for  project 
grants  under  Title  VTI  —  one  hundred  and  seventy-eight  applications  do  not 
have  complete  pupil  population  data.    Lacking  on  these  applications  are  the 
data  requested  relative  to  the  nonpublic  schools.    Clearly,  this  is  an  indication 
that  nonpublic  school  officials  were  not  involved  in  the  planning  of  the  projects 
iuid  that  the  local  educational  agency  had  no  intention  of  providing  for  the 
participation  of  such  nonpublic  school  children. 
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Why  doos  the  I'.  S.  orfiee  of  Ktlueution  accept  unci  approve  project 
applications  which  have  incomplete  data,  which  give  every  indication  that 
the  total  "cultural  and  educational"  resources  of  the  area  to  be  served  were 
NOT  involved  in  the  planning  of  the  project  and  which  DO  NOT  make  provision 
for  participation  of  nonpublic  school  children  according  to  the  "extent 
consistent"  provision  (Section  705  (b)  (3)  (B)  )  of  the  legislation? 

We  feel  there  has  been  obvious  circumventing  of  specific  provisions 
of  Title  VII  on  the  part  of  the  local  educational  agencies  and  negligence 
on  the  part  of  the  Office  of  Education  in  enforcing  compliance  to  all  pro- 
visions of  this  Title.    Clearly,  the  intent  of  Congress  to  provide  for  the 
effective  participation  on  an  equitable  basis  of  eligible  nonpublic  school 
children  and  teachers  in  Title  VII  projects  has  neither  been  seriously 
implemented  by  the  local  educational  agencies,  nor  reasonably  protected 
by  the  Office  of  Education. 

Recommendations: 

We  are  requesting  that  Congressional  action  be  taken  to  relieve 
this  indifference  and  disregard  for  eligible  nonpublic  school  children  and 
the  resulting  injustice.   We  recommend  the  following  changes  in  Title  VII 
legislation. 

1.    The  law  should  specify  that  the  participation  of 


eligible  nonpublic  school  children  arid  teachers 


in  Title  VII  projects  be  on  an  equitable  basis. 


2.    The  law  shouUl  specify  llvAt  ;ipi>ropr\ivie  nonpublic 


ment  and  implementation  of  Title  VTI  projects. 
3.    The  Commissioner  of  Education  should  be  required 
to  make  an  annual  accounting  to  the  appropriate 
Committees  of  the  Congress  on  the  use  of  Title  VU 
funds,  and  this  accounting  should  include  a  separate 
statement  of  th(?  extent  of  participation  of  eligible 
nonpublic  school  children  in  projects  funded  by 
this  Title  and  of  the  amount  of  funds  expended  on 
such  children. 


school  officials  participate  in  the  planning,  establish- 
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Title  Vlll 


Title  VIW  of  the  Elementary  tind  Socondjiry  Kduciition  Act.  in  addition 
to  dealing  with  the  tieneral  Provisions  of  the  At;t,  also  includes  provisions 
for  Dropout  Prevention  Projects  (Section  807)  and  Grants  for  Demonstration 
Projects  of  Improved  School  Nutrition  ;md  Health  Services  for  Children  from 
Low-Income  Families  (Section  808).   Both  of  these  programs  arc  demon- 
stration ty\)c  projects. 

There  arc  no  statuatory  limitations  prohibiting  nonpublic  school  students 
from  participating  in  dropout  prevention  projects;  there  has  been  a  lack  of 
administrative  implementation  at  the  federal  level.   Section  807  of  this 
Title  should  be  amended  to  provide  for  effective  participation  on  an  equitable 
basis  of  students  attending  nonpublic  schools  in  such  projects. 

Section  808  (a)  of  this  Title  provides  for  making  grants  to  "local 
educational  agencies  and,  where  appropriate,  nonprofit  private  educational 
organizations,  to  support  demonstration  projects  designed  to  improve 
nutrition  and  health  services  in  public  and  private  schools  serving  areas  with 
high  concentration  of  children  from  tow-income  families. "  Like  Section  807 
of  Title  VIII,  Section  808,  too,  should  be  amended  to  provide  for  effective 
participation  on  an  equitable  basis  of  students  attending  nonpublic  schools 
in  such  projects. 
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Kedenii  Government  Hcsponsibilitios 

On  several  occasions  in  testimony  before  this  anci  othtT  Con^^ressional 
Committees,  we  have  rccommencled  the  appointriicnl  of  a  policy  level  nonpul)lic 
school  official  in  the  I).  S.  ofUcv  of  Education.    A  similar  recommendation 
was  made  by  the  President's  Panel  on  Nonpublic  Education  in  its  Prcliminiu-y 
Report  in  1971,    This  recommendation  was  essentially  repeated  in  the  Panel's 
final  report,  Nonpublic  Education  and  the  Public  Good,  issued  in  1972  wliieh 
stated  that  "one  of  the  panel's  first  recommendations  called  for  creation  of 
a  new  structure  within  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  to  deal  directly  with  non- 
public schools  i\nd  to  make  effective  recommendations  to  top  officials  in  the 
Department  of  lloalth,  Kdueation  and  Welfare."  The  recommendation  has 
also  been  made  In  the  1973  Kfjport  of  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  the 
Education  of  l)is«idvantaKed  Children.    I'ertinent  sections  of  that  Report  have 
been  submitted  for  inclusion  in  the  Uecord. 

The  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  responded  to  the  initial  recommendation 
of  the  President's  P:inel  on  Nonpublic  Kdueation  by  appointing  a  Coordinator 
of  Nonpublic  Educational  Services  late  in  1971.   The  services  of  the  Coordinator's 
office  have  been  effectively  utilized  by  nonpublic  school  officials.    As  a 
result  of  the  relatively  low  level  position  of  this  official  in  the  HEW/ OK 
bureaucracy,  however,  the  services  offered  have  been  character i.sticaUy 
informational.   This  office,  at  this  level,  ciumot  do  the  job. 
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A  new  post  should  be  created  in  either  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  or  the  Office  of  Education — a  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  fur  Nonpul)lic  Education  in  the  IX'partment  ol  Health.  Education 
and  Welfare,  or  a  Deputy  Commissioner  for  Nonpublic  Education  in 
the  Office  of  Education.   Siich  an  oflicial  wouid  participate  in  policy 
development  and  planning  and  would  provide  liaison  between  the  nonpublic 
schools  and  the  federal  government.    Ho  would  be  able  to  ensure  that 
regulations  are  clearly  written.    He  could  establish  a  system  of  monitoring 
nonpublic  school  participation  in  federal  education  programs  and  help 
to  create  the  necessary  attitudinal  climate  to  ensure  that  our  opportunities 
to  participate  arc  adequate.   The  nonpublic  schools  would  then  have 
an  advocate. within  the  federal  structure  which  they  do  not  have  now 
despite  the  numdated  eligibility  of  nonpublic  school  students  for  participation 
in  many  programs.   The  need  for  such  a  post  is  illustrated  by  our 
prccccding  testimony,  particularly  with  regard  to  the  problems  we  have 
reported  concerning  Titles  III  and  VII. 

In  December.  1972.  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  issued  a  policy 
statement,  "Responsibilities  for  Meeting  Nonpublic  Participation  Re- 
quirements in  Federal  Programs,  "  to  Chief  State  School  Officers  and 
Nonpublic  School  Administrators  urging  steps  to  ensure  equitable  participation 
of  nonpublic  school  students  in  federal  programs  for  which  they  are  eligible. 
A  copy  of  this  statement  has  been  submitted. 
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According  to  the  statement,  the  "U.   '.  Office  of  Kducation  has  a 
rosponsibiiity  to  assure  th^it  the  benefits  of  all  progran^s  lor  which  non- 
public school  children  are  eli^'jible  are  nuule  fully  available  to  .sueh 
children."  Please  note  that  according  to  the  nienioranduni .  the  obligation 
incumbent  on  every  federal  program  officer  to  implement  legislation 
is  clearly  spelled  out.    "iCach  fetlcral  program  officer  is  e,v(jcctcd  to 
assess  the  implementation  of  this  policy  in  carrying  out  the  functions  of 
review,  approval,  monitoring,  and  evaluation,  and  to  take  appropriate 
action  in  situations  where  nonpublic  participation  is  found  to  be  other 
than  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  law."  At  the  state  level, 
the  Chief  State  School  Officer  is  charged  with  "assuring  thai  the  level 
and  quality  of  nonpublic  participation  fully  and  fairly  meet  the  cequirenicnts 
of  the  applicable  federal  programs,"  Several  states  have  designated 
officials  in  the  state  educational  agencies  to  ensure  effective  participation 
of  eligible  nonpublic  school  students  in  federal  programs. 


_  j^PP [  j^^j ^1  h i s f for 1 7 ' howeT'e r  rri  od est.' W it H~t he '  i^ sil i'mce  'o f  t he 

memorandum,  the  Office  of  Education  has  tjiken  a  step  forward  on  this 
important  issue.   We  hope  that  the  Office  of  Kducation  will  take  seriously 
its  determination  "to  achieve  that  degree  of  participation  of  eligible  non- 
public school  students  which  is  required  by  law." 
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Education  Special  Revenue  Sharing 

In  testimony  before  this  Subcommittee  in  1971,  the  United  States 
Catholic  Conference  expressed  its  opposition  to  the  enactment  of  the 
Administration's  Education  Special  Revenue  Sharing  Bill  unless  a  number 
of  significant  changes  were  incorporated.    The  Better  Schools  Act  of 
1973,  subinitted  by  the  Administration,  did  not  include  the  recommendations 
made  by  the  U.S.  Catholic  Conference  and  our  position  on  this  legislation 
has  not  changed  from  the  position  taken  in  1971. 

Consolidation  of  Categorical  Programs 

The  U.S.  Catholic  Conference  has  taken  no  position  on  the  merits 
of  conSoHdation  of  present  categorical  programs.    Any  consolidation, 
however,  should  include  adequate  provision  for  the  effective  participation 
on  an  equitable  basis  of  nonpublic  school  children.    An  example  of  a 
provision  that  would  ensure  equitable  participation  is  Section  807 
of  H.R.  69  which  was  recently  reported  from  the  General  Subcofmii  ttee  on 
Education  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 

It  is  our  understanding  that  the  Administration  proposes  to  consolidate 
the  Vocational  Education  Act  as  part  of  an  overall  consolidation  of 
elementary  and  secondary  education  programs.    Provision  has  been  made  for 
the  participation  of  eligible  nonpublic  school  children  and  tr^achers 
in  three  sections  of  this  Act.    These  are  Part  B,  Section  122  {a)(4)(A), 
establishing  programs  for  low  income  communities  and  for  areas  with  high 
concentrations  of  youth  unemployment  and  school  dropouts;  Part  0, 
exemplary  programs;  and  Part  G,  Cooperative  Vocational  Education  Programs. 
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In  all  of  these  programs  one  hundred  percent  federal  funding. is  provided  in 
the  present  legislation  which  is  a  necessary  condition  in  these  programs 
for  ensuring  the  equitable  participation  of  eligible  nonpublic  school 
children  and  teachers. 

We  do  not  take  any  position  on  the  merits  of  consolidating  the 
Vocatio.nal  Education  Act.    Any  consol  idation,  however,  should  rntain 
the  existing  provisions  to  ensure  the  participation  of  eligible  nonpublic 
school  children  and  teachers.    These  three  programs  should  also  continue  to 
receive  one  hundred  percent  federal  funding. 

School  Finance 

In  any  legislation  providing  general  aid  to  elementary  and  secondary 
education  as  well  as  any  legislation  providing  for  the  equalization  of 
school  finance,  the  U.S.  Catholic  Conference  feels  that  such  legislation 
should  reflect  the  following  principles  with  regard  to  nonpublic  school 
participation. 

1.  All  elementary  and  secondary  school  children  should.be  counted 
equally  in  determining  the  amount  of  federal  aid  to  be  provided. 

2.  The  amount  of  federal  aid'-provided  for  nonpublic  school  children 
should  be  proportional  to  the  number  of  such  children  in  the 
school  population  as  a  whole. 

3.  The  kinds  of  services  provided  should  be  limited  "to  those  which 
are  constitutionally  permissable. 

4.  A  bypass  provision  should  be  included  to  ensure  participation 

of  nonpublic  school  children  in  those  states  which  are  prohibited 
by  law  or  where  there  has  been  a  substantial  failure  to  provide 
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these  services  and  to  ensure  nonpublic  school  participation 
in  those  school  districts  which  for  some  reason  do  not 
participate  in  the  federal  program. 

An ti "busing  Legislation 

The  United  States  Catholic  Conference  has  often  pointed  out  that 
the  issue  of  equal  educational  opportunity  is  a  moral  one,  closely  related 
to  the  larger  issue  of  racial  equality.    In  securing  the  right  of  all 
children  to  equal  educational  opportunity,  busing,  in  some  instances, 
is  an  essential  tool.    We  are  opposed  to  any  legislation  which  would 
restrict  the  use  of  busing  as  an  instrument  to  achieve  these  goals 
and  to  secure  these  rights.    Enactment  of  such  legislation  would  be  a 
serious  setback  to  the  quest  for  racial  justice  and  equal  educational 
opportunity. 

This  concludes  the  testimony  of  the  United  States  Catholic 
Conference, 
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Statement  of 

Rev.  Thomas  J.  Riley 
Assistant  Superintendent  for 

Planning  and  Evaluation 
Archdiocese  of  San  Francisco 
San  Francisco,  California 

Submitted  to  the 
Subcommittee  on  Education 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
United  States  Senate 

•% 

Wednesday,  October  10,  1973 
10:00  a.  m. 
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The  Department  of  Education  of  the  Archdiocese  of  San  Francisco  is 
responsible  for  134  Catholic  elementary  and  secondary  schools  in  the  four 
Bay  Area  counties  of  Marin,  San  Ffanciseo,  San  Mateo,  and  S:mta  Clara. 

Among  its  duties  is  the  responsibility  of  working  with  43  loeal  edueational 
agencies  in  these  four  counties  in  cooperative  progriim  planning  where  there 
are  common  needs  of  both  public  and  nonpublic  school  students. 

Although  good  relationships  have  existed  between  the  Arehdioeesan 
Department  of  Education  and  the  43  local  educational  agencies  for  many 
years,  the  relationships  have  been  informal.   Only  with  Congress'  enactment 
of  the  Elementat'y  and  Secondary  Education  Act — with  its  provisions  for 
the  participation  of  nonpublic  school  students  in  federally  funded  education 
services — has  the  relationship  between  the  public  and  nonpublic  school  sector 
become  more  formal  and  professional. 

In  the  City  of  San  Francisco,  a  1972  grant  from  the  Ford  Foundation 
brought  about  the  Joint  Planning  Council  of  San  Francisco,  a  group  repre- 
senting  public  jmd  nonpublic  education.    The  purpose  of  the  Ford  grant  was 
to  determine  whether  such  a  mechimism  for  discussing  mutual  problems  and 
developing. common  solutions  would  resutl  in  more  effective  instructional 
programs  for  both  public  and  nonpublic  school  students.   The  current  efforts 
in  San  Francisco  for  implementation  of  the  Emergency  School  Aid  Act  for 
both  public  and  nonpublic  school  students  are  a  direct  result  of  local  educa- 
tional agency  planning  which  involves  the  nonpublic  school  sector  and  its 
representatives. 
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When  wc  look  at  the  involvement  of  nonpublie  sehool  students  in  our 
four  counties  in  ESEA  Title  VII  programs,  we  see  a  bleak  pieturc  whieh  is 
probably  the  result  of  inadequate  program  planning.   In  our  area  there  are 
four  bilingual  projeets  currently  in  operation  (Sim  Franeiseo  Unified  Sehool 
District;  Alum  Rock  Union  Elementary  Sehool  District,  San  Jose;  Jefferson 
Elementiiry  School  District,  Daly  City;  and  Gilroy  Unified  School  District). 
Participation  of  Catholic  sehool  students  is  non-existent  in  these  programs. 

At  the  same  time  a  genuine  need  exists  among  Catholic  school  children 
for  bilingual  services.    In  the  City  of  San  Francisco  alone,  where  our 
schools  serve  17,000  elementary  school  students,  44%  of  the  students  are 
of  minority  group  background.    Of  these  minority  group  students,  75%  are 
Oriental,  Filipino,  or  Spanish-surnamcd.    (5,  G21  students).   Each  year 
since  196G,  the  minority  group  population  of  our  schools  has  increased. 

■Our  students  have  a  need  in  bilingual  education — but  the  federal  benefits 
of  ESEA  Title  VTI  are  not  reaching  them. 

We  do  not  blame  this  on  bad  will  in  the  local  educational  agencies 
but  suggest  that  there  may  be  an  oversight  in  the  law  itself  and  in  the  process 
whereby  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  reviews  proposals  and  awards  grants. 

We  are  hopeful  that  this  Subcommittee  will  incorporate  into  the 
Bilingual  Education  Act  some  of  the  language  th  '.i  has  resulted  in  effective 
nonpublic  echool  student  participation  in  other  federal  propf^ams.   A  provision 
which  charges  local  educational  agencies  to  seek  out  knowledgeable  nonpublic 
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school  personnel  for  cooperative  program  planning  would  be  helpful.  A 
charge  to  the  U.  S»  Office  of  Education  which  would  require  review  of  non- 
public school  participation  assurances  would  be  helpful. 

Your  attention  to  this  problem — the  relative  failure  of  the  Bilingual 
Education  Act  to  reach  needy  nonpublic  students — is  appreciated.   We  in 
San  Francisco  look  forward  to  the  day  when  these  youngsters  will  receive 
bilingual  education  services  in  a  more  equitable  manner. 
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INPOHi'lATIO'N  SHEET  OP  THE  STREET  ACADEMY 


t?istory  c.nd  Struct:u:  ?> 

In  tl-.c  Spviw.}  of  ID72  t.ho  5l:it.'t..'t.  hcadorj  oponod  i -..ij  doors 
to  stutlcnts  and  begun  full  op.">ration.     Its  cducaciona]  services 
v.'sre  [.'►^♦.■'•'eived  cir   :he  anchor  cf  tI\o  youth  <1  Iversior.ji.y  uuJ 
advocacy  system  since  scholastic  ac'»iio:Vcmer.t:  rcrr.airr.  o  cri  tic^illy 
important  facor  inf  luoncincj  youths:'  entry  into  socio  3.1y  acccpiabic 
occupations  and  life  stylos.     The  Academy  offered  to  a  nearly 
equal  number  of  English,  and  Spanicli  speaking  students  bi-lingual 
courses  Ir.  rom^dial  reading,  eng].isi^.,  math,  cuj.tural  history 
and  social  and  natural  sciences. 

An  originally  conceived,  CDA's  youth  divisionary  and  advoracy 
system  was  to  provide  separate  Strc&t  Academies  for  English  and 
Spanish  speaking  youth.     In  fact,  the  two  academies  were  combined 
to  better  coordinate  curriculum  dOjvelopii.ent  and  teaclilng  mcthodc 
which  ere-  applicable  to  both  populations.     Of  twelve  fjtaff  members, 
then,   six  are  bilingual,  including  the  Deputy  Director ono- 
counselor  and  four  teacliers. 

Youths  are  referred  to  the  Street  Academy  througli  variouji 
agencies  and  instiutions.     In  addition  to  referrals  by  agents 
v;ithin  the  Juvenile  Justice  System  (police,  courts,  parole 
officers,  D,Y.s.,  detentio!i  centeri:;  and  statti  correctional 
irjsti tuticns)  ,  students  have  come  to  the  Ac^.demy  through  other 
cducati ".n'al  and  coiTai\unity  organizations  including:.'  the  Martin 
Luther  King  School;  Mcvimiento  Hispano,  a  voluntary  com,munity 
based  multi-service  organisation  for  the  Spanish  speaking 
in  Dorchester;  Cardinal  Gushing  Center  for  the  Spanish  speaking; 
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The  South  End  Kc Lchboi  i'.O'.  J  Action  Torgrain;  Pviente/DridcjG, 
ar.  educational  r3.wicen'.cni-  sGrvico  irithe  r>out-.h  End  for  black 
and  Spanish  speaking  youth. 

The  Acade:ny  parti cioatos  in  cooperr.tivc  activities  with, 
and  is  the  honel'icinrv  ol-  servic'/?^  froni  ot'ici*  inst i  t  uhiont. 
and  agencies.    Massachui^c  l.ts  l n t. i tu te  of  I'^chnolo'jy,  whic^i 
has  accepted  S.A.  students  into  a  training  program  for 
lab  assistants,  also  has  provided  a  science  consultwint/instructor 
for  the  Academy.     The  YJiCA's  Latinq  American  Prograai  provides 
the  Academy  with  the  services  of  its  counselors-in- training .  The 
Eioston  Children's  Service  Association,  a  private  child  welfare 
agency  serving  teenage  boys  and  girls  has  referred  students  to 
the  Academy,  and  has  in  turn  provided  sumrner  counseling  work 
for  an  S.A.  student  at  its  Camp  Baird,  and  has  offered  the  camp 
facilities  to  Street  Academy  students. 

A  Board  of  Director's  has  been  established  to  oversee 
the  Academy's  operational  policies,  resource  and  curriculum 
development,  relationships  with  cooperating  agencies,  and 
coordination  of  academy  activities  with  the  Drug  Information 
Project  and  related  CDA  programs.-  The  nine  member  boa:  il^'of 
directors  includes  representatives  from  the  Youth  Activities 
Commission,  Department  of  Youth  Services,  Mayor's  Safe 
Street  Committee,  and  Model  Cities  Administration. 
Evaluation  and  Operations 

'  Si 

Although  the  Academy  planned  to  work  with  a  maximum  number 
of  30  students,  the  overwhelming  demand  for  Academy  services 
forced  a  near  doubling  of  tlie  actual  number  of  students  to  56.  " 
A  statistical  look  at  student  progress  will  highlight  the ^positive 
accomplishments  which  impact  upon  the  Academy's  two-pronged 
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purpose  -  divertin:,!  youLh  Lium  the  Juvenile  Just-.icc  t;ysteii\ 
ai\d  directing  thew  into  cioc-r^ble  Gocial  roles  via  education 
and/or  cai-eer  oppoirtunitier. . 

By  the  end  of  the  first  operating  terra,  the  street  Academy 
has  served  56  youth  ~  wheth.?!*  uirectly,  throuciii  in^  true  l  ion 
and  placement  with  other  »?.i'...cational  institutions  arid  i-.Kill 
training  programs,  or  indirectly,  by  referral  to  othex*  supportive 
service  agencies. 

Of  the  first  twenty-two  "graduates"  of  the  program,  three 
returned  to  the  public  school  system  to  complete  high  school, 
six  have  been  accepted  into  the  University  of  Massachusetts, 
three  have  entered  the  Higher  Education  Program  (a  college- 
level.  Model  City-funded  program  providing  a  route  for  conmiunity 
residents  to  begin  working  toward  a  college  degree,  with  a 
later  transfer  to  local  college  facilitated  by  the  HEP  staff), 
three  have  enrolled  in  the  Elma  Lewis  School  of  Fine  Arts, 
one  is  in  voice  training  in  a  special  program  at  the  New 
England  Conservatory  of  Music,   two  are  in  a  Columbia  University 
sponsored  program  for  training  in  modeling  and  the  cosmetic 
arts,  one  entered  Harvard's  Upward  Bound  Program,  and  three 
have  joined  the  United  Community  Construction  Vtorkers  in  Roxbury 
to  develop  skills  in  construction  and  be  prepared  to  enter  the 
construction  industry  as  apprentices. 

.  The  Street  Academy  suspended  classes  for  the  summer  and 
assisted  its  students,  many  of  whom  will  be  resuming  studies 
in  the  fall,  to  find  summer  err^ployment .     Eighteen  participated 
as  counselors  and  aides  in  a  YAC  operated  summer  program  which 
featured  training-in-arts-and-rrafts -and -educational .and  cultural 
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field  triciii  for  chilcircn  aged  10-13.    Three  entered  an  M.I.T. 
work-training  program  for  laboratory  assistants)  two  found 
part-time  work  with  the  Department  of  Defense  and  subsequently 
received  the  option  to  remain;  one  r\o\<  workq  vith  the  DGpnrtncnt 
of  Parks  and  Recreation,  one  with  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps, 
and  one  found  work  with  Summcrthing . 

In  addition  to  educational  and  career  oriented  services 
the  Street  Academy  has  performed  supportive  services  for  nine 
other  youths:     four  have  been  referred  to  drug  counseling 
agencies;  three  have  been  referred  for  psychological  counseling; 
two  have  been  assisted  in  attaining  parolejs.-   Of  56  youths  served 
the  Street  Academy,  22  will  return  to  assume  studies  in 
September.     Two  have  been  incarcerated.     These  fingures  can 
be  further  delineated,  showing  the  number  of  black  and' 
Spanish  .speaking  J^enef.iciaries. 

TABLE 

Black 


Spanish  Speaking 


Returned  to  Public  Schools 

Accepted  into  U.  Mass. 

Accepted  into  Higher 
Education  Program 

Found  Work 

Paroled 

Incarcerated 

Drug  Counseling,  Referred 

Psychological  Counseling 
Referred 

Special  Programs: 
My  Fair  Lady 

New  England  Conservatory 
Elma  Lewis  School  of  Fine 
Arts 


4 
3 
3 

13 

2 
2 
3 
2 
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Blnck  Spanish  Speaking 

UCCW  Apprenticti  Ptogror.i  3 
UpWt-nd  Bound  1 
Found  Ht  usinc;  1 
Returning  to  Street  Academy  11  11 


The  Street  Acndejuy  staff  is  acutely  aware  of  the  Educational 
and  skill  training  needs  of  Spanish  speaking  youth  in  the  Model 
Neighborhood  Area,  and  of  the  dearth  of  service  agencies  operating 
to  meet  these  needs.     According  to  the  most  conservative 
estimate  in  the  report  by  the  Tas-k  Force  on  Children  Out  of 
School,   (The  Way  Wo  Go  To  School:     The  Exclusion  of  Children 
in  Boston  XBoston:     Beacon  Press,  1971) .     48%  of. school  age 
Spanish  speaking  children  do  not  attend  school,  and  75%  of  those 
who  do  attend  are  held  back  academically.  .In  1969  seven 
Spanish  Speaking  children  graduated  from  high  school  in 
the  entire  city.     In  contrast,  the  Academy's  efforts  have 
already  contributed  toward  the  acceptance  of  three  Spanish 
speaking  students  into  the  University  of  Massachusetts. 
Proposed  Modifications 

Experience  with  the  complex  factors  contributing 
to  actual  and  potential  deliquency  among  youth  has  given 
clear  recognition  to  the  need  for  broader  supportive  services 
and  increased  professional  competence  among  the  Street  Academy ■ 
staff,  who  have  more  fully  realized  that  individual  aspects  • 
in  the  life  of  a  youth-at-risk  cannot  be  significantly 
altered  without  a  simultaneous  milt-faceted  intervention 
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approach..    A  more  offectivo  total  service  ei'rort  is  needed 
to  deal  with  youth  in  an  environment  plagued  by  tlie  prcsoncei 
of  both  drugs  and  adverse  economic  ic\ctors. 

To  meet  these  needs  th;-  atari  in  in.itiuti::-!  modirio.itions 
in  each  of  the  Academy's  eeuvice  tictivit'es,     Direct  sc'ucational 
services  will  be  strengthened" by  the  upgrading  of  teachers' 
qualifications  to  require  all  teachers 'to  have  a  degree  in 
their  appropriate  disciplines,  and  by  the  addition  of  a  nev/ 
position  -  reading  specialist  (bilingual). 

The  Academy; s  major  change,  the  expansion  of  supportive 
services,  is  reflected  in  the  replacing  of  street  workers 
with  two  counselors   (one-bilingual)  with  increas^ecl  responsibility 
and  competence  in  meeting  Academy  objectives.     The  counselors 
will  function  as  advocates  for  the  students  at  critical  points 
of  intervention  in  the  Juvenile  Justice  System:     with  the 
police,  courts,  detention  centers,  parole  officers.  Dept. 
of  Youth  Services  and  state  correctional  institutions.  As 
referral  agents  they  will  introduce  youth  to  other  health 
and  welfare  centers,  F.I.R.S.T.,  Child  Guidance  Service, 
the  State  Welf areDepartment .     in  coordination  with  the  whole 
Academy  staff,  the  Counselors  will  help  plan  curriculum  and 
as  linkage  aqonts  with  schools",  colleges,  community  and 
employment  agencies,  they  will  assist  students  in  the  resolution 
of  their  particular  needs,  whether  they  relate     -  "'TDployment, 
to  reentry  into  the  secondary  school  system,  or  enurance; 
to  institutions  of  higher  education.  •  ■* 

The  chart  in  Appendix  B  indicates  the  counsel     o J 
roles  in  the  expansion  of  the  Academy's  supportive  services. 
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as  well  as  the  interde;.K'ndf3nce  ol  '\:i\o  k.HvoL':;ionai*y  aiv.l  insvructj.onal 
project  eleraentr, . 

These  structural  modifications;  are  intended  to  strengMicm 
the  professional  service  impact  on  both  ci'udonti*  and  conmunity 
in  the  Model  Neighborhood  Area.     The  gr^^'ducil  evolution  of 
the  Academy  to  a  comprehensive  youth  service  procjretm  not 
unlike  a  Youth  Service  Bureau  in  operation  and  intci^t,  is 
due  mainly  to  the  staff's  own  evaluation  of  its  effectiveness 
and  recognition  of  its  shortcomings.     In  the  coming  year, 
the  project's  major  thrust  will  shift  from  that  of  an  education- 
centered  to  a  total  person-centered  approach. 

In  August  the  Street  Academy  moved  from  Yeoman  Street 
to  the  Model  City  Higher  Education  Building  located  at  4  60 
Blue  Hill  Avenue.     This  location  will  provide  additional 
opportunities  for  coordination  with  other  Model  City  Education 
programs. 
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COMPTMGUXn  Gr.NCf-lAU  OF  THE  UNITRO  STATES 
WAliHiNOTON.&.C,  JtaUfl 


Dear  Senator  Kennedy: 


In  accordance  vith  your  request  of  July  19,  1972,  and  subsequent 
.discussions  will;  your  ozfice,  we  reviewed  selected  projects  undor  the 
Biliiij^ual  Education  program  authorized  by  title  VII  of  the  Eloinc-ntary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  o£  1965.    As  agreed,  we  Uecenained  the  type 
of  insnraction  beirjg  received  by  students  in  these  projects,  particularly 
the  amount  of  class  time  devoted  to  teaching  English  as  a  second 
language  and  to  other  academic  subjects  in  the  dominant  language  of 
the  children.    We  did  not  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  the  projects. 

We  reviewed  a  total  of  28  bilingual  education  projects  which  were 
conducted  by  local  education  agencies  under  grants  awarded  by  the  Office 
of  Education,  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.    The  pro- 
jects were  located  in  urban  and  rural  communities  in  Arizona,  California, 
New  Mexico,  Now  York,  and  Texas,    Although  several  ethnic  groups  were 
served,  the  majority  of  the  projects  were  directed  toward  Mexican- 
American  children  whose  dominant  language  was  Spanish* 

The'  28  projects  involved  a  total  of  105  schools  with  a  total  pro- 
ject enrcllraent  of  16,644  students.    We  visited  artd  obtained  information 
from  46  of  these  schools  with  a  total  project  enrollment  of  7,954. 

A  summary  showing  for  the  schools  we  visited  the  number  of  students 
by  dominant  language  and  the  type  of  classroom  instruction  on  a  percent- 
age basis  is  presented  below; 


In.qtruction'  time 


Proctran\  efiroUmcnt 
Languap;e       Number  of 
donn'.n.'ince      s  t  u  dents 


Second  language 
instruction 


Academic  subjects 
taught  in  . 


English 


Spanish 
(or  other)^ 


English 


Spanish 
(or  oth.-.y)^ 


Spanish 

(or  other) 
Bilingual 
English 


3,135 
2,904 
1,915 


29% 

None 

None 


None 
None 
16% 


26% 
71% 
75% ' 


^Other  dominant  languages  of  students  served  by  projects 
include  Navajo/Zuni,  Chinese,  and  Portuguese  Cone  project  each). 


"45% 
29% 
9% 
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Ic  should  be  noted  chat  the  iimount  of  time  devoted  to  each  category  of 
inscructi.on  varied  widely  fro;^  grade  to  Qvctdc  and  frora  projoct  to  pro- 
ject.   For  example,  uhe  proportion  of  classroom  time  devoted  to  teach- 
ing academic  subjects  in  Spanish  to  children  having  Spanish  as  a 
dominant  language  ranged  from  a  low  of  2S  percent  in  one  project  to  a 
high  of  79  percent  in  another.    We  did  not  attempt  to  evaluate  the  rea- 
sons for  the  variances.    Detailed  schedules  are  attached  which  *how 
instruction  time  by  individual  projects  (enclosure  I)  and  by  grade 
level  for  all  projects  (enclosure  II).    We  have  also  enclosou  for  your 
information  certain  background  data,  such  as  funding  and  student  enroll- 
ment, for  each  of  the  projects  (enclosure  III). 

Definitions  used  for  classifying  students  by  language  dominance 
and  the  type  of  instruction  were: 

Spanish  (or  other) '-dominant  studont  -  One  who  learns  better  in 
Spanish  or  sonie  other  language  other  than  English,     Child  may  be 
monolingual*  Spanish  (or  other)  or  speak  some  -nglish. 

En7lish--vinnu  n-^nt  student:"  -  One  who  learns  better  in  English.  Child 
ii.ay  be  monolingual  English  or  speak  another  language  to  some  extent. 

BiHnminl  studont  -  One  who  has  approximately  equal  ability  in  each 
of  two  languages  and  learns  in  both  \rith  about  equal  facility. 
Included  in  this  category  are  students  who  may  have  a  strong  learn- 
ing ability  in  both  English  and  another  language,  as  well  aa  those 
who  may  be  weak  in  both  languages.    By  definition,  these  students 
do  not  receive  second  language  instruction. 

English  PS      Pc>t:ond  1  ancrngft  -  A  specified  period  where  English  is 
taught  to  Spanish  (or  other) -dominant  students  as  a  second  language 
through  language  arts  activities  such  as  reading,  writing,  speaking,, 
or  listening  exercises.  ^ 

Snanish  (or  other)  as  n  second  lanr.ii/tnc  -  Same  as  English  as  a 
second  language,  except  the  second  language  is  Spanish  or  another 
project  language  and  is  taught  to  Knglish-dominant  students. 

Acad<>mic  s(tbit'>ct:s  -  Includes  subjects  such  as  math,  science,  social 
studies,  art,  and  music,  other  than  language  taught  as  a  second 
language,  whether  or  not  taught  in  the  child's  dominant  lanj^uugc. 
For  example,  a  Spanish  class  is  categorized  as  an  academic  subject 
for  the  Spanish-dominant  student. 

The  data  contained  in  the  schedules  is  based  on  estimates  developed 
primarily  from  classroom  observations,  made  at  project  schools,  supple- 
mented by  discussions  with  teachers.    Because  of  divergent  teaching 
methods,  varying  numbers  of  students,  and  differences  in  total 
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iiuU'w^njUlo*"*  wl.i.'.c  aii.oiii;  ijchoult;  La  iihe  pvojeoUiJ ,  Lo  arrive  at  luo 
' lioti'cani:a£Ci  oi  i5ii:crucLior,al  Liiuc  shown  ior  licicond  lan^",ua'^;o  aad  lor 
acculoiiuo  subjecuii ,  wc  wci^^h'iied  cho  ddCii  on  .uUe  bdi;is  oi:  •  uhci  nuiubur  of 
ohiidron  particiijating  in  each  cldiis,  each  grado,  und  each  projocc* 
Tiie  rctiuLuc  or  Uhe  wo:*k  vora  disci'isscd  v^ith  projocc  directors  and  school, 
adiuinistiraworo  who  go[**er*il  Ly  *\;;ii.*iiod  wiuh  oui*  obaorvationii . 

tij;i'C£io  wiuh  youi*  ou'^icc,  wo  did  not  ask  OiiCice  Oi;  iiducation- 
cxTiciald  'JO  foi*..-:;lly  coi.;;::cnU  on  tihe  Oiiclosocl  data;  huwovor,  ve  dis- , 
cu:.i;ccl  iu  v.'ilU  i.r.CT,i  ai:  tiho  coriiple'cion  ol:  'c\ui  rovLow  ar.d  choy  eoncurx'od 
vita  uho  yotiUtUs.  ol'  oui.*  v-.'oi*'.t,     V?u"plan  'co  inako  no  i:ur'chGr  distributiion 
o"J,  uhc  daLii  uriluss  spec i Lie  roquiisus  *iro  rocoived,  ^ind  Uhcn  wc  shaU 
wake  cisui-ibutio;'.  only  xt  you  agree  or  publicly  announce  the  infor^^ation.  • 


Sncl  otiurtis 


-  3 


Tho  flor.orablo  Kdwavci  M.  Kennedy 
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taunh  c 

1  w 

LiLiniiUfiPi* 

Nuiubc  r  of 

Spanish 

Spanish 

Knp.l  ish 

(or  other) 

English 

(or  orht:»r) 

Ar  i  i'.ona 

Project  265 

Spanish 

42 

19 

51 

30 

Bi lingual 

207 

11 

23 

Engl ish 

90 

T 

20 

11 

3 

Cil if ornia 

- 

Project  65 

Spaulsh 

11'  ' 

19 

- 

28 

53 

Bi 1 ingual 

23 

11 

23 

English 

61 

9 

78 

13 

Project  141 

Spanish 

57 

21 

- 

28 

51 

B  i 1 i  ngua 1 

44 

'  56 

44 

Engl ish 

3S 

20 

50 

30 

Project  221 

Chinese 

82 

40 

- 

24 

36 

3i lingual 

39 

63 

37 

English 

73 

15 

66 

19 

Project  222 

Spanish 

94 

19 

- 

19 

62 

Bi lingual 

22 

— 

57 

43 

English 

101 

19 

.  63  ' 

.•  18 

Project  229 

Spanish 

25 

20 

41 

39 

B  i 1 i  ngua 1 

105 

81 

19 

English 

72 

8 

92 

Project  272 

Portuguese 

24 

29 

21 

50 

Bi lingual 

63 

65 

35 

English 

49 

27 

72 

1 

Project  347 

Spanish 

74 

14  ■ 

25 

61 

Bilingual 

63 

60 

40. 

English 

167 

U 

80 

9' 

Project  441 

Sfianish 

51 

14 

20 

66 

B  i 1 i  ngua 1 

63 

65 

35 

English 

195 

11 

82 

7 
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Project  45L 

S  pa  n  i  s  h 

32 

10 

13 

77 

Bilingual 

13 

- 

69 

31 

• 

English 

34' 

10 

80 

.10 

Project  504 

Spanish 

22 

17 

- 

52 

31 

3  i I ingua I 

75 

76 

24 

English 

70 

19 

/  D 

c 

D 

Project  5i5 

Spanish 

16 

15 

6 

79 

Bi lingual 

60 

52 

48 

EngHsh 

101 

'  22 

71 

7 

Project  646 

Spanish 

13 

21 

24 

55 

Bi lingual 

13 

56 

44 

English 

59 

19 

61 

20 

Project  727 

Spani  sh 

39 

20 

33 

47 

Bi lingual 

69 

52 

48 

English 

76 

20- 

75 

New  Mexico 

Project  609 

Navajo/ Zuni 

115 

■28 

— 

35 

37 

Bi lingual 

31 

84 

16 

Engl i  sh 

29 

11 

82 

7 

New  York 

Project  312 

Spanish 

193 

25 

18 

57 

3i  Ungual 

43 

61 

39 

English 

.  201 

18 

69 

13 

Project  596 

Spanish 

25 

19 

36 

45 

Bilingual 

29 

61 

39 

Engl ish 

22 

12 

71 

17 

Project  617 

Spanish 

87 

18 

18 

64. 

Bi lingual 

96 

67 

33 

English 

71 

15 

80 

5 

Project  655 

.Spanish 

.  152 

29 

8 

63 

Bi lingual 

219 

60 

40 

English 

11 

.16 

83 

1 
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 - 

i.ar»guago 

sub joccs 

.    *  caiirhf 

in 

Spanish 

Spanish 

(oj;  other) 

Kni'lish 

(or  otb.iv.O 

160 

32 

- 

36 

52 

- 

- 

74  ■ 

KngLish 

lb 

— 

21 

73 

6 

53 

29 

32 

39 

Si  iingudl 

o20 

- 

18 

Knglish 

05 

- 

9 

85 

6 

'34 

- 

33 

li  i  I  ingua  1 

1  u9 

- 

- 

27 

English 

112 

15 

75 

10 

1  I'r 

SpAaisii 

35 

- 

32 

Ei 1 ingu^l 

- 

- 

70 

Engl ish 

2 

18 

66 

16 

Sp&ni  s  n 

- 

30 

•t2 

65 

- 

- 

92 

g 

English 

7 

•* 

22 

63 

15 

OUutll.  Oil 

20 

.  35 

- 

21 

44 

i  I ngUtl  1 

— 

66 

34 

English 

99 

35 

64 

433 

oncVltJwOii 

63 

30 

10 

60 

3 1 1  i  r»gus  1 

140 

57 

43 

Engl ish 

7 

21 

.64 

15 

515 

Spanish 

5S0 

29 

22 

49 

3 i lingual 

63 

37 

English 

44 

26' 

64 

10 

572 

. Spanish 

■    232  , 

42 

19 

39 

Bilingual 

211 

75 

.25 

English 

6 

17 

73 

10 
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Sj^anibk'^  Spcir.is'.v  ' 


Spani.s'1 

1^  ■ 

23 

-  ■ 

63 

- 

A6 

51 

- 

AG 

Spanish 

• 

Cov  oLhcir) 

615 

25 

- 

19 

56 

25?. 

- 

57 

43 

336  ' 

- 

22 

66 

L2 

.  A9 

(cir  oLhar) 

730 

•  29 

22 

.  _ 

■  '■-  - 

67 

33 

267 

- 

19 

71 

10' 

46: 

( or  ot^hcji") 

555 

31 

23 

70 

30 

English 

270  : 

■u 

77 

9.; 

38 

(or*  o'^hor) 

:  32 

30  ■ 

653 

26 

2uO 

L5 

7^ 

9 

Spanish 

34 

iov  ouher) 

25 

37 

'  350 

7^ 

,  26 

220' 

79 

10 

Spani  sh 

•47 

(or  Owhcr) 

;    90  ' 

31 

^  22 

67 

33 

En-lish 

;  .-55  j  ■ 

72 

10 

Spn.ni.sh 
(•or  ochcir) 

English 


L20 

51.: , 
7o  : 


32 


14 


2L, 
76 
86 


47 
24 
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ENCLOSURE  IX 


Porcnnrapn-  of  insi.rucl:»ion  time^ 

Pror.rnm 

enrol Imenc 

Second  language 
inscniccion 

Academic  sub j ecus 
taunht  i  n 

Language 
domi  n.inco 

Number  o£ 
studonts 

Spanish 
Knp.lish     (or  other) 

Spanish 
Enp.llsh    (or  ot:hf:r) 

7 

Spanish 
(or  othar) 
Bi  1  inc;ual 
English 

41 
173 
32 

23 

19 

50  27 
78  22 
77  4 

Grn  do 

8 

Spanish 
(or  oth<ir) 
B  i  I  ingual 
English 

7 
27 
14 

16 

16 

55  29 
80  20 
80  4 

9 

Spanish 
(or  other) 
Bi  Ungual 
English 

62 
175  * 
138 

19 

20 

38  43 
67  33 
75  5 

Grade 

10 

Spanish 
(or  oChor) 
Bib'  ngual 
English 

16 
92 
59 

19 

-    .  13 

52  29 
75  '25 
73  14 

Grade 

1 1 

Span! sh 
(or  ocher) 
Bi lingual 
English 

9 
33 
28 

20 

15 

60  20 
79  21 
79  6 

Grnde 

12 

Spanish 
(or  other) 
Bi lingual 
English. 

2 
26 
7 

8 

80    ^        "  20 
79              .  21 
77  15 

^Theso  percentages  represent  weighted  averages  based  on  the  number  of 
students  in  each  classroom  and  each  project. 
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St'iuitor  Ckaxsthn.  Tln"  li('!irin<r  .standa  juljounicd  subject  to  the 
cull  of  the  Chair.  Thank  you  all  very  much  for  your  patience. 
[Whereupon  at  5  :30  p.m.,  the  hearing  was  adjoiirned.  ) 
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